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PREFACE. 


As  Editor  of  this  series  of  Articles,  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  explain  the.  cire, must  uncos  under  which  the  ro- 
puhlieution  was  originally  conceived,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  recommend  its  worth,  ns  to  justify  the  reserve  I 
have  exercised  in  curtailing  or  modifying  my  author’s  text, 
as  well  us  to  account  for  my  own  apparent  shortcomings. 

The  expediency  of  a  re-issue  of  these  Numismatic 
and  Antiquarian  Essays  in  a  collected  form,  was  iirst 
suggested  hv  the  known  and  increasing  demand  for 
the  already^pre  copies  of  the  volumes  of  t-ho  ‘  Journal 
id'  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,5  in  which  they  were 
embodied;  and  the  impression  that  tins  papers  them¬ 
selves,  albeit  of  old  date,  were  still  sutlioiently  per¬ 
fect  in  their  details  to  merit;  the  continued  attention  ' 
of  the  learned;  an  undertaking  that  was  still  further 
recommended  by  the  supposition  that  the  illustrative 
copper-plates,  of  the  author’s  own  execution,  wore 
available  for  immediate  use,  under  the  liberal  con¬ 
cession  of  his  executors. 

This  design,  in  its  confined  outline,  mot  with  ready 
encouragement  from  Mr.  Austin,  the  enterprising  printer 
of  Hertford;  and  hence-  printing  was  commenced,  and 
proceeded  with  to  some  extent,  under  the  intention,  on 
my  part,  of  little  more  than  more  mechanical  reproduc¬ 
tion,  with  occasional  references  to,  or  quotations  from, 
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inoro  recent  ivories.  While  progressing  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  o£  each  Essay,  as  it  chanced  to  he  required  for  the 
compositor,  I  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  extend  my 
supplementary  notes  and  additions  far  beyond  what  1 
had  at  first  contemplated;  and  gradually  the  question 
suggested  itself,  whether  if  would  not  be  preferable  to 
myself,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  work,  In  re-cast  and 
re-writo  the  several  articles  illustrative  of  the  already- 
prepared  plates,  so  as  to  bring  the  former  up  to  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  without  condemning 
tho  reader  to  follow  the  progressive  lessons  that 
Prinsep  taught  himself  and  others,  as  he  advanced  in 
his  novel  discoveries,  which  may  he  said  to  have  been 
limited  more  by  the  incoming  of  materials,  than  by  any 
defect  of  his  own  talent,  or  power  of  couJfuit inn.  ■  As 
this  impression  forced  itself  upon  my  uoti^wunoideutly 
with  tho  disclosure  of  the  loss  of  u  considerable  number 
of  the  original  coppor-plutos,  T  proposed  the  alternative 
to  Mr.  Austin  ;  hut.  as  a  large  portion  of  the  first  volume 
had  already  been  completed,  and  for  other  reasons  which 
it  is  needless  to  recapitulate,  this  course  was  not  adopted. 

Eor  my  own  share  in  the  work,  as  it,  now  stands,  I 
havo  to  claim  much  indulgence.  I  in  no  wise  pretend  to 
tho  qualifications  necessary  to  have  done  it,  full  justice, 
and  tho  transition  from  the  position  of  an  editor 
seeking  merely  to  preserve  tho  works  of  a  writer 
whom  ho  admires,  and  undertaking  to  correct,  the 
press  of  a  reprint,  of  tho  original  matter,  to  the 
responsibilities  of  a  commentator  and  critic  on  that, 
author’s  text,  is  necessarily  wide  ami  marked:  ibt' 
the  latter  office  it  will  ho  seen  that  I  was  hut  in- 
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ditlerently  prepared ;  and  in  further  explanation  I 
may  add,  that  not  only  were  many  of  the  subjects 
emhraeed  in  these  Essays  entirely  new  to  me,  hut, 
owing  to  the  irregular  demand  for  ‘copy,’  I  have  at 
times  had  hut  scant  opportunity  of  rectification  or 
revision  of  (lie  stall tlard  text. 

•Under  (hose  somewhat  conflicting  aspects,  it  will 
he  seen  that  the  plan  of  the  work  has  he.cn  considerably 
modified  during  its  progress  through  tho  press, — tho 
first  design  lining  confined  to  a  reprint  of  James  Prin- 
sep’s  Numismatic  Essays  alone,  while  tho  subsequent 
arrangement  tended  rather  to  the  suppression  of  much 
of  the.  comparatively  obsolete  matter, — which,  however, 
has  generally  been  met  by  a  mere  reduction  in  tho  size 
of' (lie  type  fiddle,  in  desiring  to  make  tho  hook  u 
more  comple™  record  of  tho  general  circle  of  Indian 
Antiquities,  1  have  eventually  been  led  to  incorporate 
in  these  pages  the  substance  of  many  of  my  author’s 
memoirs  on  Arolueological  and  Pulmogruphieal  subjects, 
which  do  not  properly  come  under  tho  heading  of 
Numisnuifie  studies. 

In  reference  to  the  vexed  question  of  tho  trun- 
seription  of  Oriental  words,  I  have  adopted  the  com¬ 
promise  of  preserving,  in  their  English  form,  ull  such 
terms  ns  have  been  received  into  our  language  and  bo- 
eome  fixed  and  sanetionod  by  custom,  whatever  tho  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  orthographical  expression  thus  obtained. 
Having  admitted  this  amount  of  latitude,  consistency 
became  at  once  iinpossible ;  hut,  in  addition  to  tho 
inherent  dilliculties  of  the  application  of  any  one  uni¬ 
form  system  to  the  transliteration  of  languages  of 


diverse  articulations,  -we  have,  in  the  following  pages, 
contributions  from  many  lands,  of  various  epochs, 
and  undefined  local  and  linguistic  ramifications,  the 
orthographical  discrepancies  of  which  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  indeed  to  reconcile.  So  that,  however  easy  it. 
might  appear  to  be  to  follow  the  litoral  exactitude 
of  pure  Sanskrit,  it  becomes  a  different  task  when 
Somitisms  intervene,  or  when  provincial  or  unlettered 
scribes  havo  had  to  deal  with  the  composition  of  docu¬ 
ments  more  or  less  shaped  after  the  classic  tongue. 
For  tho  rest,  in  the  present  instance,  I  have  been 
desirous  chiefly  of  avoiding  the  pedantry  of  need¬ 
lessly  corroding,  not  alone,  my  own  author’s  varying 
orthography,  in  which  he  followed  progressively  his 
own  improving  knowledge,  of  Oriental  limguages,  but- 
I  havo  intentionally  retained  many  of  tho™depeudently 
devised  Anglicisms  of  tho  miscellaneous  contributors, 
with  whoso  personal  and  individual  identities  so  much 
of  tho  history  of  ‘I’rinsep’s  Journal’  is  associated. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thunk  the  many  friends 
and  coadjutors  who  havo  assisted  mo  with  informal  ion 
or  new  materials,  whose  aid,  in  either  case  will,  ,1 
trust,  be  found  duly  acknowledged  each  in  its  fitting 
place. 
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[Since  the  sheets  of  this  work  hurt'  been  put  to  press,  1 
have  Leon  favoured  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service, 
with  the  following  notice  of  a  highly  important  and  hitherto 
unpublished  coin,  bearing  the  joint  names  o!  huthydemus  and 
Agafhuelcs.  Other  medals,  having  similar  combinations  ul 
names  of  early  Bacirian  potentates,  have  been  described  and 
commented  upon  at.  p.  27,  vol.  i.,  and  pp.  1 'S,  lStl,  \ul.  ii. 
In  these  cases,  the  obverse  bears  the  head  and  titular  designa¬ 
tion  aioaotot  SflTHFOS  in  conjunction  with  the  usual  reverse 
type  of  that  monarch's  proper  coinage,  but  impressed  severally 
with  the  epigraphs,  basiaktontos  aiwhokakots  aikaioy  and 

BA2IAETONTCI2  ANTIMAXOT  WEOT. 

The  second  of  these  pieces,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  a  east, 
and  therefore  liable  to  suspicion  in  the  possible  combination  of  an 
obverse  of  one  medal  with  the  reverse  of  another ;  and,  knowing 
tho  facility  and  success  with  which  Baetrian  coins  are-  manu¬ 
factured  for  Knghsli  collectors,  1  should  ho  diffident  of  endors¬ 
ing  the  genuineness  of  the  present  piece,  did  not  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  Mr.  Gibbs  has  previously  exercised  in  his  selection  of 
coins  lead  me  to  declare  my  general  confidence  in  bis  acumen 
as  a  Numismatist. 

“  I.— A  Tctmdruehm,  oh.  Hriul  of  King  in  tin-  right,  Imuitlo.*,  with  Itllil 
Inscription:  EY0TAHMOT  «E0T.  Hind  rather  rraotiilihw  No,  H,  jil.  i„  Wilmti's 

‘Ariimn  Antiijnn,’  tmt  seems  older,  Jin.  I  leveules,  nuked,  sit  I  ing  . .  rmk,  nn 

which  liis left  hand rests ;  tho  right  Imint  holds  it  cluti  in  n  jierpeinlirnhir  itiriTli-ii, 
with  tho  hand  downwnrdH.  Inscription:  BA2IAKT0NTO2  ArAHOKAKOYS  AIKAIttV 
Monog.  No.  5  c,  pi.  xi.  c. 

Another  interesting  coin,  cited  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  is-- 

“II.— A  Drachm.  Oh.  Ilimcl  of  King,  with  helmet  unit  fillet,  to  the  vis  l.f 
Inscription:  BA2IAET2  ME1'A2  ETKPATIAH2.  lin.  Two  heads  lo  rigtil,  nmlr 
and  famuli’.  Inscription  :  HAIOKAEOT2  KAI  AAOAIKH5.  Moling.  No.  1:1 
pi.  xi.  o." 

• 

[N.I!. — Tlio  coin  marked  ns  Mr.  Ilrcroton’s  ill  noto  2,  p.  ISO,  vol.  ii.,  has  hit.  h 
passed  into  tho  possession  of  Liout.-Genorni  Fox,  who  tins,  however,  most  liix  niliy 
permitted  mo  to  engrave  tho  profile  on  thn  olmTsc,  even  to  the  detriment  of  tin. 
eomploto  novelty  of  the  piece,  which  ho  lind  designed  to  reserve  for  o  future  seriis 
a  publication  on  rare  und  inodited  coins  from  his  own  collodion.] 
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Jam  its  Piunskv  was  till!  seventh  son  of  Mr.  John  Priuscp, 
alderman  of  London,  and  mombor  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Queeulmrough,  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  and  after  t.lns  return  of  William  Pitt  to  power  in 
liSO-l.  Mr.  John  Prinsep  had  amassed  a  eousidorablo  fortune  in 
India,  where  he  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  James  Peter  Auriol, 
iSeerefary  to  Government  in  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  descended  from  an  aueiont  Protestant  family  originally 
settled  at  Chartres,  in  Languedoc.  In  the  year  1787  ho 
returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  engaged  in  business  as 
an  East  India  agent:  and  Italian  sillc  merchant  As  a  pro¬ 
prietor  of  East  India  Stock,  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
advocacy  of  the  policy  which  had  for  its  object  the  opening 
of  the  commerce  of  India  to  the  free  competition  of  British 
merchants,  a  policy  which  he  lived  to  see  adopted,  lmt  in 
the  beneficial  results  of  which  he  did  not.  participate,  having 
become  involved  in  the  general  commercial  crisis  which 
occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  In  con- 

1  Mr.  Henry  T.  I’riiwp  Ims  favored  mo  with  this  notice  of  the  life  of  his 
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sequence,  however,  of  his  eonneetion  with  India  no  fewer  than 
seven  of  his  sons,  including  the  subject  ot  this  memoir, 
obtained  employment  or  sought  a  career  in  that  country. 

James  Prinsep  was  born  on  the  ‘JOth  August,  17!M).  lie 
was  distinguished  almost  from  infancy  for  habits  of  exactness 
and  minute  attention  to  whatever  fairly  attracted  his  mind. 
Many  of  the  productions  of  his  ingenuity  and  skill  were  long 
retained  by  members  of  the  family  as  memorials  of  unusual 
talent  displayed  at  a  very  early  age.  One  of  these  is  remark -■ 
able.  It  is  the  model  of  a  carriage,  with  springs  and  lamps 
complete1,  with  doors  and  windows  opening  and  shutting,  and 
ships  letting  down,  at  will :  its  size  in  the  whole  does  not 
exceed  six  inches. 

Mr.  John  Prinsep,  having  removed  his  family  to  Clifton  in 
the  year  180S),  James  was  sent,  to  school  at  .Mr.  liullock’s 
with  his  two  younger  brothers,  Thomas  ami  Augustus,  amt 
for  two  years  had  the  beneiit  of  the  instruction  and  discipline 
of  that  seminary.  The  remainder  of  his  education  was 
irregular,  the  result  of  lessons  at;  home,  and  occasional  aid 
from  his  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  from  the  latter  of  whom, 
especially,  ho  acquired  a  taste  for  music,  which  he  prosecuted 
with  success  in  after  life.  At  tile  age  of  fifteen,  when  it  had 
become  necessary  to  decide  upon  a  career  for  him,  his  ingenuity 
and  skill  in  design  pointed  to  the  profession  of  an  architect 
as  especially  appropriate,  and  he  was  sent  to  study  under 
Pugin,  with  a  view  to  his  being  afterwards  received  hv  Mr. 
W.  Wilkins,  who  had  kindly  offered  to  take  him  as  his  pupil 
and  assistant.  This  project,  was,  however,  defeated,  his  eyes 
having  sustained  injury  from  too  close  application  to  mechanical 
and  other  drawing;  though,  under  skilful  medical  treatment, 
his  sight  was  completely  restored,  ami  lm  never  in  after  life 
felt  the  slightest  inconvenience  in  this  respect. 
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Being  thus  shut  out  from  one  profession,  lie  was  for  some 
time  without  any  certain  prospect  in  life.  At  this  period  it 
was  suggested  to  his  father  that  an  opening  might  be  found 
in  the  Assay  department  of  the  mints  of  India.  James  was 
accordingly  sent  to  attend  the  chemical  lectures  of  Dr.  Marcet, 
at  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  was  afterwards  entered  as  fee  appren¬ 
tice  to  Mr.  Bingley,  the  assay  master  of  the  Hovel  Mint, 
London,  from  whom  he  received  a  corlilieate  of  proficiency, 
and  obtained,  in  1819,  from  Mr.  Patterson,  the  Last  India 
director,  the  appointment  of  Assistant  to  the  Assay  Master 
of  the  Calcutta  Mint.  At.  the  age  of  twenty  he  sailed  for 
India  in  the  ship  Tlnntjhj  with  his  younger  brother  Thomas, 
who,  as  lirst:  of  his  year  at  Addiseombe,  had  secured  an 
appointment,  in  the  Bengal  Engineers.  They  arrived  at. 
Calcutta  on  the  loth  September,  1811),  and  were  received  by 
their  brother,  Henry  Tlioby,  a  civil  servant  of  ton  years’ 
standing,  then  in  oiliec  at,  Calcutta.  James  Prinsep  was 
appointed  to  serve  under  Dr.,  now  Professor,  If.  II.  Wilson, 
then  Assay  Master  at  Calcutta,  and  so  formed  an  acquaintance 
which  had  great,  influence  upon  the  pursuits  of  his  after 
life.  Before  many  months  had  elapsed,  1'r.  Wilson  was  sent, 
to  Benares  on  a  special  mission,  to  remodel  the  Mint  in  that 
city.  He.  remained  there  for  more  than  a  year,  during  which 
time  James  Prinsep  continued  as  assistant  in  Calcutta,  executing 
all  assays  required  in  the  metro;  (ditan  Mint,  while  the  general 
management,  of  the  oiliec  and  department  in  connection  with 
bullion  merchants  and  the  treasury  was  conducted  hy  Hr. 
Atkinson,  who,  though  not  at  that  time  a  certified  ussaycr, 
had  the  advantage  of  considerable  experience  in  the  general 
duties  of  this  department.  • 

The  organization  of  the  Mint,  of  Benares  being  completed, 
Dr.  Wilson  was  recalled  to  Calcutta,  and  James  Prinsep  was 
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nominated  Assay  Master  in  the  Benares  mint.  He  proceeded 
to  his  new  appointment  by  water  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
1820,  and  his  journey  up  the  Ganges  aifonled  opportunities  for 
the  exercise  of  his  pencil,  of  which  hi'  freely  availed  himself. 
His  sketches  of  the  scenery  and  incidents  of  this  voyage  are 
still  retained  anil  highly  prized  by  members  of  his  family. 
Arrived  at  Benares,  he  relieved  I)r.  Wilson  there,  and  took 
his  place  as  Assay  Master  and  Secretary  of  the  Mint  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  Dr.  Yelil,  of  the  Company’s  Medical  Service,  being 
the  Mint  Master. 

Before  James  Prinsep  reached  Benares,  the  foundations  of 
a  new  Mint,  with  official  residences  for  both  Mint  anil  Assay 
Masters,  were  already  laid,  and  some  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  building  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Barrack  depart¬ 
ment.  Its  style  of  bare  walls,  without  the  slightest  decorative 
ornament,  offended  the  taste  of  the  young  Assay  Master,  and 
his  first  efforts  in  architectural  design  were  directed  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  edifice  which  was  to  be  his  official  and 
domestic,  residence  for  many  years.  He  submitted  amended 
plans  to  the  Military  Board  at  Calcutta,  and,  undertaking  to 
complete  them  at.  the  estimated  cost  of  the  original  design,  was 
employed  in  their  execution. 

James  I'rinscp’s  success  in  tin •  construction  of  this  edifice 
having  demonstrated  his  architectural  talent,  he  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  upon  several  new  works  at  the  station,  and, 
amongst  others,  built  the  church  erected  there  at  the  joint  cost 
of  Government  and  the  European  residents.  But  his  active 
mind  was  not.  content  with  this  one  pursuit  as  an  adjunct  to 
his  official  duties;  his  devotion  to  science  was  earnest  during 
the  v^olc  period  of  his  residence  at  Benares.  He  prosecuted 
especially  his  chemical  studies,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  this  science  in  Europe ;  and,  directing  his  ntten- 
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tion  to  the  measurement  of  heat,  prepared  an  article  on  the 
subject,  which  he  sent  home  to  Dr.  lloget,  by  whom  it  was 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  the 
‘Transactions’  of  that  body,  where  it  attracted  much  attention. 
Whilst  at  .Benares  also,  in  conjunction  with  Moils.  Duvanccl 
(a  French  naturalist,  connected  with  Baron  Cuvier),  and  with 
some  others  devoted  to  diU’ereut  branches  of  research,  In-  esta¬ 
blished  a  Literary  Institution,  and  set  up  a  press  of  his  own 
preparation,  for  the  purpose;  of  printing  the  proceedings  of 
this  society. 

In  1823,  tine  finance  of  India  being  considered  to  he  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  alford  the-  prospect  of  a  permanent  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure,  the  Government  liberally  appropriated 
the  local  duties  levied  at  tin1  principal  cities  of  the  Bengal 
l’residcncy  to  the  improvement  of  the  respective  towns,  and 
appointed  Committees  of  the  public  officers  to  apply  the  funds, 
.lames  Prinsep  was  nominated  a  member  and  Secretary  of  the 
Benares  Committee.  At.  his  suggestion,  the  streets  of  Benares 
were  widened  and  improved  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the 
buildings  would  permit,  and  the  whole  town  was  provided  with 
sewerage.  The  city  is  built  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Ganges, 
and,  facing  the  river,  stands  high  above  the  water  at  its  greatot 
elevation,  hut  the  ground  sinks  as  it  recedes,  from  which  cause 
stagnant,  pools  anil  marshes  were  formed  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  most  densely-peopled  wards.  In  the  rainy  season  they 
were  the  cause  of  great  unhealthiness,  and  in  the  dry  season  be¬ 
came  mere  receptacles  of  filth.  For  the  cleansing  and  (Infilling 
of  these,  .lames  Prinsep  excavated  an  arched  tunnel  passing 
upwards  from  the  lowest  water  line  of  the  Ganges  under  the 
seven-storied  houses  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  town. 
This  work,  which  was  executed  in  less  than  two  years  from  its 
commencement,  and  without  accident,  is  to  this  day  pointed  out 
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as  a  remarkable  effort  of  successful  engineering ;  beneficial  to 
the  town,  as  well  from  improved  salubrity,  as  from  the  space 
reclaimed  by  drainage  for  much  desiderated  grain-markets  and 

From  the  same  fund,  under  James  I’rinsep's  direction, 
the  lofty  minarets  of  the  Musjid  of  Aurangzib,  the  foundations 
of  which,  from  proximity  to  the  encroaching  river,  were  giving 
way,  so  as  to  threaten  danger  to  bathers  and  destruction  to 
the  neighbouring  houses,  were  taken  down  and  restored.  About 
the  same  period,  also,  he  undertook  the  construction  o!  a  stone 
bridge  over  the  Knramuiisn,  a  river  that  divides  the  province  ut 
Benares  from  Baliiir.  The  rest,  upwards  of  a  lakh  of  rupees, 
was  provided  hy  a  wealthy  native,  l’atm  Mai,  whose  Hindu 
creed  taught  him  to  esteem  it  a  pious  work,  and  one  calculated 
to  secure  for  himself'  future  beatitude,  no  less  than  present 
fame  and  worldly  honor.  The  bridge-  live  arches  of  large 
span — is  still  a  marked  feature  of  the  high  military  road  to 
Benares.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  entire  submergence  hy  the 
river  in  more  than  one  year  of  extraordinary  inundation, 
without  material  injury. 

While  connected  with  these  public  works,  James  1'nnsep 
took  occasion  to  make  accurate  drawings  of  the  principal  streets 
and  buildings  of  the  Holy  City  of  the  Brahmins,  and  to 
number  and  classify  its  population.  The  results  of  the  census 
were  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society.  It  is  the  most  careful 
and  accurate  that  had  up  to  that  time  been  made  of  any  city 
of  ASia ;  and  the  original  volume  containing  its  details,  in  the 
Hindi  language  and  character,  is  still  carefully  preserved.  A 
selection  of  the  drawings,  accompanied  by  a  careful  and  minute 
jnap  of  the  city  prepared  by  himself,  was  transmitted  to 
England  in  1824  and  1825  for  publication,  and  appeared 
under  the  title  of  “Views  and  Illustrations  of  Benares,” 
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In  mechanics,  James  l’rinscp’s  skill  was  remarkable.  He 
prepared  witli  liis  own  hands,  for  purposes  of  assay,  a 
balance  of  such  delicacy  as  to  indicate  tin:  tliree-tliousandt.li 
part  of  a  grain.  This  balance,  when  lie  left  India  in  his 
last  illness,  was  purchased  by  the  Government,  in  order  that 
it  might  he  retained  for  assay  purposes  in  the  mint  of 
Calcutta. 

At  the  end  of  18;J0,  the.  mint  of  Benares  was  abolished,  and  tile 
whole  coinage  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  eoneontratod  in  the  new 
building  prepared  for  the  purpose  at  the  seat  of  government  by 
Captain  (since  Major-General')  W.  Nairne  Forbes,  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers.  James  I’rinsep  was  in  eonsetpienee  recalled  thither 
to  take  his  place  as  deputy  Assay  Master  ill  that  establishment, 
under  bis  old  superior,  Dr.  Wilson.  This  re-assoeiatiun  gave 
a  new  turn  to  his  literary  pursuits,  bringing  him  into  connection 
with  the  Asiatic.  Society,  anil  with  establishments  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  natives,  then  recently  endowed  under  Dr.  Wilson’s 
superintendence,  and  since  so  much  enlarged  and  improved. 
He  also  at  this  time  formed  a  closer  intimacy  with  Major 
Herbert,  a  scientific  officer  of  the  Company’s  army,  witli  whom 
lie  had  become  acquainted  at,  Benares,  and  who,  being  now  in 
office  at  Calcutta,  projected  the  publication  of  a  periodical  under 
the  name  of  ‘  Gleanings  in  Science,’  the  proposed  object  of 
which  was  to  make  known  in  India  all  useful  discoveries  or 
advances  in  art  and  science  immediately  on  their  appearance  in 
Europe,  and  likewise  to  afford  to  scientific  men  in  India  a  ready 
means  of  communicating  their  own  discoveries  and  ideas.  To 
this  periodical  James  I’rinsep  was  a.  large  contributor  from  the 
commencement,  and  his  papers  are  amongst  the  most  prised 
of  its  original  essays  and  articles. 

But  the  engineering  skill  which  had  so  improved  Benares 
likewise  found  employment  at  Calcutta,  The  brother  who 
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had  come  with  James  to  India  as  an  engineer,  died  sud¬ 
denly  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  engaged  in  making  the 
canal,"  for  connecting  the  river  llngli  with  tin?  navigation 
of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  thus  forming  an  additional  passage 
for  the  increasing  water  trallie  between  the  capital  and  the 
eastern  districts  of  Bengal.  The  completion  of  this  work 
James  Prinsep  was  led  to  undertake  on  his  brother's  account, 
and  he  executed  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  ami 
of  their  Board  of  Works.  The  locks,  built  by  him  in  the  midst 
of  a  soil  of  cpbeksaiuls,  upon  a  principle  of  his  own  devising, 
were  regarded  as  a  highly  skilful  piece  of  engineering,  and 
have  lasted,  in  good  preservation,  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  year  18131,  Major  Herbert,  the  projector  and  editor 
of  the  *  Gleanings,5  accepted  the  appointment  of  Astronomer  to 
the  King  of  Oudh,  and  transferred  the  conduct,  of  his  periodical 
to  James  Prinsep.  In  his  hands  it  assumed  immediately  a  new 
character.  The  illustrations,  heretofore  few  and  very  imper¬ 
fect,  took  the  form  of  well-executed  lithographs  and  engra\  ings, 
almost  all  of  which  were  the  product  of  the  editor’s  own  artistic 
skill.  He  opened  eomimmicat intis  with  all  the  scientific  men  of 
India,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  u-e  the  page-.  of  the 
‘Gleanings5  for  the  dissemination  of  their  researches  and  dis¬ 
coveries  ;  and  the  credit  of  the  work  and  its  circulation  increased 
rapidly  with  the  increasing  value  of  the  original  rounumiii  .1- 
tions  it  contained.  This  periodical  was  not  undertaken  with 
any  hope  or  desire  of  pecuniary  gain  ;  the  aim  of  it  .,  roudtn  tors 
was,  simply,  the  promotion  of  seienee.  At  tir>t  they  se  krd  tioin 
tint  limited  number  of  subscribers  merely  sutlirieut  to  mm 
the  expenses  of  publication;  and,  as  the  circulation  im  leased, 
applied  the  additional  income  so  obtained  in  imploring  the 
form  and  materials,  until  it  was  brought  at  hist  to  such  a  con¬ 
dition  as  to  rival  publications  of  the  same  character  in  Knrope. 
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In  tlic  your  1832,  Dr.  Wilson  was  appointed  to  the  Boden 
Professorship  ol  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  accordingly  retired  from  the  service  of  the  .East  India 
Company,  leaving  vacant  all  the  employments  he  so  ably  filled 
in  India.  J nines  Prinsep  succeeded  him  as  Assay  Master  in  the 
.Mint  of  Calcutta,  and  Secretary  to  the  Mint  Committee.  He 
also  look  his  place  in  the  Committee  of  Education  and  in  the 
Government  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  native  youth, 
lie  was  likewise  nominated  to  succeed  him  as  Secretary  to  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  for  which  office,  though  wanting  his 
predecessor’s  great  proficiency  in  Sanscrit  literature,  he  was 
especially  qualified  by  his  scientific  attainments  and  habits  of 
intercourse  with  the  literary  men  of  India. 

In  bis  capacity  of  Assay  Master,  .lames  Prinsep  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  Government,  in  the  year  1833,  a  project 
for  reforming  weights  and  measures,  which  received  its  ap¬ 
proval  and  was  at  once  adopted  by  Lord  Wm.  Bcntiuck,  the 
then  Governor-General  of  India.  As  connected  with  the  same 
subject,  he  strenuously  advocated  the  introduction  of  an  uni¬ 
form  coinage,  the  rupee  to  be  styled  the  Company’s  rupee,  and 
to  be  of  the  weight  of  180  grains,  including  10  of  alloy,  so 
as  to  form  the  unit  of  his  scheme  of  weights.  This  project 
also  was  carried  out,  but  not,  until  the  year  1835,  after  the 
Charter  Act  of  1833  had  given  a  new  constitution  to  the 
Government.  Thu  measure  was  eminently  successful  j  and  by 
a  coinage  of  fifty  millions  of  pieces  in  one  year,  the  old  sicca 
currency  of  Bengal  proper  was  entirely  changed  and  displaced. 
In  the  measures  to  curry  out,  this  important  change,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  for  adapting  the  existing  copper  currency  to  the 
new  rupee,  .lames  l’rinsep’s  judgment  and  official  labours  were 
severely  tested. 

But  it  is  in  his  literary  capacity  that  wc  have  henceforth 
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principally  to  consider  him.  Through  Ins  connection  with  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  new  life  and  vigour  were  instilled  into 
its  proceedings.  Ho  made  it  his  aim  to  open  the  whole  circle 
of  useful  knowledge  embraced  in  the  design  of  its  founder,  Sir 
W.  .Tones,  to  the  industry  and  talents  of  all  who  cultivated 
scientific  or  literary  pursuits  connected  with  the  Hast.  The 
meetings  of  the  Society  became,  through  his  management,  more 
full  and  frequent,  under  the  conviction  that  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  desire  for  information  on  the  progress  making 
in  all  departments  of  science  would  there  always  find  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  to  gratify  curiosity,  if  not  to  afford  full 
satisfaction. 

Before  James  Prinsep  had  been  many  months  installed  as 
Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  he  proposed  to  its  managing 
committee  to  connect,  his  scientific  periodical,  the  '  Gleanings,' 
more  closely  with  the  Institution  ;  to  alter  its  name  to  that  of 
‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic  .Society,’  and  to  furnish  its  numbers 
gratuitously  to  members  of  the  Society.  The  project  was 
most  favourably  received,  and  the  periodical,  from  March  7th, 
1838,  was  published  monthly,  with  an  augmented  quantity  of 
matter,  under  the  new  title. 

Through  this  close  connection  with  the  Asiatic  Society, 
James  Prinsep  now  felt  the  necessity  of  devoting  himself 
largely  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  India,  and  espe¬ 
cially  applied  himself  to  the  deciphering  of  ancient  inscriptions. 
Copies  of  these  from  monoliths,  rocks,  and  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  India,  were  constantly  forwarded,  and  in  like  manner 
copper  plates,  containing  ancient  grants  of  land,  as  discovered 
from  time  to  time,  were  cither  transmitted  to  he  deciphered, 
or  if  that  work  had  been  performed,  the  translation  lmd  to  be 
verified  and  compared,  and  the  original  transcribed  accurately 
for  exhibition  in  lac-simile  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  With 
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tlic  aid  of  pundits,  and  assisted  in  tlie  first  instance  by  the  Rev.  • 
Dr.  Mill  and  other  Sanscrit  scholars  of  the  Presidency,  James 
Prinsep  undertook  this  task,  and  accomplished  it  with  a  success 
that  surprised  all  who  knew  that  his  proficiency  in  Sanskrit 
literature  was  limited,  and  only  kept  pace  with  what  the  work 
itself  necessarily  required  and  taught. 

Being  so  drawn  into  the  prosecution  of  such  studies,  James 
Prinsep  cultivated  this  branch  of  arelwolegy  with  an  ardour 
that  carried  his  discoveries  beyond  those  of  his  learned 
predecessors.  The  inscriptions  on  the  pillars  at;  Delhi  and- 
Allalmhad,  which  had  been  copied  in  fae-simile,  and  published 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Society’s  proceedings,  in  the  time 
of  Sir  \V.  Jones,  and  the  deciphering  of  which  had  baffled 
that  accomplished  scholar,  and  his  successors,  Colebrooko  and 
Wilson,  yielded  at  last  to  our  author’s  ingenuity  and  perse¬ 
verance.  lie  discovered  that  the  two  inscriptions  were  identical, 
and  had  their  counterparts  on  rocks  at  Girnar,  in  Gujarat,  on 
the  western  side  of  India,  and  at  Dliauli,  in  Kutalc,  on  the 
eastern  side ;  the  character  of  all  being  similar  to  that  of 
inscriptions  occurring  among  the  old  Buddhist  temples,  monas¬ 
teries,  and  topes  of  Sancln  and  at  Bhilsa,  in  South  Bundelcuud, 
which  afforded  the  key  for  deciphering  most  of  the  letters. 
This  oft-repeated  inscription  was  found,  when  completely  read 
and  translated,  to  contain  edicts  of  the  great  King  Piadasi, 
another  name  for  Asoka,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  before 
our  era,  and  was  the  contemporary  of  the  early  iSelcuoidai 
kings  of  Syria.  The  name  of  Antiuchus,  with  those  of  Ptolemy, 
Magas,  anil  Autigomis  was  found  recorded  or  referred  to  in  , 
tlie  body  of  the  inscription  at.  Girnfir;  and  the  muling  of 
these  was  confirmed  ten  years  after,  by  the  detection  of  the 
same  names,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  a  fifth  monarch,  in 
another  copy  of  these  edicts,  expressed  in  a  different  character. 
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on  a  rock  at  Kapurdigiri,  in  Afghanistan,  when  that  inscription 
was  deciphered  by  Mr.  Norris.  These  inscriptions  afforded 
the  first  verified  connection  of  tiro  history  and  arcluvolngy  of 
India  with  contemporary  events  and  sovereigns  of  the  "Western 
world.  Tire  importance  of  the  discovery  was  universally  fell , 
and  it  justly  excited  a  keen  interest  and  curiosity,  not  only 
throughout  India  but  in  every  country  which  boasted  of 
civilization  and  progress  in  letters.  Owing  mainly  to  this 
discovery,  and  to  the  credit  gained  by  the  periodical  he  con¬ 
ducted,  James  l’rinsep’s  name  came  very  soon  to  be  known 
and  respected  in  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  in  Asia. 
Many  literary  societies  of  the  West  paid  him  the  compliment 
of  electing  him  a  corresponding  member,  and  he  was  named 
for  this  distinction  by  the  Inst  it  fit  do  France,  lie  was  thus 
brought  into  communication  with  all  the  most  distinguished 
literary  and  scientific,  men  of  the  day,  and  maintained  with 
them  a  correspondence  which  produced  many  evidences  of 
reciprocal  esteem. 

Another' subject  of  interest  which  Janies  1’rinsep  through 
his  Journal  contributed  to  develop  and  bring  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  was  the  vast  variety  of  new  species  of  fossil 
animals,  some  of  the  highest  interest,  which  were  discovered  in 
Upper  India  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain,  now  Colonel,  Sir 
Proby  T.  Cautley. 

We  should  weary  the  reader  and  trespass  beyond  the  design 
of  the  present  brief  notice,  if  wv  were  to  attempt  to  describe 
and  characterise  all  that  was  done  through  this  ‘Journal’  for 
the  advancement  of  science  in  all  its  departments  in  India. 
The  curious  inquirer,  who  would  pursue  the  subject  in  dc 
tail,  must  refer  to  the  seven  volumes  of  the  ‘  Journal,’  from 
183.J  to  1838  inclusive,  each  containing  from  live  hundred 
to  one  thousand  pages,  in  which  the  entire  of  these  results 
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will  1)0  found  in  the  original  form  in  which  they  were  given 
to  the  public. 

While  Jmnes  Prinsep  was  prosecuting  these  inquiries,  anti 
conducting  the  correspondence  which  embodied  the  discoveries 
we  have  noticed.  Captain  Burnes  and  other  political  employ  is 
of  Government,  in  Central  Asia  were  making  extensive  collec¬ 
tions  of  coins  with  Creek  and  bilingual  inscriptions,  and  of 
other  relies  of  antiquity.  Coitus  were  also  exhumed  or  found 
in  other  parts  of  India,  especially  by  French  officers  in  the 
service  of  lianjit  Sing,  bearing  legends  in  various  types 
of  character.  These  were  all  forwarded  to  Calcutta,  to  ho 
deciphered  and  explained ;  and  this  labour  led  James  Prinsep 
into  the  study  of  numismatics  as  connected  especially  with 
Indian  ttrelueolngy.  1  [is  discoveries  and  critical  investigations 
in  this  field  became  in  a  short  time  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  subjects  treated  and  dismissed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal.  The  articles  containing  them,  it  is  the  object  of  the 
present  publication  to  collect  into  a  form  susceptible  of  easy 
reference. 

The  incessant  exertion  and  labour  which  attended  those 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  combined,  as  they  were,  with 
the  artistic  application  required  to  delineate  and  engrave  the 
various  objects  of  interest  submitted  to  his  research,  super- 
added,  as  all  this  wear  of  mental  and  visual  power  was,  to  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  not  nnlaborious  office,  produced  the  effects 
which  might,  indeed,  have  been  foretold,  on  a  constitution  na¬ 
turally  robust ;  and  under  them  James  Prinse]>  ultimately  sank. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  Ibilb  he  began  to  suffer  severely  from, 
headaches  anil  sickness.  These  were,  at  first  attributed  by  his 
medical  adviser  to  a  bilious  affection,  and  were  treated  as  such. 
The  symptoms,  however,  rapidly  increased,  to  the  alarm  of  his 
friends  and  family,  anil  were  traced  to  an  affection  of  the  brain. 
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In  October  of  that  year  James  Prinsep  was  compelled  to  tear 
himself  away  from  all  liis  numerous  pursuits,  ami  to  make  the 
voyage  to  Europe  as  the  only  hope  left,  of  recovery.  lie  sailed 
for  England  in  the  Herefordshire  ;  hut  the  sea  air  and  change 
of  scene  afforded  no  relief,  and  the  alfection  of  the  brain,  which 
proved  to  he  a  softening  of  its  snhstauee,  destroying  its  sound 
working,  and  impairing  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  gained 
strength.  lie  arrived  in  England  in  a  hopeless  condition, 
lingering  nearly  a  year,  until  relieved  from  his  sull'crings  by 
i  death  on  the  ii&ul  of  April,  1840. 

The  intelligence  of  his  decease  was  received  with  sorrow 
by  tlic  European  and  Native  communities  of  India ;  and  all 
united  in  the  desire  that  some  lasting  testimonial  of  his  worth, 
and  of  their  esteem,  and  admiration,  should  be  placed  in  a 
prominent  position,  to  manifest  to  future  generations  the  feel" 
in gs  so  universally  entertained  towards  him.  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  it.  was  determined  to  give  to  this  testimonial  the  form 
of  a  (Unit  or  landing-place,  with  a  handsome  building  for  the 
protection  from  sun  and  weather  of  passenger*  lauding  or 
waiting  to  embark;  and  this  building,  bearing  bis  name,  stands 
now  below  the  fort  of  Calcutta,  as  a  distinguished  ornament  of 
the  city. 

The  character  of  James  Prinsep  as  a  public  and  as  a  literary 
man  will  be  best,  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  public 
works  and  literary  and  scientific  productions  winch  we  have 
recapitulated.  These  remain  as  memorials  of  hi*  activity  in 
mind  and  body,  and  of  the  untiring  energy  and  exactitude  with 
which  he  pursued  each  object  of  research.  The  unsparing  pains 
with  which  lie  devoted  himself  to  assist  a  fellow -labourer,  and, 
without  envy  or  self-seeking,  to  promote  his  wishes  and  his 
success,  were  universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  It  w;c.  thi-. 
quality  especially  which  won  for  him  oviry  day  new  colleague-. 
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iu  his  literary  and  scientific  labours,  and  left  all  with  whom 
he  became  so  associated,  permanent  and  admiring  friends.  _ 

To  his  family,  who  were  proud  of  him  from  boyhood,  and 
who  watched  with  intense  satisfaction  and  sympathy  his  entire 
career,  glorying  in  the  general  recognition  of  his  high  qualities, 
and  in  the  public  esteem  lie  won, — their  early  bereavement  was 
a  source  of  deep  and  abiding  sorrow.  They  have  still  a  mourn¬ 
ful  pleasure!  in  recurring  to  many  acts  of  his  life,  which  dis¬ 
played  his  extreme  affliction  for  all  of  them;  and  it.  is  with 
unfeigned  satisfaction  that  they  hear  this  testimony  to  his  many 
virtues,  and  .seek  to  add  a  wreath  to  the  many  which  have 
already  been  laid  upon  his  honoured  grave — tributes  of  private 
friendship  and  of  public  regard. 

James  I’rinsep  was  married  on  the  Birth  April,  1HI55,  to 
Harriet,  eldest;  daughter  of  Colonel  Aubert,  of  the  Bengal 
Ann}',  by  whom  lie  had  a  son,  who  (lied  in  infancy,  and  a 
daughter,  who,  with  the  widow,  still  survives. 

[  As  a  brother  is  seldom  tho  best  or  most;  accredited  eulogist,  I 
append  im  aide  estimate  of  .lames  I'rinscp’s  merits,  extracted  from 
n  notice  of  his  Hfo  liy  I)r.  'Falconer,  and  published  in  t.lio  '  Colonial 
Magazine,’  in  December,  1H-H) : — K.  T.'| 

*•  Thus  tlift!  James  Trinsep,  in  tho  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  That  lu*  was  a  groat 
man,  it  would  not  perhaps  ho  striotly  correct  to  assort;  but  ho  possessed  qualities  of 
a  vory  high  ordor,  such  ns  are  scarcely  loss  admirable  than  greatness;  and  ho  1ms  loft 
abundant  proofs  hohind  him  to  establish  that  ho  was  one  of  tin*  most  talented  and 
usoful  mon  that  England  has  yot  given  to  India.  Of  his  intellectual  olmraotor,  tho 
most  prominent-  foatuvo  was  enthusiasm  one  of  tho  primo  clomontH  of  gonitis;  a 
burning,  irrepressible  enthusiasm,  to  whioh  nothing  could  sot  hounds,  and  which 
eommumoutod  itsrlf  to  whutovor  oamo  hoforo  him.  Tho  vory  strength  of  his  manful 
ooustitution,  iu  this  rospool,  was  perhaps  opposed  to  his  attaining  tho  oxoollonco  of  a 
profound  Ihiukov ;  it  lod  him  to  ho  earned  away  frequently  by  first  impressions,  and 
t-«  apply  his  powers  to  a  gmdor  vnngo  of  subjects  than  any  human  mind  aim  master 
ov  excel  iu,  To  this  outhusiasm  was  fovtmmtoly  united  a  habitude  of  order,  ami  power 
of  geiieruli/utiou,  whiah  enabled  him  to  grasp  ami  cumprahond  tho  greatest  variety 
of  dotails.  His  powers  of  perception  were  impressed  with  genius--they  were  clear, 
vigorous,  ami  instantaneous,  The  extent  of  his  eupueity  was  wonderful,  and  the 
number  and  variety  of  his  acquirements  no  less  remarkable. 
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“Himsolf  tho  soul  of  enthusiasm,  lie  transfused  a  portion  of  his  spirit  into  every 
inquirer  in  Indin;  lie  seduced  men  to  observe  mid  to  write ;  they  felt  ns  if  lie  observed 
nnd  wgtchod  over  them ;  and  tbe  mere  plonsuvo  of  participating  in  Ids  sympathies 
and  communicating  with  him,  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  reward  for  tho  task  of  a 
laborious  and  painful  investigation.  Had  ho  done  nothing  else,  he  would  have 
deserved  an  immortal  remembrance  in  India ;  but  his  own  labours  were  the  grand 
stay,  tho  glory,  and  honour  of  the  1  Journal.’  .... 

“  It  was  in  tho  conduct  of  this  'Journal'  that  tho  amiable  nnd  good  qualities  of  the 
man  were  most  apparent,  nnd  of  most  honelit  to  the  public.  Ilia  time,  services,  books, 
and  apparatus  were  always  at  the  command  of  whoever  requested  them ;  and  the 
humblest  correspondent  in  the  remotest  corner  of  India,  could  limbo  certain  of  bis 
aid,  with  a  readiness  and  a  good  will  which  he  would  vainly  have  looked  for  in  a  paid 
agent.  His  purse,  toe,  was  freely  opened  where  occasion  required,  No  kind  of 
inquiry,  howovor  foreign  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  was  carried  on  in  India,  with 
which  ho  did  not  at  once  become  identified ;  and  tho  keen  interest  be  appeared  to  toko 
in  tho  labours  of  othors  encouraged  the.  inquirer  to  go  mi,  or  apply  himself  to  some¬ 
thing  now.  Never  was  thora  a  mind  more  free  from  the  paltry  atal  mean  jealousies 
*  which  sometimes  beset  se.ientilie  men.  Tho  triumph  of  others  scented  to  give  him  ns 
much  plcnsuro  as  if  nehieved  by  himself ;  nor  would  he  allow  liny  burnings  or 
jealousies  to  assail  the  harmony  of  the  supporters  of  his  jourmd :  when  he  saw  any 
prospect  of  such  a  contingency,  he  throw  himself  into  the  tuvm  h,  took  the  blame  on 
himsolf,  and  never  allowed  matters  to  come  to  a  rupture.  Then*  was  a  ebunn,  too, 
about  his  writings,  which  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  ;  he  limited  after  troth,  nnd  eared 
not  how  often  or  lmw  notoriously  he  stumbled  upon  error  in  tbe  pursuit.  His  ardour 
often  led  him  astray,  but  be  was  the  first  frankly  ami  fearlessly  to  confess  it.  He  was 
utterly  devoid  of  tlmt  intolerance  of  being  found  in  error,  mol  loathness  to  recant, 
which  often  beset  meaner  minds.  The  entire  range  of  seientilie  literal  lire  dors  not 
perhaps  contain  n  more  striking  illustration  of  this  than  ono  of  the  last  paper.  which 
Uo  wrote  on  Hactrian  coins,  where  lie  shows  in  a  tly-noto,  how  the  altered  reading 
of  a  single  drunk  letter  exposes  the  incorrectness  of  as  line-spun  ami  erroneous  a  string 
of  inferences  of  his  own,  ns  ever  emunuted  from  the  pen  of  Wilford,” 
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L— ON  THE  ANCIENT  HOMAN  COINS  IN  TILE 
CABINET  OF  THE  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


['SKI>T.iailiK.U,  181)2.] 

I  Lvvixu  Ijooiv  lately  engaged  in  deciphering  the  inscription 
of  an  antique  copper  coin  found  at  Ivanouj,  by  Mr.  E.  Y. 
Invin,  O.S.,  and  presented  to  ns  by  Capt.  Sanders,  Execu¬ 
tive  Engineer  at  Oawnpore,  I  was  led  into  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  Asiatic  Society’s  small  cabinet 
itself,  which,  although  it  boasts  but  a  very  insignificant; 
collection  of  'Homan  coins,  and  those  mostly  without  any 
record  of  the  exact  localities  in  which  they  were,  found, 
or  of  the  parties  who  presented  them,  is  entitled  to  some 
interest,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Indian  origin  of 
all  that  it;  contains.  It  was  not  until  the  year  ,1814, 
that;  the  Society  opened  a  museum,  and  publicly  invited 
contributions  to  it  of  the  natural  productions,  antiquities, 
coins,  and  other  curious  monuments  of  the  country :  it 
is  the  less  surprising,  therefore,  that  its  collection 
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who  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  consulting  hooks 
on  the  subject,  some  clue,  however  insufficient,  to.  the 
decyphcring  of  worn  and  imperfect  mcdalic  remains, 
which  appear  to  a  novice  to  doty  scrutiny. 

Wo  here  possess  the  advantage  of  reference,  in  the 
Society’s  library,  to  flic  splendid  numismatic  works  that 
were  printed  in  Europe  during  the  last;  century,  when 
numismatology  was  a  favourite  study.  The  copious 
volumes  of  Vaillunt,  Putin,  Membarba,  Hunter,  and 
Jkmduri,  leave  hardly  a  possibility  of  doubting  the  exact 
epoch  of  a  Roman  coin,  when  the  device  on  either  side, 
or  a  few  letters  only  of  the.  inscription,  arc  still  visible. 
It.  is  by  means  of  these  works  that  I  have  been  able  to 
deeypher  and  classify  the  greater  part  of  the  coins  in  the 
following  catalogue.  I  have  added  to  the  list  several  that 
were  the  private  property  of  Mr.  II.  II.  Wilson,  Col.  T. 
Wilson,  or  myself,  found  in  different  parts  of  India.  I 
have  also  availed  myself  of  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  the 
Society's  coins,  drawn  up  by  I)r.  It,  Tytlor,  in  the.  year 
1 820,  which  includes  the  mention  of  twelve  Roman  coins. 

The  number  in  the  cabinet  at;  present;  amounts  to  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty  :  they  extend  in  antiquity  through  a 
period  of  more  than  one  thousand  years,  from  the  Augustan 

ago  down  to  the  decline  of  the  Lower  Empire . 

.  .  .  There  arc;  few  among  them  which  would  be  objects 
of  primary  interest;  among  professed  medallists  at  home, 
who,  in  the  profusion  of  Roman  coins  everywhere  dis¬ 
covered  in  Europe,  are,  content;  with  none  hut  those  of 
superior  lubrication  and  high  preservation,  worthy  of  the 
titles  of  ‘medals’  and  ‘  medallions  of  largo  and  smaller 
modulus,’  fancifully  conferred  upon  them  in  their 
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class-books.  We  possess  none  oi  what  are  usual  1\ 

called  1  medallions  of  large  lirass  :  ’ . (hose  beautiful 

specimens  of  the  die-sculptor's  arl  are  suppos'd  to 
have  been  struck  less  with  a  view  to  circulation  as 
coin  than  as  memorials  of  state  events  ami  families  ot 
note.  The  pieces  found  in  India  are  ehielly  of  the 
lower  denominations,  (he  common  currency  ot  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire;  and  if  it  were  allowable  to  argue 
from  such  insutlieieut  data,  tin-  predominance  among 
our  specimens  of  the  copper  coin  of  Kgyptian  fabrication 
confirms  what  is  known  from  history,  oi  that  country 
having  heen  tin*  principal  channel  of  commerce  bet  ween 
India  and  the  'Roman  .Umpire.  Robertson  say  •  that  specie 
was  one  of  the  principal  returns  in  trade  for  the  spiers, 
precious  stones,  silk  etc.,  of  India;  it  is  m<t  improbable, 
therefore,  that  the  coin  of  the  empire  circulated  tea  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  India;  and  that  there  existed  tm  native 
currency  ut.  an  early  period  among  the  Hindus,  we  have 
Urn  authority  of  Pausnnias,  and  the  silence  of  other 
authors  on  the  subject.  This  supposition  is  supported 
by  the  almost,  nav,  total  absence  of  the  remains  of  any 
ancient  Indian  coinage.  Tin*  Indian  coins  of  Kmiouj 
and  the  Dukhan,  described  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  ‘Asiatic 
Itoscarehes,’  and  the  Indo-t ireeiati  coins  of  Major  Tod, 
are  evidently  < hvrmhnih  from  the  I’aetrian  coinage,  from 
the  types  of  which  they  gradually  progress  into  purely 
Ilindit  models;  but  these  are  comparatively  .scarce,  and 
must  soon  have  given  place  to  the  coins  of  the  Muhamma¬ 
dan  oompierors,  Coinage  is  certainly  «me  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  has  travelled  and  is  still  travelling  east¬ 
ward,  Thus  we  see,  at  the  present  day,  countries  jm„ 
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mediately  to  tlio  east,  of  us,  Ava  and  China,  nearly 
destitute  of  fabricated  money  of  their  own;  into  the 
former  of  which  our  silver  and  copper  currency  is  but 
now  by  degrees  beginning  to  penetrate,  while  the  latter 
along  the  coast  is  supplied  with  dollars  from  America ; 
and,  within  perhaps  a  century  or  so,1  in  its  north-western 
provinces  with  coin  struck  hy  the  neighbouring  frontier 
states  of  Nepal,  Labor,  etc,,  for  their  use.  .Hut  this  is 
a  digression  involving  questions  of  deep  research,  foreign 
to  my  present  object,  and  which.  I  am  hy  no  means 
prepared  to  discuss . 

[  The  body  of  this  article,  together  with  the  four  illus¬ 
trative  engravings,  has  been  omitted  in  the  present,  reprint, 
as  it  oilers,  confessedly,  lint  little  of  novelty  or  value,  I  have 
introduced  the  above  extract,  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  James  Prinsep’s  labours  as  a  numismatic  author. 

I  desire  to  take  this  early  opportunity  of  claiming  a  lenient 
criticism  for  any  imperfection  that  may  be  detected  in  the 
style  or  arrangement  of  James  I’nnsep’s  original  Essays. 

.Sir  Abu.  Jones,  on  the  first,  inauguration  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  liengnl,  in  1781,  in  shadowing  forth  the  charac¬ 
teristics  that,  were  likely  to  mark  tlu;  contributions  of  Anglo- 
Indian  authors,  expressed  himself  as  follows: — 

*•  If  (his  first  |mhlirntiun  of  the  Asiutic  Sueirty  should  nut  answer  those  expei-tn- 
timiH  which  nmv  have  been  hastily  formed  hy  the  learned  in  Kurnp»\  they  will  ho 
candid  enough  to  consider  the  disadvantages!  which  must  naturally  have  attended  its 
institution  unit  retimleil  its  jimp-ess.  A  mere  mini  of  letters,  retired  from  tlio 
world,  amt  iiUoltiiiR  his  whole  time  to  plulostiphu-iil  or  literary  imrsuil*,  is  u 
elmmeter  unknown  union;;  Kiiru|iniiis  ill  India,  where  every  imliviilnnl  is  n  man  of 

business  in  the  civil  or  military  state,  uml  nmstaully  oeeiijiied  either  inti . . 

of  ftovernnieut,  in  the  mlministmthm  of  justice,  in  some  ile]mrtmetit  of  revenue  or 
rommeree,  or  in  one  of  the  lilieral  iirofessi.ms, . very  few  hours,  therefore,  in  (lie 

>  Tile  Chinese  m-ovim-rs  north  of  the  llim.'ilnyu,  Tibet,  etc.,  were  «n]ii>lie(l  with 
mill  struik  in  tin-  valley  of  Xrli-.il.  Jir,  -Veto  in  Sfjuit  Coimnc. 


CiltliKK  COINS. 


n._W  TlIKOmiliK  COINS  IN  uni  OAJifflBt 
()K  TIIll  ASIATIC  B001ETY- _ 

[JANUARY, 

1, 1V,»«  .to-rtol  Uk.  Itoum  C».S  IK  «...  OalnuK.  of  to 

a  future  (KKHUsion);  and  I  Miovo  iaU“m.^ 

*  .  f  iiu,  iivst.  two  avo  itir  from  being 

Hu.  spoonnens  «  ^  ^  lll0  drawings  of  them 

to  furnish  tolerable  gujd.es  for 
tJussistanee  of  the  student  in  discriminating  foe  corns 
«f  these  countries  at  dilforent  periods  ol  tlirnr  **«>. 

!  rannof  ■  say  how  many,  out  of  *>  ^liole,  have 
Wen  found  in  India  itself;  many,  certainly,  appear  fo 
lnV0  been  brought  from  Persia.  Both  Orman  and  l  a- 
,hu  coins,  however,  are  mot  with  frequently  m  Indn. 
’.u',d  U  is  very  easy  to  know  them  when  once  their  torn 
been  presented  to  the  eye.  Several  were  brought 
;  n  Persia  by  Col  Wilson,  who  kiiully  permitted  me  to 
,U  drawings  of  them  ;  J/mnt.  (Mr  obtained  a  tew 

in  his  overland  journey  to  India ;  mid  Lieut.  Barnes  has 

2ed  me  with  one  or  two  speeimens  of  a  number  ot 


S  liur.KK  miNs. 

coins  collected  by  him  in  Ancient  Haetria.  a  country  hut 
rmqitly  opened  to  (lie  investigation  of  the  antiquarian. 

If  is  from  this  unexplored  jlhrt  of  Asia  that  we  may 
confidently  expect  a  multitude  of  Creciau  antiquities 
gradually  hi  he  developed.  Travellers  of  all  nations  are 
already  flocking  thither  to  trace  the  steps  and  discover 
tho  monuments  of  Alexanders  Indian  conquests.  1  he 
most  successful  in  this  interesting  line  of  research,  partly 
from  the  advantage  of  his  rank  in  the  Malui-rajd  Ranjit 
Sing’s  service,  hits  heen  Ceneral  \ettiuru,  who.  imitating 
lk'lztmi  at  the  Pyramids  of  Kgypt,  instead  of  conjectur¬ 
ing  and  speculating  upon  the  origin  ot  tin*  celebrated 
Tope  or  mound  of  Mauikyalu  in  the  Punjab,  set  boldly 
to  work  in  jSdtl  to  pierce  info  its  solid  mass  by  digging. 
ILc  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  nl  numerous  coins 
and  oilier  relies,  which  had  lain  untouched  for  perhaps 
twenty  centuries.1  A  Russian  antiquary,  l  understand, 
hud  previously  amassed  a  vast  collection  of  Creek  coin-. 
in  flu;  same  country.  Hut  it  is  bv  no  means  in  the 
Punjab  alone  that  we  are  to  look  for  antiquarian  riches; 
the  North  Western  provinces  of  India  offer  as  large  a  field 
of  enquiry  ;  and  if  tin- coins  of  Kanotij  and  <  bidh  are  loss 
interesting  from  the  nature  of  the  characters  in  which 
their  legends  are  graven  being  wholly  unknown,  they 
should  nevertheless  he  regarded  as  more  curious  because 
they  speak  this  unknown  language,  and  remain  the  only 
records  id'  kingdoms  and  revolutions  whose  existence  is 
lmt  faintly  discernible  tm  the  page  of  history, 


r AimiiAN  on  arsakian  coins. 


It  is  principally  to  instigate  those,  who  have  opportu¬ 
nities  of  forming  collections  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  .that 
I  have  drawn  up  these  notes,  and  I  cannot  adduce  a  more 
powerful  motive  for  studying  and  searching,  than  the 
example  and  success  of  that  indei'atigahlo  investigator 
of  history  and  antiquity,  'Major  Tod,  who  describes  his 
method  of  forming  a  collection  in  the  first  volume  of  tho 
‘  Transactions’  of  the  Uoyal  Asiatic  Society  : — 

“Pur  the  lust  twelvo  yours  of  my  residence  in  India  (amongst 
Muhruttus  mid  Rajputs),  the  collecting  of  coins  as  an  auxiliary  to 
history  was  one  of  my  pursuits :  and,  in  tho  rainy  season,  I  had  a 
parson  employed  at,  Mathura  and  other  old  cities  to  collect  all  (hat 
were  brought,  to  light,  hy  the  action  id'  the  water  while  tearing  up  old 
foundations  and  levelling  mouldering  walls. 

“  In  this  manner  I  accumulated  about.  120,000  coins  of  nil  denomi¬ 
nations;  among  which  there  may  he  not  aliove  a  hundred  calculated 
to  excite  interest,  and  perhaps  not  aliove  one-third  of  that  numher  to 
lie  considered  of  value  :  lint,  among  them  there  is  an  Arau.iiimn/s  uud 
a  Mknamihu,  besides  some  rare  medals  of  a  Parthian  dynasty,  probably 
yet  unknown  to  history.” 

[  I  have  omitted  the  introductory  Plate  of  this  article, 
together  with  the  letter-press  thereunto  referring,  for  the  same 
reason.  that,  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  details  of  the  previous 
paper  on  Roman  Coins.  ,1  resume  my  extracts  with  the  text 
explanatory  of  Plate  1.  of  the  present  series. — R.  T.] 

- ^  PARTHIAN  OR  ARSAKIAN  COINS. 

The  Parthian  monarchy  was  erected  hy  Arsaees,  who 
tilled  the  ulliee  of  satrap  in  Hnelria,  in  the  year  2o(i  ls.e. 
lie  laid  opposed  (he  designs  of  Themlotus,  who  lmd  first 
revolted  from  the  third  Syro-Mueedoniuu  monarch,  and 
had  raised  the  Hadrian  provinces  into  an  independent 
stilt e.  Ileiug  unsuccessful,  lie  tied  to  Purthiii,  where  lie 
expelled  the  governor,  and  declared  himself  independent. 
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Vaillant,  the  numismatologist,  has  written  a  copious 
history  of  this  powerful  dynasty;  and  has  endeavoured 
to  classify  the  coins  of  the  twenty-nine  Arsneidte  kings  : 
hut  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  there  is  ton  much 
of  the  fanciful  in  his  appropriations,  and  most  antiquarians 
have  given  up  the.  attempt.  The  greater  number  of  (lie 
Parthian  coins  have  the  same  name,  apsakot.  with  ditfe- 
ront  epithets, — ‘King  of  Kings,'  ‘The  (treat  Pionetieeiit,’ 
‘Lover  of  the  Greeks,’  etc.:  the  heads,  however,  are  very 
different  and  numerous. 

The  most  rational  mode  of  arrangement  is  to  place 
those  which  arc  host  executed  lirst  (for  Greek  workmen 
were  doubtless  then  employed).  And,  as  the  execution 
falls  off)  and  the  Greek  characters  become  obscure,  we 
may  suppose  the  dynasty  to  progress  towards  its  absorp¬ 
tion  into  the  Persian  empire,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Sovorus,  A.n.  22(i.  There  is  a  remarkable  distinction  in 
the  head-dress  of  these  princes  ;  beginning  with  the 
simple  band  or  diadem  of  the  Greek  monarchy,  it 
gradually  changes  into  a  deep  turban,  and  at  length 
becomes  a  high-mitred  cap,  like  that  of  tin*  Persian 
monarchs . 

Kuo  1. — Oimmsi:. — IlVail  with  wart  mi  tin-  lmv!n  ;»1 :  hair  do  >  d 
in  nova  of  curls:  plain  hand,  with  lilli-t:.  hanging  h.  hind :  an  t 
apparently  with  a  wreath  in  its  mouth. 

Hkvhusk. — Figaro  scaled,  holding  mil  a  l«.w  ever  tin  i  kir.n  i.  r  > 
Al-omul  HASIAKflS  ltASlAKC.N  AP3AKOY  KTEPlVtoY  .MhAlOf  1 IIM- \\, 
•MAEAAIIN03. 

Culmii'l  Wilson  Imd  linn-  i*i»Iiih  with  t he  --imr  *'yiulii'l.  nln.  h  \  .mrnn  ifoe-.jE.  ■  in 
Amiim  Vimmirs  Will,  IV  i-ugli-  limy  u|.,.  ilnn.tr  IVm*  ,  ,  \  4,j  „  |-e. 

[Mr.  Lindsay,1  our  latest  authority  on  Parthian  Medal-, 


Kup,  ltiirrii.li-r-iil-l.iiH.  II".  Curl.,  is.'iil’. 


ssigns  these  corns  to  Arsares  XV.,  l'lirahatcs  IV.,  37  ».c.— 
A.n.  'J'ho  monogram  £p  is  stated  to  represent  Ilcracloa.  ] 
h’m.  /i. — Oiivnitsi:. — Head  of  peculiar  features,  with  pointed  heart 
lid  hooked  nose. 

Hnvr.usi:.— Sitting  figure  in  (rowsers,  with  how,  wry  rudely 
xeeillrd  and  the  legend  HASIAEftS  AP3AKOT  Kmi’ANOTS  •MAIiAAH. 

(lolouul  Wilson  Iihh  une  similar,  ami  Imth  I'mTiwjinml  with  imo  in  Vnilluat 
nirheit  .Wwi.'us  Milhritlitl.i'S  II,  (Vail,  i,  nil.) 

[Probably  Arcaccs  V  L,  Mithridates  I.  Lindsay,  p.  !(>(>.} 
’Pm.  (!. — Head  with  plain  turban  and  bow  behind  :  same  iuseriptioi 


.Fie.  3. — Head  with  mitred  cup,  and  arched  nose,  well  executed 
VpO,  stunt!  US  fig.  1 ,  BASlAEflS  MEl'AAOY  AP3AKOT  BEOnATPO 
iKATOPtis,  of  hotter  execution  than  cither  of  Urn  foregoing. 

Yuilluat;  usrrihos  tile  atilivd  riqi  t.t)  Arsumlos  Orotios.  ttulimel  Wilson  Ian 
iintlaT  roia  of  similar  rlmmetiT. 

[Mr.  Lindsay  gives  this  coin  to  Arsaces  IX.,  Mithridatei 
l.  me.  l:>ii-H7.j 

A  noth  mt. — Mitred  liead  similar  to  tig.  3,  hut  without  Urn  land 
rnaments ;  same  type,  iiAStAEnx  hasiaean  apsakot  aikaic 

TKPl'KTOT  'MAKAAHNOY. 

[Tim  legend  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  piece  belong 
o  Arsacos  VI.,  Mithridates  I.  u.e.  173—13(5.] 

Pm.  K. — Head  with  mitred  cap,  as  in  fig.  2,  with  a  pec, alia 
ymhol  behind  it  [  an  anchor !  ]  :  same  reverse.  ’ 

[See  Lindsay,  No.  3(5,  Platt!  II.  Arsaces  X.,  Mmiskim 
i.e.  <S7— 77.] 

Pin.  7. — Head  with  deep  turban  anil  mitred  cap  about  il,  and  ho> 
lehind,  with  fillets  of  rudest  lubrication :  character  quite  perverted. 

A  noth  mu. — Plain  head-dress  and  device  very  rude,  baiiait 
lAtlAMAN  AltVNO  rvni-N  AIXAIOV  ..XANOVO. 

la  this  Iho  haowh  il"!' of  the  I  lin  k  lt  Ucrs  sinus  vrry  fust  ilccliitiag,  nail  it 
ilmost  iiuposiilih-  In  . . .  tlo  ito.iriplioli  |o  lie  iilcitlinil  with  Hint  iil'llg.  !i. 

[Mr.  Lindsay  allributrs  a  coin  willi  a  similarly  outline* 
device  ’(No.  00.  Plate  IV.  1  to  Arsaees  XXVIII 
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discovering  distinct  Parthian  muni's  and  titles,  a'-neinfed  with 
the  imperfect  Greek  inscriptions.  I  quote  Pr.  Si  nil's  original 
note  on  the  subject: — 


“  Slmrlly  liftin'  rmr 
rark,  I  wus  lnl  tn  <■111111 
oriphiHvil  l.y  Mr.  Tlim 
«1.  .vii.,  Will);  nml  u 


cuiiwiif  Mr!  Tinman;,  trail  ;V«;„ni  mMv,  Kin;:  Ynl..;-. 

Pr.  Scott  adds  in  a  limt  mitt — “Since  beginning  this  article, 
1  have  heard  from  Paris  that  M.  de  Lnngpdtier  had.  in  lS-V:, 
printed  the  decipherments  of  this  and  analogous  legends  mi 
I’arthian  coins.”  M.  de  Lnngpener’s  readings  t  have  imi  as 
yet  been  able  to  refer  to  ;  hut  we  may  hope  shortly  to  have 
the  advantage  of  that  practiced  urrluenlogisl’s  mat  tire  views 
upon  this  and  all  matters  coimecled  with  Parthian  coinage  in 
his  forthcoming  work  on  tin;  subject.—-!'!,  T.J 

AxtiTUKli. — Tin1  simie,  hut  iiuuv  legible ;  under  the  ii.nv  * *('  id! 
those  then:  is  a  kind  of  altar  formed  lil.e  the  letter 


[  Mr.  Lindsay,  in  aeciml  with  M.  Haitholoimei,  propose,  to 
consider  this  as  the  initial  monogram  for  Tumlinirr,  lb,  Scott, 
supported  by  Pr.  .Monltmium’.s  Sassaniaii-Pi  hlvi  reading, 
Aturia,  prefers  Assyria.] 


Tim  avorngi!  wi'i^ht  of  tlm  ulnar  Aisui-iila*  tiro*  hm;i  i .  oil  -i .. 

with  the  Hymlinls  of  (In*  huh  unit  tin*  inniiii,  inni  ii  *-t .ic  -  il— .  1,  i .  ;  !.<  \  * . 

Arttueert  Artuliaims  (I.  2C1),  nml  unnthrr  vvilti  Inn  -.nui!  liiloc,  li.-eSai,;  >n  » 
nvim  llm  lii'iul  (lif>*.  !l),  wliivli  is  unt  r.miul  ill  V nilhitit. 


SASSANIAN  CniNS. 

The  Kassanian  innnurehy  in  Persia  enniiiieuivtl  with 
tlui  year  222,  A.n.,  trlit>u  A  Ha  xer\es  overthrew  the 
Ihirthian  dynasty.  1!  nmlinueil  until  itself  overt  timed 


CA1SINKT 


TUK  ASIATIC  SOClKTVj 


I 


l>y  the  Mulmnmuulan  KUalife  in  the  year  a.d.  03(5.  ISTo 
modi'  of'  adjusting  the  numismatology  of  this  period. can 
ho  attempted  until  wo  arc  able  to  road  tho  ancient 
JLVhlvi  eliaraotors  in  which  their  legends  are  expressed. 
Perhaps  if  a  eonsiderahle  eolleetion  of  these  coins  was 
made  (and  they  seem  to  he  very  common  in  Persia),  some 
key  might  he  discovered  to  the  value  of  tho  alphabet. 

[As  the  researches  of  I)e  Natty1  first  enlightened  us  on  tlio 
enigmas  of  the  early  Sassanian  writing,  so  tho  acuteness  of  Prof. 
Olshauseu8  lias  since  cnahlcd  him  to  teach  us  tho  decipher¬ 
ment  of  tlio  more  modem  stylo  of  Pchlvi  that  closely  preceded 
the  invention  of  the  Katie  alphabet;  and  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  trace  the  Pchlvi  character  in  its  various  mutations 
and  ramifications,  from  the  simple  elements  of  Ardesldr  llabek’s 
inscriptions — comprising  in  all  seventeen  forms11 — down  to  tho 
elaborate  pointed  alphabet  of  the  P&rsis,  which  numbers,  in 
obedience  to  Arabian  and  Indian  requirements,  no  less  than 
thirty-two  letters.4  And,  thanks  to  tho  Societd  Asiatiquo  of 
Paris,3  wo  arc  further  here  able  to  sot  up,  in  appropriate  type, 
the  counterpart  transcript  of  the  original  legends,  which  I  insert 
after  James  Priusop’s  descriptive  notice  of  tho  types  of  each 
medal,] 

Km.  •>. — A.  silver  coin  in  the  onhinet,  of  tlio  Asiatic,  Society. 

Oiivisisn. — 'l’lio  head  of  the  king  faring  tlio  left,  with  curly  heard, 
and  a  largo  tuft  of  ourly  liair:  a  potiuliar  crown  or  cup  with  two 
foalliors  behind  :  around  it  a  legend  in  Pelilvi  rliaraeters,  very  dis¬ 
tinct,  but  the  purport  unknown  :  it  is  given  more  dourly  in  A. 


1  '  JIcimiiiTs  Mir  ilivrrsrs  Autii|tiiti's  dr  In  l’i  I'm*,'  i'm'is,  1 70S. 

'  nil*  ivlilrtti.brgritilrn.'  Yuli  I),  .Instils  (iWmitsril.  Kii[iiinluigiin,  1SI3. 
Alsu  ‘  N’timismiilii'  tlhruiiicb',*  vul,  i\,  ISIS. 

1  Is-  Suer,  p.  HO.  K er  I'lirti  v,  |il.  wii.,  ]i.  Ms. 

*  Aui|ii<-t"i!  ila  IVrruii, ‘Zniil  Avcslit.'  I’liris,  1721.  Alphabet  lithographed  at 
limn  liny, 

Tltr  ilirs  fur  this  fmiiil  were  rxmilnl  under  the  dim-tiun  of  5t.  Mold,  by 
M  invi'llin  Lcgnmd.  AW  ‘  Journal  of  tin*  Kujul  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  sii.  p.  ‘271. 
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Kevkbse. — A  lire  altar  fuiilhragj,  with  two  priests  or  defenders, 
heaving  swonls  or  sceptres. 

(11.) — Another  coin,  similar,  and  inscription  partly  identical. 

|"  (loins  of  Shapnr  I.,  a.i>.  2d0 — 271. 

ItnsToiinn  Lhoknos  is  I’nm.vf. 

|  )JuijAJ’JJU  )  Mji-G  J)J)J  I  i 

JJ  C’^  Ji !  1 

As  T  have  given  a  modern  Persian  counterpart  uf  the 
Polilvi  tj'pe,  I  have  not,  thought  it.  necessary  to  eomplieate  the 
first  transcript  with  the.  Tarsi  distinguishing  marks.  Though 
I  must  confess  that  the  modern  unpointed  t ype--»in  its  similarity 
of  forms — is  less  easy  to  read  than  the  original  Sassatiiau  of  the 
coins,  certainly  less  so  than  the  well-outlined  Hock  inscriptions. 
I  reserve  any  further  development  of  these  alphabets  for  a  move 
appropriate  occasion,  in  connexion  with  a  plate  that  1  have  to 
illustrate  under  Article  ix.J 

Pin.  10. — Another  similar  coin.  In  lieu  of  the  rarivd  fuv  on  Hu- 
altar  is  salislitutcd  the  head  of  a  king  :  little  of  the  l>;:<-nd  is  vi  iff-. 

rn  Ciilimcl  Wilson's  n.livetii.ii  er .  or  t«"  m.'i.  ,.f  ..  .i.nit.r  .lin.i.M,  im 

tin'  fmi  is  the  must  nmiin»ii  symtml :  flu-  Irjs  nil  hi  hi.  ,.f  lr.~  a  iiii!'.  r .  ft. mi  !!i, 
two  above  given  ill  jmrl,  lull  mu' Muni  i.  « v  i.l<  isllv  fie  >me,  f I,  a  j.;.  :  .-a  U 

will'll  nail  till'  uni’  which  piwiili-.i  it  in  A  unit  It  all  m . shi  tit!.  .  f!n  cilia,- 

mimnwli,  ns  ‘  King  nf  Kings/  rtr. 

Pm.  12.— A  eivsi'i'iif.  head-dress  of  this  form  .".nr.  in  ,.f 
(Inhmcl  Wilson's  emus,  m  oilier  respeei .  .■  uuil  ar  to  flu-  r.  ;  at.  . 
another  coin  the  emblems  represented  in  tig.  Id,  us  i.niati..»i .  ..|  ij„. 
priest's  wand  or  sceptre. 

[Yowlegiril  1st,  a.i>.  :5‘.)‘.l —  PAO.  ! 

Fin.  M—  (of  (.'olonel  Wilson's  -a  ri,  lia :  .  1.  n  e  '  i  win,!  |,( 
lie  mistaken  for  Arabic,  also  eml.lrm  i  of  tin-  ino..n,  far  ,  an  i  ih-  . ,  i,  .1 
lire. 

|  Kliosru,  1 1.,  A.n„  .'.til  ..r,2N. 

Ouvwtsi;.—  0»\i^  f*M  Sti* 

Iluvwisr,. — Date,  'eleven  1  iX*-”*  -“AgjJji 
Mint  iiiark, 


liACBUAN  COINS. 
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I’m.  15. — A  small  gold  coin,  of  very  rnilc  fabrication,  brought  by 
Lieutenant  Conolly,  from  Klum'tsnn :  tiro  head  1ms  a  crescented  cap, 
and  tiro  oommenooment  of  tlio  second  part  of  the  inscription  agrees 
with  that  of  figs.  A.  and  B. 

Bkvkr.sk. — The  lire  altar  and  priests,  rudely  executed. 

This  coin  was  noticed  in  the  ‘  CHctimiigs  in  ScioiUiC,’ 1 
vol.  iii.  21)5. 


BA0T.UIAN  COINS. 


In  the  reign  of  Autioclms  II. — tho  third  of  the 
Solouoidtc — Thoodotus,  the  governor  of  Bactria,  revolted 
and  established  an  independent  monarchy.  His  capital 
was  the  modem  Bnlkh,  and  his  extensive  kingdom 
included  parts  of  modern  Kabul,  Khurasan,  and  Bukhara. 
It  is  remarked  by  Major  Tod  as  singular,  that,  although 
the  Arsacidan  money  is  so  plentiful,  antiquarians  have 
seldom  met  with  those  of  the  Bactrian  princes,  and 
indeed  the  names  of  only  nine  of  them  have  been  rescued 


1  [  “TUi!  Auntie  Society  of  llongul,  on  tlio  7th  Man'll,  1SI!2,  passed  a  resolution, 
Unit  tlio  monthly  journal "  hitherto  published  under  the.  name  of  ‘  (Hennings  in 
Science,1  should  he  permitted  to  ossmuo  that  of ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 1  and 
to  continue  it  as  long  os  the  publication  remained  under  the  cliurgc  of  one  or  both 
of  tiie  Secretaries  of  tile  Society."  James  I’riuscp's  dedication  of  the.  first  volume  of 
the  ‘Journal  of  the.  Asiatic  Society,’  well  explains  tlio  history  of  the  earlier  pnldicn- 
lioii.  It  is  ns  follows;- --“To  Captain  James  0.  Herbert,  Bengal  Infantry,  *  *  * 
whose  judgment  originated ;  whose  perseverance  and  exertions  successfully  established; 
mid  whose  superior  abilities  supported  for  three  years  the  first  journal  in  India 
devoted  to  the  exclusive  publication  of  (Hennings  in  Science;  this  volume,  in  nil 
respeels  hut  title,  a  eonlimiutiou  of  his  mvu  wort,  is  inscribed,  by  his  attached 
friend,  the  Kilitur.— -Vii/ruttn,  Jmmiirti  1,  While  adverting  to  these  perio¬ 

dicals,  it  limy  he  useful  to  record  tho  progress  of  tlio  earlier  quarto  publication, 
entitled  ‘Tile  Asiatic  Itesearelies,'  which  look  ils  origin  as  tho  effectivu  Jmirmd 
of  tho  Asiatic  Society,  instituted  lit  (Mruttuin  17M,  uml  emitinued  to  omliody  the 
palters  and  proceedings  of  that  Society  until  ttdlii,  when,  having  reached  its  twenty- 
iirst  volume,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  octavo  1  Jmirmd  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Seagal,1  which  laid  already  existed  as  a  eoiieuvreiit  publication  from  IHilii,  under  tlio 
conduct  of  Janies  I'riusep.  It  is  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  Anglo-Indian  nutliars, 
that  t!,e  early  volumes  of  tho  1  Asiatic  Ucsciirrhcs ’  should  havn  gone  through  no  less 
than  four  reprints  in  Knglaml,  besides  tnuishdions  and  rejiulilieations  in  Prance. — 
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from  obscurity.  So  little  was  before  known,  that  Major 
Tod  himself  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  new  branch  of  numismatology,  and  in  a 
worthy  manner, — by  adding  two  new  medals  discovered 
in  India  to  the  only  two  hitherto  known; — one  of  Apollo- 
dotus,  found  in  the  site  of  an  old  town,  Surapura, 
between  Agra  and  Etaweh  ;  the  other  of  Menander  from 
Mathura. 1  This  example  has  instigated  others  to  the 
search,  and  a  number  of  Bactrian  or  Indo-Scytliian  coins 
are  now  coming  to  light  in  the  Upper  Provinces.  I  have 
before  alluded  to  General  Yentura’s  discoveries ;  and  to 
those  of  Messrs.  Burnes  and  Gerard,  in  their  route 
through  ancient  Bactriana;  Colonel  Swiney  of  Kurnal 
has  also  been  successful  in  collecting  and  examining, 
and  we  may  therefore  soon  hope  to  havo  the  subject 
thoroughly  elucidated.  Such  coins  as  were;  in  the 
Society’s  cabinet,  I  have  already  depicted  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  volume  of  the  ‘Researches,’  to  illustrate  the  learned 
remarks  of  Mr.  II.  H.  Wilson,3  which  should  be  perused 
by  those  who  are  now  eager  to  prosecute  the  impiiry.  I 
have  introduced  into  the  present  plate  a  few  of  the  same 
figures,  with  a  view  to  show  the  general  appearance,  of 
these  curious  coins. 

]7ia-  17. — Is  taken  from  a  cast  made  from  the  scaling  wax  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  gold  coin  found  at  Manilcyala  by  General  Ventura. 

Obteese.— A  standing  figure  with  right-arm  outstretched,  and  a 
kind  of  glory  round  the  head :  letters  not  deoyphorablo. 

Keyeese. — Figure  of  a  warrior  holding  a  spear  in  tlm  right  hand, 
and  apparently  (from  comparison  with  more  perfect  specimens  of  a 
similar  coin)  presenting  an  offering  on  an  altar :  tlio  name  illegible. 


1  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  i.  31-1. 
1  1  Asiatic  Researches.’  vol.  xvii.,  p.  fifil). 
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Fig.  18. — Is  a  drawing  made  in  a  similar  manner  from  anothei  of 
the  Manikyala  gold  coins. 

[  This  coin  is  re-engraved  in  PI.  XXI.  fig.  2,  and  *P1. 
XXIX.  fig.  8,  and  also  in  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  PI.  XIV.  fig.  9.] 

Ohverse. — The  Persian  head-dress  and  flowing  hair  are  here  appa¬ 
rent,  but  on  the  Reverse  the  seated  prince  has  rather  the  Indjan 
costume.  Tlio  characters  on  both  sides  are  quite  distinct,  and  have 
somo  similarity  to  Grook,  but  they  lmvo  not  yet  been  interpreted. 
There  is  a  curious  symbol  upon  all  this  class  of  coins,  resembling  a 
gridiron,  or  key,  with  sometimes  three,  sometimes  four,  prongs. 

MM.  Rcinn.ud  and  Saint  Martin  (Journal  Asiatiquc  1831)  read  part  of 
the  inscription  on  the  obverse  NANOBAQOT. . .  .PKIKOT,  and  on  the  reverse 
MANAOBA . .  TO,  but  nothing  is  gained  therefrom.  They  ascribe  the  ooin  to  Greek 
or  Asiatic  princes  who  inherited  the  authority  of  Alexander’s  successors  in  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Indus. 

[  The  obverse  legend  runs  pao  nano  pao  oohpki  kopano  ;  the 
reverse  as  given  above.] 

Fig.  10. — A  small  copper  coin,  sent  to  mo  in  a  letter  by  Dr.  Gerard, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Manikyala. 

Obverse. — The  head  of  a  king,  with  a  kind  of  glory. 

Revehse. — An  equestrian  figure,  with  the  flowing  ribbons  of  the 
Persian  diadem :  the  characters  are  here  decidedly  Greek,  and  appear 
to  form  the  usual  title  of  &a<ri\ous  BatnAew. 

Pig.  20. — Is  a  copper  coin  resembling  the  last,  procured  by  myself 
at  Ronaros. 

[  These  belong  to  the  class  of  coins  that  bear  the  titles  of 
2othp  mepas  BA2IAET2  basiaeon  without  any  indication  of  the 
name  of  the  king.] 

The  greater  portion  of  the  coins  found  at  Manikyala 
are  stated  by  Lieutenant  Burnes,  to  whom  a  copy  of  the 
plates  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  Essay  was  sent  by  post,  to  have 
figures  of  a  Baja,  dressed  in  a  tunic,  sacrificing  on  an  altar, 
on  the  obverse  ;  and  a  figure  standing  by  a  hull,  on  the 
reverse  (‘Asiatic  Besearches,’  xvii,  pi.  ii.  figs.  26  to  30): 
others  are  found  with  the  impress  of  an  elephant,  and 
a  kind  of  dagger  (a  female  figure  ?)  But  as  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  these  are  rather  Indian  than  Greek,  I  have  not 
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included  them  in  the  present  collection,  and  hog  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  ‘Asiatic  Researches’  and  to  Colonel 
Tod’s  Essay. 


MUHAMMADAN  COINAOF  OF  PKKSIA. 


To  comploto  the  sketch  of  Persian  coins,  it  seems 
necessary  to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  coindgo  of 
the  Muhammadan  powers  which  succeeded  the  Sassanian 
dynasty. 

At  the  period  of  the  promulgation  of  the  religion  of 
Muhammad,  the  money  of  the  Lower  Roman  Empire  was 
current  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Khalifat  of  Abd-ul-nuilik,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hijra  76  (a.d.  695,)  according  to  Marsden,  that  a  distinct 
coinage  was  instituted  with  a  view  of  superseding  the 
currency  of  Greek  or  Byzantine,  and  Persian,  gold  and 
silver. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  this  event  are  thus 
detailed  by  the  Arabian  writers  : — “  The  Khalif  having 
adhered  to  the  practice  of  commencing  his  epistles, 
addressed  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  with  the  Musulnum 
formulary  sentence,  declaring  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  the  ministry  of  the  prophet ;  the  Christian  monarch 
took  offence  at  what  appeared  to  him  an  insult,  and 
threatened  that  if  it  wore  persisted  in,  he  should 
retaliate,  by  introducing  into  the  inscriptions  on  his 
coinage,  with  a  view  to  circulation  throughout  the 
dominions  of  the  former,  words  not  likely  to  be  accept- 
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able  to  the  professors  of  Islamism'.”  This  impolitic 
contention  produced  the  effect  that  might  have  been 
expected,  and  Abd-ul-malik  determined  to  be  before¬ 
hand  with  him  hi  blazoning  the  creed  of  the  Faithful 
upon  a  new  coin  of  his  own  fabrication,  and  he  pro¬ 
cured  the  ablest  artisans  from  Damascus  to  out  the 
dies.  Many  of  the  first  Muhammadans  were  however 
scandalized  at  allowing  the  sacred  name  of  God  to  be 
profaned  by  the  contact  of  impure  hands. 

The  names  of  the  Arabic  pieces  of  money  are 
uniformly  inserted  in  their  marginal  legend,  and  are 
all  taken  from  the  coins  of  the  Lower  Roman  Empire. 
Thus  the  copper  piece  was  called  fals  from  follis  ; 
the  silver  dirham ,  from  drachma^  and  the  gold  coin, 
jIuja  dinar,  from  denarius ,  which  though  properly  a 
silver  coin,  was  used  generally  to  denote  coins  of  other 
metals,  as  the  denarius  wris,  and  the  denarius  auri ,  or 
aureus. 

The  Society’s  cabinet  does  not  possess  any  of  the 
early  Muhammadan  coins ;  but  one  brought  by  Lieut. 
Conolly  from  Persia  (fig.  16,  PI.  I.)  will  serve  as  a 
general  specimen  of  all  those  of  the  Omiah  and  ’Abbas 
Khalits.  They  contain  the  date  and  place  of  fabrication, 
but  not  the  name  of  the  prince.  The  coins  of  the 
Samanian  dynasty  in  Persia  differ  but  little  in  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  they  bear  the  name  of  the  sovereign  under 
that  of  the  prophet.  The  Sultans  of  the  Saljiik  dynasty, 

1  Marsdun’a  ‘Numisniatn  Orimtnlia’  xvi.  [In  addition  to  tlia  information  on  tliis 
subject  afforded  by  A1  Mnkrizi  (Hintoria  Monetro  Arnbicio,  o<).  0.  G.  Tychson, 
Rostol:,  1797)  and  other  intermediate  authors,  the  reader  will  find  an  admirable 
resnmfi  of  those  incidents  by  M.  rlo  Sanlry,  in  the  ‘Journal  Asiatiquo’  of  Paris, 
vol.  riii.  1830.— E.  T.] 
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who  wrested  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Empire 
in  the  11th  century,  struck  the  emblem  of  the  sun  m 
the  constellation  of  the  lion  upon  the  obverse  of  then- 
coin,  and  these  devices  have  since  become  well  known 
as  the  chivalric  order  of  distinction  in  Persia  ;  its  origin 
is  referred  by  Marshman  to  the  horoscope  of  Glmit-nd- 
din  Kai  Khusru,  who  began  to  reign  in  123(5.  The 
earliest  mention  of  it  is  in  Tavernier’s  Travels,  1076. 
The  kings  of  the  Turkman  or  Ortolcite  dynasty,  in  the 
13th  century,  introduced  heads  on  their  coin  in  imitation 
of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  notwithstanding  the  sup¬ 
posed  prejudice  of  the  faithful  against  such  devices. 
The  Persian  term  shah,  ‘rex,’  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
this  series  on  the  coin  of  Kutb-ud-dm  Glum,  a.  n.  obO. 
The  corns  of  this  period  arc  so  irregular,  that  Christian 
marks  and  names  are  sometimes  visible  on  them: 
signs  of  the  zodiac  were  also  frequently  introduced. 
The  Fatimite  dynasty  restored  tho  primitive  form  and 
purity  of  the  Kufic  inscriptions.  Their  coins  have 
generally  more  than  one  concentric  circlo  of  inscrip¬ 
tion.  They  also  exhibit  the  several  localities  of  Arabia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Sicily. 

The  coins  of  the  Il-Khanian  or  Moghul  dynasty  of 
Persia,  are  known  by  the  title  of  Kami,  Khan,  and  Sultan 
Ahzem,  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  sovereign. 
The  writing  is  generally  contained  in  an  ornamental  or 
scalloped  frame,  such  as  is  now  common  in  tho  coins  of 
Persia,  Nepal,  and  other  Oriental  countries. 

These  very  general  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to 
afford  a  clue  to  the  classification  of  the  coins  of  Persia, 
when  the  legend  may  not  be  sufficiently  legible  to 
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determine  them :  the  subject  has  been  most  ably  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Mr.  Marsden,  in  the  work  already  quoted 
from ;  and  to  it  all  must  refer  who  would  pursue  this 
branch  of  numistatic  study. 

lua.  16. — A  silver  coin  of  tlio  Klialifs  of  the  seoond  century  of 
the  Hijra,  bearing  on  the  areas  the  usual  formulas  in  the  Kufic  cha¬ 
racter,  surrounded  by  the  marginal  inscriptions  here  reproduced  in 
modern  Arabic  type  : — 

OBVERSE.  REVERSE. 


l  *  £ 

a  A— 1_J\  ^ 

\  <lS  i  t 


3 


1 


m 


_j  jJu  |J  AAab  ^ 

uk  l*1  J  ^  I*1  jr 


iy 

/Yyri 


(Area)  Non  est  Bern  prater  Deuni  umoum,  cut  non  est  soaus. 

(Margin)  In  nomine  Dei  eusa  eet  hao  drachma  in  Wasit.  Anno 
129,  nono  et  vicesimo  et  eentesimo.  (a.d.  746). 

On  the  lteverse  is  the  ordinary  inscription,  and  on  the  margin  a 
quotation  from  the  Kuran  (Sura  is.  33). 

(Area)  Deus  unus,  Dew  eeternw,  nan  gignit,  et  non  ei  eompar  ums. 

(Margin)  Muhammad  est  legatus  Dei,  gui  misit  exm  eum  doctrina 
et  religione  vern,  quo  earn  extalleret  super  religiones  omnes  si  ml  refraga- 
rentur  associantes. 


In  Hallenberg’s  ‘  ISTumismata  Orientalia’  are  described 
several  coins  of  the  same  age,  the  nearest  in  point  of  date 
being  one  of  a.  ii.  126  (a.d.  748) :  Merwan,  the  son  of 
Muhammad,  etc  ,  and  fourteenth  in  descent  from  Omiah, 
came  to  the  Khalifat  in  a.ii.  127  ;  and  was  killed  in  132, 
being  the  last  Khalif  of  that  race. 
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Wash,  tile  town  at  which  the  coin  was  struck,  was 
so  called,  says  the  same  authority,  from  being  half-way 
(kJ_>  £  the  middle’)  between  Basra  and  Kufa ;  it  was  built 
by  Ibn-Gjuzt  in  a.ii.  75,  and  remained  the  seat  of  the 
Khalits  and  of  the  coinage  until  the  ’Abbasidm  succeeded 
to  the  Orniah  Khalifs,  when  the  capital  was  established 
at  Muhammadiah  (or  Baghdad)  as  proved  by  coins 
struck  the  year  137  a.ii. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  ‘  Gleanings,’  Plate  XXIII., 
are  depicted  four  Persian  gold  coins,  also  brought  from 
Persia  by  Lieut.  Conolly,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the 
Saljuk  dynasty.  In  tig.  3,  the  words  ul-malik  are  legible, 
but  it  requires  some  experience  in  the  Kufic  character  to 
decypher  the  remainder. 


PL  //. 


III.— NOTE  ON  LIEUTENANT  BURNES’ 
COLLECTION  OE  ANCIENT  COINS. 


[JUNE,  1833.] 

Considering  the  short  space  of  time  allowed  to  a  tra¬ 
veller,  in  his  rapid  passage  through  a  foreign  country,  for 
the  pursuit  of  objects  not  immediately  connected  with  his 
errand ;  and  the  disadvantages  which  his  own  disguise 
and  the  suspicions  of  the  natives  oppose  to  his  search 
after  the  very  rare  relics  of  antiquity  which  may  have 
escaped  destruction  for  twenty  centuries  in  their  country: 
considering,  too,  that  the  inhabitants  are  unable  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  such  objects,  and  mostly  ignorant  of 
the  demand  for  them  among  the  inquisitive  natives  of 
the  West,  Lieut.  Burnes  may  be  deemed  very  successful 
in  the  store  of  coins  he  has  brought  bacli  from  the  Panjab 
and  from  the  valley  of  the  Oxus, 

Of  pure  Bactrian  coins,  he  will  be  able  to  add  at  least 
three  to  the  cabinets  of  Europe  ;  upon  one  of  which  the 
name  of  Euthydemus  is  quite  distinct;  while  of  the 
Indo-Scythic  or  subsequent  dynasties,  his  store  is  so  ample 
as  to  afford  ten  for  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  and  as 
many  more  for  our  own  cabinet ;  besides  those  he  takes 
to  Europe :  and  among  the  latter  is  one  coin  of  the 
dynasty  which  supplanted  the  Macedonian  princes  of 
Bactria,  calculated  to  excite  much  curiosity  among 
antiquarians.  . 
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This  abstruse  subject  is  already  deriving  elucidation 
from  the  discovery  of  coins  in  many  places,  which  is  a 
forcible  proof  of  the  advantage  of  giving  early  publicity 
to  such  discoveries,  and  to  the  comments  of  antiquarians 
upon  them.  Already  has  Dr.  Swiney  at  Kama],  following 
up  his  former  researches,  fallen  upon  two  silver  coins  of 
Apollodotus  and  Menander,  neither  of  them  duplicates  of 
the  two  which  rewarded  Colonel  Tod’s  labours.  .1  hope 
soon  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  engrave  these  coins,  as  a 
continuation  of  the  plate  I  am  now  about  to  describe  in 
illustration  of  some  of  Lieutenant  Burnes’  collection. 
Captain  Wade  has  also  presented  mo  with  a  few  coins 
obtained  in  his  recent  tour  down  the  Satlej.  To  General 
Yenturaj  however,  we  still  look  for  our  richest  harvest, 
because  his  coins  have  a  definite  connection  with  an 
existing  monument ;  and  when  that  meritorious  officer 
shall  see  how  Licutonant  Burnes  has  taught  us  to 
appreciate  his  labours  at  Manikyala,  we  hope  ho  will  no 
longer  think  us  unworthy  of  being  made  the  medium  of 
their  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 

MACEDONIAN  AND  SYRIAN  COINS. 

Having  given'  a  type  of  the  coins  of  Alexander,  1 
need  not  stop  to  describe  those  brought  from  Persia 
by  our  traveller,  a  tetradraehma  and  two  small  coins  of 
that  conqueror,  in  excellent  preservation. 

Captain  Wade  has  presented  mo  with  a  rarer  silver 
coin  of  Alexander,  having  a  fine  juvenile  portrait  of  the 

1  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society’  of  Dongal,  Vol.ll,,  I. 
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'  Conqueror  before  he  assumed  the  horn  of  Ammon  ;  and, 
on  the  reverse,  Apollo  resting  on  the  peculiar  oracular 
seat,  holding  an  arrow  pointed  downwards,  in  the  right 
hand  (denoting  clemency) ;  his  left  hand  resting  upon  a 
bow. 

The  epigraphe  is  basiaeas  aaeeanapot  ©eoiiatopos 
ETEPrETor.  On  the  exergue,  the  letter  c ;  and  on  the 
left,  a  peculiar  three-pronged  monogram,  resembling  the 
letter  a. 

This  coin  is  not  mentioned  by  Pinkerton,  and  would, 
doubtless,  be  designated  by  him  here  or  rarissimus.  It 
is  engraved  as  fig.  1  of  Plate  III. :  and  was  procured  in 
Asia  Minor  by  Dr.  Martin,  the  German  physician,  lately 
in  Eanjit  Singh’s  service,  and  by  him  .given  to  Captain 
Wade. 

[  This  piece  is  from  one  of  the  mints  of  Alexander  I.  (Bala).] 

To  return  to  Lieutenant  Burnes’  collection. 

Plate  II.  Fig.  1,  represents  one  of  three  beautiful  coins  of 
Antiochus  YI.  or  Theos,  of  Syria,  during  whose  war  with  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  Baotiia  revolted.  These  are  supposed  by  Pinkerton  to 
exhibit  the  most  perfect  examples,  both  of  manly  and  of  monetal  beauty, 
to  he  found  among  ancient  medals.  They  are,  however,  common 
enough.  The  epigraphe  is  BA2iAEn2  antioxot  eiih-anots.  Device— 
Jupiter  seated,  holding  a  small  Victory. 

[  Antiochus  XI.  ] 

Fig.  2. — Another  Antiochus,  probably  struck  in  Parthia,  from  the 
figure  of  the  javelin-thrower. 

•  [  On  its  first  publication  this  coin  did  not  attract  the  atten¬ 

tion  it  has  since  claimed,  in  the  progress  of  our  knowledge — 
incident  to  the  testimony  its  reverse  device  affords,  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tinct  supremacy  of  the  Seleucidcc  in  Ariana,  as  well  as  in  virtue 
of  the  illustration  of  subsequent  dynastic  revolutions  evidenced 
in  the  retention  of  the  identical  reverse-die  by  Diodotus  after 
the  assertion  of  his  independence.  And,  although  it  may  be 
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felt  to  be  somewhat  in  anticipation  of  any  general  review  ol 
Bactrian  coinages,  which  are  more  largely  treated  ol  in  Prin- 
sep’s  later  essays ;  yet  this  clearly  seems  to  be  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  place  to  dispose  of  the  sequent  series  ol  Diodotus’  coins, 
which  are  united  by  the  one  and  unvaried  bond  of  similarity 
of  type  with  this,  the  solitary  exemplar  of  the.  class  that  occurs 
among  the  engravings  in  this  volume. 

The  coin  figured  as  No.  1,  Plate;  II.,1 2  ol  which  wo  have 
now  a  second  and  far  more  perfect  specimen,”  is  assigned,  on 
historical  grounds,  to  Antiochus  II.  0EO2,  !280 — ‘-KJ1  n.o.,  though 
the  portrait  on  the  obverse  does  not  altogether  coincide;  with 
the  likeness  of  that  king  exhibited  on  his  ordinary  coins.  The 
reverse  device  is  also  a  novelty  in  the  Selcucidan  series;  it 
may  be  described — 

Nude  figuro  of  Jupitor  standing ;  the  right  arm  is  upraised  in  tlui  act  of  hurling 
the  thunderbolt,  while  t.lio  left  is  covered  by  tho  J'lgis.  An  ought  is  introduced 
at  tho  foot  of  the  iiguro.  In  tho  field  appears  tho  monogram  * 3  with  tint  legend 
BA2IAEX12  ANTIOXOT. 

The  monogram  to  a  certain  extent  associates  these  pieces 
with  the  Bactrian  money  of  Euthydemus,  among  whoso  mint- 
marks  this  and  a  nearly  similarly  fashioned  symbol  is  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  while  it  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered  on 
coins  of  more  westerly  origin. 

I  next  pass  to  those  pieces  of  similar  typo  and  device  which 
bear  the  name  of  Diodotus,  equally  exhibiting  the  title  of 
BASiAEflS,  and  but  little  varied  in  their  die  details,  except  in 


1  Reproduced  ill  Burnes’  Bokli&rti,  vol.  ii.  I’l.  III.  Pig.  8. 

2  Procured  by  J.  Gibbs,  Esg.,  Bombay  Civil  Service,  at  Kavfichi. 

3  This  monogram  is  copied  from  a  east  of  Mr.  Gibbs’  coin.  Thu  Humes  coin  bus 

tho  inner  lines  o/tlio  Iiguro  somewhat  jumbled  ;  but  it  seems  to  lie  wanting  in  tlm 
continuity  of  the  perpendicular  lino,  which  in  tho  very  perfect  I'lutliydoimm  piece 
in  tho  British  Museum,  is  dearly  disconnected  between  the  semicircle  ami  the  tup  of 
tho  T.  Sinco  the  above  note  has  boon  set  up  in  typo,  1  have  lmd  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a  third  coin  of  this  class  simultaneously  mspiired  by  Mr.  (iilibs,  mid  iiow 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frero,  the  Commissioner  in  Sindh.  The  obverse  of  this  piece 
is  in  remarkably  lino  preservation,  and  tho  die  execution  is  literally  perfect.  The 
roverse  has  been  double-struck,  but  tho  legend  is  distinct,  us  likewise  is  fin- 
monogram  in  tho  field  as  ahovo  given.  The  only  portion  of  the  impression  that  is 
materially  obscared  is  the  second  monogram  placed  between  tlm  logs  of  tho  Iiguro  ; 
which,  however,  seems  to  bo  composed  of  a  3  enclosed  within  an  0.  B  ’ 
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the  introduction  of  a  chaplet  below  the  left  arm  of  the  figure 
on  the  reverse ,  and  the  rejection1  or  change  of  the  monogram.2 

Professor  Wilson  very  naturally  conjectured3  that  as  the 
one  class  composed  the  Bactrian  coinage  of  Diodotus  the 
Satrap,  struck  in  the  name  of  his  master,  so  the  other  formed 
the  consecutive  local  issue  of  Diodotus,  the  independent  sove¬ 


reign  !  The  simplicity  of  this  arrangement  is,  however,  some¬ 
what  complicated  by  the  discovery  of  a  most  important  medal 
which  connects  the  names  of  Diodotus  and  Agathocles.  I 
allow  M.  Bartholomeei  to  supply  the  details  of  this  and  his 
other  interesting  acquisition. 

‘  I. — Draolimc  inddite  de  Diodote  I1'- 

‘  Teto  diademec  do  Diodote,  tournee  it  droite ;  lcs  cordons  du  diadbmo  flottent 

‘  Rovers.— BA2IAEA2  AIOAOTOT.  1  (Moiluaic)  du  to i  Diodote.’  Jupiter  nud  ct 
dobout,  vu  du  dos,  duns  uno  attitude  monaqanto,  brandissant  lo  foudro,  qu’il  tiont 
dans  la  main  droite,  lo  bras  gauche  dtendu  onvoloppe  du  pallium  en  guise  d’mgide ; 
it  terre,  1’aiglo  a  domi  cployo.  Dans  lo  champ,  it  gauche,  uno  courouno  do  lauriers ; 
it  droite,  uu  monogrammo  oonfos ;  ot  plus  bas,  quelquo  choso  d’incertain. 

1  Argent :  modulo,  4 :  poids,  65  grains. 

‘  2.  Tetradrachnic  in&dite,  frappee  sous  lo  rbgiic  d’ Agathocles,  on  l'hoimcur  do 
Diodoto  I>'.  ■■ 

‘  AIOAOTOT  2OTHP02.  ‘  (Efligic)  do  Diodote  le  Snuvcur.'  Teto  diademee  de 
Diodoto  tourndo  it  droite,  los  cordons  du  diudemo  flottent  par  derrierc. 

‘  Rovers, — BA2IAET0NT02  ArA©OKAEOT2  AIKAIOT.  ‘  (Moimaie  frappdo)  sous 
lo  regno  d’AgftthoclcSs  lo  Juste.’  Jupiter  nud  ct  debout,  vu  du  dos,  dans  uno  attitude 


1  The  gold  coin  in  the  Paris  collection  ha.  .. 

~  The  monogram  on  Mr.  Rurtholonuci's  drachma  is  pS2-  Major  Cunningham 
has  already  published  a  nearly  similar  monogram,  (Num.  Chron.  viii.  p.  180), 
outlined  ns  RP,  and  derived  from  other  specimens  of  Diodotus'  coinage : 
regarding  which  ho  remarks  as  follows :  ‘  No.  2.,  also  No..  57  of  Friilieli ;  Nos. 
6,  9,  and  46  of  Gough.  This  occurs  on  a  drachma  of  Diodotus,  and  on  both 
the  silver  and  copper  coins  of  Selencus  Nicator,  but  not  on  tboso  of  his  successors. 
Tho  natural  inference  from  tlicso  facts  is,  that  this  monogram  represents  the  name  of 
a  city,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Solcucidio,  but  was  afterwards  wrested  from  them 
by  Diodotus.  Tlic  monogram  forms  MAPHANH,  the  name  of  tho  capital  of 
Marginal!,  which  was  at  iirst  called  Seloucia  Margined,  and  afterwards  Antiochia 
Marginin'; ;  and  which  was  undoubtedly  one  of  tho  principal  cities  belonging,  to 
Diodotus.’  Tho  configuration  of  the  present  monogram  and  tho  independent  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  tin;  r  would  certainly  appear  to  improve  Major's  Cunningham’s  position, 
only  in  this  ease  the  cross-Uno  at  tho  top  of  tho  M  is.  clearly  superfluous.  The 
remaining  monogram  on  Diodotus'  proper  coins  is  given  by  tho  snmo  author 
as  FD.  'This  he  proposes  to  identify  ns  TAA1KANA,  'Mifoln,  which  is  hardly  so 
satisfactory  a  rendering. 

■i  ‘Arinna  Antique,’  219. 
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menacanto  bvundissnntlofoudrc,  qu’ilticut  do  la  main  ilroito,  le  bras  gauche  olomlu, 
enveloppe  d’un  manteau  (pallium)  il  frnngo ;  A  turn-,  l’aiglo  A  domi  dployu.  Dans  In 
champ,  A  gauche,  uno  couronnc  do  luuricrn ;  A  droito,  un  monognuiimn  qui  ressomblo  A 
la  lettro  4>  (asses  frdquont  suv  lcs  mcilailli’s  do  la  Iki'triuui'). 

‘Argent:  modulo,  9$:  pouls,  i  drachmos,  11  grains.  ■ 

‘La  tfitrndrnchmo  if.  a  pin  ovidommont  frapp™  ((pros  la  mort  do  Dimh.lo  lr. 
La  ldgondo  du  c6to  do  la  tote  dmme  an  roi  In  titro  do  inSnrp  (‘  Simvciir') :  r.'o.st  uu  lunu- 
mago  do  roconnaissanco  do  la  nation,  qu’il  a  ddUvroo  du  jmig  otnmgoc  (l’rnlng.  Trng. 
Pomp.  XLI.  Junta  XLT.  u.  -I).  Co  litre  do  ‘Sauvour’  n'a  pan  (Ho  diold  par  la 
flattorio,  ear  la  liaotriano  duvait  sun  oxisleiioo  politique  an  eotmigo  vl ,)  la  sagosso  do 
Diodoto.  Si  l'on  ennsorvuit  oiieore  quolquos  douhtos  suv  lo  vdrilaldo  r.mdntonr  do  la 
monarchic  lmctrionuo,  lulegonrto  do  cutte  mmluillo,  eoullrmdo  pur  le  tf-moigimgu  liis- 
toriquo,  suflivuit  pour  prouver  In  vfiritd  cuneomiml  on  fait.’  (II.  Koelme's  ‘ZoU- 
schrift  fur  Mum-  Siegel-  und  Wnppnn-kumtu,'  eti'„  llorliu,  IN  IS,  p.  lid). 

M.  Bartholonuci,  it  will  lie  .seen,  (•.(insiders  this  medul  to 
have  been  struck  in  posthumous  honour  of  Diodotus  1.,  or  II., 
during  the  reign  of  Agathodes.  Professor  Lassen  prefers  to 
suppose  that  Agathodes  reigned  over  purl  of  .Eastern  Baotria 
or  in  Badakhslmn,  at  first  iii  subordination  to  Diodotus,  and 
subsequently  as  an  independent  prince;  and  that,  therefore, 
this  coin  must  be  looked  upon  as  having  been  struck  by 
Agathodes  while  Diodotus  was  still  king,  though,  possibly,  in 
mere  nominal  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  latter. 

Lassen,1  following  Droyson,  discovers  indication  of  a  lower 
stage  of  kingly  power  as  implied  in  the  use  of  the  term 
BA2IAETONT02,  when  contrasted  with  the  ordinary  title  of 
BA2IAEU2.  However,  M.  Bartholonuci  has  risen  up  in  his  own 
defence,  and  in  this  respect,  I  think,  triumphantly  demonstrated 
the  true  value  of  the  word  basiaetontos,  whatever  may  he 
said  about  the  inferences  he  draws  in  regard  to  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  kings.  But  this  last  is  far  too  large  a 
subject  to  be  entered  upon  satisfactorily  in  tliese  hasty  notes, 
so  I  shall  content  myself  with  permitting  M.  Bartholonuci 
to  he  heard  in  his  own  cause,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
thirty-two  pages  he  devotes  to  his  ‘  lleponse  it  M.  Droyson.’ a 

•  TMb  coin  is  stated  to  havo  boon  found  at  BukliMi  by  M,  do  Khunikoir. 

1  ‘  Indiscbo  Altortbumslcundo,’  1852. 

*  ‘Notico  sur  dos  M6daiUos  do  la  Bactrinuo  (RCponso  A  M.  Droyson  suv  sos 
conjectures  conccrnnnt  los  premiers  rois  do  la  Baotriane).'  ‘Zoitsohrift  fur  Miinx,’ 
etc.,  1846,  p.  129. 
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‘  II  nous  parait  tout-ik-fait  impossible  d'admettre  qu’  Agatliocles  ait  fait  frapper 
cctte  mddaille  du  vivant  do  Diodote  et  sous  son  autoritd ;  comment  dans  ce  cas 
aurait-il  pu  so  dispenser  de  donner  il  un  souverain  plus  puissant  que  lui,  ct  vis-q-vis 
duquel  il  so  serait  trouve  dans  une  oertaine  dependance,  lo  titre  de  roi  i  ce  titre  que 
Diodotepronaitsursapropromonnaio?"  cetitrequ’il  s’etait  arrogS,  et  dont,  par  conse¬ 
quent,  il  devait  etro  encore  bicn  plus  jaloux  que  les  rois  liereditaircs  ?  Aucun  des 
rois  de  ccs  hautos  regions  de  l’Asic  n’a  manque  de  s’intitulor  BA2IAET2  sursa  mon- 
naie.  Ils  y  ont  souvent  ajoutd  d’autres  dpithetes,  mais  aucun  n’a  rcmplace  le 
BA2IAET2  de  rigueur.  Comment  oo  vassal  ou  sntrape  do  Diodote  se  serait-il  pormis 
do  lo  priver  d’un  titre  qu’il  s’arrogoait  lui-meme  ?  oar  lo  BA2IAET0NT02  no  denote 
anouno  dependance,  coinme  semble  lo  supposcr  M.  Droysen.  L’emploi  de  ce  par- 
ticipo  est  un  cxcinplo  presquo  unique  dans  la  numismatique  grecque,11  mais  non  pas 
dans  les  inscriptions,  C’est  m8mo  par  ce  mot  quo  commence  celle  de  la  fameuse 
pierre  de  Rosette.’  p.  H4.— E.  T.] 

BACTRIAN  COINS, 

Bigs.  3,  4,  5,  G. — These  silver  coins,  tetradrachms,  are  known  at 
once  to  be  of  Baetrian  origin,  from  the  sitting  figure  of  Hercules  hold¬ 
ing  liis  club,  on  the  reverse,  much  in  the  same  posttire  as  that  of 
Jupiter  on  the  Syro-Maccdonian  coins.  The  cpigraphe  on  Pig.  3,— a 
valuable  coin  and  in  fine  preservation — is  BA2IAEU2  etotahm.  .  ‘  of  King 
Eutliydcmus,’  the  third  king  of  Bactria.  The  only  coin  of  this  monarch 
hitherto  known  in  Europe  is  described  in  Mionnet’s  ‘  Description  des 
Medailles  Antiques.’  Pinkerton  says  it  is  a  gold  coin,  having  ‘two 
horsemen  with  Bactriau  tiaras,  palms,  and  long  spears  ’  on  the  reverse ; 
it  is  therefore  quite  different  from  the  unique  specimen  before  us. 
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Fig.  4  has  the  features  of  a  different  prince ;  the  reverse  is,  how¬ 
ever,  similar  to  the  last,  the  three  final  letters  of  basiaeoS  arc  visible  : 
as  «are  .  .hm.  .  which  can  only  form  part,  either  of  euSuSHMm,  or  of 
SHMijrpios  his  son. 

Fio.  5,  of  which  there  is  a  duplicate,  is  of  a  similar  nature ;  the 
features  corresponding  with  No.  3,  or  Euthydcmus.  There  tiro  two 
others  of  still  ruder  fabrication,  distinguished  by  u  more  projecting 
forehead :  thoy  aro  illegible  on  the  reverse. 

Ero.  0. — Ono  of  two  silver  totradneluns.  Theso  aro  more  liho  Arsit- 
cidan  coins,  the  stool  on  which  the  figtiro  on  the  reverse  sits  having 
the  form  of  those  depicted  in  Vaillunt.  Although  the  connection  with 
the  foregoing  coins  is  very  strong,  tho  head-dress  and  formal  curls 
appertain  to  the  Persian  monarelis.  The  inscription  is  in  the  Pulilvi 
character:  some  of  tho  lottcrs  l'esomblc  ill-executed  Greek. 

These  coins  are  all  from  Khoja-o-ban,  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city  KW.  of  Bukhara,  whence  numerous  gems 
and  antiques  were  also  procured. 

[  Since  Prinscp  wrote  this  description  of  Pig.  (i  a  question 
has  arisen  as  to  whether  these  decidedly  '  barbarous  imitations  ’ 
should  not  he  classed  under  Characene.1  There  is  much  to  ho 
said  in  favour  of  such  an  assignment,  hut  there  are  for  the 
present  many  valid  reasons  against  any  distinct,  recognition  of 
this  derivation.  These  coins  have  hitherto,  almost,  without 
exception,  been  found  in  sites  which  associate  them  with  the 
more  perfect  medals  of  Euthydcmus,  or  in  localities  whither 


1  Professor  Wilson’s  observations  on  tho  attribution  of  tlioso  coins,  written  in 
1840,  are  to  the  following  effect : — 

1  Nos.  9,  10,  PI.  I.  TetradmcUm.  Head  of  king  to  tin:  right,  wearing  a  sort,  of 
cap  or  crown,  as  well  as  the  fillet.  Jlcv.  sitting  Hercules ;  barbaric  inscription. 

‘  Theso  woro  brought  from  Bukhtirfi  by  Sir  A.  Humes ;  and  several  others  pro¬ 
cured  from  tho  samo  place,  ns  well  as  from  other  plnees  north  of  the  Hindi!  Kush, 
occur  in  his  supplemental  collection.  They  are  apparently  elassed  by  It.  Itaoul  Umdiette 
with  tho  preceding  (J.des  Snv.,  Sept.,  1835,  p.  5  15.)  They  are  allied  to  them  by  (lie 
rudenoss  of  their  oxccution,  and  hv  tho  device  of  the  reverse ;  lmt  the  eostume  ni'  the 
head  is  very  different  from  that  of  Kutliydemus,  and  so  is  the  expression  of  the  lace. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  thoy  bear  a  legend  which,  ns  fur  us  1ms  yet  been 
observed,  is  always  the  same.  It  is  so  in  tho  two  specimens  of  the  1'lule ;  and  in  one 
represented  in  Baron  Chnudois’  Supplement.  lie  also  observes,  thill  the  legend  ‘est 
toujours  figurec  avoc  les  monies  caructbnw.’  The  inscription  mity  possibly  be  intended 
for  ET@TAHMOT,  hut,  if  so,  the  modification  of  tho  Uvuek  letters  is  curious.  In  tho 
rude  delineation  of  tho  Hercules  thoy  resemble  tlm  eoins  of  the  kings  of  (Ihitriiconi),' 
‘  Ariano  Antique, ’  p.  22,5. 
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such  types  might  well  have  found  their  way.  They  are  dis¬ 
covered,  too,  in  company  not  only  with  the  better  Greek 
examples  of  Euthydemus’  mintage,  but  in  conjunction  with 
other  less  imperfect  derivations  from  the  normal  type,  which, 
in  their  progressive  degradation  and  loss  of  weight,  may  well 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the  appearance  of  the  more  debased 
specimens  !  The  device  for  the  original  Euthydemus  reverse 
die  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  coins  of  Antiochus 
II.  ©EOS,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  while  the  Club 
of  Hercules  on  the  Western  money  is  exaggerated  in  size  and 
extends  to  the  ground  by  the  foot  of  the  figure,  the  Eastern 
coins  reduce  it  to  more  reasonable  proportions,  and  ordinarily 
make  it  rest  on  the  right  knee.  Unfortunately  for  any  com¬ 
parisons  that  we  might  institute  in  reference  to  these  die 
details,  the  Characene  coins  equally  share  this  modification. 
The  style  of  the  hair  on  the  obverse  of  these  imitations  certainly 
seems  to  approximate  more  in  character  to  the  Mesopotamian 
type  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bare  chin,  though  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  a  derivation  from  the  latter,  is,  to  speak  generally, 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  portraiture. 

But  to  come  to  a  much  more  important  query — that  is,  in 
what  characters  are  the  legends  expressed  ?  Up  to  a  certain 
point  they  manifestly  continue  to  be  copies,  more  or  less  frag¬ 
mentary,  from  the  original  Greek  basiaeqs  ETerAHMor.  On 
one  coin,1 2  while  the  consecutive  Greek  letters  of  the  title 
are  still  fairly  distinguishable,  the  name  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  field  is  seen  to  be  either  much  further  degraded  or  else 
it  must  be  supposed  to  be  altered  altogether ;  for,  omitting 
the  opening  characters,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  letters  read 
palpably . .  212,  and  are  followed  by  an  e,  which,  however,  is 
deficient  in  its  lower  line  and  takes  the  form  of  a  modern  f. 

Next  in  order,  I  would  cite  one  of  Burncs5  coins’  which,  so  far, 

1  In  tlic  collection  of  Colonol  W.  Anderson,  C.B.,  late  of  tile  Bengal  Artillery. 

2  Now  in  the  possession  of  General  Fox. 
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retains  traces  of  the  titlej  in  the  letters. .  ASIA... and  exhibits  the 
naiM  after  the  strange  fashion  here  represented  [liSS-tH-].1  This 
piece  would  almost  seem  to  exemplify  one  of  the  starting-points 
of  the  progressive  degradation  towards  the  fixed  '  barbarous  ’ 
legend,  indicated  in  the  Baron  Chaudois’  remark  as  'toujours 
figure  avec  les  mihnes  cai'act&res,’  which  is  only  found  in 
association  with  an  obverse  of  extensively  degraded  type, 
remarkable  for  the  spiked  and  bossed  helmet  with  protective 
cheek-plates — the  whole  of  which  may,  perchance,  bo  oidy 
designed  to  represent  a  very  barbarous  rendering  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  head  of  hair !  In  examining  these  legends,  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  coincidence  presents  itself,  which,  although  it  may  eventu¬ 
ally  prove  to  be  purely  imaginary,  is  entitled  to  a  certain 
degree  of  notice  in  this  place.  A  comparison  of  this  writing 
with  the  legends  on  three  very  opposite  classes  of  coins,  displays 
an  identity  in  the  opening  word  in  each  that  may  well  excite 
surprise.  The  coins  referred  to  are — 

1st.  Those  classed  under  fig.  9,  pi.  II.  2nd.  Those 
figured  as  No.  10  in  Dr.  Scott’s  paper  on  'Regal  Coins  of 
Mesopotamia.’  2  3rd.  A  certain  class  of  Indo-Sassanian 
money.3 

Dr.  Scott  has  proposed  to  render  the  word  on  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  money  as  nuido,  Moslcd,  and  such  the  first  four  letters 
on  the  coins  under  review  will  fairly  answer  to,  if  tried  by 

1  The  first  of  these  characters,  it  will  bo  observed,  is  an  Arian  b  ;  other  letters  of 
this  alphabet  find  their  way  into  the  mixed  legends,  but  not  so  frequently  among 
those  that,  as  it  were,  load  up  to  the  transition  point.  On  a  coin  of  Colonel 
Anderson’s  this  Ti  recurs  in  a  similar  position  in  the  general  legend,  while  the 
BASIAEtuS  lino  ends  with  HU.  On  ono  of  General  Fox's  coins  the  nominal  legond 
opens  (reading  Semitically)  with  a  figure  like  a  Parthian  n  h :  this  is  succeeded  by  a 
facsimile  of  the  third  letter  of  the  fixed  debased  legend  (‘Ariana  Antique, ’  I.  9) ;  next 
follow  the  well-formed  Arian  characters  hi ;  after  these  come  two  semicircular 
strokes  that  indicate  an  M,  in  Sassanian  :  and  the  whole  concludes  with  an  Arian 
p  P,  which  may  equally  stand,  in  the  interchange  of  alphabets,  for  a  Parthiun  h  T. 

The  heads  on  the  obverse  of  both  these  coins  continue  to  display  fair  artistic 
execution,  and  are  but  little  removed  from  the  Greek  model. 

2  Numismatic  Chronicle,  XVIII.,  p.  34. 

3  Unpublished ;  East  India  House  Collection. 
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Aramaean  tests.1  In  like  manner  the  opening  letters  of  the 
Phoenician-looking  money,  in  a  specimen  quoted  below  (p.  34), 
may  he  accepted  for  the  moment,  as  representing  similar 
sounds.  The  Sassanian  mintages,  -while  reproducing  the  same 
initial  character,  merge  the  Aramaean  w,  or  d,  into  the  simili¬ 
tude  of  an  early  Pehlvl  as  s.  The  third  letter  is  also  more 
Sassanian  than  the  Semitic  s  le  of  the  other  series,  though, 
strange  to  say,  the  fourth  character,  if  it  be  read  as  an  n  a  at 
all,  must  needs  be  referred  back  to  the  Aramaean  category. 
The  most  obvious  and  satisfactory  way  of  disposing  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  propose  to  consider  the  four  letters  as 
representing  the  word  mailed,  only  that  there  is  scarcely 
authority  for  the  liberty  that  would  thus  have  to  be  taken  with 
the  Mesopotamian  a,  even  if  the  Sassanian  legend,  supposing 
it  to  be  analogous,  did  not  leave  the  balance  of  evidence  agaiinst 
such  an  alteration. 

The  identities  cease  with  these  letters,  and  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  suggest  any  reasonable  reading  for  the  con¬ 
cluding  portion  of  the  legend  on  the  debased  coins  unless, 
indeed,  it  is  permissible  to  conjecture  ^asj  Esak,  or  Asak, 
for  Arsaces,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary,  for  con¬ 
sistency’s  sake,  to  revert  to  the  reading  of  mailed  for  the 
initial  title ;  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
use  of  two  differently  shaped,  and  conflictingly  derived  s’s 
on  one  and  the  same  coin. — E.T.] 

Fie.  8  was  obtained,  from  the  same  place.  A  gold  coin  of  one  of 
the  Sassanian  kings  of  Persia,  supposed  to  he  Sapor  (Shapur).  The 
name  and  titles  are  very  distinct  in  the  Pehlvl  character.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  usual  supporters  of  the  fire-altar,  two  priests  or 
kings,  are  omitted ;  unless  indeed  the  rude  ornaments  on  each  side  are 
intended  to  represent  human  figures  holding  swords.  A  silver  Sassa¬ 
nian  coin  delineated  in  Hyde’s  ‘Ileligio  Yetonim  Porsarum’  has 

1  [  It  will  be  noccssfiry  to  accept  the  earlier  Phamicuui  forms  of  o,  rather  than 
the  more  positive  Aramason  type  of  this  letter,  in  justification  of  tho  proposed  reading. 
Tho  n  is  also  somewhat  arbitrarily  assigned ;  and  tho  final  O  Aramman  =  «  has 
more  the  similitude  of  a  Baetrian  p,  or  Parthian  n  f,  than  a  true  Syriac  k.] 
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similar  supporters.  Lieut.  Bumes  lias  also  a  silver  Sassanian  coin  ;  it 
is  curious,  from  the  contour  of  the  fire- altar  being  fashioned  into  a 
huifian  profile ;  it  was  found  at  Khiva.  I  have  not  room  to  insert  it. 

[  The  obverse  may  be  supposed  to  bear  the  usual  legend 
of  Sapor  (see  p.  14,  ante)  more  or  less  defectively  expressed. 
The  writing  on  the  reverse  is  difficult  to  read  from  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  usual  legend  is 
<!>£“)  M 

.  Nttwazi  Shahpuharl 

I  originally  suggested  the  identity  of  the  latter  word  with 
( U  (Arab.  (j-jyld)  ‘  a  fire  temple.’1  Dr.Mordtmann,  in  a 
later  publication  on  Sassanian  coins,2  while  concurring  in  the 
decipherment,  derives  the  word  from  ‘ 

praise.’  In  the  later  specimens  of  this  reverse  type  \ , 


Pm.  9. — One  of  twenty  small  Sassanian  copper  coins,  which  are 
very  abundant  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  They  have  a  good  head 
on  the  obverse,  and  a  very  rudely  executed  fire-altar  on  the  revorso. 

[  I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  quote,  in  illustration  of  this 
class  of  copper  money,3  an  unique  silver  coin  of  analogous 
type,  lately  brought  from  India  by  Major  Cunningham,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  reverse  legend  of  this'  piece  is  reproduced  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  woodcut,  D  W ,  which,  in  con¬ 

nexion  with  my  remarks  on  the  'barbarous  imitations’  of  the 
Euthydemus  type,  I  would  venture,  with  due  reserve,  to  tran- 


1  [  ‘Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  xiii.  386  (1862).] 

2  [  ‘Zeitschrift  dor  Dcutschen  morgenlandisohcn  Gesellschaft,’  1854,  p.  32.] 

3  [  These  copper  coins  arc  not  uncommon  in  Northern  India,  but  as  far  as  my 
own  experience  extends,  they  are  usually  met  with  as  isolated  specimens,  as  if 
their  point  of  issue  had  been  elsewhere ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  judge  of  the  localities 
whence  the  other  specimens  of  the  class  have  been  obtained,  there  is  no  reason  to 
refer  their  origin  to  any  Mesopotamian  site.] 
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scribe  into  modem  characters,  as  tola  tains  malkd  mikal.  On 
the  copper  coins  the  legends  are  less  definite,  and  seem  to  vary 
extensively  in  the  expression  of  the  several  letters.  On  a  speci¬ 
men  in  our  National  collection,  I  observe  that  the  second  letter 
is  fashioned  exactly  after  the  manner  of  a  Palmyrene  b  -1  The 
fourth  character  of  the  silver  coin  again  is  often  merged,  on  the 
copper  specimens,  into  an  apparent  pedestal  for  the  fire-altar, 
though  at  times  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  more  modern  Aramamn 
d  ,  the  acceptance  of  which,  however,  as  such,  would  necessitate 
a  modification  of  the  value  already  assigned  to  the  older  form 
of  that  character.  To  continue  these  comparisons,  I  find  many 
of  the  copper  pieces  replacing  the  second  a  of  the  silver  ex¬ 
emplar  by  a  character  identical,  in  their  several  independent 
series,  with  the  outline  given  to  the  second  and  likewise  to  the 
eighth  or  final  consonant.  In  some  cases  the  three  letters 
follow  uniformly  the  design  of  the  concluding  figure  above 
delineated ;  and  again — in  the  specimen  from  which  I  cite  the 
Palmyrene  b — there  is  an  equal  consistency  of  form  pervading 
the  three  characters,  though,  as  has  been  remarked,  tire  type  of 
that  character  differs  materially  from  the  more  common  design. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  copper  coins  usually 
render  the  second  3  in  complete  identity  with  the  first  letter  of 
that  value,  omitting  altogether  the  conjoined  letter  I  have 
transcribed  as  >  i ;  though  leaving  traces  of  an  initial  mark, 
such  as  occurs  on  the  first  s  in  the  facsimile  inserted  above.2 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  preferable  reading  would  be 
bA  Ao,  malak  laical ;  whether  these  words  byv  and  bA  are  de¬ 
signed  to  represent  names  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  supposing 
them  by  any  hazard  to  constitute  a  portion  of  a  mere  titular 
legend,  it  is  singular  to  note  how  near  the  bb'ts  approaches  to 
the  Greek  MErAAor. — E.T.] 

1  [  Gcsenius,  pi.  v.  Klaproth:  ‘ Apci^u,’  pi.  xi.] 

2  [  Klaproth  gives  a  character  very  similar  to  this  under  his  Bi.bylc.nian  heading, 
to  -which  he  assigns  a  value  of  n  A  *  Aporen,’  pi.  xi.  I  prefer  the  a.  See  Dr. 
Scott’s  coin  of  Ibilua.] 
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Fig.  7. — A  square  copper  coin  from  Shortcut,  a  fortress  twenty- 
miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Jelum  and  the  Chunab  (tire  Hydaspcs 
and  Acosines),  where  Alexander  lost  his  fleet  in  a  storm.  It  is  by 
some  thought  to  be  the  fortress  of  the  Molli,  in  the  assault  of  which  he 
was  wounded.  All  that  can  be  read  of  the  inscription  is  BA2IAEH2. . . . 
On  the  other  side  the  inscription  is  in  Pehlvf.  This  coin  may  bo 
ascribed  with  tolerable  certainty  to  Menander,  both  because  it  resem¬ 
bles  in  shape  the  coin  of  that  prince  in  Colonel  Tod’s  plate,  and  because 
the  three  first  letters  of  the  word  which  follows  BA2IAE02  liuvo  much 
the  appearance  of  nik,  or  NIKAT0P02,  the  epithet  applied  to  Mcuuudcr, 
according  to  Schlogel,  ‘Journal  Asintiquo,’  Nov.  1828.  Tlio  stand¬ 
ing  figure,  however,  on  the  obverse,  and  the  curious  emblem  on  the 
reverse,  supposed  by  Colonel  Tod  to  be  a  portable  altar,  agree  rather 
with  his  coin  of  Apollodotus. 

[  This  is  a  common  type  of  a  coin  of  Apollodotus ,•  the 
name  is  legible  in  the  Arian  character  on  the  reverse.] 

Paate  III.  Pig.  2. — I  must  here  introduce  a  coin  procured  from 
the  same  place  by  General  Ycntura,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Captain  Wade ;  it  is  a  copper  or  brass  coin  of  Antiochus,  ‘  BA2IAEH2 
antioxot,’  with  a  Grecian  head  on  tho  obverse,  and  tho  perspective 
view  of  the  after-part  of  a  boat  on  the  reverso  :  the  tiller  of  tho  ruddur 
is  worked  from  behind,  as  is  oven  now  tire  case  in  the  river  craft  of 
the  Indus.  (A  coin  of  Antiochus  III.  MagnuB,  dated  piz  =  117  = 
n.c.  196.) 

A  ruby  seal  antique  [pi.  iii.,  3],  with  a  well-executed 
head  of  a  Grecian  female,  was  found  at  the  same  place. 

Pigs.  11,  12,  13,  15. — The  series  of  small  copper  coins  found  near 
Manikydla,  and  generally  throughout  Upper  India,  which  have  a  head 
on  the  obverse  and  a  Bactrian  horseman  on  the  reverse,  may  bo  referred 
to  the  reign  of  Eucratidcs  I.,  since  tho  gold  coin  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  described  by  Bayer,  as  having  tho  same 
device  on  the  reverse,  bears  in  legible  characters  the  epigraphe,  ‘  of  the 
great  King  Eucratides.’  Our  coins  of  this  type  have  never  shewn  us 
more  than  the  words  ‘King  of  kings,’  and  in  most  of  them  (as  fig.  13, 
baciaet.  baciaet)  the  Greek  is  so  corrupted  as  to  givo  tho  idea  of  a 
later  epoch. 

[  !''% 11  and  13  will  be  seen  to  bear  the  name  of  Ayasa 
or  Azes  on  the  reverse.  On  fig.  15  the  designation  is  less 
distinct.  Pig.  13  is  a  coin  of  the  ‘nameless  king,’  fig.  20, 
page  17.] 
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The  type  of  the  horse  seems  to  have  prevailed  long 
afterwards  in  that  part  of  the  world,  as  fig.  14  evinces : 
it  is  a  Hindu  coin  of  much  later,  though  of  unknown, 
date.  The  Hagan  letters  appear  to  be  part  of  a  larger 
inscription  :  their  purport  is  therefore  uncertain. 

[Professor  Wilson  (*  Ariaaa  Antiqua,’  p.  432)  reads  the 
Persian  legend  on  the  obverse  of  this  coin  as  oil  _j  LioJl  j*> li 
Nasir  ud-dunia  wa  ud-din.  And  Major  Cunningham  has 
independently  deciphered1  the  Panjabi  impression  on  the 
reverse,  which  he  describes  as  ‘  Nagari  legend  in  characters 
of  middle  age,  approaching  Bengali  in  form.’  vft  cnd<$««, 

Sri  Mahamad  Katalah.  He  assigns  the  entire  class  of  these 
not  uncommon  coins  to  Saif-ud-din-Mohammed  Kuttugh  Ifhan, 
who  revolted  in  the  year  a.d.  1255  against  the  government 
of  Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud,  the  Pathan  Sultan  of  Dihli. — E.T.] 

Fig.  10. — A  copper  coin  procured  by  Lieut.  Burnes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Manikyala. 

Obverse. — A  king  or  warrior  holding  a  spear  in  the  left  hand;  and 
with  the  right  sacrificing  on  a  small  altar  (?).  Epigraphe,  baciaeyo 

BAC . KANHPKOT. 

Reverse, — A  priest  or  sage  standing,  and  holding  a  flower  in  his 
right  hand ;  a  glory  encircles  his  head;  on  the  left,  the  letters  nanai a 
— on  the  right,  the  usual  Bactrian  monogram  with  four  prongs. 

This  coin  is  of  very  great  value,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  being  the  only  one,  out  of  many  discovered 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  upon  which  the  characters 
are  sufficiently  legible  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  prince’s 
name.  In  the  onset,  however,  we  are  disappointed  to 
find  that  none  of  the  recorded  names  .of  the  Bactrian 
Icings  at  all  resemble  that  before  us ;  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  any  letter  but  that  preceding  kot,  winch 

_  1  [‘Journal  of  the  Archteological  Society  of  Dihli,*  Septombcr,  1849,  p.  38, 
This  Society  has  as  yet  only  put  forth  two  numbers  of  its  ‘  Journal,’] 
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may  be  either  ®,  p,  or  c.1  By  assuming  this  latitude  in 
the.  reading,  I  discovered  a  name  which  would  agree,  as 
nearly  as  it  could  be  expressed  in  Greek,  with  kanhskot 
or  kanhckot  ;  and  should  my  conjecture  prove  correct, 
the  discovery  of  this  coin  will  be  hailed  as  of  tho  greatest 
value  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  newly-developed 
study  of  Bactrian  antiquity.  Tho  coin  was  first  placed 
with  the  Society  by  Lieutenant  Burnes,  but,  seeing  its 
value,  I  thought  it  but  just,  after  talcing  impressions  and 
drawings  of  it,  to  place  it  in  the  discoverer’s  hands,  for 
the  personal  satisfaction  of  numismatologists  in  Emope. 
I  suppose  it  to  be  a  coin  of  Kanishlca,  a  Tartar  or  Scythic 
conqueror  of  Baetria. 

According  to  Mr.  Csoma  de  ICoros,  the  name  of 
Kanishlca  occurs  in  the  Tibetan  works  as  a  celebrated 
king  in  the  north  of  India,  who  reigned  at  Kapila,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  in  Bohilkhand,  or  near  Ilardwar.  Ilis 
reign  dates  about  400  years  after  Sakya,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Buddha  religion  had  become  divided  into 
eighteen  sects  (the  Sakya  tribes,  or  Saeoe)  under  four 


1  By  way  of  convenience  to  tliosc  who  have  not  the  power  of  reference  respecting 
the  history  of  Baetria,  to  which  I  may  often  have  to  allude  in  tho  discussion  of 
these  coins,  I  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  its  kings,  according  to  tho  authority  of  Schlegel : 
‘Journal  Aeiatique,’  1828,  p.  326. 

B.  0.  255.  Theodotus  I.  1 

243.  Theodotus  II.  >  Fixed  historm-.lly  by  Strabor  oto. 

220.  Euthydemus  of  Magnesia, ) 

195.  Apollodotus  Seter.  )  .  4lluded  ,to  ty  Hutarch,  Trogus  and 
Menander  Nikator.  j  ^ ‘“o’t)  '  “lnS  proTOlont  lu 

Heliocles  Dikaios.  (  tho  authority  of  Visconti  and  Mion- 
(  not,  from  a  single  modal. 

Demetrius  1  .Son  of  dSuthydomm,  doubtful  if  he 

„  .  '  \  reigned  m  Baetria 

181.  Eucratidcs  I.  Artemidorus  calls  him  tho  ‘  Groat  King.’ 

146.  Eucratides  II.  /  ,  Mraderod  his  father  and  wns  himself 

(  slam. 

125.  Destruction  of  tho  empire  by  tho  Tatars  and-thc  Scythians  or  Saciu. 
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principal  divisions,  of  which  the  names,  both  Sanskrit 
and  Tibetan,  are  on  record.1 

In  Mr.  Wilson’s  Chronological  Table  of  the  History 
of  Kashmir  (‘Asiatic  Researches,’  xv.,  p.  81)  we  find 
‘Hushca,  Jushca,  and  Canishea,’  three  Tatar  princes, 
who  succeeded  Domodara,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kashmir, 
either  reigning  successively  or  synchronously.  They 
introduced  the  Buddha  religion  under  a  hierarch  named 
Hagarjuna,  and  were,  according  to  the  ‘Baja  Tarangini,’ 
of  Turushca  or  Tatar  origin.  The  Sanskrit  MS.  places 
their  reign  150  years  before  Sacaysinha  (or  Sakya  Singh), 
but  the  learned  translator  in  a  note  proves  that  the  text 
was  at  first  misunderstood,  and  that  the  passage  intended 
to  express  ‘  1 50  years  after  the  emancipation  of  the  lord, 
Sakya  Sinha.’ 

The  epoch  of  Sakya  (the  fifth  Buddha,  or  Gautama) 
is  determined  by  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Ceylonese, ' 
Siamese,  Pegu,  Birmese,  and  Chinese  eras,  which  are  all 
founded  on  the  birth  or  death  of  the  Buddha  legislator, 
and,  though  all  differing  more  or  less,  concur  in  placing 
him  between  the  limits  of  544  and  638  years  b.c.  :  the 
Raj  Guru  of  Asam,  a  pandit  well  versed  in  Buddha 
literature,  fixes  the  Hirwan  or  emancipation  of  Sakya- 
Muni  in  520  b.c.2  Taking,  then,  from  this  epoch  an 
interval  of  four  hundred  years  to  the  reign  of  Kmusl-iW 
the  latter  would  fall  near  the  end  of  the  second  century 
B.o.  We  know  from  other  sources,  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  Bactrian  dynasty  by  the  Scythian  or  Sakyan 
tribes  happened  in  134  b.c.  (125  by  Sehlegel.)  The  pro-. 

1  Csoma's  ‘Life  of  Sakya,’  MS.  1  Oriental  Magazine, 1  iv.  10S. 
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sent  coin,  therefore,  confirms  the  fidelity  of  the  ‘  Raja 
Tarangim’  as  a  historical  work,  and  leaves  no  doubt  of 
the  epoch  of  Salcya. 

Mr..  Wilson  finds  grounds  for  throwing  back  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  reign  of  Abhimanya,  Canishca’s  successor, 
from  b.c.  118,  as  given  in  the  ‘R;iju  Tarangim,’  to  n.c. 
388,  because  ‘  Kashmir  became  a  Buddha  country  under 
Tatar  princes  shortly  after  the  death  of  Sakya ;  ’  but 
from  Mr.  Csoma’s  subsequent  examination  of  the  Tibetan 
sacred  books,  in  which  the  three  periods  of  their  compi¬ 
lation  are  expressly  stated—'  first,  under  Sakya  himself 
(520 — 638  b.c.),  then  under  Asoka,  ldng  of  Pataliputra, 
110  years  after  the  decease  of  Sakya ;  and,  lastly,  by 
Kanishka,  upwards  of  400  years  after  Sakya  ’■ — little 
doubt  can  remain  that  the  epoch  as  it  stands  in  the 
‘Raja  Tarangim' ’  is  correct. 

There  are  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Bactrian  coins,  which  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition  of 
a  Buddhist  succession  to  the  Greek  princes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  reverse  ceases  to  bear  the  formerly  national  em¬ 
blem,  the  Bactrian  horseman  with  the  Macedonian  spear, 
and  in  its  place  a  sage  appears  holding  a  flower,  and 
invariably  having  a  glory  round  his  head,  proving  him 
to  be  a  sacred  personage  secondly,  although  upon  the 
first  coins  of  the  dynasty  we  find  the  inscription  in 
Greek  characters  (a  custom  which  prevailed  under  the 
Arsacidse  also,  and  continued  under  the  first  Sassanian 
princes);  still  upon  coins  of  the  same  device,  but 
probably  of  later  fabric,  we  find  the  same  kind  of 


1  See  Colonel  Tod’s  coins  11,  14 ;  Mr.  Wilson’s  plates,  figs.  1,  2,  6,  7 ;  and 
‘Journal  of  tno  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal/  vol.  ii.,  plate  il,  figs.  17,  18. 
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character  which  appears  upon  the  Dihli  and  Allahabad 
pillars: — the  same  which  is  found  at  Ellora  and.  in 
many  ancient  caves  and  temples  of  Central  India,  and 
is  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Brahmans,  as  belonging 
to  the  Buddhist  religion.1 

I  need  not  repeat  Mr.  Wilson’s  opinion,  drawn  from 
other  grounds,  that  the  tope  of  Manikyala,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  which  these  coins  are  found,  is  a  Buddhist 
monument,  but  it  receives  much  confirmation  from  the 
discovery  of  this  coin  of  the  Sakyan  hero,  Kanishlta. 

Having  thus  far  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  coin 
before  us,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  to  the  Sakyan 
dynasty,  to  which  the  term  Indo-Scythic  very  aptly 
applies ;  we  may  reasonably  follow  up  the  same  train  by 
ascribing  the  next  series,  which  exhibit,  on  the  reverse, 
a  Brahmanf  bull,  accompanied  by  a  priest  in  the  common 
Indian  dhoti,  as  the  coins  of  the  Brahmanical  dynasty, 
which  in  its  turn  overcame  the  Buddhist  line.  Colonel 
Tod  includes  these  coins  in  the  same  class  as  the  last, 
and  adduces  his  reasons  for  referring  them  to  Mithridates, 
or  his  successors  of  the  Arsaeidan  dynasty,  whose  do¬ 
minions  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  and  to 
whom  Bactria  was  latterly  tributary.  Greek  legends  of 
the  ‘  King  of  kings,’  etc.,  arc  visible  on  some,  and  what 
he  supposes  to  be  the  Pehlvf  characters  on  the  reverse  : 
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but  I  incline  to  think  these  characters  of  the  Dilili  typo, 
and,  the  Baetrian  monogram  should  decide  their  locality. 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Schlegel  both  call  them  Indo-Scythic, 
and  the  latter,  with  Colonel  Tod,  names  the  figure 
'  ‘  Siva  with  his  bull  Nandi.’ 1  Schlegel  thinks  it  curious 
that  such  marks  of  the  Hindu  faith  should  appear  on 
these  Tatar  coins,  but,  considering  the  Indian  origin  of 
the  Sac®,  does  not  this  rather  prove  tin;  same  of  their 
successors,  instead  of  their  Tatar  doscent  ?  It  is  more 
curious  that  the  fire-altar  should  continue  on  all  of  tho 
series,-  but  the  fact  of  its  being  a  fire-altar  at  all  is  still 
matter  of  great  uncertainty. 

Pis.  16. — Copper  coins  of  this  device  arc  mot  with  throughout 
Upper  Hindustan : — they  constitute  tho  third  series  of  Colonel  Tod’s 
plate,  and  some  in  his  possession  have  decided  Greolc  characters  upon 
them.  On  the  obverse  is  tho  same  warrior  with  spear  and  altar.  On 
the  reverse  is  what  he  supposes  to  he  a  priest  about  to  saerifieo  tho 
bull  j  but  in  the  coin  before  us  the  dhoti  is  so  precisely  the  costume  of 
the  Brahmans,  that  he  inclines  rather  to  look  upon  the  animal  (especially 
as  he  has  the  hump)  as  tho  sacred  bull  of  this  country  ;  denoting  tho 
prevalence  or  predominance  of  the  Brahmanical  faith  in  tho  Indian 
dependencies  of  Menander  or  Eucratides’  dominion. 

Em.  18. — This  type  of  coin  is,  if  anything,  moro  common  than  tho 
last :  and  the  inscriptions  are  no  longer  Greek ;  but  either  of  the  un¬ 
known  character  of  the  Dibit  column,  or  genuine  Hindi.  The  liguro 
astride  upon  the  elephant  is  always  much  out  of  proportion,  and  tho 
Baja  with  the  altar  more  rudely  executed.  The  elephant  is,  like  tho 
horse,  preserved  in  subsequent  coins  of  the  Hindus ;  thus 

Fie.  17  represents  one  of  these  procured  by  Lieutenant  Burnes  in 
his  tour.  The  same  device  is  still  common  in  Southern  India.  Tho 
form  of  the  Magari  characters  on  this  and  Fig.  14  agrees  with  those  on 
copper  grants  of  land  700  or  800  years  old. 

[Professor  Wilson  discovers  the  name  of  Sri  Vanka-dcva 
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on  tliese  coins  (‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  p.  430).  I  myself  formerly 
accepted  this  reading, 1  and  was  inclined  to  identify  ^the 
monarch  so  designated  with  the  last  of  Albirunis  Kutur 
kings,  whose  name  is  given  in  the  Arabic  texts  as  AiCA 
Kanak2  or  Gang  (the  cKank’  of  M.  Eeinaud’s  French  trans¬ 
lation),3  but  I  confess  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  association;  and,  moreover,  the  name,  in  its  Sanskrit 
form,  is  by  no  means  assured,  as  it  may  be  interpreted  in 
various  ways,  but  preferably,  I  think,  ^  varka.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  render  the  name  as  XTHE  pukka,  but  to  this  tran¬ 
scription  there  are  manifest  objections,  as  it  is  usual  to  duplicate 
the  by  a  second  character  similar  to  the  leading  form  of  that 
letter.  This  practice,  at  all  events,  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
followed  in  the  majority  of  Indian  inscriptions.  (See  Gupta  coins, 
‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  plate  xviii.,  fig.  4 ;  also  Allahabad  Inscrip¬ 
tion,  plate  lv.,  vol.  vi.,  ‘  J ournal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
Gaya  Inscriptions,  ibid,  plate  xxxiv.,  etc.)  Again,  in  regard  to 
the  initial  p,  whatever  may  be  the  authoritative  form  of  that 
letter,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  justification  of  my  reading,  that 
the  outline  of  the  character  on  the  several  coins  almost  uniformly 
agrees  with  that  of  the  final  v  in  ^  devet.  But  as  I  shall  have 
to  revert  to  this  description  of  coins  under  Article  XI.,  I  defer 
any  further  remarks  to  the  more  appropriate  occasion. — E.T.] 

I  do  not  mention  Lieutenant  Humes’  Muhammadan 
coins,  as  it  is  better  to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  engraved  series,  to  which  I  may  have  soon  to  add 
a  valuable  supplement,  containing  a  selection  from  Dr. 
Swiney’s  and  General  Yentura’s  discoveries.  My  task 
increases  upon  me  daily,  but  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded 
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if  my  humble  notice  of  the  discoveries  of  others  shall, 
byxonnecting  them  with  ancient  history,  eventually  turn 
these  most  interesting  reliques  to  the  true  end  of  numis¬ 
matic  study. 


IV. — EACTRIAN  AND  INDO-SCYTHIC  COINS— 

continued. 

[AUGUST,  1833.] 

The  present  plate  introduces  us  to  some  of  the  coins 
of  Dr.  Swincy’s  collection,  alluded  to  iu  my  last  article. 
It  is  as  well  to  premise  that  all  order  of  arrangement  is 
out  of  the  question  where  new  objects  arc  every  day 
dropping  in,  and  where  the  epoch  of  so  many  of  our 
coins  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Thus  it 
happens  that  although  headed  ‘  Hadrian,’  the  last  plate, 
as  well  as  the  present,  contains  coins  of  other  dynasties. 

Dr.  Swiuey  pursued  a  course  very  similar  to  that 
of  Colonel  Tod  in  forming  his  collection : — 1  The  plan 
I  have  found  most  successful  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  of  locality,  or  where  no  one  has  already  explored 
the  same  ground,  (and  I  have  followed  it  many  years 
before  I  heard  of  Colonel  Tod’s  eminent  success  iu  the 
same  pursuit,)  is  this  :  upon  the  line  of  march  I  employ 
an  intelligent  servant,  generally  a  Musahnan  tailor,  to 
buy  up  old  paisa,  which  the  baniyus  in  some  towns  are 
in  the  habit  of  putting  aside  as  useless,  perhaps  from 
father  to  sou,  and  which  rarely  sec  the  light  except  on 
occasions  of  this  sort.  Out  of  some  dozens  procured  in 
this  manner  for  as  many  current  paisa,  a  few  may  be 
sufficiently  cmious  to  reward  the  trouble  of  search. 
Such  beautiful  coins  as  Lieut.  Bumcs  brought  back  with 
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him  from  the  Panjab  anil  Oxus  are  no  longer  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  India ;  indeed  ancient  silver  coins  are  of  very 
great  rarity  compared  either  with  those  of  gold  or  copper, 
and  the  only  two  Baetrian  coins  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover,  were  obtained  out  of  the  limits  of  our 
provinces.’ 

1  have  not  attempted  to  engrave  any  of  the  numerous 
.sketches  of  his  antiques  which  Dr.  Swiney  has  been  so 
obliging  as  to  forward,  but  have  confined  myself  to  those 
of  which  he  has  sent  sealing-wax  impressions,  or  paper 
casts  made  in  the  school-boy  fashion  (but  not  to  be 
despised  on  that  account),  by  wrapping  the  coin  in 
several  folds  of  paper,  and  rubbing  the  exterior  with  a 
key  or  hard  blunt  point. 

IUCT11IAN  COIN'S,  PLATE  III. 

1’ius.  1,  2,  and  3  arc  described  at  pages  25  and  35. 

Fig.  4. — A  small  silver  coin  ot'  Apolludotus,  weighing  3(1  grs. 

Ohveuse. — Head  with  diadem  and  idiots,  and  a  neckcloth,  inscription 
circular,  close  but  quite  distinct ;  AnOAAOAOTOT  BA2IAEH2  2P.THP02 
KAl  ■MAOriATOPOS.  The  introduction  ol’  the  conjunction  kai  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  on  any  other  Greek  coin. 

Kkvekse. — Minerva  Promachos.  On  the  right  is  a  singular  mono¬ 
gram  (No.  4  of  the  series  at  the  foot  of  the  plate),  differing  widely  from 
that  of  Colonel  Tod's  coin  ot  the  same  king  (No.  G  of  the  same  scries). 
The  legend  is  distinct  but  illegible,  and  agrees  in  character  with  that 
upon  many  of  the  hull  and  elephant  coins.  (See  Wilson’s  plates,  figs. 
3,  4,  31  ;  Tod,  figs.  11,  12,  etc.) 

The  native  who  brought  this  coin  to  Dr.  Swiney 
stated  that  it  was  procured  by  him  at  a  town  called 
Kaital,  in  the  Sikh,  territory,  not  far  from  Karnul. 

Fig.  5.  -A  coin  of  Menander,  agreeing  in  its  general  features  with 
the  last;  weight,  34  grains. 

Obveu.se. — A  wcll-cxcculcd  and  intelligent  face,  with  the  diadem  ; 
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latter  part  of  the  inscription  not  very  distinct,  menanapot  basiae.qs 
2nTH(P02r) 

Hkverse. — Minerva  wielding  the  bolts  ot'  Jove.  Tlie  monogram 
(No.  .5)  resembles  the  last.,  without  the  hook  (unless  the  hook  below, 
as  I  at  first  supposed,  forms  a  part  of  it) ;  one  half  of  the  inscription 
consists  of  the  same  letters  as  appear  on  the  coin  of  Apollodolus :  it 
must,  therefore,  be  the  native  title  equivalent  to  Paatas  auT-npos. 

This  coin  was  purchased  of  a  sarraf  in  the  bazar  at 
Subathu. 


In  favoiu-  of  these  two  coins  I  may  venture  to  repeat 
the  remarks  ot  Professor  Scldegcl,  on  the  equally  valu¬ 
able  pair  discovered  by  Colonel  Tod : — ‘  These  two 
medals  are  beyond  all  price,  as  much  for  their  admirable 
preservation  as  for  their  extreme  rarity  and  their  import¬ 
ance  to  history.’  And  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  also 
translating  the  Professor’s  learned  commentary  on  that 
part  of  the  Bactrian  history  connected  with  them,  at 
length,  as  much  more  satisfactory  than  a  partial  gleaning 
or  plagiarism  of  his  remarks,  which  so  well  exemplify 
the  use  of  numismatology  in  correcting  the  vagaries  of 


historians : — 

‘In  the  profound  obscurity  which  envelopes  the 
with  core  all  that  can  throw  the  least  light  upon  it. 

‘We  tirnl  only  two  passages  in  ancient  authors  wl 
Arrian,  the  reputed  writer  of  the  ‘  Teriplus.'  says, 
Trakat  al  wpoxupovtn  Bpaxfiai,  yp^aatv  'EAAtjw/coT; 
/ttr*  '  AhQavBpov  &*f}a<Ti\cvn676i)y  'AnokAoSorov  teal 
even  now  ancient  drachma)  arc  current  at  Baryga: 
bearing,  in  Greek  characters,  the  stamp  of  the  king 
Apollodutus  and  Menander.’ 


must  cull 
teh  mention  king  Apollodolus. 

iynexapa-ypcvai,  iirtc-rj^a  r&y 
vt (vdvSpw.  ‘For  this  reason 
i  ( Mrirju-giivha  or  Baroach), 

;  who  reigned  after  Alexander, 


The  two  coins  now  brought  to  light,  agree  better 
with  this  passage  from  Arrian  than  those  of  Colonel  Tod, 
on  account  of  their  exact  similarity,  which  would  allow 
them  naturally  to  be  coupled  together  in  speaking  of 
them. 

‘  Tllc  otllcr  passage  concerning  ApoIIodotus  is  from  the  summary  of  tie  history 


Plutaich  bears  testimony  to  the  excellent  character 
of  Menander  as  a  sovereign  <  A  certain  king,  Menan¬ 
der,  who  had  reigned  with  justice  over  the  Bactrians, 
having  died  in  camp,  the  cities  in  common  had  the  care 
of  his  funeral  rites,  but  afterwards  contended  for  liis 
ashes ;  they  at  last  divided  his  remains  equally  amongst 
them,  and  agreed  that  monuments  to  him  should  he 
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amongst  them  all.’1  May  not  this  singular  pas- 
avc  had  its  origin  in  a  confused  account  of  the 
lents  raised  by  the  Buddhists  to  preserve  the 
of  then-  lawgiver,  of  which  one  at  Manikyala 
to  have  been  founded  immediately  after  the 
n  monarchy  was  overthrown,  and  while  the  coin- 
tion  of  those  countries  with  the  West  was  still, 

,  maintained.2  But,  to  rotnm  s,.m - n . 
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llial  the  decline  of  the 
torian.s,  fixes  the  epoch 


;  Gutgnos,  from  the 
niknown — perhaps  the 


The  above  coudensecl  and  critical  .sketch  of  the  later 
Eactrian  kings  contains  all  that-  is  known  of  them,  and 
leaves  us  to  fill  up  blanks  only  as  fresh  matter  may 
be  elicited  through  the  labours  of  the  antiquarian  in 
this  fruitful  field.  Schlegel  felt  pride  in  adding  two 
cognomens  to  his  two  kings;  Dr.  Swiney’s  coins  have 
already  increased  their  Majesties’  titles;  giving  to 
Menander  the  common  appellation  ‘  saviour ;  ’  and  to 
his  predecessor,  in  addition  to  the  same  title,  the  respect¬ 
able  appellation  of  Tliilopator, ’  ‘  loving  son.’  This  latter 
title  is  of  more  consequence  than  might  at  first  be  sus¬ 
pected,  for,  unless  his  father  were  of  kingly  dignity,  he 
would  not  have  been  mentioned :  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  his  son  succeeded  him  peaceably.  But  we 
have  no  knowledge  who  the  hither  was,  since  Demetrius 
is  the  only  recorded  son  of  Euthydemus.  We  may  sup¬ 
pose  him,  to  be  sure,  to  have  been  a  brother— perhaps  a 
younger  one,— a  favorite— ‘a  gift  of  the  gods,’  as  his 
name  implies ;  and  this  might  account  for  the  mission 
of  the  rightful  heir  to  a  distant  province  :  but  it  is 
wrong  to  hazard  conjectures  upon  points  of  such  remote 
diplomacy ! 


is  resembling 


Figs.  6  and  7. — Two  square  copper  e 
of  Plato  II.  Weight,  102  and  121  grain... 

Obverse— A  figure,  apparently  female,  holding  a  cornucopia  on  the 
left  arm  ;  the  other  indistinct;  legend  in  parallel  lines,  and  evidently 
Greek,  but  only  partially  legible :  the  word  basiaeus  commences  both 
or  them. 

Reverse— The  Indian  bull  wit  hits  hump,  encircled  with  the  un- 
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One  of  those  coins  was  found  at  Mach  warm,  a  small 
town  near  the  Satlaj  river,  between  Ludiaua  and  Eupar ; 
the  other  in  the  bazar  at  Bussv,  on  the  road  from  thence 
to  Simla.  Dr.  Swiney  considers  them  to  be  not  only 
similar,  but  of  the  same  die.  It  is  not  possible  to 
do  more  than  ascribe  them  to  the  Eactrian  dynasty 
generally. 

[Ihese  are  now  known  to  be  coins  of  Philoxcncs.  Sec  pi.  xv 
fig,  2.] 

Fig.  8.—' This  small  copper  coin,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Salui- 
ranpiir,  is  classed  among  the  Eactrian  coins  by  Dr.  Swiney,  from  the 
similarity  of  its  monogram  to  that  of  fig.  4.  Tire  legend  also  appears 
Greek:  the  obverse  has  a  warrior  with  a  bow  (?)  and  the  reverse  a  lion, 
panther,  or  singh,  which  connects  it  with  one  class  of  the  Hindu  coins! 

Figs.  9,  10.— I  have  introduced  these  two  of  Dr.  Swiney ’s  Bac- 
trian-horscmen,  or  Encratidos,’  coins,'  because  the  head  is  in  better 
preservation  than  usual,  and  a  letter  or  two  more  of  the  legend  can  he 
added  to  the  scanty  list  hitherto  elicited;  thus,  on  fig.  9,  we  have 
20THP  Meta. ..and  on  the  other  meta  baciaetc,  ‘the  great,  king,’  quasi 
Malm  Raja.  As  far  as  the  specimens  hitherto  discovered  can  prove  it, 
the  nominative  seems  to  be  used  in  all  the  coins  of  this  type,  instead 
of  the  genitive,  as  is  usual  on  Greek  medals;  the  terminations  are  also 
corrupted ;  all  which  circumstances  tend  to  pronounce  these  coins  to 
belong  to  the  last  princes  of  the  race,  as  conjectured  in  ascribing  them 
to  Eucratides. 

Fra.  14  is  a  small  coin  supposed  to  have  Greek  characters,  hut 
undecypherable.  ’ 

Figs.  1 6,  1 7,  1 8,  are  drawings  of  three  small  copper  coins  procured  by 
Lieutenant  Barnes  at  ITnnikyala,  which  differ  in  some  particulars  from 
those  already  made  public,  and  are  on  that  account,  rather  than  as 
leading  to  any  fresh  observation,  now  inserted.  Fig.  1G  belongs,  from 
the  side  figure  of  the  female  stooping,  and  the  monogram  or  symbol, 
to  the  Kanislika  group.  Fig.  18,  a  man  sitting,  dressed  in  the  Brah- 
manical  dhoti,  accords  so  far  with  No.  1  of  Hr.  Wilson’s  plate,  a  -old 
coin  dug  out  of  the  tope  at  Manikyida  by  General  Ventura.  Fio°  17 
is  of  a  novel  type,  but  the  coin  was  in  too  imperfect  a  state  to  permit 
an  accurate  development  of  the  figures. 

1  Sep  plate  ii.,  and  p.  3ti, 
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From  the  coins  of  Bactria  a  transition  is  easily  traced 
through,  the  dark  period  of  the  Indo-Scythian  or  Buddhist 
dynasty,  (to  which  numerous  coins  have  been  allotted 
upon  suen  degree  of  internal  evidence  as  their  appear¬ 
ance  affords,)  to  the  coins  of  the  Hindu  princes  of  Central 
India,  Andhra,  Rajputana,  Ivananj,  Indraprastha,  and 
perhaps  llagadha  or  Baiun.  I  have,  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  ventured  to  doubt '  whether  any  native  coin,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  bad  circulation  in  India  anterior  to  the 
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incursion  of  Alexander.  In  none  of  tlie  ancient  books 1 
of  the  Hindus  is  mention  made  of  coined  money.  The 
word  ‘ su varna,’ 2  or  ‘gold/  which  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Puranas,  is  supposed  to  mean  a  lump  of  gold  of  a 
fixed  weight,  such  as  is  still  current  in  Ava  and  China. 
Colebrooke  states,3  on  the  authority  of  Maiiu  'and  other 
authors,  that  the  ‘suvama’  (karsha,  arsha,  or  tolaka) 

.  was  equal  to  sixteon  mashas.  If  the  nnisha  was,  as  now 
about  17.4  grains  only,  this  would  certainly  make  the 
Suvarna 4  small  enough  to  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  it 


and  silver  refer  to  weight,  not  to  number  (Colebrooke  1  Asiatic  Researches  ’  v  1  it  is 
likely  tbat  tbe  currency  of  tbe  country  consisted  chicily,  if  not  exclusively of  l’umns 
of  gold  and  silver  not  bearing  any  impression,  until  tbo  Ilimlfw  bad  learned  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  money  from  their  Boctrian  neighbours,  and  from  their  foreign  commorco 
especially  with  Homo.  At  the  sumo  time  it  seems  likely  that  they  had  a  sort  of 


m  neighbours, . . 

,  -  - . . io  time  it  seems  likely  ...... 

stamped  coin  even  before  the  Greek  invasion.  In  all  parts  of  India  numerous  siniui 
pieces  of  silver  have  boon  found  in  tho  ground— some  oblong  some  square  some 
round  and wdiich  were  no  doubt,  once  omployed  ns  measures  of  value  (‘Asiatic  Re¬ 
searches,’ ’xvn.  «96,pl.  v.  "  (SceArt.X.pl.  xx.)  “They  commonly,  hut  not  always,  hoar 
upon  them  rude  symbols  of  tho  sun  and  moon,  a  star  or  nondescript  mark,  to  ivhich 
it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  definite  import,  but  the  application  of  which  irivos  to  thorn 
the  character  of  a  coinage.  Tho  stylo  of  those  piocos  mul  flu*  rudeness  of  their 
execution,  are  in  favour  of  thoir  ancient  date,  us  it  is  soareely  probable  that  after  tho 
art  of  fabricating  money  had  boon  introduced,  tho  making  of  such  coins  would  huvo 
been  continued.  They  would  havo  preceded  also,  it  may  bo  supposed,  tho  law  which 
inflicts  punmhmont  ra  tho  falsifier,  not  only  of  tho  standard,  but  of  tho  fabric  mul 
the  stamp  of  tlio  com  as  lias  been  noticed  above  (‘ Ariaua  Antiqua,’  page  3G4,  note) 
Again,  it  is  well  known  tlmt  tbo  chief  punishments  in  tlm  poiml  code  of  tho  Hindiis 
are  fines,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  penalty  with  a  mere  wciriit  of  motel 
The  10°,  500,  and  1,000  Punas,  which  aro  tho  several  scries  of  mulcts  ill  Maim 
might  possibly  have  m  ended  so  many  pieeos,  or  their  equivalent  in  weight  in  some 
other  metal;  the  Pana  being  either  a  copper  weight  or  a  coin  of  about  200  grains 
which  may  he  considered  as  that  of  tho  native  Pico  or  Conner  coins  Tlmt  it™; 
coin  is  so*  understood  apparently  by  tho  oommcntatoi  o  the  “i  of  lie  ‘Vlfna 
walkya,’  in  which  he  explains  the  word  karalia  or  pana  to  do.  ote  a  fabricated  £  of 
of  VictaspAi  is  quotcd  L  l“X  Zed 
defines  a  Karelia  or  Pana  to  bo  a  stamped  com.  That  it  hnrl  nmno  to  signify  a  pioco 


a  Karsha  or  Pana  to  bo  a  stamped  coin.  *  That  it 
of  money  there  is  no  doubt,  altbougb  at  what  period  is  ope 
not  unlikely  tbat  Hindi!  artists  wore  employed  bv  some  of 
1  Ariana  Antiqua,’  page  403, — E.T.] 

1  The  ‘Rhja  Tarangin’  ’  -  - 

Persian  gold  coin.  [The _ 

Gupta.^  See  Art.  X. 

!  Soe^ Mia  HitTenshaw’ s  note,"' Journal  of  tho  Asiatic  Socioty,'  II.,  page  ofiG 
‘Major  W.lfori  and  many  as  inveterate  etymologists,  might  lmvo  ludvod  our 
English  ‘sovereign  from  this  word,  had  it  chanced  to  &vo  boon  current  ut  an  SrSS 
S  1  ZusT1®  y  0Ur  mmt  annalS  for  its  totiodwitfro,  namoly^Edirard  IV  s 


e  Greek  princes.”— 

,  nf  V  a  C0“P™*iT0l};  modern  work,  mentions  tlm  diniir,  a 
X.  Mfrl]  mm  alS°  111  tU°  S!lncl11  “““I'tion  of  Olmndra 
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did  not  bear  some  stamp :  on  tie  otier  hand,  small 
lumps  of  gold  called  ‘phatang,’  of  a  smaller  -weight  and 
value,  and  without  a  stamp,  are  .still  brought  from  the 
hills,  and  passed  as  cash  in  the  purchase  of  goods  in  the 
plains.  Again,  the  great  analogy  which  is  observed  be¬ 
tween  the' earliest  Indian  coins  introduced  to  our  notice 
by  modern  research,  and  those  of  the  Macedonian  colo¬ 
nists,  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  art  of  die-cutting  was  introduced  at  that 
period;  and  the  employment  of  Greek  workmen  may 
reasonably  account  for  the  continuance  of  Greek  legends 
where,  otherwise,  they  would  have  been  little  expected. 
A  further  direct  and  incontestable  proof  of  their  connec¬ 
tion  is  derived  from  the  similarity  of  the  monograms  or 
symbols  visible  on  most  of  them.  I  have  inserted,  at 
the  foot  of  the  present  plate,  such  of  these  as  occur  in 
the  coins  before  us.  Most  of  them  may  be  found  on  the 
Greek  civic  coins  of  the  Hunterian  cabinet  at  Glasgow ; 
those  upon  the  genuine  Greek  coins  are  evidently  cyphers 
or  compounds  of  Greek  letters  ;  either  numerals  marking 
the  date,  or  initials  of  persons  connected  with  the  mint. 

Monogram  1  appears  upon  a  coin  of  Demetrius  of  Syria  (soe  plate  v.), 
and  may  be  compounded  of  A  t,  symbolical  of  Antioch,  the  place  of 
coinage  :  it  is  No.  67  of  Combe’s  Hunterian  Catalogue.  Monogram  2, 
on  Alexander’s  coin  (53  of  Combe)  may  be  a,  and  may  stand  for  one  of 
tbe  numerous  cities  of  this  monarch’s  name.  The  third  (plate  ii., 
fig.  1)  is  evidently  formed  of  the  Greek  letters  v  e,  being,  perhaps,  the 
date  (105  of  the  Syrian  era,  or  206  n.c.)1  subjoined  by  A,  betokening 
the  locality. 

The  next  four  (4,  5,  6,  7)  occur  in  the  coins  of  Apollodotus  and 
Menander  (86,  216,  and  326  of  Combe).  Colonel  Tod  supposes  tho 
latter  two  and  fig.  9  to  bo  formed  of  numeral  letters,  but  the  combina- 

1  If  so,  this  coin  should  belong  to  Antiochus  the  Groat,  and  not  Antiochus 
Tiieos,  as  supposed  in  pago  25,  from  his  cognomen,  Epiphanes, 
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tion  of  units  is  pronounced  to  tie  inadmissible.  8  and  9  appear  on  tbe 
coin  of  tbe  last  Bactrian  monarch,  'tho  great  king.’  They  arc  not 
fonrfd  in  Combe ;  but  the  latter  may  bo  a  combination  of  tiro  letters 
O,  T,  H  and  E.  Nos.  10, 11,  and  12,  having  four  prong-sand  tho  ring  below- 
cut  open,  belong  to  tho  supposed  ICanishka  coin,  mid  all  tho  coins  of  the 
raja  and  bull,  and  raja  and  elephant  type.  Those  cun  no  longer  bo 
interpreted  as  letters,  though  evidently  imitated  from  the  foregoing. 
Monogram  13  occurs  in  Qnc  of  Colonel  Tod’s  coins  of  tho  same,  class, 
with  the  running-  figure  (13  of  3rd  series) ;  but  it  may  probably  bn  nil 
imperfect  impression  of  tho  foregoing  symbol.  brum  monogram  12  to 
tbe  lozengo  form  of  1-1  is  but  a  slight  transition,  and  thus  wo  pass  to  a 
wholly  different  class  of  coins,  ascribed  by  Colonel  Tod  to  (lie  IYmdu 
dynasty,  because  the  inscriptions  nro  in  tho  same  character  which  is 
foimd  wherever  tho  1’iindu  authority  existed;  in  tho  Caves,  mid  on  the 
rocks  of  Junagarli,  Girnar,  on  tho  pillar  of  victory  in  Muiwar,  and  on 
the  columns  of  Indraprastha  (Dilili)  and  Prayi'iga  (Allahabad). 

[I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  paper  by  Major 
Cunningham,  entitled,  ‘An  attempt  to  explain  some  of  tho 
monograms  found  upon  the  Grecian  Coins  of  Ariana  and 
India,’  published  in  vol.  viii  of  the  ‘Numismatic  Chronicle’ 
(London,  1846).  I  have  now  aga  ,in  to  advert  to  it,  in  some¬ 
what  more  detail,  in  connexion  with  this,  tho  earliest  attempt 
at  the  explanation  of  these  symbols  by  James  Prinsep. 

The  general  subject  of  mint  monograms  is  necessarily  a 
difficult  one,  and,  until  lately,  was  rather  shirked  and  avoided 
by  numismatic  writers  ;  in  the  present  instance,  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  unusually  complicated  in  the  later  Bactrian  coinages,  not 
only  by  the  use  of  two  distinct  alphabetical  series,  Greek  and 
Arian,  hut  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  signs,  and  their  frequent 
association  to  the  number  of  four  and  five  varieties  on  single 
specimens  of  the  subordinate  series  of  coins ! 

Since  Major  Cunningham’s  Essay  was  written,1  however, 
not  only  has  great  progress  been  made  in  tlie  comparative 
geography  of  India  and  Central  Asia ;  but  tbe  special  question 

1  [  In  tliia  and  in  many  similar  instances  of  works  composed  in  India,  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  sajf,  ‘  Since  tho  date  of  tho  publication  of  tlio  authorities  the 
author  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting’/ — in  preference  to  defining  relative  priority 
in  the  ordinary  European  phraseology.] 
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of  the  interpretation  of  mint  monograms  has  received  more 
attention  and  illustration  from  the  learned  in  Europe.  And 
now — when  we  are  fully  prepared  to  admit  the  accuracy  of 
the  verification  of  the  monogrammatic  expression  of  the  mints 
of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  western  section  of  his  do¬ 
minions;1  and  are  equally  ready  to  recognise  the  Parthian 
employment  of  combinations  of  Greek  letters  to  typify  the 
mints  of  Drangia*  and  Chorasmia/  besides  carrying-  on  the 
evidence  of  the  abbreviated  definition  of  the  local  mints,  in 
the  Pehlvi  character/  down  to  the  date  of  the  Arab  denomina¬ 
tion  in  Persia — we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  concede  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  Bactrian  Greeks  observed  some  such  custom. 
The  obstacles  to  any  conclusive  assignment  of  the  purport  of 
these  symbols,  consist  not  alone  in  the  endless  transpositions 
to  which  the  various  letters  of  any  given  monogram  of  ordinary 
complication  may  be  subjected,  but  in  the  parallel  practice, 
which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  obtained,  of  inscribing  on  the 
currency  the '  names  of  mint  masters  and  others  connected 
with  this  fiscal  branch  of  State  Government,  couched  in 
similarly  combined  literal  ciphers.  This  is  not  the  place* 
however,  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  review  of  Major 
Cunningham’s  theory,  or  its  subordinate  application ;  but, 
having  said  thus  much  in  acceptance  of  the  general  principle, 
and  being  prepared  to  say  even  more  in  praise  of  the  labour 
and  assiduity  the  author  has  bestowed  on  his  task,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add,  that  he  appears  to  have  pushed  his  theory 
into  needlessly  severe  trials,  in  his,  perhaps,  laudable  anxiety 
to  prove  its  complete  comprehensiveness. — E  T.] 

These  coins  are  decidedly  the  most  ancient  of  Hindu 
type  which  are  known,  and  yet,  being  of  pure  gold,  they 
are  generally  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  the 

JEx.  nr.  1  Araclus.’  Mionnot,  Supp.  iii.  198.  ‘  Oclcssus,’  Hid,  208.] 

Lindsay,  supra  cit.] 

TJnpuhlishod  Parthian  (British  Museum)  Monogram,  XOP.] 

‘  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  xiii.] 
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characters,  though  unknown,  are  very  clearly  defined ; 
many  of  them  resemble  the  Tibetan  form  of  Sanskrit. 
Most  of  them  may  he  recognized  in  the  inscriptions  (or 
descriptive  titles)  over  the  sculptures  at  MalnVbalipuram, 
described  by  Mi’.  Goldingham  in  the  ‘Asiatic  Researches,’ 
vol.  v.,  page  79  :  and  as  these  sculptures  arc  said  by  tra¬ 
dition  to  represent  tho  personages  and  acts  of  the  M.alni- 
bhiirata,  the  value  of  some  of  tho  letters  may  perhaps  bo 
hereafter  recovered.  In  point  of  age  the  coins  can  only 
belong  to  the  Maurya,  tho  Sunga,  the  Ivamva  or  tho 
Andhra  dynasties  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  catalogue  (815  n.c.  to 
428  a.d.) 

Fig.  15  is  copied  from  a  gold  coin,  presented  to  mo  by  Captain 
Wade,  -wlro  discovered  it  near  Fi'rosqnir :  it  agrees  precisely  with 
figs.  5  and?  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  plato;  tlie  former  of  which,  stated  to  ho 
taken  from  a  drawing  of  a  coin  in  Colonel  Mackenzie’!)  collection, 
seems  to  have  hcen  reversed  by  tho  artist,  to  assist  the  engraver,  and 
inadvertently  retained  in  that  position,  livery  letter  of  tho  legend 
is  identical  in  the  threo  coins. 

[This  is  a  coin  of  Samuclra  Gupta,  see  plate  xxii.,  etc., 
infrd.] 

Fig.  13  is  from  the  sealing-wax  impression  of  a  coin  belonging  to 
Dr.  Swinoy :  it  corresponds  precisely  with  No.  G  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  plato, 
having  the  trisul  or  trident  of  Siva  in  lien  of  the  bird  of  Vishnu. 

These  two  coins  are  of  the  description  just  alluded 
to.  They  have  been  found  at  ikgra,  Mathura,  Ujjain, 
Ajmir,  and  even  in  Bengal.  Mr.  Wilson  possesses  one 
found  hi  a  tank  in  the  Hugli  district.  Tho  mixture  of 
emblems  on  these  coins  might  almost  persuade  one  that 
they  were  forgeries,  but  that  no  two  have  hitherto  been 
seen  identically  the  same,  and  it  would  he  manifestly 
impossible  to  forge  a  new  die  for  each,  especially  when 
their  price  is  little  beyond  the  value  of  the  metal.  The 
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female  on  the  reverse  sometimes  sits  on  a  'well-formed 
chair  or  settee,  sometimes  in  the  Indian  fashion  on  a 
lotus-flower,  at  others,  like  Durga,  on  a  lion  ; 1  she  holds 
a  cornucopia  in  the  left  hand,  in  the  right  a  scarf  or 
riband;  a  glory  encircles  her  head;  her  left  knee  is 
bare. 

The  obverse  represents  a  king  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail, 
and  with  scale  armour  on  the  legs ;  where  the  coin  is 
worn  (as  in  figure  15),  the  dress  exactly  resembles  the 
modem  coat  and  trowsers.  The  head-dress  in  fig.  IB 
has  a  resemblance  to  the  Sassanian  or  Persian  cap.  The 
left  hand  is  invariably  raised,  as  if  holding  a  spear  :  the 
right  is  extended,  as  if  placing  an  offering  on  a  small  fire- 
altar.  This  hand  is  more  clearly  defined  in  fig.  15,  than 
in  any  coin  of  the  class  I  have  seen ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  the  action  is  not  rather  that  of 
plucking  a  flower,  for  an  artist  would  hardly  represent 
the  hand  in  so  hot  a  position,  were  the  object  below  a 
fire-altar  ! 

As  another  anomaly  in  these  coins,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  the  letters  on  the  left  of  the  prince,  in  fig. 
15,  are  identical  with  the  Tibetan  triliteral  compound 
spy,  pronounced  as  eh  or  sh,  with  the  inherent  short 
vowel  a ,  spy  a  or  slice ;  this  combination  forms  no  word  in 
the  Tibetan  language,  but  with  the  vowel  sign  i  (shi) 
it  would  signify  £  generic 5  or  ‘  general,’  as  spyi-dpon 
(pronounced  shi-pon)  ‘  viceroy’  or  ‘  governor-general.’ 

How  the  Tibetan  alphabet,  according  to  Mr.  Csoma 
Koros,  was  only  formed  as  a  modification  from  the 


Vida  Colonel  Tod's  plate, 
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Sanskrit  model  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  acra,  up  to 
which  period  it  were  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
characteristic  monogram  of  Bactria  should  have  been 
preserved.  The  two  first  letters  of  the  side  inscription 
also  resemble  the  Tibetan  pit,  or  if  the  antecedent  dot  be 
an  r,  pra. 

On  the  right  hand,  in  fig.  15,  is  a  standard  resembling 
in  some  sort  a  .Roman  eagle  ;  it  is  probably  the  Guruda, 
or  bird  of  Vishnu,  and  if  so,  is  a  proof  of  the  connection 
of  this  coin  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  Vaislmava 
sects. 

Of  this  peculiar  class  of  coin,  the  plates  in  the  ‘Asiatic 
Researches’  afford  numerous  varieties.  .1  now  pass  to 
another  type,  more  rocent  perhaps  by  several  centuries, 
but  more  rare  than  the  preceding.  The  legends  are 
here  decidedly  in  the  Devanagurf  character  ;  yet  the 
devices  still  bear  a  near  analogy  to  their  Grecian  proto¬ 
types  :  the  horseman,  tho  bull,  the  lion,  the  seated 
figure,  are  revived  with  variations  of  dress  and  attitude, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  contrary  to  the  feelings  or 
taste  of  tho  country  to  represent  the  human  face,  or 
perhaps  the  artists  found  themselves  unequal  to  tho 
task.  Mythological  subjects  were  better  suited  to  the 
Hindus.  The  bull  of  Siva,  the  Singh  of  Durga,  the 
Garuda  of  Vishnu;  Ganesa,  Ilanuman,  and  similar 
devices,  predominated  until  the  latest  period  in  tho  coins 
of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon  ;’  or  until  the  progress  of 
Muhammadan  conquest  interdicted  the  privilege  of 
coining  to  the  tributary  Hindu  princes. 

'Sec  plates  iii.  iv.  ‘Asiatic  Hi  searches,'  xvii. ;  and  Mr.  Wilsun's  remarks  (in 
tho  Khmhtankas,'  ‘Garuda-Madrur,1  itc. 
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From  the  desultory  mode  in  which  materials  are  col¬ 
lected  for  my  plates,  and  from  a  wish  to  avoid  delineating 
any  that  have  already  appeared  in  print,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  give  a  connected  train  of  Hindu  coins ;  and 
the  student  must  refer  to  the  plates  in  the  ‘Asiatic 
Researches,’  vol.  xvii,  for  more  ample  information.  The 
medley  of  types  once  collected  and  preserved,  however, 
may  evcntally  afford  the  means  of  a  proper  classification, 
although  it  cannot  be  attempted  in  the  present  state  of 
our  scanty  knowledge. 

Fig.  11  is  am  unique  coin  in  Dr.  Swiney's  possession.  I  have  a 
sealing-wax  impression,  from  the  sharpness  of  which  I  conclude  the 
original  to  ho  of  gold. 

Obverse. — A  horseman  mounted  and  holding’  a  spear  with  the  right 
hand :  the  horse  is  ornamented  with  trappings  in  the  native  style.  A 
curious  scroll  or  symbol  appears  in  front. 

Beverse. — Siva’s  hull  kneeling  in  the  attitude  of  the  images  of 
Nandi  in  the  temples.  Ife  is  also  clothed  in  ornamental  trappings. 
Above,  are  characters  which  seem  to  form  the  words  Sri' 

Samagri  deva  in  ancient  N&garf ;  the  ^  written  tj  is  met  with  in  one 
of  the  inscriptions  decyphered  by  Wilford,  'Asiatic  Besearches,’  ix., 
104.  No  such  name  as  Samagri  Deva  occurs  in  the  catalogues  of  Hindu 
dynasties  of  Central  India  or  Magadha ;  but  the  import  of  the  words 
may  perhaps  be  understood  as  an  honorific  appellation ;  HHU  signifies 
‘whole,’  ‘entire.’  "Were  it  possible  that  the  fourth  letter  were  an 
old  form  of  «ff  we  might  ascribe  the  coin  to  Samanta  Deva,  tho  first  of 
the  Ajmir  princes,  who  reigned,  according  to  Wilson,  in  a.d.  500. 
But  such  a  conjecture  is  not  warrantable.  Wilford  says,  the  titles  of 
Sri  and  Deva  were  assumed  by  the  descendants  of  Kama,  as  ‘Sri 
Kama  Deva,’ 1  etc.  We  may  therefore  ascribe  this  coin  to  the  Andhra- 
jatiya  or  Andhra-bhritya  dynasty,  some  time  anterior  to  tho  Muham¬ 
madan  invasion. 

[  This  class  of  coin  is  more  fully  described  in  the  text  il¬ 
lustrative  of  pi.  xxv.  infrd.] 

Fig.  12. — Two  copper  coins  of  this  die  were  brought  by  Dr.  J.  M. 

1  ‘Asiatic  Researches,’  is,  page  104. 
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Bramley,  from  Hep&l,  in  a  eollootion  of  the  coins  of  that  country;  ancl 
I  have  inserted  a  drawing  of  them  hero,  both  as  a  fair  pledge  that 
other  ancient  Hindi!  coins  are  forthcoming  in  that  hitherto  unexplored 
region,  and  as  furnishing  some  very  legible  characters  in  a  class  of 
coin  of  frequent  occurrence,  both  in  gold  and  copper.  Iho  lion  or  Sinha 
on  the  reverse  agrees  with  fig.  8,  and  with  fig.  12  of  plate  ii.  The 
sitting  female  figure  on  the  obverse  may  bo  identified  with  figs.  1,11, 
12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  and  40  of  Wilson,  and  with  the  fourth  series  of 
Tod ;  tho  characters  are,  however,  of  a  different  class,  the  efi  for  in¬ 
stance,  like  that  of  fig.  14,  in  tho  lust  plate,  more  resembles  tho 
Bengali  form  <?,  and  is  found  on  tho  ancient  grants  and  inscriptions, 
between  the  fifth  and  twelfth  centuries.  Tho  nail-howled  character 
is  noticed  by  Col.  Tod,  as  predominating  in  all  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Mauri  princes  of  Chitor,  from  (S.  465  to  S.  1191)  A.D.  409  to  1135. 

[  Having  concluded  Prinsep’s  original  paper.  Art.  IV., 
I  now  proceed  to  introduce  a  detailed  description  of  tlie 
coin  of  Abdullah  bin  Haziin  (pi.  v.  fig.  8) ;  and,  as  I  shall 
have  to  employ  an  unexpectedly  large  amount  of  Pelilvi  type 
in  the  course  of  this  note,  I  think  it  may  be  as  well  that  I 
should  anticipate  the  exhibition  of  the  entire  alphabetical 
series  (which  I  had  designed  to  retain  for  the  Paleographic 
illustration  of  Art.  IX.),  and  insert  it  at  once  in  this  place. 

The  following  list  displays — First,  the  Pehlvi  alphabet  as 
pointed,  or  distinguished  by  diacritical  marks,  under  the  system 
of  the  modern  Parsis ;  Secondly,  the  simple  or  normal  letters 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Arabic  characters,  to  whose 
several  phonetic  values  they  may  he  held  to  respond ;  Thirdly, 
the  modifications  to  which  the  simple  letters  are  subjected,  in 
their  combinations  with  one  another:  though  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  single  set  of  Arabic  equivalents  here 
inserted,  are  each  and  all  liable  to  permutation,  under  the 
same  rules  as  those  affecting  the  variants  entered  in  the  second 
comparative  table. 
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I. — MODERN  PEHLYI. 


2  .  -J  MB. 

3  (vs  CD  T. 

4  4  E  J- 

6  *  or  ^  ^  KH. 

«  5  ii  D. 

7  i  j  B. 

8  J  j  Z. 

9  Aior-fc  ^  S. 

10  -*>  cr  SH- 

4  i  GH. 


12  ^  C/  K. 

13  j  G. 

14  >”  J  L. 

15  ■£"  j*  M. 

18  1  U  »• 

!7  ,  J  IF. 

18  JU  4-  H. 

19  3  O  *• 

20  £  CH. 

21  £)  <_J  p. 


II. — Commutable  Sounds  or  the  Normal  Letters  in  Modern  Persian. 


A.  \ 

*ztL 

I  A,  H,H, 

\  KH,  Ain. 

1  8  1_ 

i 

GH. 

— 1 

M 

B 

9  1 

K. 

fo  CD  LD  j 

T,  TH,  Z. 

10 

r 

M. 

) 

J  J 

E 

or  L. 

11  ) 

u 

°r_, 

N.  or  -W. 

s 

J 

Z. 

12  9 

or  0  ( tS/or^?] 

■* 

U*1 

S. 

13  ’  <L.  s; 

CH-  tr  J  j  U°- 

J1 

SH. 

14  0 

vc 

>1*  (_J 

P.  or  F. 

III. — Compounds. 

■nr 

\\ 

6  4? 

<* 

10 

J 

UJ 

AU 

ls\ 

7  r 

1^1  also 

n 

(O' 

CD) 

tf 

C-)\ 

(j*  lor  £ 

12 

(O 

A 

%> 

8  p 

Cbi 

13 

cy, 

# 

r' 

9 

nr* 

14 

(J 

l/ 

.•  *  P*  .'"Bl  seen  that  I  have  usually  departed  from  the  strict  letter  of  tlie 
original,  in  the  Persian  transcription  of  the  redundant  final  J  =  (j?  for  which  I 
substitute  a  simple  suhim.] 
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The  Pehlvi  coins  of  the  entire  series  of  the  Arabian  Kha- 
lifs  and  local  governors,  are  mostly  uniform  in  type  and  device, 
of  which  the  engraved  specimen  may  he  accepted  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  example. 

It  bears,  on  its  obverse  face,  in  Pehlvi  characters : 


To  the  left.  .  . 

To  the  right.  .  | 

On  the  margin,  in  rude  Kufie  letters,  aUI^j 
On  the  reverse  it  has : 


On  the  left  of  the  altar,  A.n.  GO. 

On  the  right  of  the  altar,  .  .  .  Mcrv. 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  series  of  coins,  I  annex  an  outline  list  of  those 
governors  of  whom  we  have  satisfactory  identifications,  together 
with  a  detail  of  the  chief  cities  wherein  they  struck  money. 
Arab  Khalifs  and  Governors  of  Persia,  etc.,  previous  to  the  reform  of  the  coinage, 
and  the  introduction  of  Kufie  as  the  official  alphabet 


1.  Ziad-i  Abu  Sofiiin  .  .  .  a.  juj  Ddrabgird,  A.n.  43.1 

D-  H&JJ  A.n.  51,53,54. 

-J Basrah,  a.ii.  55. 

d.  )*,  Nahr[van,M.],  A.n.  52. 

B-  dM  A.n.  52. 

V.  A.n.  54. 

2.  Moavia,  with  the  title  of 

‘Amir  of  the  Koreish’!  *a.  Darabgird,  a.h.  43. 


1  [Mr.  Bardoo  Elliot,  of  Patna,  has  a  second  specimen  of  this  mintage,] 

’  [I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  stand  alono  in  this  interpretation ;  Professor 
Olshausen  and  Dr.  Mordtmann  being JhotU  against  mo :  the  formcroriginnlly  designed 
to  interpret  the  titular  legend  as  ylShiAA  <  tho  givers  of  strongth wliilo  the 
latter,  correcting  both  Olshausen  and  myself,  adopts  tho  version  of  JcJeA  u]jj 
deriving  the  first  word  from  tho  Pehlvi  ptovi  [j^)]  ‘soul,’  and  translating  tho 


AET.  IV.]  COIN  OK  ABDULLAH 

BIN  HAZIM. 

2.  Moavia,  under  the  style  of 

‘  Abdullah,  Amfr  of  the 

Koreish  ’ . a. 

Darabgird, 

3.  Abdulrahman-i  Zeid  ?  .  c. 

Basrah,1 

A. 

Dtirabgird, 

4.  Obeidullah-i  Ziad  .  .  .a. 

„ 

c. 

Basrah, 

B' 

jJo 

Yezd? 

5.  Selim-i  Ziad  ....  a. 

Yezd  ? 

H. 

Khuzistan, 

:ungs  suggested  in  oppo- 
ivo  to  bo  an  abbreviated 


form  of  _j  Basrah,  ought  to  be  read  as  M,  and  bo  hold  to  stand 
Bi histun  (p.  169).  I  do  not  agree  with  him!  ‘Journal  of  tho  ltoyal  Asi 
Society.’  xiii.  393], 

2  [Tho  two  eoins  marked  [*]  bear  on  their  reverse  surfaces  tho  written  i 
tivonty-six.’  This  I  have  assumed  to  be  an  error,  or  an  impor 
rendering  of  ‘sixty-six’  (‘Journal  of  the  Koval  Asiatic  Society,’  xi.  290). 
Mordtmann  does  not  appear  to  accept  my  rectification,  but  prefers  to  retain  tlio 
pressed  numbers  in  all  their  original  crudity  (‘  Zeitschrift,’  1854,  pp.  151-157) ; 
be  further  contributes  a  new  example  of  a  proximate  date,  ‘  twenty-seven,’  wl 
recurs  on  a  coin  of  Obeidullali-i-ZUid,  from  tho  mint  numbered  27  in  his 
(p.  19);  and  classed  under  39  in  my  latest  pinto  (‘Journal  of  tho  Hoynl  Asi 
society,  xiii.  pi.  i).  I  have  been  compelled  to  admit  tho  apparent  issue  of  pi 
burnous  coins  m  this  series  (‘Journal  of  tlui  Hoynl  Asiatic  Society,’  xiii.  408), 


appear  to  accept  my  rectification,  hut  prefers  to  retain  tlio 
ill  their  original  crudity  (‘Zeitschrift,’  1854,  pp.  154-157) ; 
es  a  new  example  of  a  proximate  date,  ‘  twenty-seven,’  wl 


dates,  it  must  have  been 
into  existence  of  that  indivi 
of  1718,  ‘A.H.  61’  ‘how; 
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HAZIH. 


5.  Selim-i  Ziad  .  .  .  .  i.  )  ))■£  Merv,  A.n.  63  to  67 

continuously. 

j.  ju3ju  Herat,  a.h.  66,  67. 

Baba,  district 

of  Mery.  a.h.  67. 

i.  ^  j)  ■GiVIcryalrud,  A.rr.  63, 64, 67. 

6.  Yczid,  under  the  style  and 

title  of  ‘  Abdullah,  Amir 

of  the  Koreish  ’  .  .  .a.  Darabgird,  A.n.  60  (M. 

p.  160). 


m.  fa-aa 

7.  Aumar-i  Obeidullah  .  .  c.  Basrah, 

n.  Jju-6^  Kerman, 

h.  Khuzistiii 

it.  f«s_aa 

8.  Abdal  Aziz-i  Abdullah 


i.h.  63. 


un.68,69,  70. 
lh.  68,  69, 70. 
i.n.  69,  70. 


Amir,  yii.  (pi.  iii. 

‘  Journal  Boyal  Asiatic 

Society,’  xii.  .  .  .  o.  Yozd,  A.n.  66. 

9.  Abdullah  bin  Zobeir,  xvii.  n.  Kerman,  A.n.  62. 

Abdullah-i  Zobeir,  xiy.  .  n.  „  a.h.  63. 

„  unpublished.  .  .  n.  „  A.n.  69. 

Abdullah,  ‘Amir  of  the 

Koreish,’  xy.  2 .  .  .  it.  fOAi  A.n.  63. 

„  ?  xv.  1  and  3  .  .  sr.  ?  A.n.  66. 

10.  Abdullah-i  Hazim.  .  .  r.  Mery,  a.h.  63-70. 

i.  Mervalrtid,  a.h.  69. 

o.  )  Balkh  ?  a.h.  67, 68, 69. 

x.  Baba,  a.h.  67,  68. 

11.  Muhammad-i  Abdullah  .  i.  Her&t,  a.h.  67. 

12.  Amrau-i  Abedoan  ?  .  h.  Khuzistan,  a.h.  72. 

13.  Abdal-malik,  ‘Amir  of  the 

Koreish,’  xxiy. .  .  .  h.  „  a.h.  73. 

Abdal-malik-i  Merwan,xii  i.  Mery,  a.h.  75. 

14.  Khaled-i  Abdullah  ?  .  b.  a.h.  74. 

c.  Basrah,  a.h,  75. 
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15.  Mohallib-i  Abu  Safrah 


16.  Omiah-i  Abdullah . 


17.  Hejaj  bin  Yusaf  {Name 

»  . 


a.h.  75,  76. 
Darabgird,  a.h.  76. 
Seistan,  a.h.  73.  ’ 
Khurasan,  a.h.  73. 
Mervalrud,  a.h.  74. 

a.h.  78,  79, 
80,  81. 

MtJU  A.H.  78. 


Even  the  reduced  list  of  the  coins  of  the  early  Arab  Go¬ 
vernors,  -which  I  here  transcribe,  demands  a  certain  amount  of 
comment  in  reference  to  that  most  perplexing  enquiry — the 
identification  of  the  Pehlvi  names  of  mints ;  more  especially 
as  a  writer  whose  learning  and  numismatic  opportunities  I 
have  reason  to  respect,  has,  in  some  instances,  arrived  at  con¬ 
clusions  opposite  to  my  own. 

My  last  Essay  on  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  have 
reached  Dr.  Mordtmann’s  hands  till  after  he  had  completed 
his  most  recent  memoir  on  Sassanian  coinages so  that  I  have 
the  advantage  of  him  in  the  independent  evidence  I  have 
collected ;  and  which  he  had  had  no  means  of  considering 
when  he  expressed  many  of  the  opinions  from  which  I  dissent. 
Dr.  Mordtmann  has  been  more  fortunate  than  myself  in  access 
to  the  striking  amount  of  specimens  he  quotes  in  such  elaborate 
detail ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  my  materials  have  been  more 
complete  in  the  Arabian  section  of  the  Pehlvi  series,  to  which 
alone  I  am  about  to  advert.  So  that,  although  Dr.  Mordtmann 
counts  his  imperial  Sassanians  almost  by  thousands,  he  has  not 
added  a  single  Arab  to  my  list,  nor  suggested  any  satisfactorily 


1  [My  earliest  paper  dates  June,  1849:  ‘Journal  of  tlio  Royal  Asiatic  Society,’ 
xii,  p.  253. — Dr.  Mordtmann’s  first  article  was  published  in  tho  ‘Zoitschrift’  of 
1850. — My  second  notice  on  the  subject  appeared  in  tho  ‘Journal  of  tho  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,’  for  1862,  xiii.  p.  371.— Dr.  Mordtmann’s  last  Essay  will  bo  found 
in  the  ‘  Zeitsehrift  ’  for  1854 :  his  supplementary  note  to  which  is  dated  ‘  Constanti¬ 
nople,  27th  June,  1853.’] 
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improved1  reading  for  either  my  accepted  or  conjectural  tran¬ 
scriptions  of  the  names  of  the  early  warriors  of  Isl&m. 

Gf  the  mints  above  enumerated,  I  have  to  notice  seven, 
in  the  assignment  of  which  we  do  not  concur.  The  first  in 
order  of  the  undetermined  names  is  that  expressed  by  me  in 
modem  Pelilvi  as  Dr.  Mordtmann  objects  both  to  the 

transcription  itself,  and  to  my  rendering  it  into  Arabic  as  Li-J  on 
the  following  grounds  : — First,  that  the  Pelilvi  nomenclature 
should  necessarily  follow  an  Aramaian  original,  and  not  an 
Arabic  one ;  Secondly,  that  the  old  Persian  name  of  the  place 
in  question  was  lASolw-o  and  not  Beiza ;  Thirdly,  that  the 
original  three  letters  on  the  coins  read  palpably  as  *os| , 

Besa  or  Fesa. 

In  reply  to  the  first  argument,  I  would  remark,  as  regards 
the  Aramtean  requisition,  that  I  was  not  aware  it  had  yet  been 
conceded  that  Pelilvi  was  definitively  or  exclusively  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  class ;  besides  which  it  is  very  doubtful  how 
much  the  word  Lio  itself  is  peculiarly  Arabic ;  we  have  pa, 
and  Chaldee  yw,  and  pm,  besides  the  Persian  'white.’2 


1  [Dr.  Mordtmann  lias  essayed  to  eorroct  my  reading  of  No.  xxiii  liy  substituting 
f°r  If  there  woro  any  historical  sup- 


tifiod  by  tbe  form  of  tbe  second  letter,  or  tbo  absence  of  tbc  duplication  of  tlio  A» 
wbicb  is  constant  in  Moballib’s  own  coins),  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  tlio  name  of 
‘Nomaira’  does  not  appear  in  tbe  detail  of  the  sons  of  Moliallib,  ton  in  number, 
enumerated  by  Tabari,  whereas  the  designation  of  S+k*  figures  at  tbe  head  of  the 
list ;  and  Moghaira  is  further  noticed  by  that  author  as  dying  in  Kliorhsfm,  in  82  a  it 
while  his  father  was  occupied  beyond  the  Oxus  (Tabari,  cap.  107)  Tlio  casual 
record  of  his  death  in  this  mere  rimmS  of  history,  may  bo  taken  to  indicate  that  lie 
had  arrived  at  some  mark  and  prommonce  during  his  lifotimo.  (Sco  also  Ilm 
Kotaiha,  Gott.  1850,  p.  ]  VV.)] 

2  [So  also  pa,  Or.  (Wmros,  Xyssus,  «  <  cloth  of  Byssus,'  so  called  from  its 
whiteness.”  Gesenius.  Vullers  continues  tho  comparison  thus,  “  »*j  ,  (lvla0)  yij 
purus,  tlCAj  poouliariteuSino  dubio  cst  hind.  JLAj,  quod  otiam 

scribitur,  et  c  S.  ortura  cst.'^  ’  "  ' 
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Next;  in  respect  to  the  Persian  name  of  ‘  Beizfi,,’  as  given 
by  Abulfeda  from  Ibn  Haukal,  (AsC  lA*),  I  would,  observe  that 
Fesa  likewise  had  another  name  in  olden  time,  viz.,  yU-iLi  j  1 

and  in  neither  case  do  we  know  when  the  changes  in  nomen¬ 
clature  occurred ;  but,  while  objecting  to  insufficient  reasoning, 
I  can  concede  much  to  an  argument  that  is  not  urged  against 
me,  which  is  that  LA  appears  as  a  mint  city  in  the  immediately 
sequent  series  of  Kufic  mintages,  while  Bciz4  only  occurs  in 
,  Derbend.2 

Lastly,  I  would  most  willingly  surrender  all  opposi¬ 
tion,  if  my  fac-similes,  and  the  original  coins  I  am  able 
to  refer  to,  would  permit  my  reading  the  name  as  Dr 
Mordtmann  does,  -uajj  ■  but,  although  in  some  specimens 
the  word  might  be  so  rendered,  yet  the  clearest  examples 
from  Firoz  (458,  488  a.d.)  to  Hejaj  bin  Yusaf,  ahnost  in¬ 
variably  separate  the  second  letter,  which  I  suppose  to  be 
an  5  e  from  the  preceding  and  following  consonants ;  and 
the  Firoz  coin  (in  the  British  Museum),  which  is  my 
starting  point,  gives  the  third  letter  as  a  clear  and  manifest 
Sassanian  -y,  the  definite  outline  of  which  character,  as  it 
was  then  the  custom  to  shape  it,  scarcely  admits  a  doubt  of  its 
true  value.  Otherwise,  Fesa  would  be  to  me  the  best  and  most 
obvious  reading,3  but  both  the  j  and  the  are  clearly  op¬ 
posed  to  its  acceptance ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  must  I 
admit,  does  satisfactorily  render  the  Arabic  Ui-J ; — but 

as  the  geographical  -question  involved  merely  extends  to 
the  choice  of  one  city  or  another  in  a  given  province,  the 
whole  of  which  province  ordinarily  belonged  to  the  Arab 
governors  on  whose  coins  the  name  of  the  town  appears, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  doubt  which  need  greatly  disturb  my 
arrangement  of  the  general  series. 

The  next  mint  in  my  list  above  quoted,  in  which  we  do 

1  [Hamza  Isfahhm.] 

2  [Stickcl,  p.  8;  Fralin,  a.u.  81,  p.  7.] 

3  [Sco  ‘  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,'  xii.,  |00,  note.] 
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not  fully  accord,  is  that  marked  D,  which  Dr.  Mordtmann 
accepts  as  Nahrv&n ;  from  the  early  Sassanian  examples  of  the 
monogram  that  I  had  met  with,  where  the  letters  a  and  h 
are  often  discriminated,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
a  was  the  preferable  transcription  for  the  second  character  in 
our  tri-literal  compound.  (Sec  my  mint  No.  35  ‘  Journal  of 
the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,5  xiii.).  But  as  neither  this  nor  the 
two  following  mints  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  historical 
points  dependent  upon  their  due  appropriation  arc  too  slight  to 
need  any  lengthened  comment  in  this  place.1 

The  mint  marked  G  (No.  42  of  my  last  list)  I  have  always 
expressed  doubts  about.2  I  was  once  inclined  to  look  upon  it 
as  iSi  Yezd,  but  my  faith  in  the  attribution,  never  strong, 
has  been  further  shaken  by  the  discovery  of  another  ortho¬ 
graphical  form  for  the  same  name,  viz.,  Esht, — though 

this  objection  would  be  by  no  means  insuperable.  However, 
under  no  circumstances  can  I  agree  with  Dr.  Mordtmann,  who 
desires  to  make  the  compound  into  ’&  Si hestdn.  If  my  diffi¬ 
culties  as  to  the  non-conquest  of  Yezd  by  the  Arabs  at  so 
early  a  date  of  the  Hijra  as  appears  on  the  class  of 
coins  bearing  this  monogram,  are  to  hold  good,  these  ob¬ 
stacles  will  tell  with  increased  force  against  the  more  extended 
conquest  of  Sejestdn;  but  I  join  issue  more  definitively  on 
the  forms  of  the  letters  on  the  coins  themselves,  which  I 
have  examined,  transcribed,  and  copied  in  fac-simile  in  my 
own  plate  i.  No.  42,3  and  no  human  ingenuity  that  I  am 
master  of  could  ever  enable  me  to  transform  the  final  cl  into 
the  i  which  *  Sikestan5  is  asserted  to  require  in  its  initial 
syllable ! 

1  [I  may,  however,  observe,  en passant,  that  thcro  is  somewhat  of  a  want  of  consistency 
in  Dr.  Mordtmann’s  renderings,  as  tested  inter  se :  ho  accepts  a  Pclvlvi  reading  for 
W3  with  the  long  i  in  the  first  syllable  (See  his  No.  17,  pp.  16,  153),  while  in  his 
Pehlvi  mint  for  jjAA-J  he  deprives  the  name  of  that  requisite  vowel  (No.  26,  p.  19)] 

2  [‘Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  xii.  pp,  281,  326;  xiii.  403,] 

3  [‘Journal  of  the  Royal ^.siatic  Society,’  xiii.] 
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The  monogram  H  is  assigned  hesitatingly 1  by  Dr.  Mordt- 
mann  to  And&mesh  A'l  in  Khuzistan,  I  prefer  to  retain  it 
as  fop  Huth,  for  Khuzistan. 

The  mint  indicated  by  the  letter  K,  I  assign  to  one  of  the 
districts  of  Merv;2  some  such  locality  must  needs  be  claimed 
for  it,  from  its  frequent  occurrence  on  the  coins  of  the 
governors  of  Khorasau,  or  of  those  connected  with  them, 
combined  with  its  non-appearance  on  the  money  of  the 
administrators  of  more  westerly  provinces.  Dr.  Mordtmann 
once  ventured  to  read  it  as  Babylon;3  having  abandoned  that 
interpretation,  he  now  desires  to  make  it  ten  ‘  die  Pforte,’ 
and  to  apply  it  to  the  ‘  Residenz  ’  at  Madain,  or  any 
other  seat  of  government.4 

The  mint  ftf-M  st,  classed  under  the  letter  M,  is  declared 
by  Dr.  Mordtmann,  in  accord  with  M.  Olshausen,5  to  represent 
(Arab.^rs^w’l  )  Persepolis.  That  it  typifies  some  mint  not 
very  distantly  removed  from  that  part  of  the  country  is  clear, 
from  its  association  with  (B)  -jqjj,  (PI)  («)■“  and  (N)  Kerman 
on  the  coins  of  Aumar-i-Obeidullah,  who  governed  Persia,  etc., 
for  Mosab,  but  I  do  not  adopt  its  attribution  to  Persepolis,  as  I 
am  not  prepared  to  read  without  the  initial  1. 

I  have  classed  the  entire  set  of  the  terminal  additions  to  the 
simple  name  of  Kerman,  under  the  general  heading  of  that 
province  (marked  N),  as  my  space,  already  too  much  encroached 
upon,  will  scarcely  admit  of  the  elucidation  of  the  various 
details  necessary  to  the  full  determination  of  the  several 
localities  involved. 


1  [Page  18,  No.  22,  “  bid  Oder  tola.”  Taf.  iv.  No.  2-1.] 
a  [My  authority  for  this  is  tho  ‘  Muriisid-ul-Ittila.  Tho  following  is  tho  original 
passage : — 

[.j fj*  J-uJlj  al iLiil 

3  [‘  Zcitsohrift  dor  Dontschon  inovgouliiiulischcn  Goscllschaft,'  1850,  p.  93.] 

4  [‘  Zoitschrift,’  1851,  page  12.] 

3  [Pago  13.] 
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The  mint  city  embodied  in  the  letters  I  still  con¬ 

sider  to  be  the  ancient  Balkh,  in  spite  of  much  that  I  am  aware 
may  be  urged  against  the  attribution.1  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  I  look  upon  Dr.  Mordtmann’s  notion  of  any 
possible  transformation  of  the  word  into  Zabulistan, 

as  simply  out  of  the  question ;  more  especially  as  the  Indo- 
Sassanian  coins  have  already  furnished  us  with  the  true 
Pehlvi  orthography  of  that  name  in  the  form  of  jnfo.ii)  jju<f 

There  are  a  few  mints  whose  attribution  is  altogether  un¬ 
certain,  which,  like  the  names  of  many  of  the  governors  of 
whom  we  have  no  historic  record,  I  have  intentionally  omitted 
from  this  general  summary.  The  full  details  of  each  may  be 
consulted  in  the  several  papers  of  Dr.  Mordtmann  and  myself 
referred  to  above. — E.T.] 
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Y. — DISCOVERY  OF  AN  ANCIENT  TOWN  NEAB 
BEHAT,  IN  THE  DOAB  OF  THE  JAMNl 
AND  GANGES. 

By  Capt.  P.  T.  Caotley,  Superintendent,  Doab  Canal. 

( Extract  of  a  loiter  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Miatio  Society  of  Bengal,  30 th  Jan.  1831.) 

“  I  have  this  day  despatched  for  the  museum  a  number  of  coins  of  unusual 
interest,  from  their  haying  been  found  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  (apparently  Hindti) 
town,  -which  site  is  now  seventeen  feet  below  the  general  surfneo  of  the  country,  and 
upwards  of  twenty-five  below  that  of  a  modern  town  near  it.  I  will  confine  myself 
in  this  hasty  notice  to  stating,  that  in  consequence  of  the  clearing  out  of  the  canal 
bed  south  of  the  Belka  falls,  near  tho  town  of  Bohat,  north  of  Sahtampur,  tlio 
exposure  toot  place ;  and  on  tho  canal  being  laid  dry  shortly  afterwards,  the  coins, 
etc.,  were  found  amongst  tho  sliinglo  in  its  bed.  I  may  mention  that  this  line  is 
altogether  distinct  from  that  which  is  said  to  have  formed  tho  ancient  canal ;  and, 
therefore,  cyen  wore  there  not  eyident  marks  to  the  contrary,  there,  can  bo  no 
quibbling  as  to  the  articles  haying  been  transported.  In  the  present  case,  tho 
se  :tion  directly  aboye  the  inhumed  city  is  as  follows,  tho  surface  of  the  country  at  that 
point  being,  howeyer,  much  lower  than  that  on  which  the  town  of  Belmt.stands 

A.  Grass  jangle  with  cultivation  on  the  surface  of  the  country  . 

B.  River  sand  . . .  2$  feet. 

0.  A  seam  of  sand  with  traces  of  shingle . 

D.  Reddish  clay  mixed  with  sand  . 12$  feet. 

E.  Site  of  ancient  town . 

F.  Black  soil  full  of  pots,  bones,  etc.,  in  which  tho  coins  and  other  articles 

have  been  discovered  .  G  feet. 

G.  Bed  of  canal,  23  feet  bolow  the  surface. 

“  Tho  level  at  E,  or  the  site  of  tho  ancient  town,  is  distinct  in  section  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  breaking  down  of  banks,  otc.,  it  might  bo 
traced  much  farther :  tho  soil  upon  which  tho  town  appoars  to  liavo  stood  is  very 
black,  and  full  of  bones  and  broken  pots  of  different  descriptions,  bricks  of  a  largo 
size  and  of  unusual  shape,  appearing  as  if  tlioy  had  been  made  to  suit  tho  circular 
form  of  wells ;  pieces  of  the  slag  of  iron-smelting  furnaces  (such  a  thing  ns  smelting 
iron  at  Bohat  was  novel- hoard  of),  arrow-heads,  rings,  ornaments  and  bends  of  diffe¬ 
rent  descriptions ;  in  short,  an  Oriental  Ilcroulanimm,  for  there  appears  every  dmuco 
of  tho  discoveries  being  extended  hereafter.  Tho  nppearunco  of  small  pieces  of 
kankar 1  (amongst  the  shingle),  of  which  I  also  send  ono  or  two  specimens,  is  an 
extraordinary  feature,  as  kankar  is  not  known  in  this  part  of  tho  country.” 


1  s.  kankar,  1  a  nodule  of  limestone.’ 
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Note. — The  probable  date  of  Captain  Cautley’s  sub¬ 
terranean  city,  to  whatever  cause  its  inhumation  may  be 
attributed,  can  be  pretty  well  placed  within  cognate 
limits  through  the  very  fortunate  discovery  of  many 
coins  imbedded  in  the  same  place  with  the  bricks  and 
bones.  The  coins  belong  to  three  different  species 
already  made  known  through  Mr.  Wilson’s  paper  on  tho 
Society’s  cabinet.1 

I.  The  Indo-Scythic  coin,  or  that  having  the  figure 
of  a  man  in  a  coat  of  mail,  offering  something  on  a  small 
altar  (Nos.  23  to  33,  plate  ii.  ‘  Asiatic  Researches,’  xvii.) 
which  has  been  referred  with  much  probability  to  the 
Christian  era : — of  this  only  one  coin  is  recognizable  out 
of  twenty-six, 

II.  The  chief  part  of  the  coins  belongs  to  tho  series 
No.  69,  plate  iii.  of  the  same  volume,  of  which  nothing 
at  all  is  known ;  only  two  have  hitherto  been  scon,  one 
of  which  was  dug  up  in  cutting  the  trench  of  the  new 
road  from  Allahabad  to  Benares:  this,  however,  was 
square,  as  was  a  duplicate  in  Colonel  Mackenzie’s  collec¬ 
tion,  but  all  those  now  brought  to  light  are  circular : 
they  are  identified  with  it  by  the  elephant  on  one  side, 
and  by  one  or  more  singular  monograms.  Some  of  them 
differ  considerably  in  other  respects,  having  a  Brahmani 
bull  on  the  reverse,  and  an  inscription  in  unknown 
characters  round  the  edge. 

III.  The  third  species  of  coin  is  of  silver.  A  square 
lump  with  no  regular  impression,  but  simply  stamped 
with  various  Chhaps,2  as  might  have  been  the  custom 

1  See  1  Asiatic  Researches,’  vol.  xvii, 

*  t—>l ehhdp,  ‘  seal,  impression.’ 
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anterior  to  the  general  introduction  of  coined  money. 
Of  this  ancient  coin,  the  Mackenzie  collection  furnishes 
abundant  examples  (plate  y.  figures  101  to  108),  hut  his 
researches  altogether  failed  in  ascertaining  their  date,  or 
even  their  genuineness,  both  which  points  are  now  satis¬ 
factorily  developed  by  the  present  discovery.  They  must 
all  date  posterior  to  the  Indo-Scythie  dynasties  in  Bactria, 
and  belong  to  a  period  when  (as  in  China  at  present) 
silver  was  in  general  current  by  weight,  while  the  inferior 
metals  (for  all  of  the  present  coins  are  not  of  copper) 
were  circulated  as  tokens  of  a  fixed  nominal  value. 

This  discovery  alone  would  be  of  great  value,  but  it 
is  only  one  of  innumerable  points  for  which  we  may 
eagerly  expect  elucidation  from  this  Herculaneum  of  the 
East. 

The  appearance  and  state  of  the  tooth  and  bone  sent 
down  are  also  of  high  interest ;  they  are  not  entirely 
deprived  of  their  animal  matter,  though  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime.  The  tooth  is  of 
the  same  size,  and  belongs  to  an  animal  of  the  same 
family  (Euminant),  as  those  found  in  the  Jamna,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Captain  E.  Smith  at  the  last  meeting ;  but  the 
mineralization  in  the  latter  has  been  completed,  whereas 
in  these  it  remains  imperfect. 
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FURTHER  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REMAIN'S  OF  AN  ANCIENT 
TOWN,  DISCOVERED  AT  EEHAT,  near  SAHARANPUR, 

By  Capt.  P.  T.  Cartees,  Supt.,  Doab  Canal. 

(In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  SO th  April,  1831.) 

“Witli  moro  coins  and  other  articles  that  have  boon  found  in  our  Ifei'Milanoum, 
1  hiivo  now  the  ploasuro  of  sending  n  sketch  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bohat,1  which  will  bo  more  descriptive  of  the  ancient  town,  with  the  sine  and  extent 
of  tlio  mountain  torrents  in  its  vicinity,  than  any  explanation  that  I  couhl  give  in 
writing :  tlio  total  nbsonoo,  moreover,  of  any  tradition  of  its  having  existed,  and  tho 
little  information  to  be  gained  from  natives  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  unless  coming 
under  their  immediate  observation,  places  mo  in  dependence  solely  on  tho  few  notes 
that  I  liavo  by  mo,  which  I  fear  are  hardly  worthy  of  tho  notice  of  tho  Sooioty. 

“  Tradition,  but  oven  that  of  the  vaguest  description,  carries  us  back  to  tho  roign 
of  Shhh  Jahftn,  as  well  ns  to  that  of  Muhammad  Shah  and  his  successors  at  tho  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  empire.  Shfik  J ahkn  built  a  palace  or  hunting  seat  at  the  foot  of  tho 
lower  rango  of  hills  on  a  branch  of  the  lamnh  river,  about  fourteen  miles  north  of 
Behat,  This  palace,  which  consists  of  a  main  quadrangle  of  800  feet  square,  with 
numerous  buildings  and  minor  courts  attached,  is  now  in  perfect  ruin,  tho  super¬ 
structure  only  remaining  in  a  few  places,  and  that  entangled  aud  hold  together  by 
arms  and  roots  of  tho  Bur  (Ficus  Indies)  and  othor  jungle  trees ;  at  Raipur,  Nyusholir, 
Fyzhbkd,  and  other  places  betweon  Bohat  and  this  palaco  arc  remains  of  tho  same 
period  in  the  shape  of  mosques,  tombs,  etc. ;  and  tho  forests  in  tho  neighbourhood 
contain  marks  of  a  onco  extondod  cultivation,  and  indication  of  tho  country  having 
been  more  thickly  inhabited  than  it  is  at  present.  It  may  bo  fairly  presumed  that 
all  tho  Musalmhn  buildings  now  in  cxistoueo  in  these  localities  are  duo  to  a  period 
posterior  to  the  middlo  of  tho  17th  century.  Bohat  itself  contains  a  mosque  aud 
tomb  near  it,  with  only  ono  brick  house  or  enclosure,  but  a  number  of  masonry  wells, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  a  largo  town  at  tho  period  alluded  to ;  but  tho  ruins  and 
tombs  pointed  out  as  tho  romains  of  this  era  nro  south  of  tho  present  town,  and  in 
quite  a  different  direction  to  tho  antiquities  that  have  boon  now  discovered. 

“  To  a  person  at  all  acquainted  with  tho  strange  revolutions  that  take  placo  on 
the  surface,  in  tho  proximity  of  these  mountain  torrents,  provincially  tormod  ‘rites,’ 
the  more  change  of  the  river’s  course,  or  an  extensive  deposit  of  sand  on  a  wido  sur¬ 
face,  thereby  laying  waste  largo  tracts  of  cultivable  soil,  would  not  bo  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  :  such  changes  are  in  constant  progress,  and  things  of  annual  occurrence ! 
The  course  of  tho  Nog  ton  rio  has  been  so  altered  within  tho  last  half  century, 
according  to  the  information  of  a  respectable  Zamlndfa  or  landholder  who  resides  at 
Behat,  that  tho  features  of  the  country  are  perfectly  changed  siueo  his  childhood : 
he  mentions  (a  circumstance  borne  out  by  my  excavations),  that,  in  his  recollection, 

‘  all  tho  country  between  tho  two  rivers  through  which  tho  presont  canal  runs,  and 
on  whioh  the  Bolka  Falls  are  now  constructed,  was  a  low  clay  soil  (dhbka),  with  rico 

1  [  Omitted  in  this  reprint.  Colonel  Sir  P.  T.  Cautlcy  has  been  obliging  enough 
to  roviso  for  mo  such  portions  of  this  paper  as  were  dependent  upon  tho  original  man 
for  duo  illustration.] 


caused  by  one  very  severe  rainy  season,  in  which  the  present  town  of  Behat  was  in 
jeopardy.’  This  exactly  corresponds  with  the  canal  excavations,  the  superficial  five 
to  seven  feet  of  which  was  sand,  reposing  on  a  reddish  sandy  clay ;  the  section  at  the 
point  where  the  ancient  town  is  buried  shows  the  same  deposit  of  4£  feet  with  tho 
same  substratum  of  clay !  The  Behat  khhla  or  ravine  opening  out  into  the  Muskura 
river  is  said  to  have  been  much  enlarged  by  the  ancient  canal,  when  great  mischief  was 
done  to  the  neighbourhood ;  referring  to  the  last  attempt  at  making  uso  of  this  lino 
as  a  canal  by  the  Bohilla,  Zhbita  Khfin,  who  has  tho  credit  of  having  carried  water  to 
the  town  of  Jalhlhbful  and  his  fortified  camp  Gousgarh.  I  also  dosiro  to  advert  to 
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which  too  confined  to  the  stratum  above  alluded  to,  which  in  its  oharactoi 
precisely  that  of  the  soil  on  the  site  of  deserted  tows  and  villages  now  oxii 
elsewhere,  rich  in  broken  pieces  of  pottery,  hones,  sculls,  etc.  etc.  Tlioro  coul 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  hero  was  the  sito  of  a  tow  or  village  hurried  under  the 
material  brought  down  by  the  neighbouring  torrents,  and  by  the  drift  sands  which 
to  the  present  day  are  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  country  around  Bcliat.  Tho 
remains  wore  distinctly  those  of  domestic  habitations,  and  wore  totally  unconnected 
with  works  for  canal  purposes.  At  what  period  tho  catastrophe  occurred  which  led 
to  the  desertion  of  tho  tow,  it  is  hopeless  to  inquire ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  tlioro 
aro  many  other  towns  similarly  situated,  and  that  accidental  ciroumstaucos  like  those 
which  hnvo  led  to  tho  present  discovery,  will  show  that  population  existed  in  this 
region  when  tho  whole  surface  was  on  a  much  lower  level  than  it  is  at  present.1 
That  tho  town  is  of  groat  antiquity,  tlioro  can  bo  no  doubt ;  and  to  those  con¬ 
versant  in  such  matters — and  I  cannot  refer  to  ono  bettor  nblo  to  givo  an  opinion  than 
yourself— the  coins  which  I  liavo  submitted  to  you  may  offer  tho  means  of  unravelling 
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intermediate  distance  at  a  great  depth.  In  building  the  masonry  dam  on  the 
Nog&on  river,  water  was  found  at  a  depth  of  twenty-nine  feet  from  the  hod  of  the 
torrent ;  the  excavation  being  through  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  but  no  shingle.  I>3 
only  mark  of  building  which  has  been  as  yet  found  in  tho  site  of  tho  old  town  is  a 
portion  of  a  foundation,  tho  greater  port  of  which  had  been  cleared  out  and  broken 
by  the  canal :  the  bricks  were  soft  and  friable.  This  foundation  was  sunk  about  four- 
feet  in  tho  black  soil,  terminating  on  its  surface.  Tho  groat  quantity  of  bricks 
scattered  in  the  canal  bed  proves  distinctly  that  many  moro  foundations  had  been 
cleared  out,  and  it  is  possible  that  whon  I  have  time  to  sink  wells  in  neighbouring 
points,  so  aB  to  detect  tho  boundaries  of  tlioso  ruins,  I  may  bring  to  light  mutters 
of  greater  interest  than  those  oven  now  beforo  ns.  Tho  bricks  discovered  aro  of  a 
large  size,  and  generally  speaking,  badly  burned  (similar  to  somo  that  woro  found  on 
a  former  occasion  at  Manukmow,  near  Sahhranpfir,  whore  a  quantity  of  old  foun¬ 
dations  were  discovered,  consisting  entirely  of  tho  samo  sized  bricks) ;  a  number  of 
them  wedge-shaped  2  §  ,g  as  if  intonded  for  well-building,  and  bettor  burned 
than  the  square  ones.  Amongst  tho  fragments  of  pots  woro  some  which  tho  natives 
recognised  as  resembling  those  now  used  in  making  indigo — long  elliptical  vessels ! 
The  fragments  of  pots,  bones,  teeth,  and  articles  of  this  description,  aro  in 
abundance.  In  sinking  three  wells  on  tbo  west  of  tho  canal  near  tbo  sito  of  tho  old 
town,  the  same  section  of  soil  appeared,  and  tbo  same  articles  woro  discovered  on 
reaching  the  black  stratum.  I  look  forward  with  groat  interest  to  tho  timo  when  I 
can  have  leisure  to  mako  further  excavations  in  tho  neighbourhood,  enabling  mo  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  tbo  discovory. 

“At  a  spot  considerably  south,  a  largo  masonry  well  was  exposed  in  tho  canal 
channel.  I  had  this  cleared  out  and  partly  removed,  supposing  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  making  farther  discoveries.  I  send  to  tho  Society  an  article  (either 
lead  or  pewter l)  which  was  the  only  thing  of  motal  found :  a  great  quantity  of 
‘  gharks’  or  water-pots  were  taken  out  whole,  as  if  they  had  Mon  into  tho  well  and 
sunk ;  the  bones  also  of  two  doer  (bkrasingks),2  tho  horns  broken  in  pieces,  but  tho 
jaw-hones  and  other  parts  tolerably  porfoct.  From  tho  circumstance  of  finding  so 
many  unbroken  ‘  glvaras  ’  tho  nativos  soom  to  conclude  that  this  was  a  town  or 
village  well,  and  not  that  in  nso  for  irrigation.  If  tho  ancient  town  oxteuded  to  this 
point,  it  would  be  extensive  indeed,  but  of  this  tlicro  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
probability, 

“  The  presence  of  the  deer's  bones  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  a  number  of  those,  as 
well  as  other  wild  animals,  arc  constantly  lost  in  galloping  over  the  jungles,  and 
falling  into  deserted  wells.  Tho  well  in  question  was  doubtless  ono  of  this  doscription 
for  a  long  timo  after  either  tho  town  or  cultivation  for  which  it  was  intonded  was 
deserted,  and  remained  long  open  amongst  tho  high  grass  and  jungle  which  so  rapidly 
obtain  in  this  part  of  tho  country  when  the  hand  of  man  is  absent.  All  marks  of 
this  well  were  so  completely  obliterated,  that  tbo  present  canal  was  excavated  over 
it  without  its  being  discovered.  Tho  bricks  used  appear  to  havo  been  of  tho  samo 
description  as  tho  square  ones  ahovo  described. 

“  Amongst  tbo  motal  articles  found  in  tbo  sito  of  tbo  old  town,  nvo  a  groat 
number  of  ‘  solids  ’  or  instruments  ill  uso  in  n  Ilindfisttol  lady’s  toilet  for  applying 
‘  surma’  (antimony)  to  tho  eyes,  made  of  ooppor  apparently.  To  this  circumstance 

1  This  small  disc  or  wheel  does  not  hoar  any  marks  of  antiquity,— J  P 

» l 
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my  attention  was  drawn  by  a  native  ‘sunfo’  (goldsmith),  who  observed  that  now 
articles  of  this  description  were  never  mado  of  that  metal.  The  groat  quantity  of 
roljs  of  metal  and  wire  found  would  load  a  person  to  suppose  that  the  main  ex¬ 
humation  at  prosont  consisted  of  a  smith’s  shop  !  There  aro  Borne  other  things,  ono 
bearing  in  some  respects  a  resemblance  to  a  small  cannon  (17),  another  tp  a  button 
hook,  etc.  etc.  The  quantity  of  slag  of  iron  smolting  furnaces  is  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance,  for  although  iron  ore  is  found  in  tho  mountains  at  no  great  distance,  it  is  not 
the  praotico  now  to  import  it  in  than  stato  into  tho  plains. 

“Tins  number  of  coins  found,  and  in  my  possession,  is  170,  amongst  which  aro 
two  intruders  that  would,  if  they  belonged  to  this  town,  very  considerably  rodueo 
tho  antiquity  of  it;  but  from  tho  circumstance  of  there  only  being  two,  and  from 
tlioir  appearance  (having  no  mark  of  that  antiquity  ho  eminently  conspicmms  in  all 
tho  other  coins  found)  I  am  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  some  of  my  myrmidons 
have  boon  falso,  or  that  those  aro  stray  coins :l  both  of  them  are  sent  with  this 
lottor.  My  motliod  of  collection  was  by  giving  now  coin  for  old,  that  is  to  say,  new 
pice  for  all  tho  old  ones,  and  now  rupees  for  all  tho  old  rupees  discovered,  and  re¬ 
muneration  according  to  tho  value  of  other  articles :  this  may  have  raised  the  cupidity 
of  some  speculator  to  introduce  thoso  two  Mimlmhn  coins  into  my  cabinet.  All 
those  upon  which  any  mark  is  apparent,  and  all  other  articles  worthy  of  transmission, 
will  bo  sent  to  tho  Society’s  musoum. 


MEMOIR  ON  THE  ANCIENT  COINS  ROUND  AT  BEGIIRAM, 
IN  THE  KOHISTAN  OE  KABUL. 


By  Cimtr.us  Masson. 

{Mead  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Asiatio  Society  of  Bengal,  April,  1834.) 

[Mr.  C.  Masson’s  first  memoir  on  the  ancient  coins  found  at 
Beghram,  in  the  Kohist&n  of  Kabul,  appeared  in  the  April  number 
of  the  c  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  ’  for  1834;  it 
extends  over  no  less  than  twenty-two  pages  of  close  type,  and  is 
illustrated  by  seventy-two  rather  indifferent  fac-shnilcs  of 
coins ;  its  value  or  utility  has  necessarily  been  superseded  by 
the  more  learned  and  systematic  work3  of  Professor  IP.  H. 
Wilson,  descriptive  of  the  same  medals.  I  therefore  confine 
myself  to  such  extracts  from  Mr.  Masson’s  papers  as  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  more  prominent  sites  of  his  discoveries. 
Such  details  as  are  to  he  met  with  in  his  first  memoir  aro 
inserted  in  this  place,  with  a  view  to  preserve,  as  far  as 


1  Our  author  nood  bo  under  no  alarm  whatovor  from  tho  prosonco  of  thoso  two 
coins,  which  must  have  boon  purely  accidental,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  tho 
antiquities  of  Bebat ;  for  on  examination,  ono  turns  out  to  ho  a  paisti  of  Indor  tho 
other  of  Lokhnaw,  both  known  by  tbeir  respective  symbols,  and  quito  modern.—’ J.P. 

2  [‘ Ariana  Antiqua London,  1841.1 
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possible,  the  continuous  order  of  the  original  publications 
in  the  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.’  A  full 
recapitulation  of  each  year’s  acquisitions  will  be  found  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  third  memoir,  immediately  preceding  Art. 
XII.  of  this  series  of  James  Prinsep’s  Essays. — E.T.] 

“  In  July  of  the  present  year  (1833),  I  left  the  city  of  Klibul,  to  cxploro  the 
districts  north  of  it  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  Hindd  Kfisli,  with  tho  primary 
object  of  identifying  the  site  of  Alexandria  ad  Oaucasum.  Although  upon  this 
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NOTE  ON  THE  COINS  POUND  BY  CAPTAIN  OAUTLEY, 
AT  BEHAT. 

The  accompanying  plate  (iv.)  exhibits  faithful  repre¬ 
sentations  of  some  of  the  coins  presented  by  Captain 
Cautloy  to  tho  Society.  Those  numbered  1  to  G  are 
all  of  tho  samo  character,  and,  as  far  ns  I  know, 
entirely  now  to  Hindu  numismatology,  although  con¬ 
nected  by  a  peculiar  symbol  with  the  fifth  series  of 
Colonel  Tod’s  plato1  (fig.  19  of  tho  present  plate) ;  also 
with  the  copper  coins  G8,  G9,  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  third  plate2 
(fig.  22  of  the  present  plate) ;  and  with  fig.  19  of  Mr. 
Masson’s  collection,3  in  plate  ix.  of  the  April  number  of 
the  ‘  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal’ ;  all  three 
series  in  other  respects  differing  materially  from  one 
another. 

Exa.  1  may  bo  looked  upon  as  tho  type  of  this  now  series.  It  is 
a  silver  coin  of  the  sizo  depicted  in  tho  engraving,  and  weighs  twenty 
grains.  Tho  Bilvor  has  boen  so  acted  upon  by  long  continued  burial, 
that  on  arrival  in  Calcutta,  wafered  on  to  tho  folds  of  a  letter  for 
security,  the  romovol  of  the  wafer  stripped  off  a  thin  film  of  silver  from 
its  surface.  The  impression  however  is  still  perfect  and  in  deop  relief. 

Obvekse. — A  female  figure  clothed,  in  her  right  hand  a  stalk, 
bearing  on  its  summit  a  largo  open  flower  (this  emblom  will  bo  seen 
to  be  common  to  another  class  of  Indian  coins) ;  on  her  right  stands 
an  animal,  of  the  precise  charaoter  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  make 
any  positive  assertion it  has  a  stout  straight  trunk,  which  might 
pass  for  that  of  a  deer  or  horse,  but  the  head  more  resembles  that  of 
a  bird,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  radiated  crest,  which  at  first  sight 
wears  the  appearance  of  horns.  On  the  left  of  this  nondesoript  animal 
is  a  symbol  or  monogram  much  resembling  character  5  of  tho  Alin, 
hibid  inscription,  No.  1,  but  square,  instead  of  round,  in  tho  body. 
There  are  other  characters  round  the  margin  but  partially  visiblo. 

1  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  i. 

*  ‘  Asiatic  Researches,’  vol.  xvii. 

3  [  1  Ariana  Antique,’  xv.,  fig.  26  reproduces  the  samo,  or  a  nearly  identical  coin.] 
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Revebse. — The-opposite  side  of  this  curious  coin  presents  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  symbols,  the  purport  of  -which  it  is  difficult  to  divine.  The 
principal  figure  in  the  centre  seoms  to  represent  a  temple,  a  pyramidal 
building  with  three  tiers  of  rounded  suras,  spires  or  domes,  surmounted 
by  a  kalsa  or  pinnacle  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T :  the  contour  of  this 
device  resembles  also  the  Hindu  drawings  of  rooks  and  mountains,  and 
it  may  be  intended  to  pourtray  some  holy  hill,  connected  with  the 
mythology,  or  with  the  locality,  of  its  placo  of  coinage  :  beneath  the 
pyramid  is  a  waved  line,  which  may  also  dopiot  the  sea,  and  point  to 
some  fabulous  mountain  in  tho  ocean,  as  Lanka  or  Mcru.  To  the 
right  is  another  curious  omblom,  which,  for  want  of  moro  correct  in¬ 
formation,  wo  may  call  a  tree  of  triple  branch,  standing  in  a  frame  or 
on  a  kind  of  chabutra  or  platform.  To  the  left  is  the  swastika  emblem 
of  four  legs  conjoined ;  and  below  it  a  figure  very  similar  in  form  to 
some  compound  Greek  characters  on  the  Bactrian  coins.  There  is  a 
legend  around  the  margin  consisting  of  the  letters  hitherto  called 
Pehlvi,  but  which  I  think  we  shall  soon  find  reason  to  denominate 
otherwise. 

[  Any  remarks  I  may  have  to  make  on  this  coin  had  better 
be  reserved  for  the  illustration  of  the  analogous  piece  delineated 
as  fig.  16,  plate  xix.,  under  Art.  X.  A  similar  course  will  be 
pursued  with  most  of  the  specimens  in  this  plate.] 

Fie.  2. — A  copper  coin,  similar  in  every  respect  to  fig.  1,  but  of 
inferior  execution :  in  this  the  circles  of  the  ohaitya  or  temple  are  made 
Bquare,  and  resemble  common  masonry. 

Ikes.  3,  4,  5,  are  smaller  copper  (or  rather  white  bronze)  coins, 
stamped  only  on  one  side,  except  Ho.  5,  which  has  a  faint  impress  of  a 
trisul  on  the  reverse.  The  form  of  tho  tree  is  altered,  and  the  framo 
below  has,  in  some  specimens,  four  compartments  instead  of  two  :  the 
swastika  is  also  exchanged  for  four  circular  rings. 

[  Prinsep  subsequently  discovered  that  the  letters  visible  on 
coin  5  formed  a  portion  of  the  word  ^  u- J  ErL  Mahdrdjasa .] 

Pro.  6. — A  copper  coin  weighing  163J  grains,  in  imperfect  pre¬ 
servation.  The  only  variation  in  this  coin  from  the  type-coin  (fig.  1) 
is  that  the  pyramid  contains  two  tiers  instead  of  three.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  however,  constitutes  the  link  of  connection  with  the  other 
series  of  coins  to  which  I  have  alluded;  all  of  them  having  the 
ohaitya  symbol  in  common. 

Pig.  V  is  a  small  square  copper  piece,  with  an  elephant  on  one 
side,  tho  other  effaced, 
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Pig.  8  is  a  small  copper  coin  procured  by  Lieut.  A.  Couolly,1 
at  Kanauj,  upon  which  this  ohaitya  mark  forms  tlio  distinguishing 
emblem.  A  similar  coin  is  in  Major  Stacy’s  possession,  obtained  in 
Central  India.  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  tlio  subject  in  describing  figs. 
19  and  22. 

Pigs.  9  and  10. — I  have  introduced  these  two  coins  to  show  that 
what  has  been  called  the  Indo-Scythic  series  oconrs  plentifully  among 
the  exhumed  relics  of  Behat- 

The  first  of  these,  the  Raja  and  hull  coin,  must 
henceforward  be  entitled  tlio  Kudphisos  series,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  successful  researches  of  Mr.  Masson; 
the  Kanerltos  series  also  occurs  as  commonly  among  the 
coins  transmitted  by  Capt.  Cautley,  and  as  we  know 
that  these  two  coins  bear  Greek  inscriptions,  and  that 
their  epoch  cannot  consequently  be  much  posterior  to 
the  Bactrian  dynasties,  we  may  presume  that  all  the 
descriptions  of  coins  having  the  ohaitya  symbol,  being 
proved  to  be  contemporaneous  with  these,  must  belong 
to  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  may  be 
ascribed  with  tolerable  certainty  to  the  same  early 
period.  The  circumstance  of  so  much  money  being 
discovered  in  one  place  would  seom  to  denote  that  the 
catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  place  was  sudden,  but 
the  destruction  is  as  likely  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
ravages  of  war,  as  by  any  convulsion  of  nature ;  and, 
when  once  depopulated,  the  place  might  easily  have 
been  buried  under  the  gradual  deposit  of  silt  washed 
down  by  hill  streams,  as  described  by  Capt.  Cautley. 

Pigs.  11  and  12.  These  coins  are  connected  with  the  abovo  by  tlio 
tree  symbol,  by  their  being  stamped  only  on  one  side,  and  by  their 

BuVlirtq  adv™taro™  offioer  wl’°  ai1,sctIUCJltly  perished  with  Colonel  Stoddort  at 
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being  of  white  bronze :  but  in  them  the  animal  is  decidedly  the 
ferdhmani  bull,  and  the  inscription  is  in  a  different  character. 

[  The  letters  may  be  read  in  the  old  lat  character 

on  11 ;  No.  12  reproduces  the  three  characters  uvru.  See 
Art.  X.,  in/rd.] 

Figs.  13, 14,  15,  16, 17,  and  1 8,  are  introduced  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
other  curiosities  from  Behat.  The  first  is  a  black-and-white  omunclled 
bead;  14,  an  ornament  of  the  head-dress  of  some  imago;  15,  a  ring- 
worn  probably  while  performing  certain  religious  ceremonios ;  16, 
appears  to  he  a  weight  moulded  in  the  shape  of  a  frog,  as  is  the  custom 
in  Ava,  and  in  many  parts  of  India :  it  weighs  360  grains  (precisely 
two  tolas),  or  six  Grecian  drachmas,  and  is  not  corroded.  Fig.  17  is 
the  metal  handle  of  some  vessel :  it  is  broken  in  half.  Fig.  1 8,  the 
Salais  for  applying  Surma  to  the  eyes,  spoken  of  by  Capt.  Cautley  as 
so  numerous :  in  the  present  day  they  are  generally  made  of  zinc. 

Besides  these  articles,  our  flourishing  little  museum 
contains  plain  rings,  arrow-heads,  hooks,  and  rolls  of 
lead,  converted  into  semi-crystalline  hydrated  oxide  by 
exposure  to  the  moisture  under  ground.1  Most  of  the 
copper  coins,  likewise,  are  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  the 
pure  metal  not  resisting  corrosion  nearly  so  well  as 
bronze. 

HINDI}  COINS  FltOH  THE  1UTINS  OF  KANAITJ. 

To  confirm  the  assertion  made  above  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  several  other  series  with  the  Behat  coinage,  I 
have  introduced  at  the  foot  of  the  present  plate,  drawings 
of  some  most  interesting  coins,  procured  by  Lieut.  A. 
Conolly,  of  the  6th  Light  Cavalry,  at  Kanauj,  and  this 
moment  received  from  that  officer  at  Cawnpore. 

.  Figs.  19  and  21.  Silver  coins,  weighing  28  grains  each  (J  drachm), 

1  See  note  on  a  similar  cliangc  produced  in  zinc  plates, 1  Journal  of  tlic  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  437.  The  lead  is  partially  convortod  into  minium,  nu.d 
partly  into  protoxide.  In  some  rolls  the  interior  is  still  metallic. 
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corresponding  in  every  respect  -with.  Colonel  Tod’s  fifth  series,  in  the 
head,  on  the  obverse;  and  in  the  circular  inscription  on  the  reversed 
in  19,  also,  we  find  the  central  chaitya  symbol,  with  five  dots  on  the 
side,  as  in  Ms  coin. 

Colonel  Tod’s  observations  on  these  rare  coins  are  as 
follows 

“Tho  fifth  sorics  is  entirely  novel  and  unexplored.  All  I  can  any  of  them  is  that 
they  belong  to  a  dynasty  which  ruled  from  Avauti  or  Ujjnyun  to  tho  Indus,  for  in 
that  wholo  tract  I  havo  found  thorn,  Tho  first  I  obtained  was  from  tho  ruins  of 
anciont  Ujjayan,  twolvo  years  ago,  presented  to  mo  by  Mr.  Williams,  resident  at  tho 
Gykwar  court,  who  first  awakonod  my  attention  to  tlioir  importance.  IIo  found 
them  in  Cutch,  and  in  his  company,  I  discovered  others  among  tho  ruins  in  tho 
Gulf.  Tho  character  of  tho  opigrapho  I  have  mot  with  on  rooks  in  Snurashtra,  in 
the  haunts  of  tho  Suroi,  tho  hounds  of  tho  conquests  of  Menander  and  Apollodotus. 
I  have  little  hesitation  in  assigning  thorn  to  tho  Balhnra  sovereigns  of  ltonaudot’s 
Arabian  travellers,  the  Blmlla  Raes  of  Anhulwfira  Putan,  who  wore  supremo  in  tlioso 
countries :  1  This  Balhara  is  tho  most  illustrious  prince  of  tho  Indies,  and  all  tho 
other  kings  acknowledge  his  pre-ominenco.  Ho  has,  of  those,  pieces  of  silvor  called 
Tartarian  drams.  They  aro  coined  with  tho  dio  of  tho  prince,  and  havo  tho  year  of 
his  reign.’— Renaudot,  p.  Id.  Tho  Bnlhara  dynasty  had  a  distinct  ora,  375  years 
posterior  to  Vicramaditya.” 

Tbe  character  of  the  circular  legend  in  all  these  coins 
strongly  resembles  Sanskrit : — if  the  place  of  their  dis¬ 
covery  be  a  test  of  the  extent  of  empire  in  which  they 
circulated,  they  will  belong  to  a  powerful  monarch 
indeed,  for  Mr.  Masson  has  found  twenty  at  Boghram 
(of  the  same  symbol  at  least),  while  they  extend  to 
Kanauj,  Behat,  and  Benares  on  the  east. 

[  Fig.  19  belongs  to  the  S&h  series,  and  21  to  a  subordinate 
suite  of  the  same  class.] 

Fig.  20.  A  Bilver  coin,  weighing  34  grains ;  is  evidently  of  the 
same  series ;  but  here  the  distinctive  symbol  is  lost,  and  is  replaced  by 
a  peacock  with  expanded  tail:  the  letters  are  not  deoypherable. 

[  The  legends  on  these  coins  are  given  under  Art.  XI.,  in 
connection  with  figs.  10,  11,  12,  pi.  xxvii.] 

Fig.  22.  A  square  copper  coin,  also  from  Kanauj,  is  already  known 
as  No.  68  of  Wilson’s  plate  (see  ‘  Asiatic  Researches,’  vol.  xvii.), 
wMoh  was  dug  up  hy  Capt.  Vetch  on  the  AUahabfid  road.  It  hears 
on  the  obverse  an  elephant  and  some  other  animal  prostrate ;  on  tho 
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reverse,  the  chaitya  symbol,  the  tree,  and  a  cross,  all  of  which  prove 
its  close  alliance  with  the  Behat  coins.  More  of  the  general  history  of 
the  whole  series  may  yet  be  developed  by  future  discovery. 

Kg.  23.  A  silver  coin,  weighing  7.7  grains,  resembles  a  fanam  of 
South  India,  but  its  type  shows  that  it  may  be  a  genuine  connoetiou 
of  the  coins  it  accompanies. 

Kg."  24.  A  gold  medal,  woighing  123  grains. 

Obvebsb. — A  figure  clothed  in  the  Hindu  dhoti,  with  armlets, 
holding  a  bow,  as  having  just  discharged  an  arrow  through  the  head 
of  a  lion,  or  other  monster,  on  the  right ;  in  his  loft  ho  holds  another 
arrow  prepared ;  his  right  foot  rests  on  the  tail  of  the  lion.  Inscription 
in  ancient  Nagari,  ^  Mdhdrdjadhirdja  Sri. 

Revekse. — Ether  the  same  person,  or  a  female  figure  olml  in 
similar  costume,  seated  upon  the  vanquished  lion,  holding  a  largo 
flower  in  the  manner  of  a  cornucopia  in  the  loft  hand  (see  also  figs. 
1,  4), ’and  in  the  right,  a  kind  of  noose;  above  which  the  lozenge 
symbol  with  four  prongs,  (16  of  pi.  xiv.,  vol.  ii.)  On  (ho  right  in 
ancient  Hagan,  the  words  Sri  madglumhacho  [* 

Sri  nnha  mhrama.'] 

It  "will  be  at  once  seen  tliat  this  beautiful  medal  lias 
no  connection  with  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing  re¬ 
marks.  I  have  given  it  a  place  that  it  might  be  as 
early  as  possible  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  numis- 
matologists,  for  it  appears  likely  to  prove  the  very 
key  to  our  knowledge  of  the  valuable  scries  of  .Kanauj 
coins,  forming  the  fourth  of  Colonel  Tod;  and  the 
second  plate  of  Wilson. 

[This  piece  is  re-engraved  in  the  general  series,  under  In'o. 
25,  pi.  xxiii.  I  assign  this  coin  to  Kunnira  Gupta.] 

The  former  author  says  of  these  coins ; 

“  They  are  Hindu,  of  a  vory  remote  period,  and  have  the  same  clmrnster  which 
I  have  found  wherever  tiro  Pumlu  authority  existed,  in  the  enver,  imd  on  the  rooks  of 
Janagur  Girnnr,  on  tho  pillar  of  victory  in  Moywiir,  and  on  tho  columns  of  lmlra- 
prostha  (Delhi)  and  Prayhg  (Alhilmhml) .  Somu  of  them  uro  not  unliko  nnrient 
Pehlevi.  Thcso  coins  aro  of  gold,  and  in  Jims  preservation.  bike  all  my  medals, 
they  are  either  from  Agra,  Mathura,  Ujjaynn,  or  Ajmere.  Dr.  Wilkins  possesses 
somo  found  even  in  Bongni :  ho  thinks  he  cun  make  out  the  word  ‘  Chandra’  upon 
them.” 
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“  It  is  -well  known,”  as  Lieut.  Conolly  remarks,  “  that 
our  love  for  the  antique  has  induced  certain  cunning 
men  of  this  famed  city  to  set  up  a  mint  for  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  moneys  of  the  olden  time;”  and  many  that  are 
brought  thence  bear  all  the  marks  of  haying  been  cast 
in  the  mould  of  some  original,  of  which  they  bear  so 
imperfect  an  impression  that  it  has  been  hitherto  im¬ 
possible  to  assign  the  tine  nature  of  their  inscrip¬ 
tions  :  Colonel  Tod,  it  is  evident,  supposed  them  to 
he  in  the  Dihli  character  No.  1 ;  one  was  read  as 
in  the  Mahabalipur  alphabet 1 :  and  only  now  do  we 
perceive  for  certain  that  the  character  is  precisely  that 
of  No.  2,  of  the  Allahabad  column :  of  which  the 
reader  may  convince  himself  by  comparing  the  legend 
on  the  obverse  with  the  titles  of  Chandra-gupta  in 
pl.  vi.,  vol.  iii.,  of  the  '  J ournal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.’  Applying  the  same  alphabet  to  the  reverse, 
we  find  the  name  ‘  Sri  mad-gava  kayo’  or  £  kacho’  which, 
as  Dr.  Mill  remarks,  by  a  slight  alteration  will  become 
Ghatat-kacho,  the  very  name  read  by  himself  as  the 

1  [The  following  additional  note  was  inserted  among  the  miscellaneous  notices 
appended  to  the  December  No.  of  the  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal’  far 
1833] ‘  Note  on  the  Inscription  on  the  Hindd  Coin  (pl.  iii,,  fig.  15).  At  page  415 
of  the  present  volume*  I  stated  that  tho  characters  of  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  of 
the  ancient  gold  coins  of  Hindu  fabrication  from  Kanauj  represented  in  fig.  16,  and 
in  several  coins  of  pl.  i.,  vol.  xvii.,  ‘  Asiatic  Researches,’  were  not  logiblo.  Mr.  Wilson 
had,  however,  suggested,  that  the  three  first  letters  agreed  with  tho  ancient  Ntigari 
characters  Wfcj,  and  I  find,  on  referring  to  Dr.  Babington’s  ‘Account  of  tho 
Inscriptions  and  Sculptures  at  Mahhmalaipfir,’  that  all  of  the  letters  may  be  unques¬ 
tionably  identified  with  the  ancient  Sanskrit  characters  of  tho  Ratha  sculpture,  so 
ably  decypherod  by  that  gentleman,  and  of  which  he  has  givon  a  complete  alphabet 
in  the  same  volume.  Tho  first  letter  is  probably  rather  than  or  although, 
as  observed  by  Dr.  Babington,  these  lottos  aro  very  similar  in  form ;  tho  fourth 
letter  is  and  tho  whole  word  thus  restored  becomes  cloarly  but  tho 

meaning  is  still  as  hidden  as  over ;  and  if  it  bo  a  proper  name,  none  such  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  Hindu  princes.’— J.P. 
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father  of  Ohandra-gupta  in  the  Allahabad  inscription.1 
I  must  here  leave  this  important  discovery  to  the 
elucidation  of  our  learned  "Vice-President,  having  per¬ 
formed  my  own  more  humble  duty  of  making  known 
by  the  pencil  the  prize  which  has  rewarded  my  friend 
Lieut.  Conolly’s  researches. 


1  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  28tli  May,  1834.  [See  ‘Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  vol.  iii.,  page  257.  Prinsep’s  revised  translation 
of  the  entire  inscription  will  be  reproduced  at  the  commencement  of  Art.  X.,  as 
introductory  to  pi.  xxiii.,  which  commences  the  more  comprehensive  illustration 
of  the  Gupta  coinage.] 
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VI. — OF  THE  COIN'S  AND  RELICS  DISCOVERED 
BY  M.  LE  CHEVALIER  VENTURA,  GENERAL 
IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  MAHA  RAJA  RANJIT 
SINGH,  IN  THE  TOPE  OF  MANIKYALA. 

[JULY,  1834.] 

General  Ventura’s  -well  imagined  and  successfully 
executed  operations  for  tlie  examination  of  the  Tope  of 
Manikyala,  in  the  year  1830,.  are  familiar  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  antiquarian  research.  His  own  account 
of  the  excavations  was  published  in  the  Calcutta 
newspapers  of  the  day,  and  was  afterwards  inserted, 
with  remarks,  in  Professor  Wilson’s  Essay  on  ancient 
Indian  Coins,  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  ‘  Asiatic 
Researches.’  Some  of  the  coins  have  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  and  investigation  at  Paris ; 1  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  collections  of  Lieut.  Burnes,  Doctor  TVrhrtfn 
Honigberger,  and  especially  Mr.  Masson, — who  have  all 
followed  in  the  track  pointed  out  by  the  success  of 
General  Ventura, — have  materially  contributed  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  value  of  his  original  enterprise,  and  to  make 
us  wish  for  a  fuller  account  of  its  highly  curious  results. 
Lieut.  Burnes  favoured  the  Society  with  his  own  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the 


1  [Soo  further  notices:  Jacijuot,  ‘  Journal  Asiatiqnc,’ February,  183G,  November 
1837,  February,  1838,  and  March,  1839  (unfinished) :  M.  Raoul  Rochetto,  ‘Journal 
des  Savants,’  September  and  October,  1835,  February,  1836 ;  and  on  M.  Court’s 
coins,  February,  1839.] 
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Chevalier’s  labours  from  an  ocular  inspection  of  the 
Tope  itself,  and  of  the  collection  of  relics  which  weye 
shewn  to  him  at  Lahor.  This  is  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  ‘  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’ 
p.  308 ;  and  an  expression,  which  I  ventured  to  use,  in 
a  note  subjoined  on  that  occasion,  “trusting  that  the 
Chevalier  would  no  longer  deem  us  unworthy  of  being 
made  the  medium  of  their  introduction  to  the  world,’ 
was,  in  fact,  a  hesitating  allusion  to  the  good  fortune 
which  a  letter  from  Captain  Wade  had  that  moment 
announced ;  hut  which  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to 
believe.  A  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  magnanimity 
was  necessary  to  induce  the  author  of  such  discoveries  to 
forego  the  natural  desire  of  monopolizing  a  prize  won  by 
his  personal  achievement  and  labour,  and  at  considerable 
cost  to  himself ;  but  in  the  present  instance  it  required 
further  the  self-denial  and  disinterestedness  of  a  friend 
to  whom  the  possession  of  these  valuable  relics  was 
generously  proffered,  to  enable  them  to  reach  a  third 
party  who  had  no  such  claims  of  friendship ;  and 
nothing  to  offer  in  recompense,  but  the  public  notice, 
which  his  position  enabled  him  to  promise,  in  the  pages 
of  the  ‘Journal.’  I  should  not  do  justice  to  General 
Ventura, 'nor  to  Captain  Wade,  did  I  not  make  known 
circumstances  so  highly  to  their  credit,  and  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  by  the  latter  gentle¬ 
man  for  publishing  the  following  extract  from  his 
private  letter  to  me  in  corroboration  of  the  above  facts, 
from  which  the  world  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  both 
the  extent  of  his  forbearance,  and  of  the  sacrifice  made 
by  General  Ventura  himself. 
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(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  C.  M.  Wade,  Political  Agent  at  LMiana,  dated 
3rd  Pane,  1833.) 

'  ‘While  at  Dera  Ghhzi  EMn  in  March  last,  the  guest  of  M.  Ventura,  the 
‘  Journal’  for  January  reached  me,  containing  a  notice  of  the  coins  found  hy  the 
Chevalier  at  Manikyfdn.  I  showed  the  passage  to  him,  and  ho  expressed  himself 
flattered  hy  the  allusion  which  you  made  to  his  labors  in  exposing  the  numismatic 
treasures  buried  under  that  mysterious  tomplo.  Wo  lmd  a  long  and  interesting  con¬ 
versation  on  the  subject,  the  result  of  which  was  an  offer  to  me,  on  his  part,  of  the 
wliolo  of  the  Mauikyfila  coins,  together  with  tho  cylinder  in  which  some  of  the  most 
valunblo  wero  found.  I  told  the  Chevalier  I  could  never  think  of  accepting  such  a 
gift  for  myself,  hut  that  I  should  be  proud  of  tho  honor  of  sending  thorn  in  his  name 
to  you,  who  would  ho  able  justly  to  appreciate  their  value,  and  to  do  Hun  tho  credit 
to  which  ho  was  entitled  ns  the  author  of  tho  discovery,  lie  assented  to  my  pro¬ 
position,  and  promised  to  dispatch  thoso  precious  articles  to  mo  on  his  arrival  at 
Ltihor,  for  which  placo  ho  was  thou  about  to  set  out.’ 

In  acknowledging  this  unexpected  and  most  dis¬ 
interested  offer,  I  could  not  but  disclaim  all  permanent 
interest  in  the  relics,  and  request  M.  Yentura,  through 
Captain  Wade,  to  consider  them  still  at  his  disposal, 
although  I  should  be  proud,  while  they  were  deposited 
under  my  care,  to  do  my  utmost  in  making  them  more 
fully  known  to  the  world. 

On  the  16th  August,  the  precious  packet  came  into 
Captain  Wade’s  possession,  and  although  ho  was  imablc 
to  find  a  secure  opportunity  of  conveyance  for  them  to 
Calcutta  until  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  still, 
through  fear  of  injury  or  displacement  of  the  various 
objects,  especially  the  liquid  contained  in  the  cylinders, 
he  would  not  open  the  package  even  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  many  who  wished  to  feast  their  eyes  on  its 


General  Ventura’s  simple  request  is  characteristic : 
£  Je  m’empresse  de  vous  expedier  mon  fameux  Mane- 
kiala,  que  vous  desirez  pom  envoyer  a  M.  Prinsep  : 
veuillez,  je  vous  prie,  mon  bon  ami,  vous  servir  do  cette 
occasion  pour  faire  agreer  mes  sentimens  d’estime  a 
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M.  Prinsep,  et  de  le  prier  en  ineme  temps  de  m’envoyer 
une  description,  6crite  en  Francais,  de  ce  qu’il  pouxra 
dechiffrer  des  inscriptions  et  empreintes  de  ma  trou¬ 
vaille.’ 

The  package  has  just  now  reached  Calcutta  under 
charge  of  our  associate,  Sir  Jeremiah  Bryant. 

I  hasten  to  make  known  its  curious  contents  to  the 
Society,  confining  myself  on  the  present  occasion  to  a 
description  of  the  several  articles  in  the  order  of  their 
discovery,  of  which  we  have  a  full  account  in  the  ‘  Etat 
des  Travaux,’  published  by  Mr.  Wilson,  as  already 
noticed,  in  the  ‘Asiatic  Researches,’  vol.  xvii.,  page  601. 
The  articles,  being  separately  and  carefully  packed,  left 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  them  from  the  circumstances 
there  indicated. 
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The  excavation  was  commenced  on  the  27th  April,  1830,  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  cupola  on  the  south  side,  where,  having  met  with  nothing  but  loose  materials, 
the  work  was  of  necessity  discontinued. 

On  the  28th  April,  the  cap  of  the  cupola  was  laid  open,  and  there,  at  the  depth 
of  three  feet,  six  medals  (or  coins)  were  discovered. 

On  the  1st  May,  at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  a  square  mass  of  masonry  was  found, 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  regularly  built  of  quarried  stones,  in  very 
good  preservation.  On  piercing  ten  feet  into  this,  a  medal  was  found  in  the  middle 
of  a  clod  of  earth. 

On  the  Cth,  a  silver  coin  and  six  copper  coins  wore  met  with  at  the  depth  of 
twenty  feot. 

I  am  not  able  to  recognize  the  coins  discovered  up  to  this  period,  and  I  conclude 
they  have  been  mixed  with  the  general  heap  of  scattered  coins,  all  being  of  the 
same  nature. 

On  the  8th  May,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  box  of  iron  ( ?  copper)  which  was 
broken  by  the  stroko  of  the  pickaxe.  There  was  in  this  box  a  second  smallor 
box  of  pure  gold  (fig.  1,  plate  v.),  with  an  ornamental  top,  in  tho  centre  of  which  is 
inserted  a  stone  resembling  the  opal,  but  friable  and  adhesive  to  the  tongue  like 
tabshir ;  it  is  reserved  for  future  examination :  this  box  contained  the  following 

Fio.  2. — One  medal  of  gold,  weighing  122  grs.,  or  two  drachmas  (the  same  ns 


the  uplifted  left  arm  may  represent  the  curved  part  of  a  bow ;  tho  resemblance  to 
wrist-bangles  and  hands,  however,  is  strong.  Tho  half  moon  behind  tho  shoulders 
seems  to  prove  the  figure  to  be  a  sacred  or  symbolical  personage,  although  tho  chair 
is  a  Grecian  fauteuil,  and  the  head-dress  resembles  a  close  helmet.  Tho  epigraplio 
on  this  side  can  hardly  he  other  than  MANAOBA...ro  :  the  first  may  be  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  sacred  personage,  or  tho  locality ;  the  last  two  letters  may  be 
the  date,  73,  of  some  unknown  era.  (See  infrU,  plate  vii.,  25,  26,  plate  xxix.,  8,  and 
‘  Ariana  Antiqna,’  p.  376). 

Fro.  3.-“A.  gold  ring,  set  with  a  pale  sapphire  stone,  having  characters  engraven 
upon  it,  apparently  Pehlvi,  (fig.  3,  a). 

Fig.  4.— A  small  bit  of  pale  ruby  (Balas  or  Badakhshhni  ruby,  seo  1  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  vol.  i.  358). 

Figs.  5,  6,  7.— Three  very  small  silver  coins. 

Fra.  8. — A  thin  silver  Sassanian  coin,  similar  to  those  so  frequently  mot  with  in 
Persia ;  weight,  sixty  grs.  or  one  drachma. 

Obvekbe.— Tho  king’s  head,  bearded,  and  having  flowing  curled  lmir :  tho  cap 
peculiar  for  its  central  ornament  of  foathors,  which  somewhat  resembles  tho  Egyptian 
symbol  of  two  wings  supporting  (in  this  case)  a  half  moon  and  star.  Tho  characters 
aro  Pehlvi  and  illegible. 

Bevebsb. — A  rudely  executed  fire-altar  and  two  priests  or  supporters. 

[This  is  a  coin  of  Abdullah  bin  Hazim,  Governor  of 
Khorasau,  struck  at  Merv  in  a.h.  66=a.d.  685-6.  I  reserve 
the  full  description 1  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  some  illustrations 
I  have  to  offer  on  the  general  series,  for  the  conclusion  of 
this  article,  in  order  that  I  may  not  break  in  upon  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  Prinsep’s  description  of  the  Manikyala  treasures.] 

Figs.  10  and  11. — Two  silver  coins,  resembling  tho  Sassanian  piece  in  thinness 
and  general  character,  but  destitute  of  the  fire-altar;  weight  about  50  grains  each. 

Obverse. — A  beardless  head,  with  well-marked  Indian  features :  the  lioad-dross 
lias  a  kind  of  trisfil  in  the  centre,  and  two  flowing  ribands.  A  namo,  very  plainly 
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inscription  at  once  recognized  to  be  in  Sanskrit  characters :  these  have  been  also 
engraved  under  the  coins,  to  show  the  coincidence  of  the  two  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  will  materially  assist  the  decyphering  of  the  other.1 

Reverse. — Head  of  a  female,  front  face,  with  very  singular  head-dress .  neckla’ce 
and  rows  of  pearls  on  the  boddice  :  legend  in  the  ancient  Persian  character  not  easily 
legible.  It  is  copied  in  10  a.,  pi.  v. 

[  I  withhold  any  commentary  on  these  specimens  of  Indo- 
Sassanian  coinages,  until  the  more  appropriate  occasion  in 
connexion  with  the  review  of  the  general  subject,  entered 
into  by  Prinsep  under  Art.  XV.  Further  illustration  of  this 
particular  type  of  money  will  be  found  under  Art.  XX.  I 
may,  however,  mention,  with  reference  to  the  light  they  might 
be  expected  to  throw  on  the  age  of  the  monument  wherein 
they  were  found,  that  their  date  is,  as  yet,  altogether  indeter¬ 
minate.] 

Eio.  9. — The  last  coin  of  this  series  is  a  silver  coin,  already  depicted  as  43  of 
Mr.  Wilson’s  plates,  very  rude  in  execution,  but  of  strong  relief.  The  fabrication 
of  this  is  decidedly  Hindu,  and  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  rosombles  the  Lantsu, 
or  pointed  variety  of  the  Nhgari  alphabet,  of  which  we  have  spooimens  from  Nephl 
and  Tibet.  The  words  visible  are  ‘  Sri  yag . ’ 

[  Major  Cunningham  assigns  this-  coin  to  ‘  Sri  Yaso 
Varma,  of  Kanauj,  circa  692=729  a.d.  the  date  is,  of 
course,  doubtful. — ‘  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’ 
No.  7, 1854.  The  reference  is  quoted  entire  at  page  99  infrd.] 

Obverse. — Arkja,  coated;  his  disproportionate  left  hand  seems  to  hold  the  hook 
before  remarked;  the  hair  is  disposed  in  curls ;  on  the  right  is  a  symbol  resembling 
a  tree,  but  it  may  probably  be  the  sleeve  of  the  right  arm. 

Revbuse. — I  have  little  doubt  that  this  rude  figure  represents  a  female  standing, 
with  flowing  drapery ;  the  head  and  face  are  out  of  the  die,  but  the  breast  and  waist, 
on  comparison  with  other  coins  of  the  same  type  (for  they  are  plentiful),  fully  bear 
out  this  conclusion. 

The  contents  of  this  first  box  are  peculiarly  valuable,  not  only  from  the  variety  of 
coins  here  discovered  to  be  contemporaneous,  but  from  the  presence  of  the  Sassanian 
coin  [a.h,  66=a.d.  68S-6],  which  brings  the  epoch  of  the  structure  within  cognate 
limits,  unless  indeed  a  dynasty  of  fire-worshippers  reigned  in  these  parts  previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  last  Persian  monarchy  by  Artaxcrxes  in  a.d.  223 :  but  we  must 
postpone  all  speculations,  and  proceed  with  our  description  of  the  works. 

The  above  box  and  its  contents  were  found  in  their  natural  position,  as  deposited 
at  the  base  of  the  square  stone  block  of  masonry  which  terminated  there :  (I  am 
uncertain,  however,  whether  tho  French  text  will  boar  the  interpretation  I  have  given, 

1  A  few  more  of  these  curious  coins  have  been  received  in  Kera’mat  AH’s  col¬ 
lection,  but  X  do  not  introduce  them  hero,  being  desirous  of  exhibiting  the  Manikyala 
treasures  unmixed. .  One  bears  the  name  of  Krishna  as  Sri  Y&su  Deva. 


:aille,  at  trhs-bien  conservb.  Apr&s  avoir  creuse  dix  piods,”  etc.,  and  afterwards,  “  1 
;out  au  has  da  carrd,  dont  la  batisse  rdgulibre  s’est  terminco  14.” 

[  This  latter  proved  to  be  the  correct  interpretation 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  vol.  iii.,  p.  326.] 

On  tbe  12 tb  May,  the  perforation,  had  reached  thirty-six  foot,  when  anothci 
lopper  coin  presented  itself. 

On  the  22nd  May,  as  it  was  imagined  that  nothing  more  would  bo  found  in  tin 
lentre  of  the  cupola,  on  account  of  the  termination  of  the  square  building,  ni 
ipening  was  made  on  the  northern  side,  of  tho  height  of  six  foot,  and  twelve  broad 
he  excavations  were  pushed  forward  at  both  points. 

On  the  25th  May,  a  depth  of  forty-five  feet  had  been  attained,  when,  on  lifting 
up  a  large  quarried  stone,  another  similarly-squared  stone  was  found  underneath, 
having  in  its  centre  a  round  hole ;  in  tho  middle  of.  this  holo  there  lay  deposited— 

Fig.  12.— A  copper  box,  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  tho  gold  one  jusi 
tescribed ;  it  was  perforated  on  opposite  sides,  where  apparently  handles  had  beer 
oldered  on.  The  lid  was  decayed.  Inside  this  box  wore  found— 

Fig.  13.— A  little  piece  of  cloth  : 

Fig.  14. — A  circular  crystal  drop,  and 

Fig.  15. — A  small  cylinder  of  pure  gold.  CWhatevor  relic  may  have  been  in 
he  gold  cylinder  has  been  lost). 

On  the  27th  May,  at  the  depth  of  fifty-four  foot,  another  copper  coin  was 

On  the  29th  May,  at  the  depth  of  sixty-four  feet,  an  irregular  holo  appenrod  of 
ix  lines  broad,  in  which  were  discovered — 

Fig.  16.— A  copper  ring,  and 

Fig.  17. — A  kauri  (cyprrea  moneta). 

Fig.  18.— At  ten  lines  lower  down  were  also  found  an  iron  ring  and  throe  more 
Sassanian  coins,  in  a  very  decayed  state. 

[This  broken  coin  also  appears  to  belong  to  the  Arab 
leriocl,  or  to  an  epoch  closely  preceding  it.] 
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be  filled.  On  cleaning  the  upper  surface  of  the  lid,  it  was  discovered  that  an 
inscription  had  hoen  there  punched  circularly  round  it.  The  letters  are  formed  by 
dots,  but  they  are  perfectly  well  preserved,  and  are  of  the  first  importance  in  making 
out  the  nature  of  the  deposit. 

Fig.  20  £.  represents  a  fac-simile  of  this  inscription,  which  is  again  written 
below  to  facilitate  its  lecture.  The  character  so  strongly  resembles  an  ancient  form 
of  NSgori,  such  as  might  be  used  in  writing,  without  the  head-lines  of  book-letter, 
that  sanguine  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  its  yielding  to  the  alroady  successful 
efforts  of  our  Vice-Presidont  and  Captain  Troyor.  The  same  writing  has  been  found 
by  Dr.  Martin  Honigberger  and  Mr.  Masson  in  other  topes.  The  latter  has  favored 
mo  (through  Dr.  Gerard)  with  a  transcript  of  two  in  which  ho  finds  the  same  words 
repeated,  X  have  placed  these  on  the  samo  plate  for  convenience  of  examination. 

[Major  Cunningham — an  early  numismatic  coadjutor  of 
James  Prinsep — has,  throughout,  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  Arian  section  of  Indian  Palaeography,  and  we  even  n#w 
await  the  complete  exposition  of  his  labors  in  his  long-promised 
work,  on  the  '  Successors  of  Alexander  in  the  East.’  In  the 
meantime,  in  his  most  recent  paper  in  the  'Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  vii.  of  1854,  he  has  favored  us 
with  some  tentative  readings  of  the  various  inscriptions  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  Maniky&la  and  other  tope  relics.  And  although, 
— in  the  very  nature  of  the  character,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  attending  any  positive  definition  of  phonetic  values 
which  is  not  supported  by  a  leading  context,  or  illustrated  by 
transcripts  or  translations  in  other  alphabets  and  languages, — 
these  interpretations  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  prove  con¬ 
clusive,  yet  Major  Cunningham  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit 
for  having  grappled  with  a  difficult  subject,  and  for  having 
'  done  his  utmost  to  advance  the  general  enquiry.1  As  I  have 

1  [As  I  am  anxious  to  do  every  justice  to  Major  Cunningham’s  perseverance  in  the 
cause  of  Indian  Antiquities,  I  anticipate  the  duo  order  of  the  development  of  Arian 
Palaeography  in  these  pages,  and  admit  him  to  set  forth  his  full  pretensions  in  this 
branch  of  discovery,  in  introductory  juxtaj  losition  with  his  most  recont  application  of 
his  alphabetical  test:— “  X  cannot  close  tl  iis  account,  without  saying  a  few  words  in 
favor  of  nry  claim  to  tho  discovery  of  the  true  valuo  of  olovon  letters,  or  of  just 
one-third  or  tho  Ariano-P£di  alphabet.  The  wholo  number  of  single  letters  amounts 
to  thirty-fivo,  of  which  James  Prinsep  had  assigned  tho  truo  valuo  to  seventeen  or 
just  one-half.  To  Mr.  Norris  is  duo  tho  discovery  of  six  single  letters  of  which  two 
are  tho  monumental  formB  of  ch  and  itB  aspirate ;  and  tho  form  of  one  letter  jh  still 
remains  unknown.  Of  tho  nine  known  vowels  (five  initial  and  four  medial),  seven 
were  determined  by  James  Prinsep  and  two  by  me.  Of  the  few  compound  letters 
which  are  at  presont  known,  the  numismatic  ammmlra  was  discovered  by  James 
Prinsep,  tho  monumental  one  by  Mr.  Norris ;  but  tho  attached  r  in  kra,  in,  lira, 
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set  forth  Major  Cunningham’s  claims,  so  I  am  equally  bound 
tp  acknowledge  my  own  special  deficiencies.  I  have  never 
yet  had  occasion  to  appear  as  the  expounder  of  Arian 
writing  :  I  have  allowed  my  progress  in  that  direction  to 
follow  the  developments  of  others ;  and  it  is  only  now,  when  I 
find  myself  pledged  to  edit  Prinsep’s  Essays,  that  I  have  com¬ 
menced  any  original  and  independent  scrutiny  of  these  alpha¬ 
bets,  either  monumental  or  numismatic.  I  have,  in  brief, 
hitherto  confined  my  studies  to  the  less  interesting  divisions 
of  Indian  Antiquities,  seeing  that  so  many  and  such  competent 
ai^hamlogists  were  occupied  in  tracing  out  the  records  of 
Greek  civilization  hi  Central  Asia.  However,  as  I  am  hound, 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  to  expose  any  defects  that  may  become 
apparent  as  I  proceed,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  that  duty, 
even  as  concerning  a  writer  who  may  he  supposed  to  he 
better  instructed  than  myself. 

First,  as  to  the  fac-similes  which  form  the  data  upon 
which  the  proposed  interpretations  are  based,  I  observe 
that  Major  Cunningham’s  transcript1  of  Prinsep’s  legend, 
No.  205,  plate  vi.,  differs  materially  from  that  engraving.2 
Whether  the  author  was  in  possession  of  any  improved  fac¬ 
simile  he  does  not  tell  us ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  say,  that  I  have  the  original  inscribed  relic  at  hand,3 
wherewith  to  rectify  either  the  one  or  the  other  copy. 

Major  Cunningham,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  passage 
quoted  in  extmso  below,4  now  represents  this  legend  in 

and  atra;  the  attached  t  in  at;  the  attached  m  in  rm  are  all  duo  to  myself.  The 
single  letters  of  which  I  claim  the  discovery  are  g,  gh,  ng;  oh,  ohh\  t,ch,  ph,  h, 
6h;  v,  all  of  which,  with  the  excoption  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  wore  made  known 
in  this  Journal,  boforo  the  publication  of  Mr,  Norris's  alphabet  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatio  Sooiety,  for  1856.” — 1  Coins  of  Indian  Buddhist  Satraps,’  Journal 
of  the  Asiatio  Society  of  Bengal,  vii.  of  1854,  p.  714.] 

1  [  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Sooiety  of  Bengal,'  vii.  of  1854,  pinto  xxxv.,  fig.  24.] 

2  [Especially  in  regard  to  the  second,  eleventh,  thirteenth  and  twenty-second 
letters.] 

3  [In  the  British  Museum.] 

4  [I  extract  Major  Cunningham’s  own  summary  of  his  deciphermonts,  as  well  as 
his  inferences  therefrom : — 

“  Fig,  24,  plate  xxxv,,  ‘  Journal  of  tho  Asiatio  Society  of  Bengal,’  No.  vii. 
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Roman  letters  by  ‘  Swati  Siva  Chatrapasa  Gandaphuka 
Chatrapa  putrasa  danatrayamd  I  have  little  objection  to 
offer  to  tbis  rendering,  except  in  the  somewhat  unimpor- 


of  1S54,  is  the  inscription  on  tho  lid  of  tho  brass  cylinder,  extracted  by  General 
Ventura  from  the  great  Manikyfila  tope,  which  I  believe  no  one  but  myself  lias 
yet  attempted  to  decypher.  One  of  tho  names  is  still  doubtful,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  inscription  seems  to  mo  to  bo  perfectly  clear.  I  read  tho  wholo  inscription  as 
follows  :  ‘  Swati  Siva  Chatrapasa  Gandaphuka  Chatrapa  putrasa  dmmtrayam’ 

1  The  threo  gifts  of  tho  Satrap  Swasti  Siva,  son  of  tho  Satrap  Gandaphuka.’  Tho 
last  four  letters  of  tho  inscription,  which,  for  want  of  room  on  tho  lid  of  the  cylinder, 
are  placed  below,  I  road  as  danatrayam  ’the  three  gifts.’  These  I  suppose  to  refer 
to  the  throe  cylinders  or  relic-boxes,  which  were  deposited  in  the  threo  separate 
chambers  of  tbo  tope.” 
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taut1  matter  of  the  orthography  of  the  names.  ‘  Swati  Siva’ 
is  clearly  Kavi  Sira  in  the  original,  and.  the  f  Gandaphuka’  is 
doubtful;  the  ‘ nd’  seems  to  be  a  simple  and  the  'w* 

which  is  supplimented  by  Major  Cunningham  to  the  ‘  ph’ — 
whatever  the  real  value  of  the  sign  may  be — certainly  does  not 
accord  with  the  obvious  ‘ u’  in  * putra.’  The  ‘  clanatrayam ’ 
is  the  portion  most  open  to  question ;  but  its  rendering  as  such 
assimilates  so  well  with  apparent  probabilities,  that  wc  can 
afford  to  overbear  minor  difficulties,  and  admit  it  to  stand  for 
the  present.  Supposing,  however,  this  reading  to  be  adopted,  1 
am  by  no  means  disposed  to  concur  in  the  idea,  that  ‘  the  three 
gifts  of  the  Satrap  ’  comprehend  the  three  distinct  deposits  at 
different  elevations  in  the  perpendicular  central  line  of  the 
tope,  but  rather  would  confine  the  reference  to  the  triple¬ 
casket2  (19,  20,  21)  enclosing  cinerary  remains,  which  was 

probable  that  there  was  an  enshrined  relic,  which  was  not  obsorved  on  account  of  its 
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clearly  isolated,  and  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
deposit  of  the  whole,  both  from  the  position  it  occupies, 
and  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to  secure  it  from  access 
from  above.  When  the  deposition  took  place  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  and  it  would  be  still  more  hazardous  to  assert  that 
the  assembled  contents  had  remained  undisturbed  from  the 
date  of  their  first  enshrinement ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  partial  support  of  such  an  inference,  that  the  small  gold 
coin  holding  the  place  of  honor  in  the  inmost  recess,  and 
the  copper  coins  preserved  in  the  brass  box,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  external  stone  receptacle,  alike  belong  to  Qerki  and 
ICanerki,  and  were  unassociated  with  any  medals  of  other 
kings  either  of  an  earlier  or  later  period,1  It  is  a  further 
subject  of  remark,  that  in  this  deposit  we  have  nothing  more 
modern  in  the  paleographic  aspect,  than  Greek  and  Allan 
writing. — E.  T.] 

In  tills  trass  box,  20,  were  fivo  copper  models,  Figs.  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  all 
differing  in  device,  but  of  that  kind  already  known  to  us  from  a  multitude  of 
specimens  found  in  Afghanistan  and  Upper  India,  by  tho  arbitrary  names  of 
‘  Indo-Scytbic  coins,’  and  now  ascribed  by  Mr.  Masson  with  certainty  to  Kanerka, 
Kadphises,  etc. 

They  aro  all  wondorfnlly  woll  preserved,  and  seem  to  have  boon  selected  to  show 
us  the  prototypo  of  tho  very  fivo  species  of  coins  to  which  tho  ‘key’  monogram  is 
peculiar. 

Leaving  tlieso  coins,  as  already  familiar  to  us,  although  by  no  means  exhausted 
in  interest :  within  this  brass  cylinder  and  buried  in  tho  brown  liquid  appeared  a 
gold  cylindrical  box,  Fig.  21,  four  inches  long,  by  1J-  inch  in  diameter ;  tho  lid 
fitting  closely  on  the  interior  of  tho  cylinder,  which  it  entered  to  tho  depth  of 

This  box  was  also  fillod  with  thick  brown  liquid  mixed  up  with  a  multitude  of 
fragments  of  what  M.  Ventura  supposed  to  bo  broken  amber  (amlro  liriscj.  Fig.  22 
a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  appearance  whon  washed.  Tlioy  wero  of  a 
light  yellow  or  topaz  colour,  which  was  driven  off  by  a  red  heat,  leaving  them 
colourless.  The  first  coujecturo  supposed  them  to  be  fragments  of  a  glass  vessel, 
which  burst  into  pieces  from  the  expansion  or  fomentation  of  its  oontonts;  and 
that  the  small  hit  of  string,  Fig.  23,  might  have  boon  used  to  hind  the  cover  ? 


1  [Kanerki  has  boon  variously  dated  by  Major  Cunningham.  ‘ Hushka,  Jushka 
and  Kanishka,  n.o.  41  to  21.’— Numismatic  Chronicle,  vi.,  18,  and  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1845,  p.  431:  again,  ‘  between  30  n.o.  and  24  a.u.’~ 

Chronological  Table,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  viii,  175 :  and,  lastly, 1  b.c.  77  to  17.’ _ 

Journal  o/  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  vii.,  p.  704,  1854.  Tho  preferential 
dnto  may  ho  selected  from  tho  various  authorities  quoted  in  full  under  Art.  XXI,] 
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Within  tho  box  was  also  discovered  Fio  24,  a  small  gold  coin  weighing  precisely 
30  grains  (§  drachma),  The  dcvico  resembles  in  some  respects  tho  larger  gold  coin 
in  the  first  gold  box. 

Obveese.— The  king  holding  the  spica  and  hook  ( qtterc ,  sickle) ;  dress  as 
before  described,  and  characters  on  the  margin  dccypkcrable — as,  ONIKIKOPANO 
[OHPKI  KOPANO]— tho  rest  illegible. 

Reverse. — A  sacred  personage  standing  with  his  hand  outstretched  in  an  im¬ 
pressive  attitude ;  his  head  surrounded  with  a  halo  or  rather  sun,  ns  distinguished 
from  the  moon  on  tho  other  coin.  Tho  four-pronged  symbol  occupies  a  plneo  to  tho 
right,  and  on  tho  loft  arc  some  indistinct  letters,  KNIIPO  [MIIPO].  The  head  of  tho 
figuro  is  rather  out  of  proportion,  but  tho  execution  is  otherwise  very  good. 

There  is  also  another  minuto  coin  of  gold,  Fio.  25.  .Hut  tho  article  of  chief  value 
in  this  cylinder  is  decidedly  Fro.  26,  a  plain  disc  of  silver,  upon  which  Imvo  boon 
engraved  certain  letters,  evidently  calculated  and  intended  to  explain  tho  purport  of 
the  whole  mystery.  The  characters  are  precisely  those  of  tho  lid  of  tho  outer  brass 
cylinder;  but  their  combination  is  different.  There  can  bo  littlo  doubt  of  their 
affinity  to  tho  Sanskrit,  but  tho  difficulty  of  decyphoring  them  is  enhanced  by  the 
substitution  of  tho  written  hand  for  tho  perfect  Nhgari,  which  is  clearly  pvoved, 
from  the  coins  discovered  in  tho  first  box,  to  have  boon  well  known  at  tho  period. 
Tho  difference  is  such  as  is  remarked  between  tho  maluijani  [‘commercial  writing’  ], 
and  tho  printed  Ndgari  of  the  present  day. 

[The  comprehensive  extract  quoted  at  page  98,  will 
indicate  to  the  reader  that  Major  Cunningham  has  further 
essayed  the  illustration  of  the  Manikyala  antiquities,  by 
offering  a  solution  of  the  enigma  involved  in  the  writing  on 
this  silver  disc.  He  has  three  times1  come  before  tho  public 
as  the  exponent  of  this  mystery,  and  has,  on  this  third  occa¬ 
sion,  admitted,  with  considerable  candour,2  the  untenable 
nature  of  his  earlier  efforts  towards  its  interpretation. 

But  it  is  a  question  with  me,  whether  his  latest  explanation 


1  [  I  cite  Major  Cunningliam,  verbatim,  for  his  two  previous  interpretations : — 
“  In  the  present  short  inscription  |bc  only  doubtful  letters  arc  in  the  lower  line. 
The  upper  lino  reads  simply  gomangastt,  ‘  of  the  anointed  body  (or  limb),’  from 
gom,  to  ‘  anoint,’  and  angga,  1  tho  body  (or  a  member  of  it).’  In  the  lower 
line,  the  first  letter  on  tho  right  hand  is  certainly  1c  (I  write  with  two  electro-typo 
fac-similes  of  tho  original  beforo  mo) ;  the  second  looks  more  like  n  than  any  other 
letter ;  the  third  is  t ;  the  fourth  is  tu  or  io  according  to  my  alphabet ;  and  tho  lust 
is  clearly  s :  thus  forming  barm  ta  tu  sa,  which  is  the  FSli  form  of  tho  Sanskrit, 
kanmjatrairasa,  1  tho  supporter  or  cherisher  of  maidens.’  ”  —  ‘  Journal  of  tho 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  No.  152  of  1845,  p.  431. 

“  Of  tho  Memorial  Topes,  but  littlo  is  at  present  known.  It  scorns  nearly  certain, 
however,  that  the  great  Mnnikyfda  Tope  was  of  this  kind;  for  tho  inscription 
extracted  from  it,  which  begins  with  (lomangasa,  1  of  the  abandoned  body,’  un¬ 
doubtedly  refers  to  Sftkya’s  abandonment  of  his  body  to  a  hungry  lion.”—1  Bhilsa 
Topes,’  p.  12,  (1854).] 

2  [‘Journal  of  tho  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  vii.  of  1854,  p.  701.] 
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is  any  more  sound  than  its  predecessors.  That  it  is  bolder 
in  the  liberties  it  tabes  with  literal  forms,,  there  is  little 
doubt;  but  it  is  against  this  very  tendency  that  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  most  energetically  to  protest. 

We  are  told  that  the  Arian  legend  will  answer  to  the 
transcription  of  Oomangasa  Kanarahasa,  which  is  interpreted 
‘(relics)  of  the  emancipated  Kanerki’;  and  on  two  occasions 
we  have  been  furnished  with  new  fac-similes,  which,  however, 
differ  immaterially  from  Prinsep’s  engraving.  But  to  refer  at 
once  to  the  original  itself,  I  follow  Major  Cunningham  in 
the  first  and  second  letters,  but  object  to  his  definition  of 
the  third.  The  character  he  calls  ‘  \§r ng  ’ 1  is  merely  the 
ordinary  Tjp  n. 

In  the  verification  of  the  name  we  differ  more  decidedly. 
I  concur  in  the  acceptance  of  the  opening  letter  as  ^5  h , 
though  I  am  aware  that  the  engravings  do  not  fully  bear  out 
such  an  identification;  but  the  character,  though  imper¬ 
fectly  fashioned,  may  be  pronounced  to  represent  that  sign, 
on  the  authority  of  the  outline  extant  on  the  silver  disc. 

The  adoption  of  the  second  letter  as  "Sf  n,  is,  I  think, 
altogether  inadmissible,  it  may  be  an  r,  a  t,  or  any  one  of  the 
optional  values  this  sign  has  to  answer  to.  The  next  character 
is  clearly  a  ^  e,  and  the  succeeding  letter  has  a  nearly  similar 
normal  outline,  but  is  shortened  up  in  the  length  of  the  down- 

1  [  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Major  Cunningham  should  have  fallen  in  with 
so  many  of  these  otherwise  rare  letters  :  they  are  infrequent  enough  in  the 
ordinary  language,  hut  wo  have  no  single  example  of  their  uao  in  the  entire  Kapur- 
digiri  inscription,  and  Prinsep  was  a  long  timo  before  ho  detected  tlio  sign  at.  all  in 
thePbli  lit  alphabet  (‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  1837,  p,  475); 
and,  to  tho  last,  lie  does  not  pretond  to  havo  discovered  it  in  the  writing  of  tho 
1(70310™  Caves !  (pi.  xiii.,  vol.  vii.).  Neither  1ms  Dr.  Stovonson  sinco  found  its 
equivalent  in  his  moro  elaborate  examination  of  tho  ‘  Satrap  ’  cave  alphabet 
(‘  Bombay  Journal,’  1853).  At  tho  samo  timo,  lam  quite  propared  to  admit  tho 
laxity  with  which  tho  several  nasals  were  applied  in  tho  Ariau  systems  of  ortho¬ 
graphy,  as  well  as  to  cite,  in  possible  justification  of  tho  misuse  of  this  tho 
parallel  employment  of  tho  letter  of  in  tho  word  vmiana,  as  tho  equivalent  of  the 
Indian  Plli  JL61  rymjuna,  (Tablet  3,  Kupurdigiri). 
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stroke,  which,  elongation  ordinarily  constitutes  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  v,  and  has  a  vowel  [o  ?] ,  or  some 
literal  modification,  inserted  below  in  the  forward  line  of 
the  writing.1 2 

I  am  aware  that,  in  saying  all  this,  I  am  disturbing  a 
very  plausible  theory — and  one  to  which,  I  admit,  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  been  able  to  give  my  adhesion — 
without  offering  a  better  in  its  supersession ;  but  my  opinion 
is,  that  no  theory  at  all  is  preferable  to  a  bad  one: — the 
negative  position  is  not  likely  to  mislead,  the  positive  con¬ 
verse  is. 

I  feel  bound,  however,  to  add,  in  justification  of  my 
apparent  shortcoming,  that  I  have  not  failed  to  examine  all 
the  Tope  inscriptions  within  reach,  from  the  short  detached 
records  on  the  inner  caskets3  to  the  lengthy  legend  on  the 
Wardak  brass  vessel,3  extending  equally  to  the  inscription  on 
the  stone  slab4  from  the  Tope  at  Manikyala  opened  by 


1  [I  must  reiterate,  that  in  all  thoso  remarks,  my  observations  aro  based  upon  tbo 
lines  extant  upon  the  veritable  antiques  themselves — and  that  in  this  instance,  more¬ 
over,  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep’s  engraver  merely  copies  James  Trinsop’s  etchings,  which 
originally  exhibited  the  legend  on  the  disc,  as  well  as  tho  rest  of  the  Arian  writing 
in  the  plate,  upside  down.] 

2  [  In  addition  to  those  above  advertod  to,  thero  are  othors  that  arrived  too 
late  for  insertion  in  tho  ‘  Ariana  Antique.’  I  have  not  been  ablo  to  discover  in 
the  East  India  House  Museum,  either  tho  oarthon  vossol  from  Topo  No.  13.  Ilidda, 
or  Masson’s  original  fac-similc  of  its  inscription,  copied  in  lithograph  at  tho  foot  of 
the  plato  of  alphabets  in  ‘Ariana  Antique.’  Tho  steatito  vase  (pi.  ii.,  ‘Ariana 
Antique’),  from  Hidda  Tope,  No.  10,  is  available  for  examination.] 

3  [  Masson,  in  ‘  Ariana  Antique,’  p.  118.  This  vessel,  which  bears  groat  simili¬ 

tude  to  an  ordinary  Indian  lotah,  is  inscribed  with  throe  dotted  lines  of  well-formed 
characters,  to  the  number  of  nearly  three  hundred.  Tho  inscription  commences 
with  a  date  of  three  figures,  consisting  of  two  throes,  and  a  cypher  liko  the  opening 
symbol  in  the  Maniky&la  date  (arranged  thus  )33),  and  seemed  to  promiso  an  easy 
solution,  both  from  the  clearness  of  the  alphabet  and  tbo  frequent  roeurronoo  of 
fixed  words ;  but,  of  course,  Professor  Wilson’s  decision  has  damped  my  ardour, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  content  to  leave  it  much  as  I  found  it.  I  may,  however, 
mention,  that  it  contains  tho  titles  of  JffnjST  with  an  illcgiblo 

name  following  them :  I  hope  to  be  able  to  insert  a  fao-similo  of  tho  entiro  inscription 
in  plate  x,,  for  the  exercise  of  the  ingenuity  of  those  who  many  licroaftor  mastor 
the  ancient  local  languages  of  Afghanistan.] 

4  [  The  stone  itself  is  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  Bibliothdque  Imporiale,  upsido 
down  !  I  derived  my  first  transcript  from  a  paper  impression,  which  M.  Mold 
was  obliging  enough  to  forward  to  Mr.  Norris  gome  years  ago.  Tho  fao-similo 
given  in  plate  ix,  is  based  upon  this  transfer,  the  doubtful  lettors  having  boon  verified 
and  corrected  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  original.] 
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General  Court.  Of  all  these  I  have  made  accurate  fac¬ 
similes  ;  those  fac-similes  I  have  transcribed,  with  the 
utmost  care  into  Devan agari  ;  but,  disappointingly  enough, 
the  double  texts,  on  being  submitted  to  Professor  Wilson, 
are  alike  pronounced  to  convey  neither  Sanskrit  nor  any 
Indian  language  with  which  he  is  acquainted. — E.  T.] 

I  am  unprepared  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  tko  krown  liquid,  which  must  there¬ 
fore  furnish  matter  for  a  separate  notice. 

In  the  samo  reeeptaclo  of  stone  and  lime  were  deposited,  outside  the  coppor  box, 
^  a  collection  of  forty-four  coppor  coins ;  all  matching  with  one  or  other  of  the  five 
types  so  carefully  preserved  within  the  brown  liquid. 

On  the  2nd  June,  one  more  copper  coin  was  extracted,  and  on  the  3rd  of  the 
same  month,  six  more  of  a  similar  nature. 

On  the  8tli  June,  the  opening  perforated  from  above  met  that  from  the  side,  and 
reached  the  earth  beneath  the  foundations.  The  excavations  were,  however,  pur¬ 
sued  to  a  depth  of  twenty  foot  below  tho  level  of  tko  structuvo  without  making  any 
further  discovery,  until  tho  setting  in  of  the  rains  finally  obliged  'the  Chevalier  to 
discontinue  his  operations. 

[  Prinsep  has  apparently  omitted  to  notice  in  this  paper  the 
fac-simile  he  has  inserted  in  the  illustrative  plate  (vi.),  and  which 
he  notes  on  the  engraving  as  “  scratched  around  a  brass  cylinder 
found  in  a  Tope  at  Jelalabad.”  The  inscription  in  reality  ap¬ 
pears  on  a  steatite  vase,  discovered  by  Mr.  Masson  in  Tope  No.  2 
of  Bimardn.1  It  has  naturally  attracted  much  attention,  and 


1  [“Tope  No.  2  of  Bimarfm.  This  tope  is  of  the  second  class,  and  has  a 
circumference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet ;  it  is  360  yards  distant  from  the 
preceding  monument  (No.  1),  and  about  half  that  distance  from  the  superior  one 
in  tho  village  of  Bimartn.  To  the  preceding  topo  it  has  much  affinity,  is  of  the 
same  kind  of  construction,  and  evidently  refers  to  tho  same  epoch.  The  dilapidation 
of  both  structures  is  also  of  similar  extont.  Its  embellishments  comprise  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  arches  supported  on  pilasters,  enclosed  within  double  lines  of  moulding. 
M.  Honigborger  opouod  this  monument  from  the  north  and  abandoned  it,  having 
been  induced  hastily  to  repair  to  Kkbul.  I  continued  his  pursuit,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  topo  discovered  a  small  apartment,  formed,  as  usual,  by  squares  of  slate,  from 
which  wove  procured  some  valuable  and  satisfactory  relics.  They  consisted  of  a 
good-sized  globular  vase,  of  alg  or  steatite,  with  a  carved  cover  or  lid;  both  of 
which  wore  encircled  with  linos  of  inscriptions,  scratched  with  a  stylet  or  other 
sharp-pointed  instrument.  Tho  characters  were  Bactro-Pfdi.  On  removing  tho 
cover,  tho  vaso  was  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  fine  mould,  in  which  wero 
mingled  a  number  of  small  burnt  pearls,  heads  of  sapphire,  crystal,  etc.  In  tho 
centro  was  standing  a  casket  of  pure  gold,  it  had  no  cover;  its  exterior  was 
ombollishcd  with  eight  figures,  iu  separate  compartments,  formed  by  a  series  of 
flat  columns  supporting  finely  turned  arches,  the  spaces  between  which  were  filled 
by  eagles  hovering  with  extended  wings.  .  The  easket  was  coated  internally 
with  hardened  clay.  Within  tho  casket  and  steatite  vaBo,  collectively,  wero  con¬ 
tained  a  small  metallic  plate — apparently  belonging  to  a  seal,  and  engraved  with  a 
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various  efforts  have  been  made  towards  its  decipherment,  hut 
as  yet  without  any  marked  success ;  like  the  rest  of  these 
legends,  it  is  now  declared  by  Professor  Wilson  to  be  unintel¬ 
ligible,  either  in  its  original  form,  or  in  any  modern  transcript 
we  can  derive  from  it.  He  himself,  in  1841,  attempted  the 
phonetic  expression  of  its  letters,  but  confessed  himself  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  both  text  and  his  own  somewhat  vague  interpre¬ 
tation.1  Burnouf2  first  detected  the  word  sarircld  (*IaK  or¬ 
dinarily  applied  to  relics)  and  Major  Cunningham  has  since 
reported  progress  in  the  decipherment  of  other  portions  of  the 
double  legend.3  Having  premised  thus  much,  I  abstain  from 
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any  lengthened  commentary  on  such  unpromising  materials,  and 
content  myself  with  appending  what  I  consider  the  preferable 
correspondents  of  the  several  characters  as  mechanically  de¬ 
rived  from  the  original  outlines.  I  have  made  no  reference  to 
Prinsep’s  fac-simile,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  copy  of 
a  copy,  taken  at  a  time  when  neither  Masson  nor  Prinsep  knew 
much  about  the  alphabet ;  and  which  was  even  inserted  in 
the  original  plate  in  an  inverted  order:  this  last  reproach 
was,  however,  removed  on  Mr.  PI.  T.  Prinsep’s  republication 
of  the  engraving  in  1844.1 

On  the  lid  of  box,2  fs^T  cTf^nPETT  ^7  ^  t 

On  the  box  itself,  tip?  rff^rntT  fftHYfffT 

Possible  variants,  L  »T  «T  ^ 


Lid, 

Box,  YI  TS'JHl 

Possible  variants, 


engraved  on  the  lid,  being  only  an  abbreviation  of  tlio  longer  one  on 
Both  of  thoao  inscriptions  (‘Ariaua  Antique,’  plate  ii.,)  ope: 
lavdna  Sarinthi ,  tlmt  is,  1  (Stupa)  containing  relics  of  Bhag\ 


in  tbo  body  of  tbe 

-  - . -  ,  - . . „  .ren  with  tbo  words 

Jihagtrvdm  Sarinthi,  tlmt  is,  1  (Stupa)  containing  relics  of  Bhagwan,’  or  Buddba. 
Now  tbo  word  Sarira  is  tbo  very  term  that  was  used  by  tbc  ancient  Buddhists  to 
dosignato  tbo  relics  or  mortal  remains  of  tho  founder  of  their  religion,  or  of  some  of 
bis  principal  followers.  .  .  Tlio  remaining  words,  that  are  common  to  both  linos 
of  tbo  inscription,  contain  tbo  names  of  tbo  builder  of  tbe  tope  and  of  bis  father. 
Unfortunately,  somo  of  tbe  letters  of  tbeso  names  me  of  unusual  form,  but  tbe 
concluding  word,  ‘putrasa,’  proves  that  tbe  preceding  letters  must  contain  two 
names.  I  road  this  part  of  tbo  inscriptions  as  follows  : — Sri  Tabachitrasa  Khamaspada 


tram,  ‘(Gift)  of  Snt  Tabaciiitua,  tl 
cription  ends  with  four  letters 


_ , _ n  of  Khamaspada.’  Tbe  shorter 

,  letters,  of  which  the  first  two  appear  to  bo  < i  and  n,  for 

‘a  gift.’  Tbo  other  two  letters  aro  doubtful.  I  road  this  inscription  as 
follows  : — Shagawdna-sarirahi Sri  Taladtitrasa  Khamaspada putrasa  dana,  ‘  (Casket) 
containing  relies  of  Bhagwfm,  tbo  gift  of  Sri  Tabacbitva,  tho  son  of  Khamaspada.’ 
Two  similar  instances  of  relic  gifts  occur  in  tbc  Bbilsa  tope  deposits.  .  .  The  date 
of  this  topo  may,  I  believe,  bo  safely  ascribed  to  tbe  dose  of  tbc  reign  of  Azas,  or 
about  00  n.c. ;  for  tho  relic-chamber,  which  bad  evidently  not  been  disturbed  since 
tho  day  on  which  it  urns  first  closed,  contained,— along  with  tbe  usual  quantity  of  gold 
ornaments  and  gems,— four  copper  coins,  all  of  which  are  of  a  well-known  type  of  the 
groat  Scythian  King  Azas.”  ‘Journal  of  tho  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  vii.  of 
1854,  p.  707.J  '  ... 

1  [‘  Noto  on  tho  Historical  Results  deduoible  from  recent  discoveries  in  Afghan¬ 
istan.’  London:  Allen  and  Co.] 

2  [As  tho  Bactrian  alplinbot  does  not  discriminate  between  the  long  and  the 
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The  characters,  whose  equivalents  are  omitted  under  Nos. 
7,  16,  and  21  are  new  to  us.  Nos.  7  and  16  seem  to  typify  the 
same  normal  letter ;  but  the  former  has  an  additional  curve  at 
the  foot.  The  outline  16  is  common  enough  in  the  later  in¬ 
scriptions,  though  it  does  not  occur  in  the  full  Edict  of  Kapur  - 
digiri.  Its  use  on  the  Wardak  brass  vessel,  concurrently  with 
a  well-ascertained  prevents  us  from  assigning  to  it  the  value 
of  that  consonant,  which  its  outline  would  otherwise  have 
recommended.  The  true  form  of  No.  21  is  uncertain,  I  there¬ 
fore  refrain  from  any  speculations  on  its  functions.  Nos.  14 
and  15  require  notice,  as  they  differ  in  the  associate  writings  ; 
and  the  word  they  compose,  if  rightly  read,  advances  us  some¬ 
what  in  the  interpretation  of  the  entire  inscription.  The  ^ 
may  be  doubtful,  but  the  definition  of  the  vf  on  the  body  of 
the  vase,  as  such,  in  contradistinction  to  the  convertible  <^,  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  corresponding  »r  on  the  lid  is 
given  in  a  varied  but  optional  form  of  that  character,  and 
shaped  like  the  letter  previously  adverted  to,  which  Major 
Cunningham  desires  to  read  as  tgr. 

Whatever  else  there  may  be  in  the  inscription,  whether 
recording  the  gift  of  so  and  so,  the  son  of  so  and  so,  or  not, 
one  portion  seems  satisfactorily  established,  the  two  words 
Bhagamtra  sarirehi,  which  of  themselves  supply  a  legitimate 
inference  as  to  the  general  reference  involved ;  in  the  allusion 
to  the  relics,  supposed  or  real,  of  S4kya  Buddha  enclosed  in  the 
golden  box,  so  creditably  ornamented  with  his  image  in 
duplicate,  supported  in  each  case  by  those  of  his  followers. 
Whether  the  subjoined  or  (for  YTT^T  ?)  and  the 

succeeding  define  more  exactly  the  individual  alluded 
to,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire. 

The  accompanying  wood-cut  of  the  gold  casket  in  question, 

short  i’s  f^),  I  have  throughout  adhered,  for  uniformity's  sake,  to  tho  short 
vowel.  It  may  be  needful  to  intimate  that  tho  initial  letter  of  tho  logond  on  tho 
vase,  corresponding  with  No.  1  abovo,  is  to  ho  found,  in  tho  engraving,  nearly  over 
the  parallel  commencement  of  tho  inscription  on  tho  lid.] 
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for  the  use  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Speir, 1  but 
imperfectly  represents  the  elegance  and  almost  classic  freedom 
of  the  treatment  of  the  figures.  The  design  has  unfortunately 
been  taken  from  the  faulty  enerraving  in  the  1  Ariana  Antiqua,’ 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  new  copy  from  the  antique  itself. — E.T.] 


EXTRACTS  PROM  A  MEMOIR  OX  TEE  TOPES  AND 
ANTIQUITIES  OP  AFGHANISTAN. 

By  J.  G.  Gerakd,  Surgeon,  Bengal  Establishment. 

Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  from  Paldldbdd,  ith 
December,  1833. 

“  The  topes,  or  edifices,  of  which  Manikyida  is  already  familiar  to  us  by  the 
enterprising  researches  of  General  Ventura,  had  appealed  to  our  curiosity  in  the 
journey  to  Turkistta,  but  threo  only  were  visited  en passant;  viz.,  Manikyila  itself, 
one  at  TTsmkn  Khhtir  in  the  basin  of  the  Indus,  and  another  at  Peshawar,  On  my 
return  to  Kabul,  in  November  last,  ample  gratification  awaited  me,  through  tho 
exertions  of  Messrs.  Martin  Honigberger  and  Masson,  whom  I  met  in  that  city. 

“  Tho  intorost  excited  by  the  labours  of  these  travellers  (as  might  bo  supposed) 
was  not  limited  to  tho  more  inspection  of  their  collections,  which  were  displayed 
to  me  with  an  open  candour  that  leaves  me  their  debtor.  I  followed  up  the  inquiry 
to  which  they  had  unfolded  to  me  the  clue ;  and  though  unproductive  of  similar 
results  to  thoso  which  have  crowned  their  exertions,  I  am  enabled  to  speak  to  some 
points  from  actual  oxporionco,  and  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  add  more  hereafter. 

“  Tho  monuments  now  about  to  bo  considered,  which  wero  first  introduced  to  our 
notice  by  Mr.  Elpliinstonc,  are  calculated  to  rouse  tho  attention  of  the  antiquarian 
and  tho  philosopher,  whon  ho  survoys  tho  relics  they  disclose  in  connection  with 
dynast.es,  of  which  all  our  knowledge  is  scarcely  more  than  the  faintest  lineaments, 


[  ‘  Life  in  Ancient  India.’  by  Mrs.  Speir.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1856.] 
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majority,  have  crumbled  into  mere  tumuli ;  but,  except  those  opened  by  M.  Honig- 
berger,  they  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man. 

“  But  to  return  to  J alalkbhd.  The  topes  are  here  very  thickly  planted  on  both 
sides  of  tho  river,  which  washes  the  northern  limit  of  the  valley ;  tfco  declivity  of 
the  soil  being  from  the  snowy  ridge  of  Saffcd  Koh,  has  thrown  tho  stream  quite  to 
their  baso ;  and  here  the  tombs  appear,  black  with  age,  extending  from  Bhlii  Bhgli 
to  the  conflux  of  the  K'abul  river  at  Dronta,  about  ten  mi  los  downward,  and  four 
from  JaliilhMd.  As  wo  passed  along,  several  were  noticed,  which  did  not  appear  to 
bo  delapsed;  but  they  had  no  doubt  been  excavated  at  their  base,  since  it  is  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  that  recent  discoveries  have  boon  chiefly  directed.  In  tho  plain 
woro  soon  tho  ruins  of  others  which  had  subsided  into  mere  heaps  like  cairns: 
thoso  woro  standing  in  tho  midst  of  green  fields,  but  this  is  rare ;  and  upon  a  shelf  of 
conglomerate  rook,  and  diluvial  accretions  continuous  from  tho  roots  of  Saffcd  Koh, 
and  horo  forming  the  cultivable  limit  of  tho  valley  on  the  south,  extends  a  long 
lino  of  tumuli  or  ruined  sepulchres,  insulated  upon  natural  eminences ;  though  often 
upon  raised  platforms,  a  dozen  of  those  may  bo  rocognizod,  not  as  mere  visible  heaps, 
but  mounds  of  great  size,  and  which  until  latety  had  been  undisturbed  by  man : 
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“The  contents  of  the  thirty  or  more  topes  excavated  by  M.  Ilonigborger  are  of 
the  highest  interest.  Many  of  them  were  indeed  unproductive  of  any  insignia  by 
which  we  can  identify  their  original  design,  or  connect  them  with  their  founders  : 
a  circumstance  the  less  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  surreptitious  interests  of 
the  workmen,  often  employed  remote  from  any  control;  but  oven  whero  control 
embraced  the  entire  operations,  the  labour  often  ended  in  inanity.  Many  of  the 
sepulchres  (perhaps  most  of  them)  are  comparatively  small ;  from  30  to  45  or  60  feet 
high,  with  a  circumference  of  80  to  110  feet;  and  not  one  of  them  prosontod  the 
structure  of  Manikydla,  or  a  hollow  shaft  penetrating  from  the  top,  filled  up,  how¬ 
ever,  with  tho  materials  of  the  building,  and  discovering  doposits  of  coins  at  various 
intervals,  which  continued  beyond  tho  limit  of  tho  shaft  or  26  foot,  to  the  base  whore 
the  excavated  stone  reservoir  was  found,  that  proved  so  fruitful  in  reliquiae.  Nothing 
except  a  single  gold  coin,  I  beliovo  of  Sotermogns,  which  was  found  in  ono  tope 
lodged  within  a  silver  cup ;  but  a  similar  cup,  yet  unopened,  would  seem  to  argue 
the  prototype  of  that  acquired  by  Gonoral  Ventura.  The  exterior  is  a  hard  metal, 
containing  a  fluid  which  is  perhaps  inclosed  within  a  golden  casket  like  that  of 
Manikyhla ;  on  perceiving  which,  M.  Honigborger  with  provisionary  care  cemented 
the  whole  cylinder,  till  he  should  lay  it  before  his  countrymen  at  Vienna.  With  tho 
above  solitary  exception,  I  do  not  think  any  coins  were  elicited  from  tho  tombs,  nor 
any  other  device  indicative  of  the  object  of  their  erection,  though  it  would  ba  an 
extreme  supposition  to  entertain,  that  such  fabrics  should  bo  raised  as  mementos  to 
posterity  without  a  single  bait  to  connect  them  with  tho  individuals  whose  existence 
they  commemorate.  The  relies  which  have  accrued  to  M.  Honigborger  arc,  how¬ 
ever,  extremely  curious,  consisting  of  very  minute  bones,  or  their  dust,  pearls,  pioccs 
of  amber  and  rubies,  and  different  kinds  of  sedimentary  remains,  tho  nature  of 
which '  can  only  become  known  by  chemical  analysis.  Those  were  found  reposing 
within  excavated  (turned)  cylindors,  of  a  soft  striated  stone.  Those  cups,  both  in 
their  size  and  form,  correspond  to  a  model  which  is  frequent  enough  in  India :  they 
have  a  lid  surmounted  by  a  small  knob.  A  roll  of  paper,  apparently  tho  back  of  tho 
Biijpatrn,  containing  written  characters,  occurred  in  ono  instance;  this  precious 
fragment  may  unfold  some  satisfactory  ovidoucc  of  tho  origin  and  design  of  the 
edifice  which  onclosed  it.  Small  burnt  clay  lamps,  and  occasionally  square  or  oblong 
clay  receptacles,  filled  with  osseous  remains,  gems,  and  thread,  are  among  tho 
collection.” 


NOTE  ON  TWO  COINS,  OE  THE  SAME  SPECIES  AS  THOSE 
EOUND  AT  BEHAT,  HAYING  GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS. 

By  Majob  jD.  L.  Stacy.  ^ 

[PLATE  VII.] 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Mongol,  read  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  2nd  July. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  fac-simile  of  a  copper  coin  purchased  by  mo  at 
Chittore  Gurh.  1 

“It  was  my  intention  to  reserve  any  notice  of  this  coin,  till  I  ascertained  if  my 
good  fortune  would  sond  mo  others,  more  distinct,  and  consequently  more  satis¬ 
factory  ;  but  on  reading  tho  description  of  the  famous  stone  pillar  at  Allahfibid 
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given  in  the  number  for  March,  1834,  (No.  27),  I  am  induced  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  with  a  copy  of  the  coin.1 

“  The  style  of  the  Greek  character  would,  alone,  he  sufficient  to  stamp  this  coin 
as  provincial,  were  tho  1  chungahs’  or  symbols  on  the  obverse,  and  monogmm  onkho 
roverse,  less  distinct,  or  even  obliterated.  Tho  suggestions  of  Lieutenant  Burt  and 
Mr.  Stirling,  viz.,  that  the  characters  on  tho  Allakabtd  Pillar  No.  1,  resembled  the 
Greek,  drew  my  attention  to  tho  plate,  when  it  immediately  occurred  to  me,  vice 
versi,  that  tlieso  provincial  Greek  characters,  on  my  coin,  might  have  taken  their 
stylo  or  fashion  from  tho  writing  of  tho  dynasty,  or  descendants  of  the  dynasty,  which 
owned  this  pillar. 

“That  tho  Greeks  did  send  a  subsidiary  forco  to  tho  assistance  of  Chandra- 
gupta,  son  of  Nauda,  Rhjh  of  the  Prachi,  I  believe  no  ono  doubts;  and  contrasting 
all  circumstances  on  the  subject  within  our  knowledge,  wo  may  fairly  presume,  that 
the  services  of  this  subsidiary  were  paid  by  a  grant  of  land  (Jaedad). 

“  In  Conder's  ‘  Modern  Traveller,’  speaking  of  these  times,  after  relating  the 
death  of  ,tho  aged  Nauda  by  poison  (given  by  his  minister  Sacatara),  he  proceeds, 
(vol.  vii.,  page  123).  ‘  The  crime  did  not,  however,  go  unpunished ;  Sacatara  and  all 
his  sons,  except  one,  were  put  to  death;  and  to  secure  himself  against  hostile 
claimants  to  tho  crown,  Upadhanwa  gave  orders  for  the  massacre  of  all  his  half- 
brothers,  the  children  of  Nanda  by  different  mothers.  Chandragupta  alone  escaped, 


sot  his  enemies  at  defiance.’ 

“  Concluding  the  Greek  auxiliaries  were  paid  by  a  grant  of  land,  as  by  agree¬ 
ment  tho  Nephlls  were  to  have  been,  (and  at  the  period  Chandragupta  sought  Greek 
assistance,  he  could  have  had  no  other  means  of  paying  thorn :)  considering  also, 
that  the  high  estimation  they  were  held  in,  caused  them  to  bo  retained  after  the 
object,  which  brought  thorn  to  Pryhg,  was  accomplished ;  we  may  naturally  concludo 
that  the  1  JaSdad’  granted  to  this  subsidiary  was  very  considerable. 

“  The  value  of  the  services  of  tho  Greeks  had  been  shown, — first,  in  the  aid  lent 
in  placing  Chandragupta  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  secondly,  in  enabling  the 
newly-made  king  to  retain  that  half  of  his  territory,  which  he  had  pledged  in  caso 
of  success  as  a  recompense  to  the  ‘  Lord  of  the  Hills.’ 

“  These  were  the  services  already  performed :  and  to  people  who  had  proved 
themselves  so  useful  in  his  recently-acquired  kingdom,  Chandragupta  must,  for  everjr 
reason,  have  given  a  substantial  proof  of  his  consideration.  The  marriage  of 
Chandragupta  to  tho  daughter  of  Seleucus,2  must  have  added  strength  to  the 
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SECOND  COIN  OF  THE  BEHAT  TYPE, 


“It  requires  more  experience  in  numismatic  lore  than  I  can  boast  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  different  symbols  or  ‘chungahs’  on  this  coin.  The  obverse  has 
the  word  ‘Soter’  very  distinct:  what  letters  follow  I  cannot  say;  they  certainly  are 
not  the  same  character,  but  what  they  are,  must  perhaps  remain  a  secret  till  further 
research  gives  ns  a  more  complete  coin  by  which  to  determine.  The  jhur,  or 
‘branch,’  is  distinct  (can  this  be  the  olive  branch?),  the  other  ‘chungahs’  I  cannot 
decipher.  The  monogram  on  the  reverse  is  the  same  as  that  on  some  coins  in  my 
possession,  having  an  elephant  on  the  obverse. 

“The  Greek  ‘JaMad,’  or  territories,  we  may  suppose  grow  into  consideration 
much  the  same  as  did  the  Honorable  Company’s  after  their  first  footing :  and,  like 
the  infant  Company  too,  wo  may  suppose  the  Greeks  established  a  currency  of  their 
own,  though  more  perhaps  with  a  view  of  handing  down  their  achievement  to 
posterity  than  as  a  necessary  medium  of  barter,  and  I  think  the  coin  (the  subject  of 
this  communication)  bears  every  mark  of  being  of  thoso  times,  of  tho  Cbandrngupta 
dynasty.” 


NOTE  ON  ANOTHER  COIN,  OF  THE  SAME  TYPE  AS  THAT 
PROCURED  BY  LIEUT.  A.  CONOLLY  AT  KANAUJ. 

At  the  moment  of  perusing  Major  Stacy’s  remarks  on 
the  indications  of  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  Behat 
type  of  coin,  (as  it  may  continue  to  be  designated  until 
its  origin  he  better  determined)  and  with  his  two  coins 
before  me  (pi.  vii.,  figs.  2, 3,)  corroborating  his  reading 1  • 
I  am  most  opportunely  put  in  possession  of  another 
scion  of  the  same  stock,  speaking  a  totally  different 


Lieutenant  Conolly  has  already  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  known  a  valuable  Kanauj  coin,  with  a  legible 
inscription,  in  the  language  and  character  of  the  Allah¬ 
abad  column,  (inscription  No.  2).  His  zealous  exer¬ 
tions  have  again  conducted  him  to  a  brilliant  discovery 
at  the  same  place,  of  the  very  nature  we  could  have 
desired  at  this  moment — a  coin  of  the  Behat  type, 


1  It  should  he  remarked,  however,  that  the  apparently  Greek  letters,  when 
inverted,  resemble  closely  the  Dikii  character;  it  will  be  wrong,  therefore,  to  assumo 
positively  that  they  are  Greek,  [dune,  1837.  , — “Col.  Stacy’s  supposed  Greek  legends 
may  be  read,  as  I  anticipated,  invcrtcdly,  Vagd  bijana pitta  (sa?)”— J.  P.j 
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tearing  a  clear  and  distinct  inscription ;  and  that 
inscription  in  the  unknown  character,  No.  1  of  the 
Allahabad  column !  Two  of  Mr.  Masson’s  coins,  it 
will  be  remembered,  bore  characters  which  were  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  of  this  alphabet.  They  were  of  Agatho- 
cles  and  Pantaleon,  of  rude  fabrication,  and  connected, 
through  the  device  of  a  lion,  with  another  singular 
coin  having  the  Chaitya  symbol.  These  are  now  again 
brought  into  a  double  alliance  with  the  coins  of  Behat 
and  Kanauj,  by  the  character  in  which  the  inscription 
is  cut. 

On  the  present  silver  coin  there  are  five  distinct 
letters.  I  cannot  attempt  as  yet  to  transcribe  these 
mysterious  symbols  in  any  more  familiar  character; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  ere  long,  another 
prize  from  Kanauj  may  put  us  in  possession  of  an 
inscription  in  two  languages,  one  of  whioh  may  be 
known,  and  may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole  :  meantime, 
I  proceed  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  the  present 
coin. 

Obverse. — A  horse  standing  unattended  and  naked.  In  front 
appears  a  line  of  double  curvature,  which  from  analogy  may  he  a 
faint  trace  of  the  lotus  stalk  held  by  the  female  in  the  Behat  coin 
(fig.  1,  plate  iv.). 

Reverse. — On  the  left,  the  tree  symbol  with  its  chequered  frame : 
on  the  right,  a  new  form  composed  of  two  circles  touching,  traversed 
by  a  common  diameter,  which  continues  above,  and  supports  an  inverted 
crescent.  Below  comes  the  inscription  before  mentioned,  in  large  and 
clear  letters :  in  the  centre  of  the  field  is  a  orescent,  or  new  moon. 
Above  the  recumbent  moon  is  a  small  animal,  which  resembles  very 
closely  that  depicted  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  from  Behat,  fig.  1,  pi.  iv. 

[I  have  omitted  certain  vague  conjectures  of  Prinsep’s 
regarding  the  possible  bearing  of  the  symbols  on  the  reverse 
of  this  coin.  I  interpret  the  legend  on  the  original,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  as  ^  U  h  <!>  Aj  ,  Vishnu 
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de'oasa.  When  Prinsep  engraved  this  plate,  his  eye  was 
not  so  well  experienced  in  the  outlines  of  the  Pali  alpha¬ 
bet,  as  it  afterwards  became ;  hence  he  altogether  failed 
to  detect  the  W  which  is,  however,  sufficiently  palpable  below 
the  second  letter  of  the  inscription.] 

After  I  had  engraved  the  figures  of  the  three  coins 
just  described,  Dr.  Swiney  arrived  in  Calcutta  with 
his  rich  cabinet  of  ancient  coins.  In  it  I  discovered 
several  connected  with  the  same  group,  which  he 
was  hind  enough  to  place  in  my  hands.  I  had,  how¬ 
ever,  reserved  only  room  for  one  or  two  (figs.  4  and  5), 
and  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself  with  the 
legends  of  the  others  (1),  c,  d,  ej  to  show  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  character  to  the  Kanauj  Nagari  alphabet. 
I  cannot  describe  these  coins  better  than  in  Dr.  Swiney’s 
own  words. 

“  Several  of  them  are  raro,  particularly  tlie  two  largor,  with  the  antelope  goat  on 
one  side  and  the  warrior  on  the  other ;  smaller  ones  of  this  description  are  not  un¬ 
common  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Sahtatnpur ;  I  mean  in  the  smaller  towns,  and 
certainly  not  all  brought  from  the  newly-discovered  deposit  at  Bchat.  Tho  first  of 
the  kind  that  I  met  with  was  stated  to  ho  brought  from  Hardwkr ;  and  there  was  so 
marked  a  character  of  the  hill-goat  upon  it,  that  it  was  natural  to  connect  it  with 
'some  long  forgotten  dynasty  in  tho  Sowhlic  range.  Thcro  is  an  account  to  he  mot 
with  somewhere,'  of  a  certain  Rfijh  of  Kcmaon,  by  namo  Sakwanta,  whoso  domain 
was  invaded  by  a  certain  R&.jp&.l  of  Indraprastha.  It  sooms  that  in  this  case  tho 
aggressor  was  defcatod,  and  Sakwanta  obtained  and  kept  possession  of  tho  regal 
abode  for  fourteen  years. 

“  But  perhaps  mythology  is  a  better  key  to  the  true  iuterpretatiou  of  old  coins. 
Here  we  have  a  series  of  coins,  more  or  less  connected  one  with  another  by  some 
common  symbol  of  a  Jain  type :  on  ono  coin  the  horse,  on  another  the  antelope  or 
goat,  on  another  the  hieroglyphic  called  Swastika,  on  another  the  sanMi,  or  sacred 
shell;  the  character  of  the  reverse  or  obverse  hearing  some  common  jantra,  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  series, 

“Then  we  possess  Colonel  Tod’s  testimony  to  the  existence  of  such  a  series ;  for 
he  says  ho  has  in  his  possession  a  full  series  of  Jain  coins.  I  do  confess,  however 
that  my  belief  in  those  coins  being  Jain  was  shaken  by  the  discovery  of  the  two 
larger  coins  (figs,  4  and  5) :  on  the  obverse  of  these  we  have  the  warrior  figure  of 
Siva,  or  his  son,  Skanda  Kum&ra,  with  tho  huge  Sivian  spear  alluded  to  in  Moor’s 
‘Hindu  Pantheon.’  On  comparing  this  figure  with  tho  obverse  of  Nos,  37  and  38 
of  'Wilson’s  plates,  it  will  be  difficult  to  admit  ono,  and  not  the  other,  among  Jain 
coins.  If  rejected  as  a  Jain  coin,  it  may  he  worth  while  to  road  Wilford’s  story  of 
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Siva’s  rusticating  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhgmati ;  hence  called,  as  writes  the 
same  authority,  in  some  volume  of  the  1  Asiatic  Eesearohes,’  1  Mriga-sringo the 
tradition  is  that,  once  upon  a  time,  Siva  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  antelope, 
whence  he  took  the  name  of  Hariuiswara,  or,  in  other  words,  Harinish,  or  flord 
of  the  antelope.’ 

“  Perhaps,  as  we  progress  to  perfection  in  the  newly-discovered  Sanskrit  letters, 
the  inscription  upon  at  least  three  of  the  coins  now  sent,  will  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject." 

[  The  legend  on  Dr.  Swiney’s  coin,  4  c,  may  be  trans¬ 
cribed  into  modern  Sanskrit  as  Bhagavata  ehatra. 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  other 
specimens.  Prinsep,  in  his  paper  of  June,  1837,  Art.  xvii., 
read  this  as  ‘  Bhagavata  cha  (or  sa).’  ] 

Eigs.  12, _  13,  14,  and  15  of  plate  viii.  are  four 
coins  dug  up  in  the  Doab,  near  Allahabad,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Spiers.  They  appear 
to  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  preceding,  having 
a  rudely  executed  bull  on  one  side,  and  the  Jhar,  or 
‘branch,’  on  the  other,  with  some  ill-defined  letters 
in  strong  relief  and  a  straight  chequered  border  below. 
The  jhar  in  the  present  day,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is  the  symbol  distinctive  of  the  Jaipur  and 
Chitor  coins ;  the  trisul,  of  those  of  Srinagar  and 
Sagar.  In  due  course  of  time  we  may  be  able,  by 
means  of  these  marks,  to  trace  each  species  to  its 
original  locality.  [  ‘  Raja  Dhana  devasya.’  See  Art.  xvii.] 

Eig.  9  is  a  copper  coin  among  Dr.  Gerard’s  series, 
bearing  a  bull  on  one  side,  and  the  well-defined 
Kanauj  Nagari  letters  xj^r  vft,  raja  sri}  on  the  reverse. 
There  are  two  or  three  of  the  same  kind  in  his 
collection. 

[A  similar  coin  is  engraved  and  further  commented  on 
in  Art.  x.,  plate  xxiii.,  fig,  33.] 
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VII.— ON  THE  COINS  AND  RELICS  DISCOVERED 
BY  GENERAL  VENTURA. —  Continued. 


It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  now  proceed  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  in  illustration  of  the  Manikyala  trea¬ 
sures,  knowing  the  great  disadvantages  under  which 
any  attempt  to  investigate  even  what  may  he  thought 
so  simple  a  matter  as  the  antiquity  of  the  monument 
must  labour,  when  unassisted  by  the  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  history,  mythology,  or  current  languages 
of  the  period,  and  of  the  locality  to  which  it  belongs. 
My  object,  however,  is  to  place  all  the  circumstances 
which  the  collateral  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Masson, 
Martin  Honigberger,  Bumes,  Gerard,  and  Karamat  All, 
have  brought  to  light,  before  the  antiquaries  of  Europe, 
and  then  to  await  their  decision  on  the  facts :  it  being 
my  own  duty  to  act  as  a  faithful  witness  before  this 
superior  tribunal,  nothing  exaggerating,  and  nothing 
extenuating,  in  the  delineation  of  figures  and  in¬ 
scriptions,  such  as  they  appear  in  the  originals  now 
in  my  possession. 

The  subject  which  I  propose  to  elucidate  on  the 
present  occasion  is  that  of  the  coins  connected  with 
the  tope  of  Manikyala ;  as  they  naturally  stand  forward 
most  prominently  in  offering  materials  for  fixing  the 
date  of  the  building. 
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We  learn  from  the  Etat  des  travaux,  that  forty- 
four  copper  medals  were  found  buried  along  with 
the  principal  cylinder,  and  several  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  masonry,  besides  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  enclosed  in  the  cylinders  themselves.  On  at¬ 
tempting  a  classification,  as  far  as  their  mutilated 
condition  would  allow,  these  were  all  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two)  found  to  he  referable  to  the  five  species 
depicted  at  the  foot  of  plate  vi. :  being  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportion : — 

Of  figure  31  (shewn  hereafter  to  belong  to  the  Kanerkos 


group),  large  .  20 

Of  the  same  type,  hut  smaller,  (fig.  9,  pi.  vii.) .  17 

Of  the  elephant  type,  (fig.  28,  pi.  vi.) .  15 

Of  the  figure  sitting  with  one  foot  up,  (fig.  29,  pi.  vi.)  .  12 

Of  the  figure  sitting  cross-legged,  (fig.  32,  pi.  vi.) .  4 

Of  the  hull  and  raja,  or  Kadphises  coin,  (fig.  4,  pi.  viii.) .  2 


With  ten  others  which  are  too  much  defaced  to  admit  of  classi¬ 
fication. 

Although,  among  these  coins,  very  few  have  legi¬ 
ble  inscriptions,  the  collections  of  Dr.  Gerard  and  of 
Sayyid  Karamat  Ali,  in  conjunction  with  the  specimens 
depicted  by  Mr.  Masson,  have  furnished  materials  for 
decyphering  them  in  considerable  abundance;  indeed, 
of  the  several  groups  specified  above,  I  have  before 
me  upwards  of  three  hundred  coins,  of  which  thirty- 
two  exhibit  more  or  less  of  the  bull  and  raja  inscrip¬ 
tion  ;  twenty  that  of  the  elephant  coin ;  as  many  more 
that  of  the  Kanerkos  legend;  and  half  a  dozen  that 
of  the  seated  figures. 

But,  before  entering  upon  the  description  of  these 
coins,  of  which  it  must  be  remarked  that  we  do  not 
know  the  date  a  priori,  although,  from  their  possessing 
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Greek  inscriptions,  we  necessarily  refer  them  to  an 
age  not  very  distant  from  the  Bactrian  dynasty,  it 
will  he  more  satisfactory  to  bestow  a  little  farther 
attention  upon  the  silver  coins  found  in  the  first  gold 
box  (see  page  95),  which  I  have  already  stated  gene¬ 
rally  to  belong  to  the  known  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidse, 
without,  however,  venturing  to  contract  their  date 
within  narrower  limits  than  the  duration  of  that 
dynasty,  namely,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era. 

SASSANIAN  COIFS  OF  MAN  IKY  ALA. 

The  characters  on  the  obverse  of  the  Sassanian  coin 
(fig.  8,  pi.  v.,)  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable 
us  to  decypher  the  name,  even  by  placing  it  in  juxta¬ 
position  with  others  of  the  same  land,  which  Sir  R. 
Eer  Porter  states  to  have  been  read  by  himself  {  on 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Baron  De  Sacy.’ 

There  is  one  peculiarity,  however,  which  (supposing 
his  reading  to  be  correct)  will  serve  our  pru-pose  equally 
well  in  identifying  it.  I  allude  to  the  very  curious 
ornament,  of  two  wings  embracing  a  crescent  and  star, 
on  the  cap  of  the  monarch.  The  same  ornament  is 
visible  on  a  coin  depicted  by  the  author  just  mentioned, 
in  fig.  .8,  plate  lviii.,  of  his  ‘  Travels  in  Georgia  and 
Persia,’  and  the  following  is  the  account  given  of  it 
in  page  180,  vol.  ii.,  of  the  same  work: — 

“This  piece  of  money  is  move  frequently  met  with  than  any  other  of  tho 
Sassanian  dynasty.  It  is  larger  than  most  of  tho  ancient  currency,  and  on  the  whole 
very  slightly  executed.  The  diadem  of  the  hing  has  the  singularity  of  being  inoro 
in  the  shape  of  a  helmet  than  a  crown ;  it  is  winged,  but  surmounted  by  a  crescent 
and  star,  instead  oi  the  customary  globular  form.  The  bust  is  encircled  by  a  triple 
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range  of  pearls,  marked  in  equi-distant  divisions  by  a  star  and  crescent.  Tbe  letters 
which  compose  the  legend  are  very  complicated,  running  into  each  other  like  rapid 
writing.  On  the  face  of  the  medal  they  produce  ‘shapflri  mezdezn,’  etc.,  and-on 
the  reverse,  ‘shapdri,’  with  other  letters  too  defaced  to  decypher.  This  Shapur 
must  be  the  second  of  that  name,  (the  seventh  in  descent  from  the  first,  who  was  the 
the  conqueror  of  Valerian),  and  he  also  was  a  great  man,  being  sumamed  Zdlaktaf, 
and  renowned  for  his  victories  over  the  Homan  emperors  Julian,  Constantius,  etc.” 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  head-dress 
of  the  coin  differs  from  that  of  the  sculpture  of  this 
monarch  at  Takht-i  Eustam,  "where  his  names  and  titles 
are  inscribed  in  legible  Pehlvi.1 

Sapor  II.  came  to  the  throne  at  the  hour  of  his 
birth,  in  a.d.  310,  and  reigned  nearly  seventy  years, 
which  is  itself  a  strong  reason  in  favor  of  his  coins 
being  more  numerous  than  those  of  other  Sassanian 
princes,  and  so  far  corroborates  the  appropriation  of 
the  winged  head-dress  to  him.  He  was  more  than 
once  engaged  in  repelling  the  Tartar  ^d  Arab  invaders 
of  his  territories.  It  was  from  his  clemency  to  the 
Arabs  that  he  obtained  the  name  of  Zu-l-aktaf,  which 
D’Herbelot  explains  to  signify  ‘  aux  epaules.’  Other 
Persian  historians,  however,  according  to  D’Herbelot, 
make  the  title  of  this  monarch,  Zu-l-aknaf,  ‘  aux  ailes,’ 
or  1  with  the  wings,’  interpreting  it  as  an  allusion  to  his 
clemency  towards  his  Arab  enemies,  whom  he,  on  some 
occasion,  spared  from  massacre.  Taking  it  in  its  literal 
sense,  it  may  have  applied  to  his  usual  head-dress ; 
or,  metaphorically,  the  title  may  have  perhaps  been 
typified  by  the  device  of  wings  upon  his  cap,  in  the 
coins  and  effigies  of  the  monarch.  Assuming  it  to  be 

1  I  was  not  aware,  until  seeing  it  in  Ker  Porter  that  this  character  had  been 
satisfactorily  decyphered ;  unfortunately,  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  library  does 
not  contain  a  copy  of  De  Sacy’s  ‘  Memoire  sur  les  divers  Antiquites  de  la  Perse,’ 
which  furnished  Ker  Porter  with  the  key  to  its  alphabet. 
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satisfactorily  proved,  at  any  rate,  that  the  silver  coin 
ip.  question  belongs  to  this  sovereign,  we  have  at  once 
a  limit  to  the  antiquity  of  the  tope  of  Manikyala,  in 
the  reign  of  Sapor  II., — that  is,  between  the  years 
of  the  Christian  era  310-380 ;  for  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  coins  deposited  were  of  the  species 
current  at  the  time,  as  it  has  always  been  customary 
in  the  nations  of  the  west  so  to  deposit  the  current 
coins  of  the  place  on  laying  the  foundations  of  temples, 
bridges,  and  other  public  works.  Thus,  then,  we  con¬ 
tract  the  date  of  the  erection  within  the  narrow  space 
of  these  seventy  years,  which  may  be  esteemed  a 
sufficient  approximation,  in  the  absence  of  more  positive 
information  on  the  subject. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  Sassanian  coin, 

I  must  notice  *$be  other  two  coins  already  stated  to 
assimilate  with  the  Sassanian  type,  namely,  figs.  10 
and  11  of  plate  v.  The  head-dress  in  these  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  wings ;  although  the  absence  of 
bushy  hair  and  beard,  attended  with  a  difference  of  * 
feature,  forbid  their  being  ascribed  to  the  same  prince, 
or  at  any  rate,  to  the  same  year  of  his  reign.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  these  coins  is  their  Devanagari  legend, 
which,  however  illegible  it  may  be  in  parts,  contains 
the  initial  title  of  respect,  ‘Sri,’  repeated  twice  and 
in  the  same  relative  position — before  the  title  and 
before  the  name  itself — as  is  customary  with  Indian 
monarchs;  for  instance,  Sri  Maharajadhi  Baja  Sri  Chan¬ 
dra  .Gupta,  etc.  The  name  itself  may  probably  be 
foreign. 

The  reverse  .of  these  coins,  no  longer  a  fire-altar 
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with  its  .attendant  priests,  bears  a  rudely  executed 
front  face  with  a  head-dress  of  a  peculiar  form.  Forr 
tunately  among  the  coins  procured  at  Kabul  by  Sayyid 
Karamat  ’All,  there  is  one  which  serves,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  this  ornament.  I 
have  depicted  it  as  fig.  6  of  plate  vii.  On  one  side  of 
it  we  see  the  front  face  and  winged  crown  of  Zu-l-aktaf, 
Shapur  II.,  with  the  precise  ornaments  on  the  margin 
of  the  obverse  described  by  Ker  Porter,  and  no  Sanskrit 
epigraphe;  while  on  the  reverse  we  have  the  mys¬ 
terious  head-dress  of  figs.  10  and  11,  and  the  legible 
Devanagarf  inscription,  ‘  Sri  Vasudeva,’  which  is  the 
patronymic  appellation  of  Krishna,  the  Indian  Apollo. 

[  These  coins  -will  he  more  fully  considered  under  Art.  XV.] 

At  the  epoch  now  established  as  the  date  of  the 
tope,  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia— »the  worship  of 
the  sun,  or  Mithras — had  not  only  been  restored  to 
its  former  splendour  among  the  Persians  themselves, 
but  it  is  acknowledged  to  have  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  all  other  religions  prevailing  at  the  same 
time ;  even  the  Christian  religion  was  tinctured  with 
many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Mithraic  worship,1  and 
an  attempt  had  been  made  by  Scytkien,  Terebinthus,2 

1  “La  fete  nommde  cells  de  ‘la  noissance  du  soldi  invincible’  (natalis  solis 
invicti)  tombait  au  VUIe  des  calendes  de  Janvier,  on  an  25  Decembre.  Environ  a 
lameme  dpoque,  quehjues  jours  aprhs  le  solstice  d’biver,  so  cdlebrait  la  grande  fdfce 
des  Perses,  appeldc  Mirrhagan  (mihim,  soleil ;  g&han,  fete),  mot  qui  exprhne  uno 
idee  analogue.  L’nne  ct  l’autre  de  ces  deux  solcnnites  avaient  dgalcmont  rapport  d 
Mithras.  Les  chefs  de  l’dgliso  d’ Occident  fixhrent  au  mdmo  jour  la  celebration  de  la 
naissanco  du  Christ,  dont  l’dpoque  dtait  demourdo  inconnuo  jusques  lit.” — Religions 
de  l* Antiquity  traduit  de  l’Allomand  du  D.  F.  Creuzcr,  par  J.  D,  Guigniant. 

2  The  assumed  name  of  Terebinthus  (Buddas)  has  given  rise  to  conjectures  of  his 
connection  with  the.  Hindu  sacred  personages  of  the  samo  name,  and  the  ancient 
fathers  actually  ascribed  many  of  tiio  traditions  of  the  Buddhists  to  this  heretic. 
Hyde,  however,  shows  the  origin  of  their  mistake.  ‘  Buddas  ’  in  Ckaldaic  has  the  same 
signification  as  ‘  Terebinthus  ’  in  Greek,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  changing  his 
name.  See  WiJford’s  speculations  on  the  subject,  ‘  Asiatic  Researches,’  ix.,  215. 
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and.  lastly  by  Manes,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
century,  and  in  tbe  very  court  of  tbe  Persian  monarch, 
to  incorporate  tbe  doctrines  of  Christ  with  the  mysteries 
of  Zoroaster,  in  a  system  of  his  own,  known  to  the 
Alexandrine  Church  as  the  Manichcean  heresy. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  on  the  Indian 
side  of  the  Persian  monarch’s  dominions,  in  a  part 
probably  under  his  influence,  if  not  directly  under  his 
sway,  we  should  find  the  fire-altar,  or  the  image  of 
the  sun,  replaced  by  Krishna  among  the  Hindus,  or 
Buddha  among  the  Buddhists  ;  both  of  them  person¬ 
ating  the  sun  in  their  respective  mythologies. 

Whatever  forms  of  the  Hindu  religion  were  pre¬ 
valent  at  the  time,  the  adoption  of  the  Sun  as  the 
ostensible  representation  of  divine  power,  either  in 
accordance  with  the  commands  of  the  ruling  prince, 
or  from  a  natural  tendency  towards  an  union  of  the 
Brahmanieal  and  Magian  faith  could  not  present  many 
difficulties.  £We  must  not  be  surprised,’  says  Sir 
William  Jones,  £at  finding  that  the  characters  of  all 
the  pagan  deities,  male  and  female,  melt  into  each 
other,  and  at  last  into  one  or  two;  for  it  seems  a 
well-founded  opinion,  that  the  whole  crowd  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  in  ancient  Borne  and  modern  Varanes 
(Benares),  mean  only  the  powers  of  nature,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  those  of  the  sun ,  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  by  a  multitude  of  fanciful  names.’ 1 

The  kind  of  radiated  1  coma  ’  which  surrounds  the 
head-dress  of  Yasu  Deva  in  our  coin  (fig.  6,  plate  vii.,) 
may  be  readily  imagined  to  represent  the  glory  or 

i  'Asiatic  Researches, ’ml.  i.,  p.  267. 
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brilliant  effulgence  of  the  sun;  it  resembles  sohiewhat 
the  glory  round  the  head  of  Surya,  in  Moor’s  ‘Pan¬ 
theon,’  plate  Ixxxvii.  The  same  ornament  appears  on 
the  reverse  of  the  two  coins  from  Manikyala  (figs.  10 
and  11,  plate  v.J,  but  the  name  Vasu  Deva  is  wanting 
in  these,  and  the  Sanskrit  legend  is  confined  to  the 
obverse,  where  it  evidently  marks  the  name  of  the 
young  king  with  the  winged  helmet. 

If  the  winged  head-dress  be  considered,  then,  the 
exclusive  mark  of  Shapur  II.,  we  may  suppose  him 
to  have  possessed  provinces  in  India,  wherein  he  struck 
money,  with  his  name  and  titles  in  the  Nagarf  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  where,  to  avoid  offending  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  he  omitted  the  altar  of  Mithras,  and 
adopted  the  Hindu  divinity  which  coincided  nearest 
with  the  object  of  his  own  worship. 

While  we  have  this  evidence  of  Indo-Sassanian 
rule  in  some  quarter  of  the  Panjab,  another  of  our 
coins,  though  but  one,  would  seem  to  point  out  a 
similar  connection  with  the  Bactrian  provinces.  Among 
the  coins  of  the  Kadphises  group  sent  down  by  Karamat 
’All',  are  two  gold  ones  of  very  inferior  fabrication,  thin 
like  the  Sassanian  coins,  and  differing  in  many  respects 
from  the  class  of  coins  to  which  they  are  otherwise 
allied.  One  of  these  is  depicted  as  fig.  10  of  plate  viii. 
The  other  is  similar,  except  that  the  head-dress  of 
the  prince  is  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  wings  and  a  globe , 
as  separately  shown  in  fig.  11 .  I  thought  at  first  that 
the  coin  might  be  spurious,  being  of  gold  and  so 
vastly  inferior  in  execution  to  its  fellows,  but  it  will 
be  seen  hereafter  that  its  authenticity  is  well  estab- 
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listed  :*it  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  point  out  the 
above  curious  fact,  and  I  therefore  now  proceed  to 
review  the  other  coins  of  the  Manikyala 1  tumulus, 
with  the  hope  rather  of  applying  the  epoch  already 
found  from  the  Sassanian  coin  to  the  history  of  these, 
than  to  draw  from  the  latter  any  additional  light 
regarding  the  age  of  the  monument. 

OBVERSES  OF  THE  COINS  OF  KANERKOS. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  two  gold  coins  preserved  in  tho  cylinders  of  tho  samo 
metal,  the  first  remark  which  occurs  on  their  inspection  is,  that  Greek  characters 
wore  still  in  use  in  tho  provinces  of  Khbul  and  the  Panjhb  in  tho  fourth  century, 
corrupted  to  be  sure,  but  still  retaining  more  of  their  original  form  than  those  of 
the  latter  ArsacidiB,  or  of  the  first  Sassanidso  of  Persia,  a  century  anterior  to  them 

The  next  observation  which  offers  is,  that  none  of  the  words  of  the  inscription 
are  Greek;  neither  the  titles. of  the  Indo-Scythio  sovereigns  of  Bactria,  ‘BAOIAETO 
BAClAEfiN,’  nor  even  Greek  terminations  to  the  words,  being  any  longer  apparent 
(with  the  exception  of  two  Kadphises  coins  upon  which  tho  Greek  legend  was  barely 
perceptible).  It  was  not  until  I  had  carefully  analysed  all  that  was  logiblo  of  the 
fresh  supply  of  coins  of  the  same  nature,  that  I  was  able  to  distinguish  tho  direct 
consanguinity  of  tho  whole  of  these  barbaric  descendants  with  their  comparatively 
pure  progenitors  abovo  mentioned. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bactrian  series  of  coins  is  now  known  to  us. 

Those  of  puro  Grecian  fabrication,  such  as  the  beautiful  silver  modal  of  Euthy- 
demus  brought  down  by  Lieut.  Burnes,  of  which  Dr.  Gerard  has  rocently  favored  me 
with  a  duplicate,  simply  bear  the  lioad  of  the  sovereign  on  the  obverse,  and  his 
name,  along  with  a  figure  of  Jupiter,  Hercules,  or  some  other  god,  on  tho  reverse, 
after  the  fashion  of  their  Syrian  prototypes.8 

The  coins  of  Menander,  Apollodotus,  and  Eucratides,  as  well  as  those  of  Antila- 
kides;  Hermseus,  TTnadpherros,  and  other  princes  made  known  through  Mr.  Masson’s 
successful  researches,  have  invariably  an  inscription  in  Pehlvi  or  some  unknown 
character  on  the  reverse,  while  the  name  and  titles  of  tho  sovereign,  instead  of 
running  straight  across  the  field  as  in  the  Macedonian  coins,  encircle  the  device  on 
tho  obverse,  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  coins  of  the  same  period,  which  were  then 
no  doubt,  current  extensively  in  the  east. 

The  Pehlvi  inscription  continues  on  the  coins  of  Kadphises,  which  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  from  their  comparative  rarity  in  the  Manikyfda  collection,  to  have  belonged 
to  a  different  province  from  those  of  Kanerkos,  or  to  have  been  antecedent  to  them 
by  a  period  sufficient  to  render  them  scarce  in  tho  district. 

^  1  The  Sanskrit  legends  on  the  two  Manikyhla  coins  have  rcsistod  tho  attempts 


•will  at  once  be  pronounced  to  be  identical. 

Of  tbe  legend  on  tbe  first  two  coins  I  need  add  nothing  to  wbat  bas  been  before 
said :  of  tbe  others,  I  have  collected,  to  tbe  right  band  of  fig.  10,  tbo  various 
readings  extant;  and,  beginning  on  tbe  right  band,  wo  find,  as  before  stated 
PAOKA  ....  NHPKI,  which  I  suppose  to  bo  equivalent  to  jSaeiAeuj  Kavripnov ; » 
tbe  break  between  KA  and  NHPKI  seeming  to  bave  been  merely  caused  by  tbe  wont 
of  space  below  tbe  device,  while  the  dots  between  tbe  A  and  the  N  may  be  intended 
to  denote  their  immediate  connection. 

If  we  now  turn  to  tbe  Kadphises  group  in  plate  viii.  we  find  precisely  tbe  same 
change  of  designation,  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  plate  on  tbe  right-hand  side,  where,  for  the 
sake  of  saving  space,  tbe  terminating  words  only  of  tbe  Greet  inscription  are 
engraved. 

Tbe  first  part  of  the  full  inscription  on  tbe  elder  type  of  these  coins,  both  tbe 
large  and  tbe  small,  is  correctly  given  by  Mr.  Masson,  as  BACIASVO  BACIASaN 
CwTHP  MEI-AO.3  Tbe  name  KAA4.1CHC  is  itself  not  very  distinct  in  any  of  the  ten 
coins  whence  my  inscriptions  are  copied,  but,  coupled  with  Mr.  Masson’s  authority, 
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well  be  intended  as  stops  to  denote  tbe  termination  of  tho  inscription,  to  which 
purpose  they  would  be  applied  in  the  Zend,  or  Pehlvl ;  nor  can  the  intervening  word 
he  an  epithet,  coupled  with  peyas,  for  the  same  word  occurs  on  tho  gold  medal 
found  by  Dr.  Martin  Honigberger,1  with  tho  simpler  form  BACIASVO  OOHMO 
KAA0ICHO.  The  only  probable  conjecture  is  this,  that  Ookmo  or  ohemo  may  be  a 
part  or  an  adjunct  of  the  name  of  the  prince. 

Quitting  this  dubious  ground,  and  descending  to  tho  inferior  coins  of  tho  bull 
type,  we  find  legends  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15.  expressing  more  or  less  legibly  tho  some 
term  PAO  NANO  observed  on  tho  Kancrkou  group. 

In  the  same  manner,  fifteen  of  tho  elephant  coins  afford,  some  entire,  and  some  in 
part, 'the  legend  PAO  NANO  PAO  in  place  of  tho  title,  and  somo  fow,  as  that 
depicted  in  fig.  31  of  plate  vii.  have  tho  word.KsNPANO,  which,  until  contradicted 
by  more  satisfactory  testimony,  wo  may  assume  to  ho  tho  prince’s  name  on  this  coin. 
In  somo  coins  this  name  seems  written  KSNOPANO.  » 

The  two  copper  coins  having  seated  figures,  29  and  32  of  the  Manikyfila  plate  vi. ; 
also  32  of  plate  vii.  and  3  of  plato  viii.  have,  though  in  fewer  examples,  furnished 
unequivocal  fragments  of  tho  same  legend  or  title,  PAO  NANO . 

The  coin  with  the  running  figure,  on  the  contrary,  has  only  (in  the  three  legible 
samples  of  our  collection)  yielded  portions  of  PAO  KA . NHPKI,  and  is  there¬ 

fore  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  secondary  form  of  the  Kanorhou  medals.  The  above 
includes  all  of  the  Indo-Scythic  typo  yet  known :  Mr.  Masson  restricts  them  to  four 
distinct  sets,  and,  in  fact,  so  judicious  had  been  his  survey  of  the  group,  that  wo 
have  not  been  able  to  add  one  now  type  to  his  list, 

"Wo  now  turn  to  the  two  gold  coins  of  the  Manikyfila  cabinet,  having,  from  tho 
above  cursory  survey  of  the  more  numerous  copper  coins,  becamo  possessed,  as  it  were, 
of  a  key  to  their  solution. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  I  discovered  that  tho  inscriptions  on  the  larger  gold 
coin  of  the  first  Manikyfila  deposit,  (Plate  Y.  fig.  2,)  and  tho  little  gold  coin  of  the 
lower  cylinder  (plato  vi.  fig.  24,)  bore  precisely  tho  same  legend  on  tho  obverse. 
The  first  half  of  the  writing  on  tho  small  coin  was  not  logible ;  and  it  was  only  after 
perceiving  the  analogy  of  the  lattor  half  with  tho  second  part  of  tho  larger  coin,  that 
I  was  led,  by  careful  examination,  to  trace  and  recognise  tho  rudiments  of  each  lottor 
of  the  first  part  of  the  obliterated  coin.  I  havo  in  the  present  plato,  vii.,  placed 
the  two  in  juxtaposition,  (figs.  25  and  26,)  to  show  their  identity,  and  tho  whole 
line  thus  restored  becomes  very  evidently  PAO  NANO  PAO  •• .  .  OOHPKI 
KOPANO. 

There  is  some  indistinctness,  and  perhaps  an  omission,  about  tho  central  portion 
of  this  inscription,  where  portions  of  the  letters  are  cut  off,  or  entangled  with  tho 
ornamental  head-dress  of  the  prince;  but  wo  are  fortunately  able  to  clear  up  this 
uncertainty  from  a  coin  depicted  as  No.  2  of  Professor  Wilson’s  plates,  in  tho 
seventeenth  volume  of  the  ‘  Researches,’  and  stated  by  my  predecessor  to  have  been 
discovered  in  a  field  near  Comilla  in  Tipera.  The  inscription  on  this  coin  is  now 
rendered  legible  by  our  acquired  knowledge  of  its  associates.  •  The  corrected  rending  is 
PAONANOPAOKA  NHPKIKOPANO,  and  it  at  once  enables  us  to  supply  the 
omission  in  the  centre  of  the  Manikyfila  gold  coins  by  the  name  already  so  familiar 
to  our  ears,  as  ‘  Kanerki 1  or  1  Kanerkou  ’ 

Are- these  various  coins  then  all  the  production  of  one  sovoroign  ?  or  was  the 

1  See  the  drawing  of  this  coin  by  Masson,  in  plate  xiii.  of  his  memoir,  ‘  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  vol.  iii. 


on  the  Zend  alphabet,  that  the  Zend  contains  a  short  o  unknown,  to  the  Sanskrit 
alphabet  and  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  short  Niigari  inherent  a,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  precisely  the  value  of  the  Greek  mnicron.1  To  express,  therefore, 
any  native  word  so  terminating,  in  the  Greek  character,  the  omicron  would  neces. 
savily  be  employed.  We  know  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Zend  or  rather  Pehlvi 
characters  on  the  obverse  of  the  Bactrian  coins,  that  this  dialect  must  have  been  the 


1  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  the  Zend,  as  in  the  European  alphabets, 
the  vowels  arc  all  expressed  by  distinguishing  symbols.  M.  Burnouf,  in  speaking  of  a 
change  of  vowel  orthography  between  flic  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  says,  “  Ce  ehangement 
devra  peu  etonner,  sans  doute,  si  l’onponse  quedans  l’Inde  mdme  l'ebref  Devan&gnrl 
vauto,  suivantla  promraciation  Bcnghlic,  ot  e  bref,  comme  nous  l'avons  deja  remarqud 
plus  haut.  Dans  ce  cas  V6  Zend  n’est  pas  on  realite  Vi  DSvanbgari,  e’est  plutdt 
1' omicron  groe,  en  tant  qu'il  repoud  a.  l’a  Sanscrit  et  a  Ve  Latin  dans  les  mots  que  ces 
trnis  langues  possedent  on  cnirmmn.”— Oammenlaire  rnr  le  Tapia,  par  Eugene 
Jlnrnouf,  vol,  i.  p.  59, 
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day  a  common  affix  to  the  names  of  native  Markthi  and  ll&jput  princes ;  such  as 
Mulhor  Kao,  Govind  Riio,  Trimbak  Rfio,  etc.  Tho  Persian  title  rdy,  conferred  by 
the  Dihli  emperors  on  Hindu  princes  as  an  inferior  grade  to  rt'ijd,  had  doubtless  a 
similar  meaning,  and  like  nsc,  re,  rot,  may  be  traced  to  the  original  Sanskrit  root 
tho  quality  of ‘rule’  or  ‘passion’  (both  equal  privileges  of  royalty!). 

The  title  Bala-rdyd,  or  Bala-rao,  is  stated  by  ’W’ilford  to  have  been  equivalent,  in 
the  spoken  language  of  Gujarfit,  to  Bala-rdja,  ‘  the  great  king.’  Tho  Baln-rkya 


Zend  with  the  Sanskrit,  rao  mm  rao  ‘  royal  doubly  royal,’  which  has,  so  far,  a  strict 
analogy  with  rdjddhirdja—'  rex  super  rex’.  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  more  probablo 
conjecture  on  the  meaning  of  this  word. 

The  final  designation  korano,  hears  at  first  sight  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
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planet  Venus,  and  one  of  tins  seven  fires  field  sacred  fiy  tfie  latter  people.  M.  Guig- 
niaut’s  remarks  on  the  subject  may  be  applied  to  the  figure  on  our  coin: — “Le  culte 
simple  et  pur  du  feu,  dominant  dans  lcs  premiers  iiges,  se  vit  bientSt  associcr  le  culto 
des  astres  et  surtout  des  planbtes.  .  .  .  Les  foux,  lcs  planetcs,  et  les  genies  qni  y 
president,  sont  au  nombre  de  sept,  nombro  le  pins  saere  de  tous  chez  les  Pcrscs ;  mais 
ttois,  snrtout,  se  represented  sans  cesse  comme  lcs  plus  ancienncmont  rdverds, — le  feu 
dos  dtoiles  ou  la  planbte  de  Venus,  Anahid;— le  feu  du  soleil,  ou  feu  Mihr lo  fou  de 
la  foudre,  ou  feu  Bersin,  Jupiter.  Le  culte  du  fou  Guschasp,  ou  d' Anahid,  figure 
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The  object  in  the  hand  of  our  Nanaia  (fig.  7,  plate  vii.)  is  not  however  a  musical 
istrument,  but  rather  a  flower,  or  perhaps  the  mirror  appertaining  to  Venus. 

The  larger  gold  coin  from  Manikyfila  has  apparently  an  expanded  form  of  the 
rule  name :  it  is  read  MANAOBATO  in  page  94,  but  from  the  similarity  of  M  and 
r  in  the  corrupted  Greek  of  tho  period  in  question,  I  entertain  little  doubt  that  the 
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as  are  most  distinct  in  my  cabinet,  beginning  with  the  -well-developed  characters  ol 
fig.  10.  It  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  discover  in  the  first  six  of  these,  the 
word  MI0PA,  written  MI0PO  or  MIOPO,  according  to  the  Zend  pronunciation, 
Mihira  being  the  Sanskrit  and  Persian  name  for  ‘  the  sun.’ 

Thus,  when  the  reformation  of  the  mint  nomenclature  was  effected,  by  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  Greek  appellations,  we  perceive  that  the  vernacular  words  were  simul¬ 
taneously  introduced  on  both  sides  of  the  coin :  and  the  fortunate  discovory  of  two 
coincident  terms  so  familiar  as  helios  and  mihira  or  mithra ,  adds  corroboration  to  the 
identity  of  the  titles  of  tho  monarch  on  the  obverse,  and  his  names,  Knncrki  and 
Kanerkou. 

Tho  number  of  coins  on  which  MIOPO  appoars  is  very  groat:  it  always  accom¬ 
panies  the  PAO  KA . . . .  NHPKI  form :  (sec  Colonol  Tod's  plato  in  tho  ‘  Transac¬ 
tions  of  tho  Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  i.  plato  xii.  fig.  11,  in  tho  Third  Series  :  also 
fig.  12,  which  belongs  to  the  sitting-figuro  typo.)  It  is  frequently  foutad  also  on  tho 
elephant  coin:  (see  fig.  12  of  Tod,  and  fig.  31  of  IVilson:  ‘Asiatic  Rosoarchcs,’  xvii.) 
Figure  33,  of  my  own  plate  vii.,  is  a  small  copper  coin  from  tho  Mnnikyila  topo  in 
which  it  is  also  recognizable.  I  fiud  it  likewise  on  several  of  tho  sitting-figure  coins, 
figs.  29  and  32,  of  plate  vi. ;  but  what  is  of  more  consequence  in  our  examination  of 
the  Manikyfila  relics,  it  is  discernible  on  the  reverse  of  tho  small  gold  coin  (plato  vi. 
fig.  24),  although  I  did  not  recognise  tho  individual  letters  whon  I  penned  tho  de¬ 
scription  of  it  in  page  102. 

As  we  proceed  down  lower  in  the  list  in  plato  vii.,  the  purity  of  expression  is 
altogether  lost,  and  the  word  MIOPO  degenerates  into  MAO  or  HAO,  and  MA  or 
HA,  for  the  M  and  H  arc  with  difficulty  distinguished.  Many  of  tho  coins,  con¬ 
taining  this  form  of  tho  word,  me  complete,  and  seem  to  have  borne  no  other 
letters.  We  might  almost  be  tempted  to  discover  in  this  expression  another  cog¬ 
nomen  of  the  Sun  or  of  Bacchus,  IAO  and  IA,  about  which  so  much  discussion 
appears  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  on  the  Manichmnn  heresy  and  tho  doctrines  of 
the  Magi  in  the  third  century.1  Tho  Greek  mode  of  writing  tho  word,  to  bo  suro,  is 
different,  but  the  pronunciation  will  be  nearly  alike,  and  as  tho  word  was  of  barbaric 
origin,  (being  taken  from  tho  Hebrew  Iaho  or  Jehovah,)  some  latitude  of  orthography 
might  be  expected  in  places  so  distent.  This  is,  liowovor,  but  a  vagao  hypothesis  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  a  name  in  connection  with  a  figure,  which  is  known,  from 
its  identity  with  tho  HAIOO  type  of  figure  8,  to  represent  that  deity.  A  multitudo  of 
symbols  and  names,  under  which  the  sun  was  worshipped  or  typified  at  tho  timo  that 
tho  Christian  doctrines  were  spreading,  and  tho  old  religions,  as  it  were,  breaking  up 
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impossible  to  pursue  the  subject  into  the  endless  labyrinth  of  cabalistic  mythology  in 
■which  it  is  involved.  That  the  image  on  our  coins  represents  the  sun  or  his  priest  is 
all  I  aim  to  prove. 

There  are  two  other  forms  of  the  inscription  on  this  series  which  are  more  difficult 
to  explain;  many  of  the  coins  with  the  elephant  obverse  have,  very  legibly,  the  whole, 
or  a  part,  of  a  word  ending  in  A©PO ;  in  some  it  is  as  dearly  MA©PO. 

Now,  although  both  these  words  may  be  merely  ignorant  corruptions  of  the 
original  form,  Mithra,  it  is  as  well  to  state  that  they  are  both,  independently,  pure  Zend 
words,  and  capable  of  interpretation,  albeit  more  or  less  strained  and  unnatural,  as 
epithets  or  mythological  attributes  of  the  sun,  or,  as  wo  may  conjecture,  through  that 
resplendent  image,  of  Zoroaster,  the  son  and  manifest  effulgence  of  the  deity. 

Thus,  in  the  last  number  of  the  ‘Journal  Asiatique,’  in  a  learned  essay  on  the 
origin  of  the  word  Africa,  the  Zend  word  athro  is  quoted  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
ctUhip,  the  pure  subtle  spirit,  or  region  of  fire,  or  of  the  sun,  very  imperfectly  expressed 
by  our  derivate  tether. 

Of  the  word  Mathra,  or  MA0PO,  we  find  a  lucid  explanation  in  M.  Burnouf's 
1  Commentary  on  the  Yagna,’  a  part  of  the  Vmdidad-sadi.  In  the  passage  where  he 
analyses  the  Zend  compound  tanumdthrahe,  ‘corps  de  la  parole,’  mathra  is  thus 
shown  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  word  mantra ; — “  II  faut  reconnaitre  que 
cet  adjectif  est  un  composd  possessif,  et  traduire:  1  celui  qui  a  la  parole  pour  corps, 
celui  dont  la  parole  est  le  corps ;  ’  ct  peutetre  par  extension :  ‘  parole-faite  corps,  in- 
carnde.’  Cette  interpretation  ne  saurait  dtre  douteuse ;  car  le  sens  de  tanu  est  bien 
fixe  en  Zend,  e’est  le  Sanscrit  tanu,  et  le  Persian  tan,  ‘corps;’  et  celui  de  mdthra 
n’est  pas  moins  certain,  puisque  ce  mot  Zend  ne  differe  de  Sanskrit  mantra  que  par 
l’adoption  de  l’h  qui  aime  it  prcceder  th  et  les  siffiantes,  et  par  Inspiration  du  t, 
laquelle  rdsultc  de  la  rencontre  de  la  dentale  et  de  la  liquide  r.” 

‘La  parole’  is  explained  by  M.  Burnouf  to  signify  ‘la parole  d'Ormuzd,’  ‘  the 
word  of  God,  or  incarnation  of  the  divinity,’  a  title  frequently  used  in  the  ‘  Zend- 
avesta,’  to  designate  Zoroaster  ( Zarathrusta ). 

Thus,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  all  this  class  of  figures  refer  to  the 
sun,  under  his  various  names  and  attributes : — the  only  exception  I  can  adduce  is  in 
fig.  11  of  plate  vii.,  exhibiting  the  reverse  of  a  oopper  Eanerki  coin  in  very  good 
preservation.  The  context  of  its  long  inscription  has  hitherto  baffled  my  attempts  at 
deoyphering ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  class  it  along  with  the  NANAIA  reverses.  • 

[  The  reverse  of  this  coin  has  since  been  held  to  present  us 
with  the  figure  of  Salty  a  Muni,  as  he  is  conventionally,  repre¬ 
sented  in  Buddhist  sculptures.  Professor  "Wilson  has  con¬ 
tributed  three  coins  of  a  similar  character  in  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
■plate  xiii.  r  Ariana  Antiqua,’  p.  370.  The  incomplete  state 
of  the  reverse  legends  did  not  enable  him,  however,  to  suggest 
any  interpretation  of  their  meaning.  In  1845,  Major  Cunning¬ 
ham  published  several  coins  of  a  cognate  class  :  on  one  piece 
he  detects  the  letters  o  boaa  cam  which  he  suggests  may  be 
intended  for  om  boaa  camana,  or  Aim  Buddha  Sramctna. 
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Another  coin  supplies  the  characters  o  aao  boa  cama  .  .  a, 
•while  the  legend  on  our  specimen.  No.  11,  is  transcribed  by 
him  as  oato  bot  cakana.  Major  Cunningham  concludes,  “  By 
a  comparison  of  the  two  legends,  I  am  inclined  to  read  them 
either  as  Aum  Adi  Buddha  Sramana,  or  simply  as  Adi 
Buddha  Sramana .” — ‘  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben¬ 
gal,’  1845,  p.  439.] 


Under  tbo  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  series  of 
corrupted  Greek  coins  connected  with  the  Mnnikyfda  topo,  and  I  trust  that  the  result 
of  my  investigation  will  serve  to  throw  some  new  light  on  tho  subject.  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  give  the  appellation  of  ‘  Mithraic  ’  to  tho  very  numerous  coins  which  have 
been  proved  to  bear  tbo  effigy  of  tho  sun,  for  they  afford  tho  strongest  evidence  of  tho 
extension  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  in  some  parts  of  Bactria  and  the  Punjab  at  tho 
time  of  its  reassumption  of  consequence  in  Persia ;  while  the  appearance  of  Krishna 
on  tho  field  at  the  same  time  proves  tbo  effort  that  was  then  afloat,  ns  testified  by  tho 
works  of  the  Christians,  to  hlcnd  the  mysteries  of  Magiism  with  tho  curibnt  religions 
of  the  day.  I  cannot  conclude  this  branch  of  the  Maniky&la  investigation  bettor 
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VIII. — FURTHER  IHFOBMATION  OH  THE 
TOPES  OE  MAHIKYALA. 

By  Gen.  Cotjut. 

We  Pave  to  thank  Captain  Wade  for  procuring  us  the 
favour  of  the  following  extract  for  insertion  in  the 
■  ‘  Journal.’  It  continues  our  history  of  the  opening  of 
these  monuments  from  the  period  to  which  it  was  brought 
up  by  Dr.  Gerard’s  notice  of  Dr.  Martin  Honigberger’s 
operations.  We  regret  that  M.  Court  had  not  seen  what 
had  already  appeared  on  the  subject,  as  it  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  altered  his  views  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
monument,  if  not  of  its  origin.  We  hope  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  inscriptions,  which  will  probably  be  in  the 
same  dialect  of  the  Pehlvi  as  occurs  on  the  cylinders. 

“  Manikytda  is  the  name  of  a  small  village  situated  on  tho  route  leading  from 
Attok  to  Lfihor.  It  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  town  of  unknown  origin. 
The  geographical  position  of  these  ruins,  and  particularly  tho  abundance  of  coins 
found  among  them,  afford  the  presumption  that  this  city  must  have  boon  tho  capital 
of  all  the  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspcs,  a  country  which  the  ancients 
knew  by  the  name  of  Taxila,  and  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  in  tho  history  of 
Alexander. 

“  ^ere  “  at  Manikyhla  a  vast  and  massive  cupola  of  groat  antiquity.  It  is 
visible  at  a  considerable  distance,  having  a  hoight  of  eighty  foot,  with  throe  hundrod 
and  ten  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  circumference.  It  iB  solidly  built  of  quarried 
stones,  with  lime  cement.  The  outer  layer  is  of  sandstone.  In  tho  interior,  tho 
masonry  is  of  freestone  (pierre.  de  taille),  mixed  with  snndstono  (grfis)  and  granite ; 
but  principally,  with  a  shelly  limestone  (pierre  do  concretions),  which  by  its  porosity 
resembles  stalactite.  Ago  and  exposure  have  so  worn  away  tho  northern  face  of  the 
edifice,  that  it  is  now  easy  to  ascend  to  tho  summit,  which  could  not  liavo  been  done 
formerly,  because  there  were  no  regular  steps  constructed  on  tho  exterior.  Its 
architecture  is  simple,  and  offers  nothing  worthy  of  much  remark.  Round  tho  dr- 
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cumference,  near  the  base,  is  seen,  in  bas-relief,  a  range  of  small  columns,  the  capitals 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  ornamented  with  ram’s  heads  (tfites  de  bdliers).  These 
ornaments  are  now  scarcely  perceptible  on  account  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  sand¬ 
stone  by  time.  I  have  remarked  similar  ornaments  at  a  tank  situated  between 
Bimber  and  Sarhi-saidhbhd,  on  the  road  to  Kashmir,  and  I  remember  observing  the 
same  kind  of  thing  on  the  columns  of  the  towns  at  Persepolis. 

“  This  monument  is  in  my  opinion  nothing  more  than  a  tomb  of  some  ancient  king 
of  the  country,  or  it  may  he  the  work  of  some  conqueror  from  Persia  or  Bactria,  who 
may  have  raised  it  in  memory  of  some  battle  fought  on  the  spot,  intended  to  cover 
the  remains  of  the  warriors  who  fell  in  the  combat.  This  last  conjecture  appears  the 
more  probable,  seeing  that  similar  cupolas  are  equally  remarked  in  the  district  of 
Rhwal  Pindi,  in  the  country  of  the  Hazhris,  which  joins  the  former,  at  Peshfiwar, 
in  the  Khaihar  hill,  at  Jalhlhbhd,  at  Lagmta,  at  Kibul,  and.  even,  they  say,  at 
Bhmihn : — all  of  these  places  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Persia,  or  Bactriana, 
into  Hindfistfm.  I  have  moreover  remarked,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  cupolas 
arc  situated  in  passes  difficult  to  get  through,  or  at  least  in  places  well  adapted  for  a 
hostile  encounter.  One  thing  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  namely,  that  they  are  all 
sepulchral  tumuli ;  for  having  myself  opened  several  of  these  cupolas,  I  have  found  in 
most  of  them,  little  urns  of  bronze,  or  other  metal,  or  of  baked  clay,  containing 
funeral  ashes,  or  the  ddbris  of  human  hones ;  also  jewels,  and  coins  for  the  most  part 
of  Grmco-Scythic,  or  Greeco-Indian  types . 

“  Scattered  over  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Manikyhla  are  seen  the  remains  of  fifteen 
other  cupolas,  smaller  than  the  principal  one  just  described.  These  I  have  lately 
been  engaged  in  digging  up,  and  they  have  furnished  some  very  interesting  discoveries. 
The  excavation  of  a  tope  situated  about  a  cannon-shot  distant  from  the  present  village 
of  Manikhyla  to  the  N.N.E.  is  particularly  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  these 
curious  monuments  of  antiquity,  since  a  part  of  the  medals  extracted  from  it  hear 
genuine  Batin  characters,  while  others  are  of  the  Grajco-Scythic  or  Graeco-Indian 
type.  Moreover,  the  stone  which  served  as  a  covering  to  the  niche  which  contained 
them,  is  sculptured  all  over  with  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  character,  and  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  coins  f 


“  This  monument  was  in  a  thorough  state  of  dilapidation,  so  much  so  as  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  natural  mound;  and  it  was  only  after  having  carefhlly 
examined  the  contour  of  the  foundation  that  I  decided  upon  penetrating  it.  Its 
height  might  be  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  I  began  by  piercing  it  from  above  in  the 
centre  with  a  hole  of  twenty  feet  diameter.  The  materials  extracted  were  chiefly 
a  coarse  concrete,  extremely  porous.  The  nature  of  the  stone  reminded  me  forcibly 
of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  are  constructed  of  a  lime-stone  full  of  shell  impres¬ 
sions  (nummulitic  limestone.) 

“  In  my  first  operations,  I  found,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  a  squared  stone,  on 
which  were  deposited  four  copper  coins.  Below  this  point,  the  work  became 
extremely  difficult,  from  the  enormous  size  of  (he  blocks  of  stone,  which  could  hardly 
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verdigris.  The  um  itself  was  carefully  enveloped  in  a  wrapper  of  white  linen, 
tightly  adhering  to  its  surface,  and  which  fell  into  shreds  when  I  opened  the  urn.1 
Tl,e  copper  urn  enclosed  a  smaller  one  of  silver :  the  space  between  them  being  filled 
with  a  paste  of  the  colour  of  raw  umber  (terre  d’ombre),  in  which  the  verdigris  had 
began  to  form.  This  pasty  matter  was  light,  without  smell,  and  still  wet.  On 
breaking  it,  I  discovered  a  thread  of  cotton  gathered  up  into  a  knot  (runmsse  on  un 
soul  point),  and  which  was  reduced  to  dust  on  handling  it.  When  X  attempted  to 
remove  the  silyer  urn  from  within  the  outer  cylinder,  its  bottom  remained'  attached 
to  the  brown  sediment,  and  X  remarked  that  the  silver  was  become  quite  brittle  from 
age,  crumbling  into  bits  between  the  fingers.  Within  the  silver  nrn  was  found  one 
much  smaller  of  gold,  immersed  in  the  same  brown  pusto,  in  which  were  also  con¬ 
tained  seven  silver  medals,  with  Latin  characters.  The  gold  vessel  unclosed  four 
small  coins  of  gold  of  the  Grmco-Scytluc  or  Graeco-Indian  type;— also  two  precious 
stones  and  four  pearls  in  a  decayed  state ;  the  holes  perforated  in  them  prove  them 
to  have  been  the  pendauts  of  earrings. 

“Prom  the  position  in  which  those  several  urns  wero  found,  an  allusion  was 
possibly  intended  to  the  ages  of  the  world.  The  four  gold  coins  were  of  far  inferior 
fabrication  to  those  of  silver.  The  latter  are  worn  as  if  they  had  been  a  long  time 
in  circulation.  'Whether  they  are  Greek  or  Roman,  I  cannot  venture  to  affirm.  I 
would  only  remark,  that  if  the  Greeks  before  the  reign  of  Philip  used  the  Latin 
alphabet,  it  might  ho  probable  that  they  were  Greek  coins,  and  that  they  were 
brought  into  the  country  by  the  army  of  Alexander.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
Roman,  they  may  bo  of  tho  epochs  when  the  kings  of  India  sent,  embassies  to  tlio 
Roman  emperors  Augustus  or  Justinian.  Or,  it  is  possible  that  they  wero  brought  into 
the  country  through  tho  ordinary  channel  of  commcrco  by  tho  Rod  Sea.8  .... 

“  I  am  surprised  that  my  friend  General  Ventura  did  not  find  an  inscription  on 
the  stone  in  the  principal  deposit  of  tho  large  tope.  On  my  way  to  I’cshhwar,  I 
lately  visited  the  scene  of  his  operations,  and  soarcliod  carefully  among  tho  ruins  for 
any  such,  hut  without  success.  This  cupola  was  penetrated  by  him  from  above. 
When  the  cap  was  removed,  a  square  shaft  was  found  of  twenty-one  feet  deep  and 
twelve  feet  wide,  well  constructed  of  squared  stones.  On  tho  floor  of  this  chamber 
there  were  two  massive  stones,  between  which  was  deposited  a  square  box  (see  page 
98).  The  floor  itself  was  formed  of  two  enormous  stones,  which  were  broken  to 
pieces  with  some  trouble  before  the  digging  could  be  continued  below.  Tho  diffi¬ 
culties  were  much  increased  from  this  point  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  large 
blocks  of  stone  looked  into  the  body  of  tho  masonry  without  mortar,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  extract  by  the  upper  vent.  At  twenty-seven  feet  below  tho  first  stage,  a 
second  was  met  with,  of  a  less  perfect  nature,  wherein  a  second  discovery  was  mado  : 
below  this,  again,  before  reaching  the  ground,  the  most  interesting  discovery 
occurred.  Hence  the  miners  worked  a  conduit  underground,  on  the  side  towards 
the  village  of  Manikyhla,  which  facilitated  greatly  the  extraction  of  materials.  This 
adit  is  now  nearly  closed  up  with  rubbish,  and  can  only  he  entered  on  all  fours. 

“As  the  relics  found  in  this  cupola  have  been  sent  by  my  friend  to  tho 
Asiatic  Society”  of  Calcutta,  I  refrain  from  any  observations  on  them.  I  will  only 
remark,  that  the  emblem  on  the  gold  medals  of  Manikykla,  as  well  as  on  thoso  of  my 


1  The  exterior  of  the  copper  cylinder  of  M,  Ventura’s  tope  has  tho  marks  of  a 
cloth  wrapper  well  defined  on  the  corroded  surface. — J.  P. 

8  "While  correcting  tho  press  of  this  passage  wo  are  put  in  possession  of  M. 
Court’s  drawings  of  the  coins,  which  wc  will  niako  the  subject  of  a  postscript.— j.  1’. 
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topes,  may  be  observed  in  Persia  with  some  slight  difference,  on  the  sculptures  at 
Bisitdn,  near  ICermanshhh ;  I  think  also,  the  same  symbol  exists  at  Persepolis.  I 
can  with  confidence  assert  that  the  monogram  exists  on  the  bas-relief  of  the 
gate  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Skastar  in  Susiana. 

“  I  have  observed  that  most  of  the  cupolas  of  Manikyhla  are  situated  on  the 
ridges  of  sandstone  rock  which  cross  up  from  the  surface  of  the  country. 

“  The  neighbourhood  is  generally  strewed  with  ruins,  and  traces  of  a  square 
building  can  generally  bo  perceived,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of  similar  construc¬ 
tion  to  that  of  a  Persian  caravanserai.  If  tlieso  monuments  are  the  remains  of 
temples,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mnnikyhla  must  have  been  the  principal  seat  of 
the  religion  of  the  country.  The  ruins  of  the  town  itself  are  of  very  considerable 
extent:— everywhere,  on  digging,  massive  walls  of  solid  stone  and  lime  are  met 
with.”  • . 


NOTE  ON  THE  COINS  DISCOVERED  BY  M.  COURT. 

[The  illustrative  plates  of  this  article  (xxiii.  and  xxiv., 
*  J ournal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  iii.),  comprising  badly- 
executed  Calcutta  lithographs  of  M.  Court’s  drawings,  have 
been  replaced  in  the  present  reprint  by  a  new  fac-simile  of 
the  Maniky&la  stone,  taken  from  the  original,  and  reduced 
copies  of  other  interesting  Arian  inscriptions.  The  Indo- 
Scythian  coins  figured  in  the  old  plates  have  now  become 
so  common  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  reproduce 
them,  and  in  regard  to  the  money  of  the  ‘  Roman  families,’ 
their  date  is  all  that  Indian  numismatists  need  concern  them¬ 
selves  about.] 

Since  the  above  paper  went  to  press,  I  have  received, 
through  M.  Meifredy,  the  drawings  made  by  M.  Court, 
of  the  several  coins,  and  of  the  inscription  alluded  to 
in  his  remarks.  The  original  drawings  being  destined 
for  Paris,  I  have,  with  permission,  had  fae-similes 
lithographed  of  the  whole,  as  they  are  of  the  highest 
importance  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the 
ancient  monuments  at  Manikyala. 

Plate  xxxiv.,  ‘  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben- 
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gal,’  iii.,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  the  four  coins  found  on 
the  top  of  the  large  stone  which  served  as  a  coyer  to  the 
niche  containing  the  principal  deposit.  These  coins 
are  already  well  known  to  us,  the  first  being  the  com¬ 
mon  copper  coin  of  Kadphises  (in  this  instance  written 
kaamctc)  :  the  other  three  being  of  kanhpki.  The  reverses 
on  the  latter  coins  are,  however,  different  from  those 
described  in  my  paper  on  the  subject  (page  131 :  the 
running  or  dancing  figure  of  fig.  2,  has  occurred  but 
.rarely,  among  the  coins  heretofore  collected,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  more  common  device  of  Mithra  or 
Nanaia ;  and  where  it  does,  the  name  is  less  distinct. 
The  reverse  of  figs.  3  and  4,  is  evidently  the  same  per¬ 
sonage  as  is  represented  on  Gen.  Yentura’s  gold  coin, 
standing  in  lieu  of  being  seated;  and  my  conjecture, 
that  this  figure  had  four  arms,  is  now  substantially 
confirmed. 

The  name  is  distinctly  composed  of  the  four  letters 
okpo,  which  I  imagine  may  be  the  corresponding  word  in 
Zend  for  the  Sanskrit  arka,  a  common  appellation  of 
Surya,  or  the  Sun.  The  Hindu  image  of  this  deity  is  in 
fact  represented  with  four  arms,  and  is  often  accompanied 
with  a  moon  rising  behind  the  shoulders,  just  as  was 
depicted  on  the  Yentura  gold  coin.1  We  can  have  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  in  this  device  we  behold  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  Hindu  form  of  the  solar  divinity  for  the 
Persian  effigy  of  Mithra. 

Plate  xxxiii.,  1  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben¬ 
gal,’  iii.,  fig.  5,  is  stated  by  M.  Court  to  be  a  precise 


See  plate  lxxxix.  of  Moor’s 1  Pantheon.’ 
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copy  of  tlie  inscription,  found  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
large  slab  of  stone.  *This  is  doubtless  the  most  valuable 
and  important  of  his  discoveries ;  for  it  will  inform  us 
of  the  precise  nature  and  object  of  the  monument  in 
question.  Although  my  progress  in  decyphering  the 
character  in  which  it  is  written,  of  which  I  hope  shortly 
to  render  an  account,  does  not  yet  enable  me  to  transcribe 
the  whole,  still  I  see  very  distinctly  in  the  second  line 
the  word  malikao ,  ‘king,’  in  the  very  same  characters  that 
occur  on  the  reverse  of  so  many  of  the  Bactrian  coins. 
This  so  far  throws  light  upon  the  subject  that  it  connects 
the  monument  with  royalty,  and  prepares  us  to  lean  more 
favourably  to  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  all  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  opening  the  topes,  'and  supported 
by  all  the  traditions  of  the  country,  that  they  are  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  kings.  I  shall  have  to  recur  to 
this  question  presently  in  speaking  of  the  liquid  contents 
of  the  metal  cylinders. 

[James  Prinsep  subsequently  secured  a  very  perfect  im¬ 
pression  of  this  inscription,  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
occupied  upon  shortly  previous  to  his  final  departure  from 
India.  The  study  thus  left  incomplete  has  been  published  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  in  his  ‘  Note  on  the  Historical 
Results  deducible  from  Recent  Discoveries  in  Afghanistan,51 
together  with  a  greatly  improved  copy  of  the  inscription  itself. 
James  Prinsep  had  so  far  advanced  upon  his  previous  reading, 
as  to  define  correctly  the  greater  part  of  the  name  of  the 
monarch,  viz.,  cKaneshsm,5  and  to  offer  a  conjectural  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  date  as  cxx.  =  120  ? 

Major  Cunningham,  in  his  book  on  the  Bhilsa  Topes, 

1  [Published  by  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  London,  1844.] 
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affirms,  that  he  has  ‘been  able  to  read  with  certainty  the 
name  of  Maharaja  Kanishka,  of  the  Gushang  tribe;’1  and, 
in  a  subsequent  paper,2  he  develops  his  proposed  translation 
still  more  distinctly  to  the  following  effect.  ‘  In  the  year 
446,  in  the  reign  of  Kanishka,  Maharaja  of  the  Gushang 
(tribe),  the  Satrap  Gandaphuka  erected  a  tope  (for  what 
purpose  I  have  not  been  able  to  decipher).’  I  cannot 
altogether  concur  in  Major  Cunningham’s  readings,  though 
many  of  them  seem  good  and  valid ;  the  titles  of  both  Maha¬ 
raja  and  Satrap  are  clear;  the  king’s  name  I  render 
Kaneshshasa.  I  can  discover  no  trace  of  a  second  35  7c.  The 
duplication  of  the  3  sh  is  doubtful,  but  it  offers  beyond  all 
question  the  preferable  reading.  The  outline  of  the  final  3 
is  also  imperfect,  and  the  letter  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  restored  as  T  r  or  -3  t.  However,  there  is  nothing  in  these 
modifications  in  the  Ari&n  orthography  of  the  name  that  need 
prevent  our  recognising  its  identity  with  the  Greek  kanhpki, 
the  Kashmiri  3if3W  Kanishka ,s  the  Chinese  Kia-ni-sse-7cia ,4 
or  the  Arabic  The  Satrlp’s  name  is  clearly  different 

from  that  on  the  brass  casket  from  the  larger  tope.  The 
similarity  of  the  designation  to  the 

of  the  Ydsufzai  inscription1?  (pi.  x.  ii.)  is  interesting. 

The  ascertainment  of  the  date  would  indeed  be  a  gain  for 
history,  but,  for  the  present,  I  must  take  leave  to  doubt  Major 
Cunningham’s  power  of  interpretation,  as  well  as  to  distrust 
his  method  of  applying  the  figures,  even  admitting  them  to  be 
correctly  defined.7 

Plate  ix.  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  exhibit  a  fair  copy  of 


‘  Bhilsa  Topes,’  p. 

‘  Journal  of  the  Ai 
RAjh-Tarangini.] 
Hiouen-Thsang  (Julien),] 
Albir&ni  (Reinaud).] 


Society  of  Bengal,’  1854,  p,  702.] 


See  also  ‘  Journnl  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  vii.  of  1854  p,  705  1 
]“  The  date  of  the  former  inscription  I  havo  read  as  446,  on  the  authority 


— - . -  authority  of  a 

„  - rcJF®lar  0l'dei' thc  ni,lc  numerals  of 

of  the  Satraps  of  Saurhshtra.  Thc  (late  I  would 
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the  writing  on  the  slab  discovered  in  the  lesser  Manikyala 
tope  by  M.  Court.  The  state  of  the  stone  itself  is  not  very 
favourable  for  the  obtainment  of  an  exact  fac-simile,  as  it 
would  seem  that  the  inscription  must  have  been  originally 
engraved  on  a  badly-prepared  and  uneven  surface;  and  time 
and  circumstances  have  necessarily  still  further  damaged  its 
legibility.  I  must  frankly  add,  that  my  transcript  (for  it 
pretends  to  be  nothing  else)  has  been  made  under  other  dis¬ 
advantages  ;  first,  of  a  limited  time  for  the  verification  of  the 
minor  details,  and  secondly,  of  the  unfavourable  position  in 
which  the  stone  is  fixed.  As  respects  the  transliteration  into 
modern  Devanagari,  seeing  the  scanty  aid  it  affords  towards 
any  linguistic  explanation,  I  almost  hesitate  to  make  it  public ; 
but  as  it  claims  to  do  no  more  than  give  conjectural  render¬ 
ings  of  each  letter,  it  may  perchance  serve  as  a  basis  for 
future  and  more  successful  tentative  readings. 


TRANSCRIPT  OP  THE  MANIKYALA  INSCRIPTION. 
(Plato  ix.) 

Lute  1. 

Possible  vakianis.  ut 

2.  ^XXO 


refer  to  the  Buddhist  ora  of  tlio  Nirvana  of  Sfdtya  Sinlia,  _  _ ,  __ 

548  b.c..  but  as  generally  believed  in  by  tiro  early  Buddhists  for  a  period  of  several 
centuries,”  ps.,  477  n.c.lp.  704. 

Major  Cunningham  adds,  in  a  note : 

“In  1852, 1  discovered  that  these  numeral  figures,  firm! 

letters  of  their  Pushtu  names  written  in  Ariuuo-FtiU.  Thus _ _ 

*,fe;6by  sp  for  spar/  ;  7  hy  a  for  avo  ;  8  by  th  for  atha,  the  a  having  boon  al 
used  for  7 ;  and  9  by  n  for  n ah.  Evon  the  4  is  a  eh,  hut  us  the  Pushtu  word  is  Sator, 
this  form  must  lmvo  boon  derived  from  India.  The  fust  four  figures  uro  givon  in  two 
distinct. forms,  the  second  sot  being  the  older,”  ote. 

I  havo  already  stated  some  of  my  ronsons  for  objecting  to  this  theory  (‘Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vii.,’  of  1855,  p.  BUG).  I  now  await  tho  publication  of 
furthor  dotails  concerning  this  singular  stone,  which  has  guided  tho  author  to  the 
discovery  of  tho  enigma  of  tho  Baetrian  system  of  numeration.  I  must  add,  however, 
that  if  tho  languago  of  thoso  inscriptions  proves  to  bo  PashM— which  is  more 
than  doubtful— tho  difficulty  of  admitting  tho  figures  to  have  a  like  derivation  is,  so 
fav,  removed !] 
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5. 

^  <T  it  ^ 

6.  tfN'  «Tt 

^  *r 


2. 


The  same  plate  (xxxiii.,  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,’  yol.  iii.)  represents  (reduced  one- 
third)  the  position  of  the  three  cylinders,  or  urns,  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  as  they  stood  in  the  niche  of 
the  under  stone,  surrounded  by  eight  coins  of  copper, 
l  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points.  The 
y  corroded,  but  they  can  all  be  recognised 
as  belonging  to  Kadphises  and  Kanerkos.  Fig.  12,  the 
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one  differing  from  the  ordinary  coins  of  this  group, — 
hearing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a  king,  with  Greek 
legend,  and  on  the  reverse  a  standing  figure  of  Hercules 
with  his  club,  surrounded  by  a  Pehlvi  -  inscription, — I 
know  from  other  samples  in  my  possession  to  belong  to  a 
monarch  sometimes  designated  eos,  while  on  others  of 
his  coins  he  is  distinctly  entitled  kaamc.  .  .  I  have  no 
hesitation  therefore  in  ascribing  this  variety  also  to  a 
monarch  of  the  same  family.  [Kadaphes,  pi.  xviii.,  ire/m] 

The  contents  of  the  several  cylinders  of  M.  Court’s 
tope  were,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  richest  and  most 
curious  hitherto  met  with.  The  large  tope  gave  M. 
Ventura  only  two  gold  coins  ;  that  opened  by  M.  Honig- 
berger,  presented  only  one  gold  medal  of  Kadphises. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  no  less  than  four  native 
gold  coins,  (see  pi.  xxxiv.,  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety  of  Bengal,’  iii.,)  in  excellent  preservation,  in  the 
gold  urn ;  and  seven  silver  coins  in  the  silver  envelope : 
with  this  further  peculiarity  in  the  latter,  that  they  are 
all  of  foreign  origin. 

The  four  gold  coins  are  of  a  device  familiar  to  us : 
they  bear  the  legible  inscription,  in  corrupt  Greek, 
pao  nano  pao  kanhpki  kopano,  which  I  have  described  in  my 
former  notice.  The  figures  on  the  reverse  of  the  three 
first  are  of  the  Hindu  cast,  having  four  arms,  with  the 
epigraphe  okpo  (the  Sun) ;  they  agree  with  that  of  the 
copper  coins  described  in  the  preceding  page.  The  last, 
figure  18,  bears  the  title  a©po,  a  supposed  epithet  of  the 
Sun ;  for  an  explanation  of  which  see  p.  135.1 

1  In  a  pamphlet  just  received  fi-om  Paris,  entitled  “  Observations  sur  la  partie  de 
la  Grammaire  Comparative  do  M.  P.  Bopp,  qui  se  rapporte  &  la  langue  Zende,”  par 
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The  silver  coins  are  entitled  to  a  minute  and  indi¬ 
vidual  examination ;  for,  from  the  first  glance,  they  are 
seen  to  belong  to  the  medallie  history  of  Some,  of  which 
the  most  ample  and  elaborate  catalogues  and  designs  are 
at  hand  to  facilitate  their  exact  determination. 

Era.  19  is  a  silver  denarius  of  Mark  Antony,  struck  while  he  was 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  triumvirate,  charged  with  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  empire.  It  agrees  with  the  description  of  a  ooin  in  Yaillant, 
ii.,p.9. 

Obvebse. — M.  ANTOHIVS,  EH.  VER.  R.  P.  C.  {Triumvir  JReipub- 
liom  constituencies).  Device,  a  radiated  head  of  the  sun,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Egyptian  Osiris. 

Revebse. — The  head  of  Antony,  behind  which  the  litms,  or  crook, 
denoting  him  to  hold  the  priestly  office  of  augur. 

[Antonia  family,  see  Riccio,  tab.  iv.,  fig.  25.  Raoul-Ro- 
chette,  ‘  A.R.  (A.U.C.)  711/  Journal  des  Savants,  1836,  p.  74.] 

Eio.  20. — A  silver  denarius,  recognised  to  belong  to  Julius  Caesar, 
from  the  features,  the  inscription,  and  the  peculiar  device  on  the 
reverse.  It  corresponds  with  one  described  by  Yaillant,  ii.,  1. 

Obvebse. — The  head  of  Cassar,  behind  which  a  star.  Medals  of  this 
kind  were  struck  by  Agrippa,  Antony,  and  others,  in  honour  of  Caesar, 

'  after  his  death ;  the  star  alludes  to  his  divine  apotheosis :  the  letters 
CAESAR.. .  remain  distinct. 

Revebse.— The  group  (of  the  axe,  fasces,  etc.)  entitled  in  Latin, 

‘  Orbis,  socuris,  manus  junctas,  caduceus,  et  fasces,’  and  supposed  to 
designate  the  extended  empire,  the  religion,  concord,  peace,  and  justice 
of  the  emperor. 

[Julia  family,  Riccio,  xxiii.,  31.  Raoul-Rochette,  ‘  between 
A.R.  694  and  704/] 

Eig.  21. — This  I  imagine  to  be  a  coin  of  Augustus  Caesar,  although 
it  does  not  precisely  agree  with  any  published  medal  of  that  emperor. 


M.  Eugkne  Burnouf,  p.  7,  I  find  tbe  very  two  words  alluded  to  in  p.  135,  fortui¬ 
tously  occurring  to  rectify  my  conjectures  as  to  their  import— Cthre  is  translated 
‘  an  feu,’  and  is  evidently  an  inflected  case  of  our  word  (tthro,  which  is  thus  proved  to 
signify  simply  fm,  ‘fire,’  (< Itars,  ‘le  feu,’  r.  iltash ) while  a  little  further,  we  find 
the  words  “sil'ontrouve  une  fois  dans  le  Vendidad-Sade,  maithra  pour  mithra,  o’est 

uno  faute  du  manuscript,  que  l’aocord  des  autres  copies  suifit  pour  faire  aperqevoir.” _ 

May  not  the  same  remark  apply  to  the  ignorance  of  the  die-engravers  in  writino- 
MA0PO  for  MI0PO  ?  .6o 
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Obverse. — .  .YFYS.  IIIYIR.  Two  juvenile  heads,  probably  of 
Caius  and  Lucius.  The  circumscribing  legend  may  be  either  of 
Mescinius  Rufus,  a  magistrate,  (Yaill.  ii.,  p.  23,)  or  of  Plotius  Rufus, 
mint  master,  (Yaill.  ii.  4,)  the  only  two  persons  (being  at  the  same 
time  triumvirs)  recorded  whose  names  terminate  in  .  .  YFYS. 

Reverse. — A  female  figure  holding  probably  a  spear  in  the  left 
hand.  The  few  letters  legible  seem  to  form  part  of  the  usual  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  coins  of  Augustus.  CAESAR  DIYT  F  (Augustus  Caster 
divi  Julii  films). 

[Cordiafamfiy,  Riccio,  xiv.,1.  Raoul-Rochette,  £;A.R.705.’] 

Fra.  22.— =-The  helmeted  figure  on  this  coin,  and  the  unintelligible 
inscription  on  the  reverse,  lead  me  to  ascribe  it  to  the  age  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  although  I  can  find  none  in  Bandurius  or 
Yaillant,  with  which  it  exactly  agrees. 

Obverse. — A  head  facing  the  left,  with  a  handsome  helmet. 

Reverse.— Two  combatants,  one  clad  as  a  Roman,  the  other  as  a 
German  (?)  a  fallen  warrior  between  the  two.  Beneath,  the  letters 
Q.TF.RMTVT. 

[Minucia  family,  Riccio,  xxxiii.,  7.  Raoul-Rochette, 
c  about  A.R.  680.’  ] 

The  remaining  three  silver  coins  are  in  too  imperfect 
a  state  to  he  identified:  the  first,  fig.  23,  hears  the  final 
letters  of  the  -word  CAESARIS.  The  last,  fig.  25,  has  a 
fp.Tnn.1o  head  with  a  mural  crown,  which  may  belong  to  a 
Greek  city. 

[23.  Accoleia  family,  Riccio  i.,  1,  Raoul-Rochette,  'subse¬ 
quent  to  710  A.R.  up  to  720.’  24.  Julia  family,  Riccio,  xxii.,  4 ; 
25.  •  Furia  family,  Riccio,  xxi.,  8.  Raoul-Rochette,  ‘  A.R.  686.’ 1 
The  exact  definition  of  the  dates  of  some  of  these  coins  is  not 
without  its  difficulties,  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 


1  [Lieut.  Alexander  Cunningham  seems  to  have  commenced  his  nnmismatie 
authorship  by  certain  emendations  of  Prinsep’s  assignments  of  these  pieces.  He  can 
hardly  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  bis  initial  effort  at  correcting  others,  if  the 
following  criticism  of  M.  Raoul  Rochette  upon  this,  his  first  exercitation,  bo  just.— 
<  jo  n’ai  pas  dfi.  faire  mention  des  pretendues  rectifications  de  M.  Cunningham 
(‘  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  iii.,  635,  637.)  qui  n’ont  fait  qu’ajouter 
de  nouvelles  erreurs.  ‘  Journal  des  Savants,’  1836,  p.  74.’] 
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lest  and  most  recent  authorities1  limit  the  issue  of  the  latest 
of  these  pieces  to  B.c.  43.] 

How  or  why  these  coins  came  to  be  selected  for 
burial  with  the  local  coins  of  the  Indo-Scythic  monarch, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  conjecture ;  and  it  is  certainly 
a  most  curious  fact,  that  while  in  the  neighbouring 
monument,  the  foreign  coins  consisted  solely  of  those  of 
the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persia,  these  should  be  entirely 
wanting  here,  and  should  be  replaced  by  coin's  of  Eome, 
many  of  which  must  have  been  regarded  as  antiques 
at  the  time,  if  I  have  been  right  in  attributing  the 
fourth  of  the  list  to  Constantine.  Such  an  assumption 
indeed  removes  all  difficulties  regarding  the  date,  and 
brings  about  a  near  accordance  with  the  reign  of 
Shapur  II.  of  Persia,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  date  already  assigned  to  the  principal 
tope  from  the  presence  of  that  sovereign’s  coins.  We 
may  therefore  now  look  upon  the  epoch  of  the  Hindu 
or  Indo-Scythian  Eao  Eanerki,  as  established  from  these 
two  concurring  evidences,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  fixed 
point  whence  to  trace  back  the  line  of  strange  names 
of  other  equally  unknown  and  obscure  monarehs,  whose 
names  are  now  daily  coming  to  light  through  the  medium 
of  these  coins,  until  they  fall  in  with  the  well-known 
kings  of  the  Bactrian  provinces. 


I  insert  a  postcript  to  this  article  for  the  purpose  of 
noticing  a  veiy  important  paragraph  in  the  second 

1  [Riccio,  Naples,  1843 ;  also  H.  Cohen,  ‘  Monnaios  de  la  Rdpubli([ue  Romaine.’ 
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volume  of  Marsden’s  ‘  Kumismata  Orientalia,1  materially 
affecting  the  antiquity  of  the  Manikyala  monument. 

It  -will  be  remembered,  that  the  Sassanian  coins  depo¬ 
sited  there  were  all  of  that  species  distinguished  by  an 
ornament  of  two  wings  upon  the  head-dress,  and  that  I 
assigned  them,  on  the  authority  of  Ker  Porter,  and  for 
other  reasons  which  appeared  conclusive,  to  Shapur  II., 
a.d.  310-380.  There  was  also  on  some  of  them  a 
curious  cypher,  {vide  plate  v.)  which  seemed  to  defy 
scrutiny. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Marsden,  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
William  Ouseley,  backed  by  the  Baron  de  Saey,  attri¬ 
butes  all  this  class  of  coins  to  Khosru-parviz,  a.d.  589, 
the  Zend  word  Hoslui  (for  Khosru)  being  stated  to  exist 
on  many  of  them.  They  have  also  a  cypher  somewhat 
resembling  the  above. 

A  multitude  of  these  coins  have  also  been  discovered 
bearing  Arabic  names,  Omar,  Said,  Harir  [Hani],  etc., 
in  addition  to  their  usual  inscription,  and  the  fact  had 
been  explained  by  M.  Frahn  of  the  Petersburg  Aca¬ 
demy,1  by  extracts  from  history,  proving  that  the  early 
Muhammadan  conquerors  of  Persia  retained  the  national 
coinage  until  75-76,  a.h.,  when  the  Khalits  ’Abd-ul 
Malik,  and  Hajjaj  substituted  their  Cufik  coin.  Makrizi, 
in  particular,  makes  the  following  decisive  assertion  : 

‘  Omar  caused  dirhams  to  be  struck  with  the  same  im¬ 
pressions  as  were  in  use  under  the  Khosroes,  and  of  the 
same  form,  with  the  addition  only  of  certain  Arabic 
sentences  upon  some,  and  upon  others  the  name  of  the 

i  This  circumstance  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Capt.  Jenkins,  as  noticed  on  the 
cover  of  the  last  ‘  Journal.’ 
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Khalif.’  The  curious  cypher  above  alluded  to,  is  accord¬ 
ingly  set  down  by  the  Baron  de  Saoy  as  Arabic,  and  he 
reads  it,  ^  The  form  in  the  original  is  a 
little  different  from  our  Manikyala  type,  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  first  cypher  having  an  opposite  curvature 
(o)Sij  [  .  .  afsud].  In  this  form  it  might  possibly  be 
read  Eajaj,  although,  as  Mr.  Marsden  remarks,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  bin  Yusuf  in.  the  context : — but  if  the 
flourish  upon  the  Manikyala  coin  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  this,  the  interpretation  is  at  once  over¬ 
turned  ;  for  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  construe  even  the 
first  cypher  into  Eajaj  in  accordance  with  the  Baron  de 
Sacy’s  reading. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  undoubted  Arabic  names  and 
sentences  upon  so  many  of  the  winged-cap  Sassanian 
coins,  tend  strongly  to  unsettle  the  date  I  had  assumed, 
on  the  authority  of  these  coins  alone,  for  the  Manikyala 
tope ;  and  to'  bring  their  construction  down  into  the 
seventh  century.  But  here  again  an  additional  difficulty 
arises  with  regard  to  the  Boman  coins  just  discovered  by 
M.  Court.  Is  it  likely  that,  in  a  distant  and  semi- 
barbarous  country,  coins  seven  hundred  years  old, 
should  have  been  preserved  and  selected  for  burial  in  a 
shrine  or  tomb  then  erected  ? 

The  more  we  endeavour  to  examine  the  subject,  the 
more  difficulties  and  perplexities  seem  to  arise  around 
us ;  but  it  is  only  by  bringing  every  circumstance  for¬ 
ward  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  last  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion.  The  two  coins  published  in  plate  vi.  will 
doubtless  be  considered  of  great  interest  by  the  illustra¬ 
tors  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  in  Europe — they  may 
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destroy  a  favourite  theory  with  them,  as  them  evidence 
of  the  Arabic  names  tends  to  shake  our  deductions  here-; 
but  we  shall  both  be  the  gainers  in  the  end,  and 
a  section  of  history  at  present  obscure  will  be  materially 
enlightened  by  the  collation  of  independent  interpre¬ 
tations. 


NOTE  ON  THE  BROWN  LIQUID  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
CYLINDERS  EROM  MANIKYALA. 

The  important  discovery  made  known  hy  M.  Court,  in  the  memoir  just  read,  of 
another  metallic  vessel  or  urn  filled  -with  brown  liquid  evidently  analogous  to  that 
found  hy  Gen.  Ventura  in  the  great  tope  of  Manikyfila,  reminds  me  that  I  have 
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The  curious  circumstance  noticed  by  M.  Court  of  tie  eight  coins  symmetrically 
arranged  around  the  central  casket,  calls  to  mind  that  part  of  the  ceremony  described 
in  the  passage  immediately  preceding  the  foregoing  extract  from  Mr.  Coleirooke’s 

“  The  son  or  nearest  relation  repairs  to  the  cemetery,  carrying  eight  vessels  filled 
with  various  flowers,  roots,  and  similar  things.  He  walks  round  the  enclosure 
containing  the  funeral  pile,  with  his  right  side  towards  it,  successively  depositing  at 
the  four  gates  or  entrances  of  it,  beginning  with  the  north  gate,  two  vessels  contain¬ 
ing  each  eight  different  things,  with  this  prayer,  ‘  May  the  adorable  and  eternal  gods, 
who  are  present  in  the  cemetery,  accept  from  us  this  eight-fold  unperishablc 
oblation :  may  they  convey  the  deceased  to  pleasing  and  eternal  abodes,  and  grant  to 
us  life,  health,  and  perfect  ease.  This  eight-fold  oblation  is  offorod  to  Siva  and 
other  deities :  salutation  to  them.’  ” 2 

Although  the  foregoing  extracts  refer  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  orthodox  Hindfls, 
they  may  probably  ropresent  the  general  features  also  of  a  Buddha  funeral;  for  the 


'  Oriental  Magazine,’  i.  p.  25. 

:  Asiatic  Researches,’  vii.  255. 


Bentos,  Tririch  contains  1  a  few  human  bones,  together  with  some  decayed  pearls, 
gold  leaves,  and  other  jewels  of  no  value,’  just  of  the  same  nature  as  those  discovered 
in  the  Panjfib.  There  was  also  a  similar  precaution  of  enclosing  the  more  precious 
urn  in  one  of  coarser  material,  (in  this  case  of  stone,)  in  order  more  effectually  to 
insure  its  preservation.  That  the  bones  at  Samath,  belonged  to  a  votary  of  Buddha 
was  confirmed  by  a  small  image  of  Buddha  discovered  dose  by,  and  by  the  purport  of 
the  inscription  accompanying  it.2 

From  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  tho 
decided  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  recently  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of 
the  Panjkb  and  Kfibul  topes,  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  the  consecrated  tombs  of 
a  race  of  princes,  or  of  persons  of  distinction,  rather  than  mere  shrines  erected  as 
objects  of  worship,  or  for  the  deposit  of  some  holy  relic ;  seems  both  natural  and 
probable  ;  or  rather  the  two  objects,  of  a  memorial  to  the  dead,  and  honour  to  tho 
deity,  seem  to  have  been  combined  in  the  meritorious  erection  of  these  curious 


I  cannot  omit  noticing  in  this  place,  one  of  those  singular  coincidences  which, 
often  serve  to  throw  light  upon  one’s  studies.  While  our  enterprising  friends  have 
been  engaged  in  opening  the  ancient  topes  of  Upper  India,  the  antiquaries  of 


was  not  originally  placed  in  the  urns ;  but  that  it  came  over  by  a  species  of  distilla¬ 
tion  into  the  empty  space  of  the  vases,  on  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  .of  the  air 
contained  in  them.  The  researches  of  MM.  Ventura  and  Court  may  give  reasons 
for  thinking  the  contrary. 

“  The  deposit  on  the  side  of  the  large  vase  was  a  dry  flea-brown  powder,  contain¬ 
ing  a  few  white  specks.  It  was  combustible  with  a  very  feeble  flame,  burning  like 
ill-made  tinder  or  charred  matter.  It  left  a  little  pale  light  ash,  containing  car- 
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fluid  ounce :)  this  when  dried  and  heated,  did  yield  a  little  ammonia ;  it  blackened, 
hut  did  not  hum  -visibly. 

“A.  third  bottle  was  found  to  contain  a  fatty  substance  like  stearic  acid,  melting 
under  212°,  burning  with  a  bright  flame,  and  leaving  little  ash.  It  was  dark-brown 
on  the  exterior,  and  yellowish  and  semi-transparent  in  the  middle :  the  brown 
colouring  matter  was  separated  by  dissolving  the  fat  in  alcohol— it  was  supposed  to ' 
bo  the  residue  of  albuminous  or  gelatinous  matter,  but  it  yielded  no  trace  of 

Mr.  Gage,  the  author  of  this  description,  imagines  the  liquid  to  have  been  lustral 
water,  poured  in  at  the  time  of  depositing  the  bones  and  funeral  ashes.  The  pieces 
of  fused  glass  adhering  to  the  burnt  bones,  and  the  liquid,  recalled  to  him  Virgil’s 
description  of  the  funeral  pile  of  Misenus. 

- Congesta  cremantur 

Thurea  dona,  dapes,  fuso  crateres  olivo. 
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passed  it,  and  ridden  over  some  fields,  belonging  to  a  small  Garhi,  or  walled  hamlet, 
and  over  a  piece  of  clayey  land,  much  cut  and  broken  by  water-courses,  we  reached  a 
narrow  gravelly  slope,  joining  at  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  left,  the  base  of  the 
mountains  bounding  this  side  of  the  valley.  Here  we  found  a  Bthj,  but  were  a  good 
deal  disappointed  by  its  appearance.  It  differed  considerably  from  those  we  had 
before  met  with,  and  though  certainly  antique,  was  built  much  less  substantially :  its 
exterior  being  for  the  most  part  of  small  irregularly-sized  slate,  connected  without 
mortar.  A  good  deal  of  one  side  of  it  had  fallen  down,  and  there  were  others  before 
us;  we  did  not  stay  long  to  examine  it.  We  counted  sovoral  whilst  proceeding,  the 
number  of  them  amounting,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  to  eleven,  and  scoing  one  more 
to  the  westward,  and  better  than  tho  rest,  wo  advanced  towards  it.  It  was  situated 
on  a  stony  eminence  at  tho  base  of  the  hills  near  where  tho  main  river  of  Ifhhul 
issues  from  behind  them,  and  nearly  on  a  line  with  tho  garden  of  Chalikr  Bfigli. 

“  We  ascended  to  it,  and  found  it  to  he  of  about  tho  same  size  as  tho  one  near 
Lalla  Bhgh,  but,  as  just  observed,  of  a  different  form.  It  was  in  a  more  perfect  state 
than  any  of  the  rest  in  tho  same  vicinity,  but  varied  little  from  them  either  in  style 
or  figure.  It  was  built  upon  a  square  structure,  which  was  ornamented  by  pilasters 
with  simple  basements ;  but  with  rather  curious  capitals.  Were  it  a  tomb,  one  might 
suppose  the  centre  of  the  latter  coarsely  to  represent  a  skull  supported  by  two  bones, 
placed  side  by  side,  and  upright,  or  rather  a  holster  or  half  cylinder  with  its  lower- 
part  divided  into  two.  On  each  side  of  this  were  two  large  pointed  loaves,  and  the 
whole  supported  two  slabs,  of  which  the  lower  was  smaller  than  the  upper  one.  Tho 
most  curious  circumstance  in  this  ornamental  work  was,  that  though  it  had  consider¬ 
able  effect,  it  was  constructed  of  small  pieces  of  thin  slate,  cleverly  disposed,  and  had 
more  the  appearance  of  the  substitute  of  an  able  architect,  who  was  pressed  for  time, 
and  had  a  scarcity  of  material,  than  the  work  of  one  who  had  abundance  of  the  latter, 
plenty  of  leisure,  and  a  number  of  workmen  at.  command.  A  flight  of  steps  had 
formerly  led  up  the  southern  side  of  this  platform,  hut  nothing  remained  of  them 
except  a  projecting  heap  of  ruins.  On  the  centre  of  the  platform  was  the  principal 
building,  called  by  the  country  people  the  Bdrj,  the  sides  of  which  had  been  erected 
on  a  perpendicular  to  half  its  present  height.  This  lower  portion  of  it  was  headed  by 
a  cornice,  and  was  greater  in  diameter  than  the  upper  part  of  the  structure,  its  top 
forming  a  sort  of  shelf  round  the  base  of  the  latter.  Its  centre  was  marked  by  a 
semicircular  moulding,  and  the  space  betweon  the  moulding  and  the  cornice  was 
ornamented  by  a  band  of  superficial  niches,  like  false  windows,  in  miniature,  arched  to 
a  point  at  the  top,  and  only  separated  by  the  imitation  of  a  pillar  formed,  as  before 
noticed,  of  slate.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  a  little  curved  inwards,  or  conical 
above ;  but  a  great  deal  of  its  top  had  fallen  off.  The  effect  given  to  its  exterior  by  a 
disposition  of  material  was  rather  curious.  From  a  distance  it  seemed  checked  a  good 
deal  like  a  chess-board — an  appearance  occasioned  by  moderately  large-sized  pieces 
of  quartz,  or  stone  of  a  whitish  colour,  being  imbedded  in  rows  at  regular  distances 
in  the  thin  brown  slate  before  spoken  of.  I  had  just  time,  though  hurriod,  to  take 
an  outline  of  its  formation  on  a  piece  of  drawing-paper. 

“  The  use  of  these  erections  next  became  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  .  Mr.  Moor- 
croft,  having  heard  that  coins  were  frequently  picked  up  in  various  placos  near  them, 
instructed  a  man  the  day  after  our  return  to  proceed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  them, 
and  try  if  some  ancient  pieces  of  money  were  not  to  be  found.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Ummur  Khail,  a  small  village  near  them,  said,  that  they  learnt  from  tradition  that 
there  had  formerly  been  a  large  city  in  this  part  of  the  valley,  and  pointed  to  some 
excavations  across  the  K&bul  river,  which  they  told  us  had  been  a  part  of  it.  Of  the 
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coins  they  stated  that  several  had  beon  found  of  copper,  hut  as  they  were  of  no  value 
to  them,  they  had  been  taken  to  some  of  the  nearest  baniyaa ,  or  shopkeepers,  and 
exchanged  for  common  pice.  This  information  gave  a  clue  to  the  person  in  search  of 
them,  and  he  succeeded  at  two  or  three  visits  to  some  Hindds  of  Chahkr  Bhgh, 
Sulthnphr,  etc.,  in  procuring  several.  He  was  also  sent  back  to  JalSlkbhd,  hut 
brought  with  him  from  thence  only  two  pieces  of  Eussian  money,  which  were  useless. 
The  former  were,  however,  very  valuable  and  curious,  and  had  on  each  side  of  them 
for  the  most  part  impressions  of  human  figures ;  hut  from  the  frequency  with  which 
they  were  combined  with  representations  of  the  elephant  and  the  bull,  it  may  be  con¬ 
jectured  that  they  were  struck  at  the  command  of  a  monarch  of  the  Hindd,  or  Buddhist 
persuasion.  The  variety  was  considerable,  and  there  were  certainly  two  or  three 
kinds  which  might  have  been  Grecian,  particularly  one  that  had  upon  one  side  of  it  a 
bust,  with  the  right  arm  and  hand  raised  before  the  face  with  an  authoritative  air. 
Of  this  coin  there  were  eight  or  ten,  they  were  of  about  the  same  size  as  English 
farthings,  and  the  figure  spoken  of  was  executed  with  a  correctness  and  freedom  of 
style  foreign  to  Asia,  at  least  in  the  latter  ages.  The  rust  upon  them,  and  the  decayed 
state  of  the  surfaces  of  two  or  three,  as  well  as  the  situation  in  which  they  were  found, 
proved  that  they  were  not  modern.  There  were  several  more  of  the  same  size, 
merely  with  inscriptions  in  letters  not  unlike  Sanskrit ;  and  some  other  inscriptions, 
on  the  larger  pieces  of  money,  were  so  legible  that  a  person,  acquainted  with  oriental 
letters  and  antiquities,  might  discover  much  from  them.  With  regard  to  the  Burjs,  or 
buildings  previously  mentioned,  Mr.  Hooreroft’s  opinion  is  probably  correct.  He 
conjectures  that  they  are  the  tombs  of  some  persons  of  great  rank,  among  the  ancient 
inhabitants  or  aborigines  of  the  country ;  and  as  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  seems  to 
have  been  prevalent  here  in  the  earliest  ages,  that  they  have  been  erected  as  records  of 
the  sacrifices  of  Satis.  But  the  question  cannot  he  satisfactorily  set  at  rest  till  one  of 
them  is  opened.  It  is  odd  that  they  should  have  escaped  destruction,  situated  as 
they  are  in  the  full  front  of  Musalmhn  bigotry  and  avarice;  and,  notwithstanding 
what  some  individuals  assert,  their  present  decayed  state  seems  to  be  occasioned  by 
age,  rather  than  any  attempt  to  discover  whether  they  contain  anything  valuable.  A 
few  people  say  that  one  of  them  was  opened,  and  that  a  small  hollow  place  was  covered 
near  its  base,  in  which  there  were  some  ashes  as  of  the  human  body.” 


NOTE  EXPLANATORY  OE  THE  CONTENTS  OE 
PLATES  IX.  AND  X. 

[  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  vacant  space  in  plate  ix.  to 
insert  a  reduced  fac-simile  (fig.  2)  of  the  bi-literal  inscription 
discovered  by  Mr.  E.  0.  Bayley  in  the  Kangra  Balls.  These 
counterpart  legends  are  stated  to  be  “cut  on  two  granite 
boulders,  about  thirty  yards  apart,”  in  a  field  half-way  between 
the  village  of  Khunniara  and  the  station  of  Dhurums&la,  “on 
the  edge  of  the  high  bank  of  a  mountain  torrent.” 
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Transcribed  into  modern  characters,  these  inscriptions  may¬ 
be  reproduced  as  follows : — 

Arian,  ’grfftrapBf  ’3TCMT 

“The  garden  of  Krislmayasa  (or  he  who  glories  in  Krishna).” 

Indian  Pali,  1 

“  The  garden  of  tho  happy  Ki-ishnayasa.” 

The  chief  palaeographic  value  of  these  brief  records  consists 
in  the  proof  they  afford  of  the  reception  of  the  Indian  P&li 
anusw&ra  (or  dot  above  the  ordinary  line  of  writing),  into  the 
Arian  or  Bactrian  P&ll  alphabet.  This  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  be  due  to  anything  but  mere  local  usage  incident  to  the 
concurrent  employment  of  the  two  sets  of  characters.  The 
Arian  system,  in  its  primitive  form,  certainly  did  not  admit  of 
any  such  optional  interchange  of  the  nasal  sign;  for  in  the 
Kapurdigiri  inscription  the  anuswara  is  regularly  and  uniformly 
represented  by  an  arrow  point  below  the  preceding  letter ;  while 
the  numismatic  alphabet,  and  the  lapidary  series  of  later  days, 
expressed  the  same  sound  by  a  small  semi-circular  curve  at  the 
foot  of  its  leading  or  introductory  character.  Mr.  Bayley 
alludes  to  the  supposed  discovery  by  Major  Cunningham  of 
this  nasal  dot  on  the  coins  of  Menander  and  Amyntas.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  numerous  examples  of  the  coinages  of  Menander 
that  I  am  able  to  refer  to,  I  feel  altogether  unprepared  to  sup¬ 
port  any  such  inference,  or  to  concede  that,  the  isolated  dot 
below  the  line  of  writing  purports  anything  beyond  the  es¬ 
tablished  suffix  K.  That,  in  certain  cases  of  faulty  die- 
execution,  the  small  foot-curve  constituting  the  N  was  degraded 
into  one  or  even  two  dots,  there  is  little  doubt ;  but  this  would 
in  no  wise  establish  that  the  ordinary  symbol  of  the  &  medial 
was  convertible  into  an  anusw&ra ;  and  even  supposing  such  a 
change  likely  or  possible,  there  would  still  remain  to  be  justified 

1  [I  am  not  goite  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  the  assignment  of  the  t  in  1 \tadm- 
tasya;  the  fac-simile  reads  preferably  Madangisya.'] 
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so  radical  a  change  of  alphabetical  rule  as  the  transposition  of  the 
sign  from  a  position  below  to  one  above,  the  ordinary  alignment 
of  the  writing ;  but  I  will  reserve  any  further  remarks  upon  the 
palseographic  peculiarities  of  this  and  the  other  inscriptions  in 
these  plates,  till  such  time  as  I  come  to  consider  the  Baetrian 
alphabet  under  its  various  epochal  and  geographical  aspects  in 
the  general  risuniA,  towards  the  conclusion  of  these  papers. 

Another  point  of  considerable  interest  connected  with  this 
inscription  may,  however,  be  momentarily  adverted  to,  that  is 
the  distinct  mention  of  Krishna  as  an  object  of  religious  rever¬ 
ence  at  so  early  a  period  as  this  record  necessarily  refers  to. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  hazardous  matter  to  attempt  to  fix  dates  from 
the  mere  modifications  of  forms  of  letters,  and  one  that  had 
better  be  examined  elsewhere,  especially  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  that  Prinsep’s  first  theory  on  the  subject  attempted  far 
too  comprehensive  a  range,  when  it  proposed  to  attribute  all 
changes  and  transitions  to  the  action  of  time  alone,  without 
reference  to  the  many  incidental  circumstances  that  necessarily 
exercise  an  influence  upon  the  progressive  developments  of 
chirography.  Still,  with  every  reserve,  these  inscriptions  must 
be  pronounced  infinitely  anterior  to  the  date  certain  writers 
have  of  late  pretended  to  assign  to  the  introduction  of  Krishna 
into  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 

Pig.  3,  pi.  ix.,  is  a  copy  of  an  imperfect  legend  on  the  lid  of 
a  brass  casket,  which  seems  to  have  enclosed  the  usual  silver  and 
gold  boxes  devoted  to.the  enshrinement  of  relics.  These  formed 
part  of  Mr.  Masson’s  final  despatch  from  Afgh&nist&n,  and 
reached  England  too  late  for  notice  in  the  1  Ariana  Antiqua.’ 
Prof.  Wilson  is  unable  to  trace  the  exact  locality  whence  these 
objects  were  procured,  and  the  inscription  itself  is  too  much 
worn  and  abraded  to  admit  of  any  consecutive  definition  of 
the  letters.  I  have  inserted  it  chiefly  on  account  of  the  date, 
which  will  be  seen  to  be  identical  with  that  on  the  Maniky&la 
stone. 

I  have  devoted  plate  x.  to  the  exhibition  of  the  inscription 
II 
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on  the  brass  urn  discovered  in  a  tope,  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
K4bul,  in  the  district  of  Wardak.1  This  urn,  which  in  shape 
add  size  approximates  closely  to  the  ordinary  water- vessels  in 
use  in  India  to  this  day,  has  originally  been  thickly  gilt,  and  its 
surface  has  in  consequence  remained  so  excellently  well  pre¬ 
served,  that  every  puncture  of  the  dotted  legend  may  be  satis¬ 
factorily  discriminated ;  but  though  it  offers  this  immense 
advantage  over  the  parallel  inscription  on  the  Maniky41a  stone,  it 
has  its  corresponding  drawbacks  in  the  new  and  unknown  forms 
of  many  of  its  letters,  and  the  little  care  that  has  been  taken  to 
mark  the  nicer  shades  of  diversity  of  outline  which,  in  many 
cases,  constitute  the  only  essential  difference  between  characters 
of  but  little  varying  form.  As  it  shares  the  present  reproach  of 
being  unintelligible  in  its  language,  we  are  of  course  deprived 
of  any  data  whereupon  to  found  conjectures  as  to  the  values  of 
the  unknown  characters,  and,  with  very  limited  exceptions,  we 
are  equally  denied  any  aid  towards  supplying,  by  the  tenor  of 
recognised  words,  the  deficiency  in  the  due  fashioning  of  the 
letters  of  which  they  should  be  composed.3 

But,  as  all  this  incertitude  invites  a  corresponding  degree  of 
license  in  purely  tentative  readings,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer 
to  some  isolated  words  that  seem  independently  to  convey  their 
own  meaning.  Such,  for  instance,  as  for  fkffM;  vihara,  ‘  a 


1  [  The  following  co 
this  relic ;  it  seems  to  h 


es  ail  the  information  Mr.  Masson  affords  ns  regarding 
ims  reuc ;  n  seems  to  nave  Deen  found  in  one  of  the  “  Topes  of  Kohwat  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Wardak  ....  situated  on  the  course  of  the  river,  'which,  having  its  source 
in  the  Hazkrajht,  flows  through  Loghar  into  the  plain  east  of  Khbul,  whore  it 
unites  with  the  stream  passing  through  the  city.  They  are  distant  about  thirty  miles 
west  of  KUbul.  There  are  five  or  six  topes,  strictly  so  callod,  with  numerous 
tumuli.  .  .  .  .  I  found  that  three  or  four  of  these  structures  had  been  opened  at  some 

unknown  period . In  the  principal  tope  an  internal  cupola  was  enclosed,  or 

rather  had  been;  and  one  of  those  unexplained  tunnels  or  passages  led  from  it 
towards  the  circumference.  I  directed  certain  operations  to  be  pursued,  oven  with 
the  opened  topes,  and  pointed  out  a  number  of  tirnuli  which  I  wished  to  ho  examined, 
as  they  were  very  substantially  constructed :  the  results  proved  successful,  iu  a  groat 
measure,  and  comprised  seven  vases  of  metal  and  steatite,  with  other  and  various 
deposits.  One  of  the  brass  vases  was  surrounded  with  a  Bactro-TMi  inscription.  .  .  . 
The  coins  found  in  these  monuments  were  of  the  Indo-Scythic  class.” — ‘  Ariana 
Antiqua,’  pp.  117, 118.] 

2  [In  illustration  of  this  difficulty,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  word  Md/tam'a- 
njatiraja  m  the  fac-simile,  plate  x,] 


M.X 


j^n:mw  ^fVW  ^ 

^#n  rJiei'nLity]i?'7’*iv/” 

n-ppt^l'f^f^TT’^pP'e']  f  V)  | b 

'-Mftf/’fY  %.%2 °[P)ll ) *  1  Tb 

v.  y/v,??7^*j  l"  fit  I  i  3  ?  \^ 

*.*  %Y‘v?n'yr,^?°/Jjrf/t''r^  prjn/e'T'f? 

\ 

.PufiUshed,  ~bj  StepliervjLafUtV)  SertforcL.  W.WesLZith.7' 
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monastery,’  a  standard  term  in  Buddhist  phraseology  :  and  one 
that  may  he  seen  to  occur  in  the  side-legend  on  the  Manikyala 
stone.  The  title  of  ypppg  Bhagamn  may  also  he  doubtfully 
indicated,  as  likewise  the  ajf^for  vncK  sarira  ‘relic,’  which  has 
also  been  previously  met  with.  The  Mah&rajr&j  adhiraj’s  name 
I  read  preferentially  as  Hoveshshandra,  hut  the  final  compound  is 
altogether  an  arbitrary  assignment,  and  the  rendering  of  the  ve 
is  similarly  open  ’  to  correction.  However,  to  spare  my  readers 
any  further  comment  upon  such  doubtful  materials,  I  may  add, 
that  though  I  can  offer  hut  little  recommendation  for  my 
transliteration,  I  may  venture  to  invite  the  attention  of  those 
who  would  follow  up  the  study  to  the  copy  of  the  original 
inserted  in  the  plate,  which  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  give 
accuracy  to.1 

TRANSLITERATION  OF  THE  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  'WARDAX 
BRASS  VESSEL. 

Line  1.  *333  |  I 

Fossible  variants.  3  H  % 


Line  2. 

Possible  varian: 


1  [I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  reproduce  the  dotted  lines  of  the  original ; 
the  continuous  strokes  indicate  more  readily  the  real  forms  of  the  characters.]. 
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Line  2.  (continued). 

.  ^sr  *t  ’sr  ^  w 


*  f  T  f  f  ^  f* 


SeparateLiNE  (written 
in  large  letters). 


In  order  to  'bring-  under  one  view  tbe  whole  amount  of 
documentary  evidence  available  towards  tbe  elucidation  of  tbe 
Bactrian  series  of  numerals,  I  have  inserted  in  plate ’x.  (figs. 
2  and  3)  copies  of  tbe  opening  portion  of  two  inscriptions  pub¬ 
lished,  by  Major  Cunningham,  in  the  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal/  vii.,  of  1854..  The  originals  are  stated  to- 
have  been  found  in  the  Yusufzai  country. 

The  interpretation  offered  for  the  first  legend  is  ‘  San  333, 
CMtrasa  .  .  .  Miti  44.’ 
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The  second,  it  is  proposed  to  render  as  ‘  San  390,  Sravana 
masa  sndi  prathame  Mdhodayam  (or  Maharayasa)  Giislumgm 
raja.’ 

The  inscription  on  the  earthen  jar  from  Tope  13,  Hidda, 
given  in  the  plate  of  alphabets  in  Wilson’s  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’ 
also  seems  to  commence  with  a  date,  hut  as  I  am  unwilling 
to  rely  upon  this  faulty  transcript,  and  unable  to  refer  to  the 
original  itself,  or  even  to  Masson’s  first  copy,  I  abstain  from 
any  attempt  to  define  its  purport. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE  ON  TOPES. 

Albeit  comparatively  new  to  the  subject,  I  feel  called 
upon  by  the  occasion  to  comment  briefly,  in  connection  with 
the  general  inquiry,  on  the  limited  additional  evidence,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  purport  and  object  of  the  topes  of  Manikyala, 
that  has  been  developed  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Professor  Wilson  dissents  from  Prinsep’s  f  compromise,’ 
as  he  styles  it,1  which  would  regard  Stupas  as  both  sepulchral 
and  enshrinal,  and  adduces  reasons  for  viewing  them  exclu¬ 
sively  under  the  latter  aspect.  Burnouf— so  worthily  identified 
with  Pali  literature — in  contrasting  the  Buddhist  and  Brah- 


1  [  “  Lieut.  Bumes,  Mr.  Masson,  and  M.  Court,  adopting  the  notions  that  prevail 
amongst  the  people  of  the  country,  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  regal  sepultures ; 
hut  I  am  disposed,  with  Mr.  Erskme  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  X  believe  with  those 
learned  antiquaries  who  have  treated  of  the  subject  m  Europe,  to  regard  them  as 
dahgopas  on  a  large  scale,  that  is,  as  shrines  enclosing  and  protecting  some  sacred 
relic,  attributed,  probably  with  very  little  truth  or. verisimilitude,  to  S&kya  Sinha,  or 
Gautama,  or  to  some  inferior  representative  of  him,  some  Bodhisatwa,  or  some  high 
priest  or  Lama  of  local  sanctity.  Mr.  Prinsep  has  manifested  a  disposition  to  effect  a 
kind  of  compromise  between  those  opinions,  and  suggests,  after  examining  some  of 
tho  circumstances  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  question,  that  the  two  objects  of  a 
memorial  to  the  dead,  and  a  shrine  to  the  divinity,  may  have  been  combined  in  the 
meritorious  erection  of  these  curious  monuments.  The  chief  reasons  for  a  contrary 
opinion,  and  for  believing  them  to  he  shrines  of  supposed  relics  of  Buddha— Gautama 
or  Ills  predecessors— are  drawn  from  tho  opinions  of  nations  still  professing  Buddhism, 
whose  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  purport  of  their  own  religious  monu¬ 
ments  are  more  entitled  to  respect,  than  the  careless  and  loose  credence  of  the  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  of  the  Punjab  and  Afghanistan.” — ‘  Adana  Antiqua,’  p.  45.] 
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mariical  systems,  adopted,  in  its  general  sense,  tliis  last  opinion, 
buf  extended  the  circle  of  those  supposed  to  he  entitled  to 
such  cairn-like  honors  to  kings  favourable  to  Buddhism,  in 
addition  to  recognising  the  purely  cenotaph  form  of  the  dedi¬ 
catory  Stupa.1  Major  Cunningham  arranges  these  monuments 
under  the  triple  classification  of  Dedicatory,  Funereal,  and 
Memorial  ;s  while  Mr.  Fergusson  rejects  unconditionally  the 
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first  of  these  divisions,1  and  reduces  the  list  to  Dagobas, 
designed  for  the  preservation  of  relics,  and  Topes  'erected 
to  mark  some  sacred  spot  or  to  commemorate  some  event  in 
the  history  of  Buddha,  or  of  his  religion,’ 8  I  myself  am 
disposed  to  infer,  alike  from  the  ordinary  historical  data,  as 
from  the  Buddhist  scriptural  testimony  itself,  that  the  leading 
design  associated  with  the  erection  of  topes  had  its  origin  in 
the  primitive  practice  of  raising  up  tumuli  to  mark  the  site  of 
cinerary  sepulture.  To  whom  this  tribute  was  extended, 
and  whether  the  size  of  the  superstructure  had  reference  to  the 
wealth  or  importance  of  those  whose  ashes  it  was  designed  to 
cover,  need  not  now  detain  us ;  hut  it  is  clear  that  S&kya 
Muni  himself— if  his  words  are  faithfully  reported — enjoined 
no  more  honours  for  his  remains  than  were  accorded  to  a 
mundane  Chakravartti  Baja,2 3 * * * *  the  concluding  portion  of  the 


2  [‘Handbook of  Architecture,’  i.  8,  9.] 

3  [  “  As  to  his  corporeal  remains,"  Bhagawh  “replies,  that  lijas  andgrandees  of  the 

will  attend  to  his  funeral  obsequies ;  and  that  his  disciples  need  not  afflict  themselves 

in  that  respect.  He  states  also  that  his  cremation  will  he  conducted  with  the  same 

honours  as  that  of  a  Chakkawatti  raja,  which  he  thus  describes  :  They  wind  a  new 

cloth  round  the  corpse;  having  wound  it  with  a  new  cloth,  they  enclose  it  in  a  layer 
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■ceremonial  of  which  consisted  in  the  erection  of  Chaityas  or 
Topes  over  the  osseous  fragments  that  escaped  the  combustion 
of  the  funeral  pile.  The  leading  purport  of  the  sacred  texts 
manifestly  being  that  he  should  be  buried  as  kings  were 
then  buried ;  the  subsequent  reference  to  the  Buddhist 
Hierarchs1  is  so  inconsistent  with  what  precedes  it,  and  the 
detail  is  given  in  so  inverted  an  order,  that  it  partakes  largely 
of  the  appearance  of  an  unauthorised  addition  to  the  original 
version.2  Sakya  equally,  as  both  Burnouf 5  and  Wilson'1  have 
already  remarked,  seems  to  have  contemplated  no  reverence 
for,  or  worship  of,  the  relics  of  his  mortal  body ;  though  it  is 
indubitable' that  in  this  instance  also,  sequent  and  parallel  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Buddhist  texts5  encourage  the  building  of  ‘stupas’ 


that  tlio  corpso  of  a  Chakkawatti  rhji.  is  treated. — And  in  what  manner,  lord  Annndo, 
should  the  corpso  of  a  Chakkawatti  r!ija  bo  treated [Airnndo  hero  repeats  the 
explanation  that  he  himself  had  rcccivod  from  Buddha.] — ‘  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,’  vii.  1011.] 

1  [  I  do  not  consider  that  tiro  arguments  above  advocated  uvo  at  all  affected  by  the 
reported  erection  of  a  tope  over  the  remains  of 1  Shfirihi-lm  ’  during  S-lkya’s  lifetime : 
1  Asiatic  Researches,’  xx.,  88.] 

2  [I  need  scarcely  enlarge  upon  the  possible  falsification  of  texts  when  I 
find  snch  an  opinion  as  the  following  cimncinted  by  Mr.  Tnmour: — “I  profess 
not  to  bo  ablo  to  show,  either  tlio  age  in  which  tho  first  systematic  pervorsinn  of 
the  Bnddhistical  records  took  place,  or  how  often  that  mystification  was  repeated; 
but  self-condemnatory  evidence  moro  convincing  than  that  which  the  Bitakattnyan 
and  tho  Atthakathh  themselves  contain,  that  such  a  mystification  was  adopted  at  tho 
advent  of  Skkya,  cannot,  I  conceive,  ho  reasonably  oxpeetod  to  oxist.  In  those 
authorities,  (both  which  arc  still  hold  by  tho  Buddhists  to  bo  inspired  writings,)  you 
are,  as  one  of  their  cardinal  points  of  faith,  required  to  bcliovo,  moreover,  that  a 
revolution  of  human  affairs,  in  all  respects  similar  to  tho  one  that  took  plaoo  at  tho 
advent  of  S&kya,  occurred  at  tho  nmnifostatiou  of  every  preceding  Buddha.  Tho 
question,  therefore,  as  to  whetlict  Shkya  was  or  was  not  tho  first  disturber  of 
Buddhistical  chronology,  is  dependent  on  the  establishment  of  tho  still  more  important 
historical  fact  of  whether  the  preceding  Buddha  laid  any  existence  but  in  bis  pro- 
tended  revelation.  For  impartial  evidence  on  this  interesting  question,  wo  must  not, 
of  course,  search  Buddhistical  writings ;  and  it  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  any 
speculative  discussion  at  present.”] 

3  [‘Introduction  it  l’liistoiro  do  Buddhism Indien,’  p.  351.] 

4  [‘Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  xvi.  249.] 

5  [“Ensuite  Bhagavat  pronomja  dans  cettc  occasion  los  stances  snivnnt.es :  .  .  . 
'Celui-lit  m’a  rendu  un  culto,  il  m’a  fait  clever  d 
rcliqucs,  des  Stfrpas  faits  do  substances  preciouses,  vm 

cants  .  .  .  ct  qnand  jo  serai  outre  dans  lo  Nirvana  conquer,  <j  tus  un  liinuue,  m 
dovras  rondre  do  grands  honneurs aux  Stflpns qui  rcnl'cmioront  mos  ns;  ct  mes  rcliqucs 
devront  Stic  distributes;  ctil  faudra  flovor  plusieurs  millions  do  Stupus.’  Jotrouvo 
un  passage  formcl  dans  lo  Thhptmmnsa  ptili :  ‘  Tin  Tathilguta  venerable,  parfaitemont 
et  completement  Buddha  a  droit  it  un  Stiipa;  un  Butch  teliekubiuhlha  a  droit  it  un 
Stftpa;  1’  auditour  d’un  Tathdgata  a  droit  ft  un  Stupa;  un  roi  Tehakkavati  a  droit  it 
un  Stupa.’  ’’— Le  lotus  de  la  bonne  loi.] 
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over  such  relics,  yet  these  exhortations  seem  altogether  incon¬ 
sistent  with  Sdkya’s  own  exposition  of  this  section  of  his  cre.ed, 
and  as  gravely  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  his  instructions  regard¬ 
ing  the  treatment  he  desired  might  be  extended  to  his  corpse. 
So  that  we  cannot  but  view  their  authenticity  with  consider¬ 
able  suspicion,  even  if  we  do  not  absolutely  designate  them  as 
subsequent  interpolations.1  I  do  not  of  course  contest  the 
fact  that,  sooner  or  later,  after  the  decease  of  Sakya,  the  worship 
of -the  relics  of  his  body  became  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  priesthood ;  indeed,  that  its  influence  increased  in 
the  progress  of  time,  the  monuments  themselves  will  serve 
to  show ! 
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stmction  of  topes  in  Ceylon ;  from  these  we  gather  that,  in  the 
fourth  century  b.c.,  Dev&nanpiyatisso  constructed  a  ‘  stupa  ’  for 
the  enshrinement  of  the  collar-bone  of  Sakya,  in  which  the 
relic-chamber  was  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  mound.1 

In  the  case  of  Duthagamini’s  tope  of  the  second  century 
b.c.,  we  are  not  expressly  informed  where  tlio  rolie-roeeptuclo 
was  situated ;  but  in  this  instance  also  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
located  high  up  in  tlio  general  mass,  as  the  monarch  is  stated  to 
have  ascended  the  outside  of  tlio  ‘stupa,’  before  descending  to 
deposit  the  relics;2  but  tho  most  interesting  passage  on  the 
subject  of  topes  in  this  work,  is  that  which  informs  us  that  tho 
practice  obtained  of  enlarging  the  structures  of  previous  ages  by 
an  outer  casing/  tho  extent  of  the  enlargement  depending  oil  the 


attended  Y  ili'w 


in  tlio  undertaking'  of  constructing  the  dfigolm  for  tho  relic  ((lull1 
having  engaged  a  great  number  of  men  to  mnmiiiieture  bricks,  re-entered  tho  town 
■\vitb  bis  rctimio  to  prepare  for  tlio  relic;  festival.  .  .  Tim  sovereign,  pursuing  tlio 
directions  of  tho  tliOvo  (encased  it  in  a  dligohu),  on  tlio  summit,  of  which  (sacred 
edifico),  having  excavated  (a  receptacle)  ns  deep  ns  tho  knee,  mid  having  proclaimed 
that  in  a  few  days  tho  relic  would  ho  onsliriinitl  there,  ho  repaired  thither”  (p.  107). 
“Having  in  tho  iirst  instanco  completed  tho  (dOgoliu)  Thfiptivtuuo,  tlio  king,  erected  a 
wiharo  there.”  (p.  109)  ] 

3  [“Tho  monarch  (Dutthagfmiiui,  161  to  187 
and  hearing  on  his  head  tho  casket  containing  tli 
round  tho  tliOpo;  and  then  ascending  it  on  tho 

relic  receptacle"  (p.  190).  “  This  chief  of  victors,  together  with  the  them  JmlnguttO 
and  tlio  hand  of  musicians  and  choristers,  entering  tho  velic  receptacle,  and  moving  in 
procession  round  tho  pre-eminent  throne,  deposited  tho  casket  on  the  golden  altar  .  .  . 
while  within  tho  receptacle  he  made  an  offering  of  all  the  regal  urnauicnts  he  hud  eu 
his  person.  The  band  of  musicians  and  choristers,  the  ministers  of  state,  the  people 
in  attendance,  and  tho  dewattis  did  tho  same  ”  (191-2) ;  “  . . .  let  the  priesthood  who  arc 
acquainted  therewith,  proceed  to  dose  tho  receptacle.”  .  .  .  Uttar*  mid  Kuniano 
closed  the  relic  receptaclo  with  tho  stone  brought  by  them.  The  sunctilled  ministers 
of  religion  moreover  formed  these  aspirations :  .  .  ‘  May  these  cloud-coloured  stones 
(of  the  receptacle)  for  over  continue  joined,  without  showing  mi  interstice.’  All  this 
camotopass  accordingly.  This  regardful  sovereign  then  issued  this  order:  ‘If  the 
people  at  largo  are  desirous  of  onshrining  relics,  let  them  do  so;’  mid  the  populace, 
according  to  their  means,  onshrined  thousands  of  relies  on  tho  top  of  the  shrine  of  tho 
principal  relics  (before  tho  masonry  domo  wits  closed).  Inclosing  all  these,  tlio  rftja 
completed  (tho  domo  of)  tlio  tlifipo:  at  this  point  (on  the  crown  of  the  dome),  he 
formed  on  tho  chetiyo  its  square  capital,  (on  which  the  spire  was  to  ho  bused.)” 
(p.  192)  ] 

3  [n.o.  687,  n.n.  44. — “  Tho  there  Surabhfi,  tho  disciple  of  the  them  Hfiriputto, 
at  tho  domiso  of  tho  supremo  Buddlio,  receiving  at  his  funeral  pile  tho  ‘  giwatthi  ’ 
(thorax-hone  relic)  of  tho  vanquisher,  attended  by  IliH  retinue  of  priests,  by  his 
miraculous  powers  brought  and  deposited  it  in  that  identical  dfigelm.  This  inspired 
personage ;  causing  a  dttgoba  to  ho  erected  of  cloud-colored  stones,  twelve  cubit*  high, 
and  enshrining  it  therein,  ho  departed.  Tho  prince  Uddlmnehulfibhuyo,  the  younger 
brother  of  king  D6wananpiatisso,  discovering  this  marvellous  d&gobii,  constructed 
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•mil  and  means  of  the  later  votary.  Hence  one  tope  in  Ceylon 
is  amplified  from  twelve  to  thirty,  and  eventually  to  eighty 
cubits  in  height;  thus  illustrating  by  historical  authority  a 
usage  which  the  existing  state  of  some  of  the  Afghanistan  build¬ 
ings  had  proved  to  have  prevailed. 

Tlio  next  notice  of  these  constructions  is  gleaned  from 
Plutarch’s  incidental  mention  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  Greek 
king,  Menander,  after  his  decease;  in  that  several  cities  con¬ 
tended  for  his  ashes,  over  which  they  were  desirous  of  erecting 
monuments.1  It  is  true  that  this  same  tale  is  told  of  Sakya 
Muni,  but  if  he  himself  only  claimed  the  cremation  of  a 
Chakravartti  Rajd,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  like  manner,  the 
custom  of  distributive  burial,  in  the  enshrinement  of  separate 
portions  of  the  entire  ashes,  introduced  in  his  case,  may  not 
have  received  parallel  extension  to  the  funeral  rites  of  the  class 
with  whom  alone  he  arrogated  equality. 

The  remainder  of  our  evidence  must  be  drawn  from  the  monu¬ 
ments  themelves,  and  here  again  I  would  simplify  my  argu¬ 
ment  by  premising  that  I  hold  that  the  Great  Tope  of 
Manikyhla,  and  many  others,  which  were  primarily  erected  or 
secondarily  made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  sepulture,  were 
subsequently  adapted  to  the  new  design  of  enshrinement  of 
sacred  relies.  This  view  reconciles  the  inconsistency  apparent 
in  Prinscp’s  endeavour  to  associate  the  double  object,  but  which 
may  be  more  reasonably  explained  by  the  supposition  that 
certain  topes  were  made  to  serve  both  ends,  but  at  different 
times  and  under  altered  circumstances. 

The  Sanchi  Topes,  like  those  of  Ceylon,  seem  to  have  been 


(another)  oncosing  it,  thirty  cuhits  in  height.  Tho  king  DutUing&mini,  wliilo  re¬ 
siding  there,  during  his  subjugation  of  tho  mnlabnra,  constructed  a  d&goba  encasing 
that,  into,  eighty  cubits  in  height.  This  Mahiyangana  d&goba  vas  thus  completed..” 
‘  Malunvonso,’  chap,  i.,  p.  <t.] 

1  [I  omit  tho  original  text,  and  quote  merely  Bayor^  tri 

cuidam,  qui  in  Baotriis  regnum  juste  moderuteque  gc - * 

turn  alios  oxequiarum  honoros  ox  oommuni  decrc  . 

roliqniis  ojus  concortarunt,  donee  vix  inter  so  consonscrunt,  ut  partem  cineris  illius 
mqnalom  pro  so  nnaqntoquo  caporot,  istius  autem  viri  i 
dcdicarentur.”— Plutarch,  ‘  Eei-p.  gorondm  prscceptis.’] 
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employed  simply  as  depositories  of  objects  of  religious  rever¬ 
ence.  The  chamber  for  the  reception  of  these  was  ordinarily 


high  rip  in  the  building,  or  at  all  events  in  such  a  position  as 
was  consistent  with  access  from  above.1 


Mr.  Masson  in  reviewing  the  results  of  his  experience  in  the 
examination  of  the  numerous  topes  of  Afghanistan,  after  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  various  positions  occupied  bv  the  urroor  dc-nosits. 


1  [X  annex  a  roviow  of  tho  situation  of  tlui  deposits  : 
compiled  from  Major  Cunningham's  work  on  the  subject:—  ] 
“The  bottom  of  the  chamber  was  exactly  seven  loot  above  tho 
of  tho  bnsement,  and  throe-and-a-half  feet  ahovo  tho  co 
No.  3,  Sanehi, — “  The  position  of  the  relies  was  on  tho  same  1 
sldo.”  p.  297.  No.  1,  Sonin  Topes,— “  A  shaft  was  sunk  di 
topo,  and  at  a  depth  of  little  more  than  live  feet  a  largo  slab  ■ 


am.  Tin.]  this  sanchi  topes.  17  3 


concludes,  ‘We  may  rest  assured  that  the  primary  deposit  is  to 
he  found  at  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  tope  or  of  its  base¬ 
ment.’1  And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  true  condition  of  the 
great  Maniky&la  structure.  I  conceive  the  lower  chamber  to 


being  raised  disclosed  tbo  relic  chamber  strewn  with  fragments  of  stone  boxes,”  p.  331. 
No.  2,  Sonfiri,— “  A  shaft  was  sunk  down  the  centre  of  the  topo,  which  at  seven  feet 
ronehod  tbo  slab  forming  the  lid  of  tlm  relic  chamber,”  p.  310.  No.  1,  Sntdldira  no 
discovery.  Major  Cunningham  remarks,  however,— “My  own  opinion  regarding 
theso  large  topes  is  that  the  relics  wens  always  placed  near  the  top  so  as  to  bo  readily 
accessible  for  the  purpose  of  showing  thorn  to  tiro  people  on  stated  festivals.  Now,  as 
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have  contained  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  ashes  of  some 
monarch,  and  that  the  early  use  of  the  mbund  was  limited  to 
this  object.  The  subsequent  appropriation  of  its  mass  for  the 
inhumation  of  other  kings’  ashes,  or  eventually  for  the  devotional 
purpose  of  the  reception  of  relics,  will  not  affect  this  vioiv  of 
its  primary  employment ;  nor  need  the  sequent  additions  oven 
of  the  seventh  century  at  all  unsettle  the  date  of  tho  chief  in- 
closure,  which  has  overy  appearance  of  having  remained  un¬ 
disturbed.  The  period  to  which  it  should  be  attributed,  though 
not  positively  ascertained,  may  bo  fairly  inferred  from  the  most 
modern  epoch  of  its  contents,  as  well  as  approximately  from  the 
evidence  of  the  associate  tumulus,  whose  crypt  equally  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  the  eye  of  the  curious,  or 
the  intrusion  of  the  Hierarch.1 

For  the  present,  then,  and  until  we  can  read  and  understand 
the  Arian  writing,  which  should  illustrate  the  real  history  of 
these  monuments,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  dates  of  the 
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lower  deposits  of  the  two  Manikyala  topes  to  some  open,  periods 
not  far  removed  from  the  Christian  era,  and,  preferentially, 
before,  rather  than  after,  that  epoch.  The  mixed  and  discordant 
numismatic  specimens  associated  in  the  deposits  discovered 
higher  up  in  the  line  of  the  centre  of  the  larger  tope,1  could  afford 
no  trustworthy  data,  unless  it  were  to  check  the  period  of  the 
latest  exhibition  and  re-inhumation  of  whatever  composed  the 
leading  object  of  veneration  among  the  contents  that  were 
liable  to  be  added  to  at  each  inspection.8 — E.  T.] 


AET.  IN.— FURTHER  NOTES  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  BACTBIAN  AND  INDO-SCYTHIC  COINS. 


[  On  reading  over  tins  article  preparatory  to  ropublication, 
I  have  felt  some  difficulty  as  to  the  best  method  of  adapting  it 
to  the  advanced  knowledge  exhibited  in  Prinsep’s  more  recent 
essays,  and  equally  some  resei'vo  in  disfiguring  it  with  frequent 
emendations  incident  to  the  progress  since  achieved  by  others 
in  this  department,  of  palieographie  research.  At  the  sumo 
time  I  have  been  anxious  to  delay  entering  on  any  general 
review  of  the  subject,  till  I  could  concentrate  such  information 
as  I  have  to  impart  under  ono  heading,  wlun  following  up  the 
thread  of  my  author’s  latest  and  most  mature  revision  of  the 
Bactrian  alphabet  tmder  Art.  XXI.  I  have  therefore  adopted 
the  compromise  of  reproducing  the  paper  in  its  original  form, 
though  in  reduced  type,  uncommented  upon  and  unoorrected  in 
its  text,  except  in  so  far  as  appeared  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  coin  legends,  which  have 
been  reprinted  literatim,  with  the  latest  accepted  readings 
appended  in  Roman  type  and  enclosed  within  the  brackets  I 
have  throughout  employed  to  mark  my  own  interpolations.1 
An  inconvenience,  inseparable  from  this  course,  however,  may  he 
felt  from  my  having  to  remove  the  plate  of  Alphabets,  together 
with  the  illustrative  series  of  type  characters,  to  their  more 
suitable  position  in  connection  with  the  concluding  summary 
towards  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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The  publisher  of  this  work — in  accordance  with  my  own 
first  impressions  on  the  subject— had  designed  to  illustrate 
its  pages  with  Bactrian  type,  corresponding  with  that  originally 
employed  by  Prinsep.  To  this  intent,  a  fount  (supposed  to  be 
based  upon  Prinsep’s  models)  was  procured  from  Vienna,  but, 
on  examination,  was  at  once  seen  to  be  faulty  in  the  forms  of  its 
characters,  and  deficient  in  most  of  the  requisite  simple  letters 
and  combinations.  To  complete  the  alphabet,  and  to  supply  the 
manifest  deficiencies,  would  have  occupied  much  time,  and 
have  led  to  a  greatly  enhanced  outlay.  It  became,  therefore,  a 
question  as  to  how  far  any  actual  necessity  existed  for  the  use 
of  these  types,  and  I  myself,  on  re-consideration  and  more 
practical  and  definite  understanding  of  the  value  of  these  forms, 
and  the  object  that  existed  for  their  insertion  in  the  text,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  even  better  without 
them.  It  is  true,  that,  for  those  who  would  spell  over  each 
medal’s  legend  by  its  coimterpart  transcript  in  the  body  of  the 
tej&t,  some  gain  might  be  anticipated  from  the  employment  of 
characters  but  little  modified  from  the  originals;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  complete  series  of  Bactrian 
coins  presents  us  with  many  varieties  and  modifications  of  one 
and  the  same  letter,  and  what  might  be  valuable  and  an  aid  in 
one  place,  would  be  detrimental  and  obstructive  in  another. 
Add  to  this  the  very  limited  number  of  the  entire  range  of 
titles,  which  recur  in  mere  mechanical  repetition,  and  the  fact 
that  each  king’s  name  will  have  to  be  considered  in  detail  under 
its  separate  orthography,  and  hence,  that  both  these  enquiries 
might  be  more  effectually  and  compactly  disposed  of  in  one  com¬ 
prehensive  note,  rather  than  be  left  to  be  developed  in  com¬ 
paratively  isolated  positions,  amid  the  detached  comments  on 
particular  coins  scattered  at  hazard  under  the  various  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  plates  in  which  they  are  severally  figured. 

Prinsep’s  early  papers,  however  meritorous  in  thoir  first  pro¬ 
duction,  and  however  interesting  as  a  record  of  his  progress, 
were  clearly  superseded  by  his  later  and  more  mature  investi- 
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gations;  and,  necessarily,  even  those  very  admirable  researches 
have  been  improved  upon  by  the  writers  of  mark  and  extensive 
learning,  who  have  reviewed  his  occasional  notes  during  the  nine¬ 
teen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  last  of  the  suite  was  put  to 
press.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Bactrian  section  of 
Indian  numismatics,  which,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  possessed 
an  interest  for  the  classic,  scholars  of  the  west,  which  our  purely 
local  coins  obviously  failed  to  secure,  lienee  it  1ms  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  limit  the  exhibition  of  Bactrian  type  in  this  paper  to 
simple  letters  or  such  limited  combinations  us  the  due  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  orthography  may  from  timo  to  time  demand. — E.  T.] 

Various  causes  have  prevented  the  continuance  of  my  imperfect  notes  on  the 
numerous  and  highly  curious  coins  which  huvo  passed  under  my  inspection,  since  I 
last  ventured  my  observations  on  the  Konerkos  and  ICadphiscs  group,  ns  connected 
with  the  Maniky&la  tope.  tVant  of  leisure  to  attempt  the  engraving  of  so  many 
plates,  and  the  desire  to  profit  by  a  farther  collection,  of  which  I  hud  received  notice 
from  Shokh  Kiufimat  ’Ali,  but  which  has  not  yet  reached  mo,  wore  among  the 
principal  causes  of  my  diliitoriucss.  Some  little  deference,  however,  was  also  duo  to 
many  of  my  subscribers,  who  complained  that  I  was  deluging  them  with  old  coins. 
Having  nt  length  found  timo  to  engrave  the  first  six  plates  of  my  proposed  series,  in 
elucidation  of  the  principal  nmv  coins  of  Dr.  Gerard's,  Kuranmt  ’All’s,  and  Gen. 
Ventura’s  splendid  discoveries,  I  emmot  refrain  from  putting  on  record  the  little  I 
lmvo to  say  regarding  them;  tlio  rather  ns  wo  may  soon  expect  to  hear  from  Paris  of 
tho  reception  Gon.  Ventura’s  collection  has  met  from  the  Havana  of  that  city,  ninny  of 
them  so  eminent  in  this  branch  of  inquiry :  and  wo  are,  on  the  other  bund,  expect¬ 
ing  a  fresh  memoir  from  Mr.  Masson,  which  might  anticipate  some  of  the  discoveries 
I  would  fain  claim  for  myself  in  this  fair  and  highly  interesting  game  of  antiquarian 
research.  Littlo  indeed  ean  I  claim  as  my  own,  save  the.  labour  of  classifying  the 
coins,  as  they  havo  como  down  at  successive  intervals — two  or  three  hundred  from 
Karkmat  ’Ali,  forwarded  through  Capt.  IVndo ;  then  us  many  more  lrom  tnc  into 
Dr.  Gerard,  brought  down  by  Mohan  Llil,  who  assisted  him  in  procuring  them ;  and 
lastly,  tho  rich  spoils  entrusted  by  Gen.  Ventura  to  the  Chov.  Allard  for  conveyance 
to  Paris.  Tho  careful  examination  of  tho  whole  has  brought  to  light  the  names  of 
several  princes  unknown  to  history,  and  some  few  not  included  in  tho  very  curious 
and  novel  list  of  Mr.  Masson,  published  in  vol.  iii.  of  tho  ‘  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.’  It  has  also  enabled  mo  to  appropriate  to  their  right  owners 
many  of  tho  coins  of  Lieut.  Bumos  and  other  collectors,  engraved  in  former  plates : 
further,  it  has  furnished  mo  a  clue  to  tho  Bactrian  form  (if  wo  may  so  call  it)  of  tho 
Pohlvi  character,  which  is  found  on  tho  rovorso  of  many  of  these  coins ;  and  lastly, 
it  has  laid  open  a  perfect  link  of  connection  between  what  wo  have  hitherto  called 
tho  Indo-Scythic  coins,  with  corrupted  Greek  inscriptions,  and  tho  Ilindh  coins 
attributed  with  reasonable  certainty  to  tho  Knnauj  dynasties  immediately  anterior 
to  the  Muhammadan  irruptions  of  tho  elovonth  contury.  In  a  few  moro  years  wo 
shall  doubtless  have  the  whole  sorics,  from  tho  time  of  Alexander  downwards,  fully 
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developed :  at  present,  in  these  detached  notices,  ire  can  expect  to  do  no  more  than 
hazard  fresh  conjectures,  and  wipe  out  former  errors  as  we  advance. 

There  are  hut  few  authors  to  assist  us  in  our  task,  and  the  passages  from  them 
have  been  so  often  repeated,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  again  to  quote  them.  N  either 
Bayer’s  work  nor  Do  Sacy’s  are  in  our  library:  hut,  I  liavo  to  thank  Prof.  Wilson  for 
kindly  sondiug  me  sketches,  made  by  himself,  of  the  Bactrian  coins  depicted  in  the 
former  author,  and  in  Sostini  and  "Visconti,  several  of  which  I  am  able  to  recognise. 
Of  individual  friends,  who  have  favoured  mo  with  their  aid  in  furnishing  specimens 
and  information,  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  Capt.  Wade,  Dr.  Siviney,  and  Col.  Stacy: 1 
the  services  of  the  latter  numismatologist  will  ho  moro  fully  appreciated  when  wo 
come  to  talk  of  Hindi  coins.  In  Bactrian,  the  field  is,  of  course,  loss  open  to  collectors 
on  this  side  the  Satlaj ;  yot  not  a  few  very  fine  coins  liavo  been  picked  up,  oven  within 
the  limits  so  successfully  run  over  by  Col.  Tod  himself. 

The  coins  of  the  two  first  princes  of  Bactria,  by  name  Theodotus  I.  and  II,  arc 
yet  unknown ;  perhaps  they  never  struck  money,  hut  were  content  with  tho  Syrian 
currency  then  prevalent.2  With  Euthydemus  begins  our  collection— a  purely  Grecian 
coinago,  hearing  only  Greek  inscriptions,  and,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  all  of  silver. 
The  coins  of  Demetrius  are  mole  rare,  but  equally  beautiful  with  those  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  supposed  father.  Heliocles,  the  prince  introduced  on  tho  authority 
of  Visconti,  will,  I  think,  turn  out  to  bo  our  Agathoclos.  With  Menander  begins  the 
system  of  native  legends  on  the  reverse,  which  is  followed  up  without  intermission 
throughout  the  whole  series  to  the  barbarous  Kadphiscs.  Some  only  of  the  coins  of 
Eucratidos  havo  a  Pehlvi  legond,  as  will  he  hereafter  explained. 

As  the  majority  of  the  coins  now  to  bo  introduced  have  these  native  legends  on  tho 
reverse,  it  will  better  enable  us  to  describe  them  if  wo  begin  by  explaining  what  we 
havo  been  able  to  make  of  the  alphabet  of  this  native  language :  which,  from  its 
marked  difference  from  other  typos  of  the  same  character,  I  havo  ventured  to  term 
Bactrian-Pehlvi. 

Mr.  Masson  first  pointed  out,  in  a  note  addressed  to  myself,  through  the  late  Dr. 
Gorard,  the  Pehlvi  signs  which  he  had  found  to  stand  for  the  words  MENANAPOT, 
AIJOAAOAOTOT,  EPMAIOT,  BA2IAEA2,  and  2OTHP02.  When  a  supply  of  coins 
came  into  my  own  hands,  sufficiently  legible  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  I  soon  verified  tho 
accuracy  of  his  observation ;  found  the  same  signs,  with  Blight  variation,  constantly  to 
recur ;  and  extended  the  sorios  of  words  thus  authenticated,  to  the  names  of  twelve 
kings,  and  to  six  titles  or  epithets.  It  immediately  struck  me  that  if  the  genuine 
Greek  names  were  faithfully  expressed  in  the  unknown  character,  a  clue  would, 
through  them,  be  formed  to  unravel  the  value  of  a  portion  of  the  alphabet,  which 
might,  in  its  turn,  be  applied  to  the  translated  epithets  and  titles,  and  thus  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  employed.  Incompetent  as  I  felt  myself  to  tills  investi¬ 
gation,  it  was  too  seductive  not  to  lead  me  to  a  humble  attempt  at  its  solution. 

In  plate  xii.  are  contained  the  whole  of  those  corresponding  legends,  Greek  and 
Pehlvi,  collated  from  a  very  numerous  collection,  and  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient 
authenticity  to  be  assumed  as  the  data  of  this  inquiry.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought 
tedious,  I  will  procoed  to  detail,  letter  by  letter,  tho  authority  upon  which  oach 
member  of  tho  now  alphabet  is  supported. 

1  Of  Indian  coins,  my  list  of  donors  would  bo  considerably  swellod;  but  it  would 
be  too  like  ostentation  to  enumerate  them  in  this  placo. 

2  [  It  will  be  seen  that,  since  this  was  written,  several  coins  of  Diodotus  havo  been 
discovered :  ante,  p.  26.] 
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(1)  9  a.  No  less  than  four  names,  viz.,  Apollodotus,  Antimaelms,  Antilakidos, 
and  Azos,  eommenee  with  the  Greek  alpha,  which  in  all  four  cases  is  represented  by 
the  Pehlvi  character  r).  To  this,  therefore,  there  can  ho  no  reasonable  hesitation  in 
ascribing  the  value  of  tho  initial  a  or  alif,  although  it  will  ho  seen  presently  that  there 
is  another  a  more  conformable  with  tho  ordinary  Pehlvi.  It  must  be  remarked  that 
the  present  lottor  only  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  words.  [9  =  ^  “•] 

(2)  i  c.  Two  names,  Emmies  anil  Eueratides,  begin  with  the  rpsihn,  and  are 
found  in  tho  Pehlvi  to  lutvo  the  initial  <f ;  this,  on  consideration,  may  be  a  variation  of 
tho  initial  vowel  above  given,  to  endue  it  with  tho  sound  of  e.  Another  form  of  tho 
saino  lottor,  h,  occurs  in  one  or  two  eases,  expressing  u ;  hut  the  examples  of  these 
being  too  few  to  inspire  certainty,  I  merely  throw  out  the  remark  as  a  conjecture  of 
analogy  with  tho  application  of  the  initial  alif  of  the  Persian,  [f  ^  e.] 

(3)  'p  o.  The  next  eircumstanoe  of  note  is,  that  every  word,  without,  any  exocp. 
tion,  ends  in  tho  letter  I3,  sometimes  written  Y.  The  latter  may  perhaps  he  culled 
tho  finished  or  capital  character,  hearing  an  analogy  to  the  Hcvnnftguvi  letter,  which 
is  completed  by  a  stroko  on  tho  top,  ns  this  is  by  one  below  :  fin  wo  shall  iintl  that 
most  of  tho  other  letters  admit  of  tho  same  addition.  Y,  then,  I  have  supposed  to 
represent  tho  terminal  fl  h  of  tho  Hebrew ;  or  the  short  o-micran  of  the  Greek,  dually 
because  I  find  it  upon  tho  later  series  of  coins  hearing  native  words  in  Greek  charac¬ 
ters,  which  I  described  in  my  last  essay,  p.  129 ;  that  every  word  there  ended  in  o : 
and,  as  I  then  remarked,  M.  Bumauf  explains  that  sound,  in  tho  Zend,  to  he  the 
constant  representative  of  tho  masculine  nominative  termination  of  the  Sanskrit  as, 
or  Grook  os.1  The  letter  o  never  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  us  fur  at  least,  as 
my  experience  proves.  Somo  resemblance  exists  between  it  and  the  Zend  o ;  hut  no 
letter  in  tho' known  Pehlvi  alphabets  ean  ho  compared  with  it.  [T  s.] 

(4)  U  or  y  m.  Of  this  lottor  wo  liavo  three  examples ;  one,  initial,  in  Mmantlmr, 
two,  medial,  in  JErmaiou  and  Aniimachou :  tlicro  can  he  no  doubt  therefore  of  its 
being  equivalent  to  m,  although  it  differs  essentially  from  all  the  recognised  forms  of 
this  lottor  in  tho  Pohlvi  alphabets  of  sculptures  and  coins,  It  should  ha  remarked, 
howovor,  that,  in  tiro  caso  of  Mmandrou,  it  is  affected  with  a  vowel  mark,  rh ;  which, 
for  reasons  afterwards  to  ho  brought  forward,  I  suppose  to  lie  the  short  i  or  taunt. 
Sometimes  a  dot  is  soon  undor  this  letter,  which  may  have  the  power  of  some  other 
vowel,  probably  tho  short  a.  [  \j  =  If  »j.] 

(6)  A  A  or  y.  This  lottor  occurs  in  Azou,  'VA%  and  in  lirmaiott,  YAk/ll1  ■ 
wherein  it  represents  tho  sound  of  z  and  of  y.  It  is  analogous  therefore  to  llio 
Sanskrit  which  is  pronouncod  both  as  j  and  y.  The  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  liavo 
only  the  letter  z  for  tho  former  sound.  Nothing  liko  this  letter  is  found  in  thu  other 
Pehlvi  alphabets,  in  the  same  position.  [/\  =  g/,] 

(6)  p  p.  Of  this,  two  examples  arc  found ;  om  in  Apollodoiou,  'p'qi.Hl'9;  tho 
other  in  PhUoxmou,  'pC'h-Hhi  whero  it  probably  stands  in  lieu  of  the  aspirated  p. 

[b- **] 

(7)  £  n.  Of  this  letter  we  find  instances  in  Mmandrou,  Y££di  (JMinnno),  and  in 

the  example  of  Philoxmou  last  cited.  Thero  aro  others  loss  decided,  and  somo  un¬ 
certainty  prevails,  through  tho  apparent  substitution  occasionally  of  an  l  for  an  «. 
The  Pehlvi  alphabet  of  sculpturos  has  nearly  tho  samo  form  of  n.  [  £  ««,  «.] 

(8)  'll  'll  Li  o'.  In  tho  Ohaldaic,  and  its  derivative  alphabets,  so 

1  “Dans  lesanoiens  manuscrits  Zend,  6  final  roprdsonto  lasyllabo  Sancritoaj; 
comme  en  Pali  et  en  Pr&crit, ....  I'd  long  se  trouvo  d'ordinairo  A  la  fin  d'un  mot." 
— Obi.  tur  la  Gramm,  do  Sopp,  par  M.  Eug.  Bumouf. 
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the  unknown  AZ02.  Guided  by  these,  rather  than  by  the  strict  analogy  of  the 
Chaldaic,  I  would  vonturo  to  appropriate  'n  to  'l  and  >  to  d;  T,  and  tn  to  r.  As 
far,  however,  as  examples  go,  Tp  or  1  seems  to  stand  indifferently  for  the  two  former, 
and  for  t  likewise  !  Thus  in  the  two  last  syllables  of  JSumatidm,  we  find  ^PT^I  •  • 
( .  .  tido  ?)  In  the  same  of  Apottodotou,  we  have  'P'lL  .  .  and  ‘P'Yl  (. .  into  ?)  In 
AntiMcidou ,  ('P'l'h  •  .)  the  place  of  h  is  assumed  by  a  letter  different  from  any  hitherto 
found  as  such,  and  more  like  that  which  we  have  on  slender  grounds  set  down  as  an  s. 
'Ll  may  he  the  h  affected  by  a  vowel  mark,  or  with  an  r,  as  it  occurs  also  in  Etteratidoti. 

i> -■»*•] 

It  is  only  conventionally,  therefore,  that  I  shall  in  future  reserve 

(8)  for  k  (and  perhaps  17).  =  rf  f.] 

(9)  or  ^  for  d  (sometimes  misused  for  t  ?). 

(10)  lor^ftrr.  [  1  —  ^ 

The  same  confusion  will  he  perceived  in  tho  uppermost  of  the  Haksh-i  Kustam 
inscriptions  in  Her  Porter’s  ‘Travels,’  tho  most  faithful  representation  of  those 
antiquities  which  we  possess.  Many  reasons  would  induce  mo  to  suppose  this 
alphabet  to  bo  the  same  as  ours,  the  7c,  l,  d,  and  r  are  so  nearly  allied;  but  the  m 
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the  names  of  Greet  princes,  which  may  account,  for  its  absence  there ;  lmt  in  the 
native  words,  its  use  is  almost  constant,  and  it  frequently  preeedes  Y\  forming  tho 
diphthong  do,  so  provident  in  Zend  words.  It  is  moreover  identical  in  form  with  tho 
«  6f  the  sculptured  Poldvl  inscriptions  in  Persia.  No  instunee  occurs  of  its  beginning 
a  word,  [q  =  /.] 

Several  othor  letters  aro  met  with,  for  which  counterparts  in  Greek  cannot  ho  so 
easily  assigned.  Some  seem  to  he  mere  variations  of  form ;  lmt  the  knowledge  of 
them  will  bo  essential  before  the  writing  on  the  cylinder  mu  he  deciphered. 

(10)  i  scons  to  terminate  words,  and  may  therefore  lie  equivalent-  to  '■p.  On 
tho  coin, 'pi.  xviii.,  5),  the  eomhination  ^  occurs,  which  hears  a  strong  rescmhlimon 
to  tho  word  malak,  as  written  in  the  ordinary  form  of  1’ehlvl ;  hut.  if  the  two 
languages  were  exhibited  on  one  coin,  tho  distinction  would  lone  been  more  marked. 

(17)  Li 'll  some  cases,  seems  a  badly  written  'a :  in  others,  it  takes  the  place  of 

in-,  as  in  'pf  Ldi  mimtno.  In  some  examples  it  would  lie  best  explained  ns  a  vowel, 
ns  in  the  first  syllable  of  Jiim-utidou  .  .  .  .  LV,  also  found  written  .  .  .  .  3  if  ;  and 
both  those  forms  approach  that  of  tho  1’ehlvl  vowels  e  and  it.  [  "^  5^  ’  1 

(18)  H,.  This  letter  may  naturally  he  supposed  to  he  a  variation  in  writing  of  V), 

which  I  have  imagined  to  lie.  tho  letter  k ,  or  ti,  iill'eeted  with  the  vowel-mark  i ;  hut 
so  many  examples  may  ho  shown  in  which  they  represent  t  or  ti,  that  perhaps  hath 
(terns  should  lie  properly  given  to  that  letter.  ti,  and  Ms  tR/**.] 

(10)  f .  This  letter  constantly  occurs  on  tlm  Vherrmt  coins,  and  on  them  only. 
It  may  ho  the  H,  inverted;  hut  ns  the  form  p  also  occurs  once  on  the  coins,  ami  very 
frequently  on  tho  cylinders,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  a  distinct  existence.  I  have  no 
authority  for  its  value. 

(20)  %.  This  letter  is  found  representing  the  Greek  x  in  Jntimao/iom,  it  law  a 

considerable  likeness  to  tho  eh  of  the  common  I’ehlvi.  [5  *§[  /Wi.] 

(21)  J,.  Tho  curvo  at  tho  lower  end  of  the  second  steoko  of  this  letter  alone 
distinguishes  it  from  tins  h,  or  p ;  on  the  cylinders  it  generally  1ms  tlm  curvo :  the 
tail  is  there  extended  below  the  line,  and  sometimes  looped.  [  T|  yi«.] 

(22)  vh  may  bo  a  variation  of  the  supposed  s  > ;  or  it  may  ho  the  k  affected  by  a 
vowel-mark :  it  is  a  common  letter  on  tho  cylinders.  Sometimes  tho  hook  is 
introduced  on  tho  opposite  sido  of  the  stem,  and  this  form  may  ho  a  different 
vowel  affection  of  the  '-|  or  It.  ['h  =  op  *.] 

(23)  dfr .  This  mark,  which  wears  rntluir  tho  look  of  nn  ornament,  is  found  on  tho 
■  coins  having  Hercules  for  tho  reverse,  and  on  thorn  only.  I  should  not  have  included 
it  among  tho  letters,  had  it  not  so  closely  resembled  tho  Aruliieo-Persic.  farm  of  a, 
depicted  in  Lichtenstein’s  table.  He  thcro  states  it  to  belong  to  the  Sassunian  coins, 
hut  I  have  not  remarked  it  on  any  that  I  liavo  examined,  either  in  hooks  or  cabinets. 
[fTRjrii  ?] 

(24)  n.  This  letter  may  ho  a  variety  of  A,  or  it  may  ho  a  distinct  letter.  On  the 
cylinders  it  has  a  tall  stroke  in  tho  contro  (jfj)  •  taking  tlm  appearance  of  an  inverted 
trident.  I  should  have  boon  inclined  to  pronounce  it  si  or  ji,  had  I  not  already 
appropriated  A  to  this  syllabic  form.  [  n  =,  ^  a.] 

I  need  not  say  that  all  tho  abovo  explanations  aro  open  to  correction ;  and  I  fully 
expect  that,  beforo  tho  end  of  tho  yoar,  tho  loarnod  members  of  tlm  Asiatic  Society  of 
Paris,  who  have  now  boforo  tlioir  oyos  tho  coins  whonco  most  of  my  data  have  been 
derived,  with  all  that  I  had  vonturod  to  guoss  upon  them  communicated  by  letter, 
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will  have  developed  tlie  wliolo  alphabet  with  an  accuracy  not  to  be  attained  ex¬ 
cept  through  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Parthia  and 


The  only  types  of  the  Pehlvi  character,  which  which  we  can  institute  a  c8m-  . 
'parison  of  the  abovo  alphabet,  are  those  derived  from  the  imperfectly-deciphered 
coins  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persian  monarchs ;  and  the  inscriptions  on  the 
sculptures  at  Naksh-i  Eustam,  Naksh-i  Enjab,  and  the  T£tk-i  bosthn.  These  are 
attributed  to  the  same  period,  on  the  certain  authority  of  the  names  of  Bibak,  his  son 
Ardashlr,  and  grandson  Shhpfrr,  found  not  only  in  the  Pehlvi,  but  also  in  the  Greek 
version,  which  fortunately  accompanies  somo  of  tho  inscriptions.  The  Baron  do  Sacy, 
to  whoso  ‘  Memoircs  sur  les  divers  Antiquites  do  la  Perse,’  tho  loamod  world  was  in¬ 
debted  for  tho  restoration  of  those  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity,  was  only  able  to 
deal  with  one  form  of  tho  Pehlvi,  namely,  that  situated  below  the  Greek  (see  Kor  Portor, 
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vowels,  long  and  short,  distinguishes  it  essentially  from  tho  alphabets  of  Semitic 

Having  thus  completed  our  survey  of  the  characters  found  on  the  Hadrian  coins, 
and  on  tdic  curious  inscriptions  extracted  from  the  Topes  (in  which  latter,  however, 
wc  must  expect  to  find  such  deviations  from  ealigraphy  as  a  written  text,  naturally 
exhibits),  let  us  now  apply  mu-  uncertain  knowledge,  with  circumspection,  to  tho 
various  names  and  titles  on  tho  coins  themselves,  anil  see  how  they  may  he  rend  in 
Roman  characters. 

Plato  xii.  contains  them  all  arranged,— Hint,  according  to  the  full  inscriptions; 
secondly,  with  tho  names  anil  titles  separated.  From  wlml  has  hecn  mini  above,  T 
would  venture  thus  to  express  the  names  of  tho  Greek  sovereigns  in  Roman  lei  tors. 

Apollodotou,  A)mladado\  Autilakidou,  A fikuliktii/o)  Autiumehou,  Atimaeka ; 
Azou,  Ajo  or  Ayo ;  Azilisou,  AJilim ;  Kucrntidou,  Kukratuia ;  Krnution,  Jirmuyo ; 
Monnndrou,  Mimno  or  Mi/lano ;  1’hiloxenou,  I’ulaliiio  or  I’nhikiim  •,  T.ysiou, 
limto,oz  Litatot  Nouou,  Tklalidoi  (Iiindpherron,  t'mvio  wtmti/o }  J 

It  must  ho  confessed  that,  many  of  these  are  highly  unsatisfactory,  especially  tho 
last  three.  Tho  name  of  Kadphises  is  omitted,  us  being  still  more  indistinct. 

Turning  now  to  the  titles  and  epithets,  it  does  not  seem  difficult,  to  recognise  tho 
same  appellation  for  ‘king,’  and  ‘king  of  kings,’  ns  is  rend  on  the  .sculptured  inscrip¬ 
tions  at  Naksh-i  Rustam,  and  on  tho  Snssaninn  coins;— imlako  and  malahw-mtthtko 
(for  maUkdn-malakd).  'When  another  epithet  is  introduced,  such  as  ‘the  great 
king  of  kings,’  it  is  found  interposed  between  the  words  mulnkaa  and  mahtko. 
Tho  same  form  of  expression  exists  in  tho  Hebrew,  UntCI  tote  Wimta^D, 
‘rex  maximas  rex  Assyria.’  Every  one  will  remark  the  close  resemblance  of  this 
expression  with  our  text;  as  well  ns  of  tOPD  |N3?D— the  l’ehlvl  title  of  tho 
Persian  sculptures— with  HTVU  'PSi'TVU ;  the  terminations  only  being  different, 
«s  might  ho  expected  in  a  different  dialect.  Hut,  if  the  language  of  our  coins  ho 
Zend,  tho  word  mclek,  ‘king,’  should  not  he  expected  in  it ;  especially  when  we  after¬ 
wards  find  it  replaced  by  no  and  rao  nana  rao,  on  tho  Knnerkus  coins.  It  was 
this  circumstanco  that  led  me  to  imagine  tho  reading  might  1m  mahardtr,  hut  tho 
combination  mahardo-ma/mro  is  inadmissible,  and  overthrows  the  conjecture. 

Pass  wo  now  to  tho  next  title  of  most  common  occurrence,  'Fl'l'l,  or  T'OTCT 
2OTHP02,  ‘  tho  Saviour.’  By  our  system,  this  must  ho  rendered  either  nkitkii, 
radako,  or  radado.  Now  tho  first  of  these  throe  forms  is  precisely  what  might  ho 
expected  to  bo  tho  Zend  reading  of  tho  Sanskrit  word  rakshaka ,  ‘saviour,’ 

and  that  alone  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  adoption  as  the  true  reading  of 

The  title,  METAAOT  BA2IAEH2,  first,  wo  arc  told,  assumed  hyEucratides,  belongs  to 
so  many  of  his  successors,  that  wc  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  tho  exact  version  of  tho 
term  in  tho  Pehlvi.  Thors  aro,  however,  decidedly  two  readings  of  it ;  one,  'RSl'n'nU.'n, 
tho  other  'PU.'tH.'li  with  tho  omission  of  tho  duplicated  letter  in  tho  centre.  Tho 
.  obvious  rendering  of  these  two  expressions  would  ho  kdk-kdo  anil  kdkdo.  But  I  find 
in  M.  Burnouf  s  ‘  Commontairo,’  that  tho  Zend  word  for  ‘  groat  ’  is  mere,  from  tho 
Sanskrit  mahd,  to  which  our  torm  has  no  rosomhlanco  whatever.  It  has  most  simi- 

1  [In  lieu  of  complicating  the  pinto  with  this  alphabet,  I  propose  to  insert  here¬ 
after  (Art.  XXI.)  a  typo  sonos  of  tho  Zend  and  euch  othor  Oriental  Alphabets  ns 
may  be  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  tho  Bpocial  quostion  of  Baotrianpnliuography.] 

,  8  [  As  these  have  been,  in  many  instances,  rectified  by  Prinsop  himself,  I  rofor  tho 
reader  to  his  latest  paper  on  the  subject :  Art.  XXI.] 
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Fig.  2.  A  ho - -  —  - 

beautiful  coin,  similar  to  one  depicted  in 
Obverse.— Head  of  the  king,  with  helmet : 
-  Reverse. — Ilorculcs  standing :  inscriptioi: 


AaATUOOI.ES. 

Fig.  3.  A  silver  coin  of  Agnthoelcs,  in  the  Ventura  collection. 

Obverse. — A  well  executed  head,  with  the  royal  fillet  :  sliort  curly  hair. 

'  Reverse.— Jupiter  standing,  holding  a  small  female  ligurc,  having  apparently  a 
flambeau  in  either  hand :  on  the  sides,  BA2IAKn2  Al'AeoKAEOTS,  with  a  pec.ul'iar 
monogram. 

Tho  general  appearance  of  the  heiul,  and  ef  the  llgure  on  the  reverse,  resomlile 
tho  unique  coin  of  lleliocles  which  Mr.  Wilson  lias  skotehed  for  me  from  A'iseonti’s 
work.  Should  thoro  Iutvo  been  any  indistinctness  in  tho  (list  two  letters  of  the 
name  of  that  coin,  wo  may  Had  reason  to  orase  lleliocles  from  the  llaetriau  monarchy, 
and  to  substitute  Agatlioclcs,  of  whom  Mr.  Masson  has  already  made  known  to  ns 
ton  very  peculiar  copper  coins,  (.Tour.  As.  See.  Hong.,  iii.,  pi.  ix.  ilg.  17.)  Tho 
inscription  in  RehlvS  (?)  on  tho  reverse  of  those  coins  proves  Unit  they  belong  to.  a 
Baotrian  prineo,  and  aro  not  to  bo  ascribed  to  Alexander's  general  of  the  same  name, 
who  is  nowhere  assorted  to  have  assumed  tho  regal  power.  The  name  is  common 
enough.  It  was  in  rovengo  for  a  grievous  insult  offered  to  his  family  hy  one 
Agnthoelcs,  prefect  of  the  provinces  beyond  tho  Euphrates,  under  Antincliuu  Thons, 
(n.  o.  250,)  that  tho  Scythian  Arsacea  was  roused  to  establish  independent  dominion 
in  Fnrthia.  The  samo  party  may  have  followed  the  example  of  assuming  tho  title  of 
king  in  some  province  of  Hactria.  That  tho  coin  docs  not  belong  to  Agatlioclcs  of 
Syracuse  I  can  now  nssort  with  eouiidenco,  having  before  me  the  most,  beautiful 
plates  of  tho  coins  of  that  sovereign,  (whose  name  is  always  written  ill  the  Doric 
gonitivo  Agathoolm ,  or  Agathodcios)  in  tho  ‘  Trvsor  ile  Xtmimialiqtit,’  now  under 
publication  at  Paris. 

Fin.  4.  Ono  of  two  copper  coins  of  Mayus,  (or,  ?Nayus)  in  tho  Ventura 
collection. 

Obvbrsb. — Head  of  an  olopliaut,  with  proboscis  elevated ;  a  hell  hanging  round 
the  nook. 

Reverse. — Tho  Caducous  of  Mercury,  on  tho  sides  of  which  the  words,  BA2IAE- 
02  MATOT,  and  a  monogram  composed  of  tho  letters  M  and  I. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  name,  nor  can  it  he  read  as  a  Greek  word  in  its  present 
shape,  although  tho  characters  aro  perfectly  distinct  on  the  coin,  and  tho  stylo  of 
engraving  corresponds  with  tho  early  and  puro  Greek  types.  There  is  no  Pehlvi 
inscription.  Could  tho  third  letter  ho  read  as  a  gamma ,  the  name  MAFOT  might 
denote  tho  union  of  tho  ofifico  of  chief  priest  of  tho  Magi  with  that  of  king,  and  tho 
elephant’s  head,  found  on  the  coins  of  Monandor  and  of  Demetrius,  might  enable  ns 
to  appropriate  tho  present  medal  to  ono  or  tho  other  of  those  princes. 


Eocratides, 

Figs.  5  to  10.  Coins  of  Eucratidos  tho  Groat. 

Fig.  6.  A  silver  tetradrachma,  badly  oxccutod.  (Ventura,) 

Orversb. — Iload  of  tho  king,  holmetod. 

Reverse.— Two  Baotrian  horsomon,  (or  Castor  and  Pollux,)  with  wings  on  their 
shoulders,  and  lances;  tho  two  first  letters  of  tho  legend  corrupt,  PV2IAEfl2 
MEFAAOT  ETKPATAOY ;  monogram,  M. 

Fig.  6,  A  beautiful  didraclima,  of  tho  samo  prince.  (Ventura.) 
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Ivnm's, 

Pigs.  11,  12,  13.  Three  srnnll  silver  coins,  inserteil  in  this  plate,  because  their 
inscriptions  are  entirely  Greek,  though  they  have  no  other  pretension  to  ho  counted 
with  Bnctrinn  coins.  The  appearance  of  the  head-dress  in  the  third  is  rather 
Arsacidan,  hut  the  names  and  titles  are  altogether  novel  and  curious.  1.  have  selected 
tho  three  most  legible  among  several  coins  in  inv  possession.  The  first  two  are  of 
Mohan  Mil's,  the  third  of  Kurfumit  'All's,  eoilection.  The  nunio  of  KAA02 
is  altogether  unknown. 

Tho  heads  on  the  oliverso  of  all  these  coins  seem  to  helong  to  difl’erent  persons; 
tlm  standing  warrior  on  tho  reverse  is  alike  in  all,  anil  the  inscription  on  the  two  Unit 

KUJAOT  MAKAP . PAHHPOY.  On  the  third  coin,  the  titles  differ,  and 

aro  illegible,  hut  tho  name  KhlA,  ...  is  the  same. 

AIknakdkk. 

(pi.  xiv.) 

Although  Menander  ia  well-known  to  have  preceded  Huerutides  in  date,  1  have 
preferred  separating  his  coins  from  the  genuine  ISnvtriun  group,  anil  classifying  them 
with  those  of  ApolloilotuR,  Antilakides,  etc.,  as  a  distinct  series,  on  account  of  the 
essential  difference  in  their  style  of  execution.  Their  native  legends,  also,  seem  to 
denoto  a  different  locality.  Menander,  before  lie  came  to  the  throne  of  Iinelria 
proper,  had,  it  is  supposed,  formed  an  independent  dominion  in  tho  morn  southern 
provinces  on  tho  Indus,  This  may  he  tlm  reason  of  tho  deviation  from  tho  Syrian 
typo  of  coin,  so  remarkably  preserved  by  tho  earlier  sovereigns  of  ltaetriu. 

Figs.  1,  2,  3.  Ono  silver  and  two  copper  coins  of  Menander. 

Fig.  1.  A  silver  licmidrauhmu,  weighing  37  grains,  (one  from  Karfimat ' Alt ;  a 
duplicate  from  Gernril,)  differing  from  thoso  depicted  in  Masson's  plates,  and  from 
Swinoy's  coin  described  in  the  ‘  Jour.  As,  Son.  Hung.'  vol.  ii.,  p.  '11111.  [p.  'Hi.] 

Obyeusu. — Hoad  facing  tho  left:  on  the  margin,  I1A2IAE£12  2OTHP02  MENAN- 
APOT :  a  kind  of  acoptro,  or  crook,  lying  on  tint  shoulder, 

Ruvehsk. — Minerva  with  Jupiter's  thunderbolt,  facing  the  rigid ;  l'chlvi  legend, 
malaktlo  rakako  mbmno ,  and  monogram  (sen  1  Jour.  As.  Sue.  Bengal,'  vol.  iii.p.  Hit.) 
[Mkhtirajasa  Trndatasa  MenadmsaJ 

Fig.  2  has  already  been  drawn  anil  (lescribod  by  Masson,  vol.  ii. 

^_Fig.  3  differs  from  Masson's  tig.  1,  in  the  figure  of  the  Victory  on  tho  reverse. 


Figs.  4, 6.  Two  silver  coins  of  Apollodotus,  both  in  the  Ventura  cabinet;  of  tlm 
first  the  number  is  considerable ;  tho  latter  is  new,  and  of  very  beautiful  execution. 

Fig.  4  has  already  boon  described  from  Swinoy's  coin  in  ‘Jour.  As.  Hoe.  lieng.’ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  40C.  The  legend  on  tho  obverse  is  hero  quite  distinct  BA2IAEX12 
2QTHP02  KAI  4IAOIIATOP02  AnOAAOAOTOT.  The  l'chlvi  inscription  on  the 
reverse,  however,  has  no  addition  for  the  words  sal  AiAowaropos,  being  simply  . 
[M&h&rajasa  Tradatasa  Apaladtitasa.] 

Fig.  6  has  on  tho  obverse,  tho  Indiaft  elephant,  with  a  monogram,  and  the  usual 
title ;  _  and  on  tho  revorse,  a  Brtihmani  hull,  with  tho  same  l'chlvi  legend. 

,  ,?%•  ?  is  a  0t!PP01'  coin  in  Swinoy’s  collection,  tlm  precise  follow  to  that  described 
by  Tod,  m  tho  1  Transactions  of  tho  Royal  Asiatic  Society.1 

Figs.  7  and  8  a: 


10  Royal  Asiatic  Society.' 
■"""  ■> — —il  squarO'  eo . ■ 


„  .  — . . — „ - . copper  coins  brought  down  by 

Mohan  Lhl.  They  aro  nearly  tho  samo  ns  tho  coin  in  Humes'  eoilection  (‘  Jour.  As. 
Soo.  Bengal,'  vol.  n.  pi.  xi.  [ii.]  fig.  7,1  which,  I  then  supposed  to  lie  a  Menander, 
hut  which  I  am  now  ahlo  to  recognise  by  its  l’chlvi  legend.  Tho  examples  on  these 
corns;  aro  decisive  of  the  orthography  of  rahihp  =*  2ATHP05. 


Antilakides. 
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this  prince  and  the  next,  AT2I02,  belong  to  a  separate  dynasty.  Ho  detents  the 
conical  emblem  of  the  reverso  on  ono  coin  of  Euoratidcs,  I  have  not,  however,  found 
any  of  the  sort.  One  description  will  servo  for  all. 

Obverse.— Head  of  the  sovereign,  with  the  legend,  BA2IAEH2  NIKH'I.OPOT 
ANTIAAKIAOT.  , 

Reverse. — Two  plumes  waving  over  two  coiueal  caps,  (or  Pbco-luvcs).  Muno- 
’ -low,  7C2,  and  Pehlvi  inscription,  maltihio  tyatado  atilikado,  (or  }  ntiht- 


likado  [Mhlitm^iisa  jaytulharasa  Autifilikidnsa.] 


Pig.  12.  A  copper  quadrangular  coin  of  Lysius,  similar  to  two  in  Mubmu’b 
sorioa  of  Ambus :  the  Hint  letter  is  (dourly  an  l  in  Crook,  and  this  reading  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  tho  l’chlvi  d).  Tho  monograms  are  the  same  ns  tho  last  coin. 

Obverse.— Head  of  tho  king;,  with  the  legend,  BA2IAER5  ANIKHTOT  AT2I0T. 


(pi.  xv.) 

I  have  designed  in  this  pinto,  from  the  Ventura  collection,  several  very  interesting 
coins,  of  now  names  and  features,  for  which  no  locality  can  ns  yet  he  assigned.  As 
almost  all  of  them  hoar  Pehlvi  inscriptions,  they  nro  evidently  Ilaetrian ;  lint  to 
admit  them  into  tho  regular  series  of  that  dynasty,  would  greatly  extend  tho 
catalogue  of  its  princes.  They  rather  hear  out  the  fact  of  there  having  been  several 
potty  indepondont  dynasties,  like  that  at  Nysn,  fur  which  Masson  ondvavoura  to  set 
apart  some  of  the  coins  to  ho  presently  mentioned. 

Fig.  1.  A  fine  silver  coin  of  Pliiloxomis,  in  the  Ventura  collodion.  Thin  liainn 
was  homo  by  ono  of  Alexander's  generals,  to  whom  Cilicia,  west  of  this  Euphrates, 
. d,  in  tho  division  of  his  conquests.  The  coin,  therefore,  cannot  belong  to 


i,  though  his  titlo  of  ‘  unconquorcd’  would  o 


propensity. 

Obverse. 


a  power  nnd  v 


Obverse. — Head  of  tho  prince,  in  a  helmet  similar  to  that  of  EucrutidoB :  legend, 
BASIAEflS  ANIKHTOT  -MAOEENOT. 

Reverse. — Tho  prince  on  horseback ;  monogram  formed  of  two  a's  :  legend  in 
Pehlvi,  [MGMrajasa  Apailihataaa  Pilasiuasa.] 

Fig.  2.  A  Bquaro  coppor  coin  of  tho  sumo  prinoo,  nearly  allied  to  those  of  tho 
last  plate. 

Obverse. — A  fcmalo  figuro  holding  tho  cornucopia.  Greek  legend,  and  liiono- 

^  Reverbe. — Tho  Brlihmani  hull,  with  tho  same  Pehlvi  legend,  and  tho  letter  "q  as 
a  monogram. 


Fig.  3.  A  small  silver  coin  of  Antimaolins,  also  a  now  prince.  Tho  character  of 
tho  horseman  connects  it  with  tho  preceding ;  tho  portrait  of  the  princo  is  wanting, 
nor  can  I  find  any  record  of  his  namo  preserved. 

Obverse.— Victory  or  Famo :  legend,  BA2IAF.n2  NIKH40P0T  ANTIMAXOT. 

Reverse.— Ilorsoman,  and  Pclilvi  inscription.  [  Mklikrujnsa  Jay&dlmr&sa 
Antimkkliasa.] 

Fig.  4.  A  copper  coin  rooognisod  to  bulling  to  Antinmehus,  from  tho  Pohlvl 
namo.  (Ventura.) 

Nonus. 

Fig.  6,  A  silver  coin  of  Nonus,  in  tho  snrno  stylo  as  the  last,  nnd  without 
portnut.  (Ventura.) 

Oeverse.— Ilorsoman,  with  couclioil  lance ;  scarf  round  tho  neck,  part  of  tho 
logond  visiblo,  BA2IAEH2  ....  NflNOT.  [ONflNOT.] 

Reverse. — Soldier  holding  a  spear ;  namo  in  Pehlvi,  [Spalharasn.] 
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Fig  10.  A  square  copper  coin  of  tlio  same  prim'c,  in  which  his  title  of  joe-yoko « 
is  apparent.  The  stylo  of  tlio  copper  coinage,  compared  with  the  silver,  in  all  the 
above,  connects  them  with  the  Menander  and  Apoltndntus  group.  [This  is  also  a 
coin  of  Yonones  and  Spalhurcs.  Onv.  BA21AEH2  BA2IAEAN  MEI’AAOT  ONX1NOT. 
IIev.  .  .  .  Dhamikasn  Spulh&riisii.] 


Kg.  0.  The  some  tut  Masson's  Ho.  44.  the  name  is  it  .  .  #  . . , 

and  if  restored  from  the  IVhlvi,  which  is  unite  distinct,  it  is  nnimelligildc,  Hlitizuu : 
the  titles  are  of  a  paramount  sovereign :  the  Greek  letters  corrupted. 

Onvnnsi’.. — Thu  king  holding  u  sceptre,  BA2IAKW2  BA2IAKUJN  METAAOT. 
[pnAAIPISOT.] 

Kkvbukk.— .Inpitof  scaled  in  his  chair.  |  MMifirojasu  Mahatakasa  Spalirisasa.] 

Figs.  7,  8.  Tlio  grandiloquent  titles  iti  these  are  the  same  as  the  last,  and  both, 
perhaps,  on  that  account,  should  he  classed  with  tlio  Azos  series,  in  tlm  next  two 
plates,  which  him  invariably  the  title  'great  king  of  kings,' 1 

Fig.  9.  This  squiiru  cupper  coin  has  the  precise  Htyle  of  Nouns  and  the  Azilisos 
device. 

OnvKKSE. — A  horseman  with  emirlied  lance :  letters  visible  of  the  legend, 
BA2IAEA2  NIKATOPOT  AAEA'&OPOT  ?  [2IMATPI02  AIKAIOT  AAKA40T  TOT 
BA2IAEB2-] 

Kkveusk.— A  seated  figure,  probably  Hercules.  Pelilvi  legend,  though  sharply 
cat,  not  unintelligible.  [SpuMrn  pntrtisa  Dhamiusn  Spalngauuumsa.] 

Fig.  11.  The,  title,  'king  of  kings’  is  also  visible  on  this  eoin,  with  the  emblem 
of  an  elephant  on  the  obverse.  The  king,  seated  on  n  ranch,  is  placed  on  the 
rovorso.  No  nutivo  legend  is  trnccalde.  [Major  Cunningham  1ms  a  coin  of  this  typo 
with  tho  logond,  BA2IABA2  BA2IAEHN  METAAOT  MATOT,  tiuvmisu:  Atym/inj/ 
Mahatam  Udyasa.] 

Figs.  12,  13,  14,  belong  to  a  series  of  coins  sui  yaicrit :  the  two  first  are  of  tlm 
Ventura  eolleetion,  the  third  from  Masson's  plates.  The  head  fills  the  obverse, 
while  tlm  title,  in  corrupt  Oracle,  surrounds  u  well  executed  lmrHO  on  tlm  reverse,  It 
is  probable  that  all  tlm  ‘horse’  coius  belong  to  one  locality :  Haetria  was  famous  for  its 
fine  breed  of  this  noble  animal ;  hut  ho  is  generally  represented  inimnted  by  a  warrior. 
This  coin,  and  No.  8,  are  the  only  ones  on  which  lie  appears  naked.  Tlm  extended 
arm  of  tlio  prinoo  on  tlio  obvorso  is  a  point  of  agreement  with  the.  common  coin, 
fig.  2S  ofpl.xvii. 


(lO.xvL.wii.) 

Wo  now  como  to  a  series  of  coinB  exceedingly  numerous,  and  of  various  device, 
boaring  the  name  of  a  prince  altogether  unknown  to  history.  It  was  front  a  coin 
presented  by  Molian  Ltd,  (Gerard’s  compagnon-dc-voyugc,)  to  Dr.  Grant,  that  I  first 
recognised  tlio  namo  of  this  sovereign,  many  of  whose  coins  had  passed  through  my 
bands  before  m  Burnes’  collection,  and  ill  Masson’s  plates,  without  presenting  a 
logond  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  decypkcrcd.  Gen.  Venture's  eolleetion  also  possessed 
many  very  distinct  coins  of  Azos,  and  his  name,  either  in  Greek  or  in  Pelilvi,  was 
then  traced  through  a  series  of  coins  that  had  been  given  to  other  monnrehs. 

Tko  titlo  of  Azos  is  alwayB  BA2IAE02  BA2IAEX1N  METAAOT  AZOT  :  in  Pelilvi, 
malakdo  kakkilo  maldla  ajo,  or  ayo.  [Mfili6.mja.Ha  ltajarajasa  or  Bajadhirajasa 
Mahatasa  Ayasa.]  Tho  namo  is  gonorolly  set  upright  under  tlm  device  both  in 
Greek  and  Pelilvi;  but  on  oocasionul  exception  occurs,  as  in  fig.  12,  where  it  runs 

i  [No.  7.  is  proved,  by  a  inoro  perfect  coin  in  Major  Cunningham's  unpublished 
plate  x.  fig.  14,  to  bolong  to  MayuB,  Tho  samo  authority  confirms  tho  attribution  of 
No,  8  to  Azos,  pi.  xii.  12.] 
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continuously  with  the  rest  of  tho  marginal  legend.  None  of  tho  coius  of  Azos  boar 
his  head,  nor  in  general  have  they  his  effigy,  unless  tho  seated  figure  in  figs.  12  and 
13  represent  him,  as  is  probably  tho  case,  seated  on  a  cushioned  throne,  with  a  sceptro 
on  his  lap.  Tho  mode  of  sitting,  it  should  ho  remarked,  is  entirely  oriental,  and  the 
animals  depicted  are  such  as  belong  peculiarly  to  tho  East — tho  elephant,  tho 
Briihimml  bull,  tliu  lion,  and  tho  Boutrina  camel.  Tho  cyphors  or  symbols  on  tho 
roverso  of  these  coins  seem  evidently  compounded  of  I’chlvi  letters,  on  tho  same 
principle  ns  thoso  of  the.  more  genuine  Greek  coins,  from  Greek  bitters;  they  may 
probably  denote  dates,  lmt  it  will  require  much  labour  to  establish  this  point,  and  tho 
samo  symbol  appearing  on  coins  of  very  different  devices,  as  on  figs.  2  and  11,  rather 
militates  against  the  supposition. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  tho  coinage  of  fliis  period,  that  tho  pieces  were  of  a  vary 
debased  metal,  washed  over  with  silver  somewhat  in  tho  manner  of  tho  coins  of  tho 
ltoman  emperor,  Gallienus,  and  his  successors,  and  denominated  1  billion  ’  by  nmnis- 
matologists.  Is  it  possible  that  the  scarcity  of  silver  to  which  the  origin  of  this 
species  of  coin  1ms  boon  attributed  in  tho  West,  had  extended  oven  to  India?  if  so,  it 
will  fix  tho  date  to  the  latter  half  of  tho  third  century.  At  any  rate,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  tho  system  was  copied  from  tho  Roman  coma,  to  which  many  other 
circumstances  of  imitation  may  bo  traced;  among  these,  tho  soldier  trampling  on  his 
vanquished  foo  in  fig.  1-1 ;  and  the  radiated  boat  of  fig.  2G,  tho  coin  without  a  name, 
which  is  connected  with  tho  rest  of  tho  series  by  tho  equestrian  reverse,  scorns  an 
imitation  of  tlio  radiated  crown  of  tho  Roman  emperors  of  tho  same  period. 

Plate  xvi.  figs.  1,  2,  3.  Three  coins  of  Amis,  having,  on  tho  obverse,  a  Brfilimani 
bull,  and  on  the  reverse,  a  panther  or  lion.  Tho  monograms  on  nil  threo  differ : 
legends  in  Greek  and  Pehlvi  as  above  described. 

Pigs.  -1,  5.  On  these  the  bull  is  placed  with  tho  Pehlvi  on  tho  reverse,  while  a 
well-formed  elephant  occupies  the  place  of  honour  on  tho  obverse. 

Pigs,  li,  7,  H.  fn  these  the  nlueo  of  the  elephant  is  taken  by  a  Bactrion  camel 
of  two  humpB.  No  name  is  visible  on  any,  but  the  Pehlvi  word  is  plain  on  No.  8, 
and  their  general  appearance  allows  us  to  class  them  with  tho  foregoing  coins  of 


Pig.  0.  Hero  a  horseman,  with  couched  spear,  in  a  square  or  frame,  occupies  the 
obvorso,  and  the  hull  again  the  roverso :  the  word  Azo n  is  distinct  on  both  sides.  Tho 
dovico  and  attitude  of  tlio  horsoman  will  bo  soon  to  link  this  series  with  tlio  coins  of 
Nouos,  Axilios,  and  others,  that  are  ns  yet  nameless. 

„  yis"-  10, 11.  A  figure  seated  on  a  chair,  holding  a  cornucopia,  marks  tho  obvorso 
of  this  variety;  while  on  tlio  reverse,  wo  perceive  a  Hercules  or  Morcury.  It  was 
from  fig.  11,  (a  coin  presented  by  Mohan  L&l  to  Dr.  Grant,)  that  I  first  discovered 
tlio  name  AZOT,  afterwards  traceable  on  so  many  others. 

Pigs.  12,  13.  The  obvorso  of  this  variety  affords  important  information  in  tho 
nttitudo  of  tho  seated  princo.  It  plainly  proves  him  to  bo  oriental. 

Tho  scarf  on  the  oroct  figure  of  the  rovorso  is  also  peculiar.  This  coin  accords 
with  ono  depicted  in  tlio  Maniityfda  plate,  vol.  iii.  pi.  xxvi.  [viii.]  fig.  2. 

Plato  xvii.,  fig.  14  is  ono  of  six  coins  in  tlio  Ventura  cabinot  of  tho  same  type. 
Tho  soldier  trampling  on  a  prostrate  foo  betokens  Bomo  victory.  Tho  female  figure 
on  tlio  rovorso,  enveloped  in  flowers,  seemed  to  point  to  somo  mythological  metamor¬ 
phosis.  Tlio  namo  and  titles  are  distinct, 


Pigs.  15,  10,  17,  18f  19,  20,  21,  aro  all  closely  allied,  while  thoy  servo  to  explain 
figfl.ll,  12,  and  15,  in  tlio  plate,  of  Burnes’  coins,  (‘Jour.  As.  Soc.Bong.,'  ii.,p.  314,) 
and  figs.  30,  31,  32,  33,  45,  of  Masson’s  fourth  sories,  (vol.  iii.  pi.  x.)  Thoy  aro  for 
tho  most  part  of  copper,  plated,  or  billion,  and,  in  consequence,  well  preserved;  the 
singlo  Pehlvi  lottos  9>  1.  and  V  may  ho  observed  as  monograms,  besides  tho 
usual  compounds.  On  21  and  22  aro  tho  first  indications  of  a  firo-oltar. 

Pig.  22.  This  copper  coin  is  the  last  on  which  tho  name  <  Azos  ’  occurs,  and 
although  quite  distinct  in  tho  Pohlvl,  it  is  corrupt  and  illegible  in  the  Greek.  Tho 
device  is  similar  to  tho  preceding,  with  the  exception  of  a  curious  circular  monogram, 
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which  will  1)0  tetrad  also  on 
the  samo  coin. 

Fig.  23,  A  very  dceply-mi 


11 


s  of  Kndaphes  hereafter.  Masson's  fig.  47,  is 

wliiclt  tho  form  of 
is  now  BACIA5V0  BACIASUJN. 

mnl  the  mnnngr.im  is  the  ono 
it  with  a  ring  below  it. 
he  Greek ;  'the  conclusion  is, 
till-  field  of  the  reverse,  which 
•  u  snmll  five-nitnr. 

1  the  iilmve,  still  retaining  tlio 
he  found  in  ilg.  l  f>  of  Humes' 


t\ie  Greek  letters  is  nintermlly 
OluTHP  MErAC,  without  the  iua,uu,.u  ... ..... 

frequently  described  ns  the  ‘key’  symbol,  or  tl 

In  Pehlvi,  the  first  portion  corresponds 
unfortunately,  not  visible.  The  letter  1  npp 
hears  the  portrait  of  n  priest,  extending  Ins  In 

Figs.  24  and  25  may  bq  wifely  culled  var 
Tolilvl  on  the  reverse.  A  counterpart  of  fig. 
collection. 

'  Fig.  2(1.  This  is  by  far  the  most,  common  com  discovered  m  Ihn  Tunjftb  and 
Atohfuiistftn.  llngs-fall  have  been  sei#down  in  excellent  preservation,  and  yet 
nothing  can  be  elicited  from  them.  The  present  specimen  is  engraved  from  a  emu 
in  Col.  Stacy's  cabinet,  found  in  Mhlwh;  hut  the  same  coin  has  been  engraved  in 
tlio  ‘Asiatic  Researches,’  vnl.  xvii.;  in  Humes’  collection,  fig.  13;  also,  10  of  pi. 
xiv.,  in  the  samo  volume  :  and  in  Masson's  series,  20,  27,  23.  jt.  was  the  first  coin 
found  in  India  on  winch  Greek  characters  were  discovered  or  noticed.  The  ‘  trident’ 
monogram  connects  it  with  tlio  foregoing  series ;  hut  it  is  impossible  lo  say  to  whom 
they  noth  belong.  I  have  placed  them  next  to  Azos,  from  tlio  similarity  of  tlio 
horseman.  They  are  all  eoppor  coins,  of  high  relief,  mid  generally  in  good  pre¬ 
servation. 

Azir.mim. 

Figs.  27,  28.  ’Wore  it  not  that  the  name  of  these  two  coins  is  distinctly  AZIAI20T 
in  tlio  Greek,  and  [Ayilisluisa]  in  the  I’eldvi,  they  might  have  been  classed  in  the 
preceding  group,  especially  with  fig.  I).  The  hull  of  fig.  23  is  surmounted  hy  two 
monograms,  like  those  of  the  Lysias  coins.  .1 1  is  so  far  singular,  that  while  the  name 
of  tho  priueo  Aziliaus  seems  compounded  of  the  two  names  Azos  and  Lysius,  the 
obvorso  and  rovorso  of  Ill's  coins  should  he  counterparts  of  theirs.  The  name  itself 
is  quite  now,  and  wo  can  only  venture  to  assign  his  position  in  proximity  to  his 
prototypo,  Azos. 

HuuMiKim. 

(pi.  xviii.) 

Figs,  1,  2,  3,  4.  Ono  silvor  and  throe  copper  coiusof  Hermanis,  selected  from  a 
considerable  number,  in  order  to  develop  tho  whole  circle  of  murginul  inscription, 
seldom  complete  on  u  single  specimen.  The  description  of  one  will  serve  for  all, 
sinoo,  contrary  to  usage,  tho  impression  on  the  silver  and  copper  is  precisely  alike. 

Fig.  1.  A  silvor  coin  in  tho  Gerard  collection. 

Onvnnsn.— Tho  king’s  head  with  simple  diadem;  legend,  in  corrupted  (.’reek, 
BA2IAEA2  2ATHP02  JtrMAIDV. 

Reveusb. — Jupiter  seated;  his  right  hand  extended.  Peldvi  legend,  malakdo 
ra&itko  Urmayo.  [Mkhfirajosa.  Tradatusa  Honnnyusu.] 

Masson  supposes  Hormtons  I.  to  lmvo  reigned  at  Nysa  (hod.  JaUilfibfid,)  bccuuiic 
one  of  tlio  topos  opened  in  that  neighbourhood  contained  several  of  his  coins ;  they 
have,  howevor,  boon  found  in  oqual  abundance  in  tho  Panjtili,  and  it  will  bo  safer  in 
the  present  paucity  of  our  knowledgo  to  adhere  to  the  general  term  ‘  Hadrian, ' 
without  attempting  to  subdivide  tlio  Greek  dominion  into  the  separate  states  of  which 
it  probably  consisted  throughout  tho  whole  period  of  their  rul#. 

IlNADriiEiiieos. 

Figs.  6,  6,  7,  8.  Four  coins  of  tlio  princo  mado  known  to  us  hy  Masson  under  tho 
name  of  ‘  Unadphorrus.’  They  aro  numerous,  of  rudu  fubrio,  and  more  clear  on  the 
Pohlvl  than  tho  Grook  side.  The  dovioo  on  all  is  tho  samo,  namely : 

1  Masson  attributed  this  series  to  a  princo  whom  ho  named  ‘  Sotercagas.’ 
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OliVEKSis.— A  hoarded  Road  -with  diadem:  inscription,  as  made  out  from  tlie 
combined  specimens,  BAOIAEflO  CUJTHP02  VNAD  T  SITQV  :  in  some,  .the  titles 
are  in  the  nominative  case. 

Rjeveese. — A  winged  figure  of  Victory,  holding  out  a  chaplet  or  bow :  Pehlvi 
inscription,  [Mhhhrajasn  Godopharasa  (here  Godapliauisa  ?)  Tradatasa.]  which  may  be 
rendered,  in  roman  characters,  malakcio  fareto  nanado ;  or  the  last  word  may  be  for 
tramtpos.  If  Ip  bo  p  and  Co  A,  we  might  convert  the  word,  lettor  for  letter,  into  phcro ; 
making  ft  an  r.  The  first  half  of  the  name  (VNAa  or  VNAA)  seems  to  bo  omitted 
in  the  Pehlvi,  unless  nanado  bo  intondod  for  it ;  but  then  tho  title  ‘Saviour’  will 
bo  wanting. 

The  only  recorded  name  that  at  all  approaches  to  this  barbarous  appellation  is 
Phraotos  or  Phrahatos,  whom  Philostratus  asserts  to  liuvo  roigned  at  Toxiles,  south 
of  tho  Indus,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  ora.  Ho  was  visited  by 
Apollonius  Tyameus  in  his  travels,  who  convorscd  with  him  in  tho  Greek  language. 
Tho  oxccution  of  tho  coins  boforo  us  doos  not  woll  agreo  with  tho  mngnificonco  and 
oleganco  of  Phraotes'  court,  as  described  by  Philostratus :  ‘  tho  residence  of  dignified 
virtue  and  sublime  philosophy ;  ’*  1  but  much  allowance  may  bo  made  for  exaggeration. 
The  Bactrian  sway  was  already  broken,  and  the  country  in  a  disturbed  state. 
‘  Whether  Parthian  or  Indian,  Phraotos  was  tributary  to  the  Southern  Scythians, 
whom  ho  gladly  subsidised  to  defend  him  against  tho  more  savage  Huns,  who  finally 
drove  before  them  tho  Scythians,  who  had  seized  upon  the  Bactrian  kingdom.’2 
Apollonius  describes  a  nmguificont  tomple  of  tho  Sun  at  Taxilcs.  Tho  fact,  frequently 
mentioned  in  history,  of  tho  native  princes  of  India  conversing  and  writing  in 
Greek,  is  satisfactorily  confirmod  by  tho  discovery  of  tho  present  coins  bonring  Greek 
legends  with  names  ovidontly  native. 

,  B8-9’,10,-.  11,  12,  13,  This  very  numorous  group  of  copper  coins  is  attributed 
by  Masson  to  Ermteus  tho  Second,  tho  first  three  letters  of  whose  name  certainly 
appear  on  some  fow  specimens  (as  fig.  10) ;  but  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  on  tho 
reverse  in  tho  Polilvi,  which  is  totally  distinct  from,  tho  preceding  coins,  and  yet  it 
is  tho  samo  on  all  tho  specimens  I  have  compared ;  although  groat  variety,  exists  in 
tho  Greek  legends,  as  if  they  had  been  copied  at  random  from  other  coins.  The 
device  of  all  is  the  samo. 

OnvEKSE. — A  head  with  curly  hair,  no  beard;  in  general,  miserably  engraved. 

For  marginal  inscription,  fig  9  has  ....  AE02  2THPD2  •  .  .  2TAO. 

Fig.  10,  BA2IAE  .  .  ErM  .  .  . 

Fig.  11:  ...  NO  KAAMCHO:  and  fig.  12,  BA2IAEQ2 . EOT. 

Reverse. — A  spirited  figure  of  Hercules,  standing  with  his  club,  and  lion-skin 
cloak.  Pohlvl  inscription,  as  woll  as  it  can  bo  made  out  from  a  careful  examination 
of  a  great  many  specimens.  [Dhamaphidasa  KujulaKasasa  Kushanyatugasa.] 


Indo-Scythic  sovereign :  and  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  lottor  or  symbol  #  is 
visiblo  on  tho  bull  and  l'fijft  coins  of  this  prince  also ;  indood  their  whole  Pehlvi 
inscription  much  rosomblcs,  if  it  does  not  coineido  entirely,  with  tho  present 
examples. 

Kad  Arinas. 


Figs  H,  Id,  16.  If  anything  wore  wanting,  however,  to  connect  the  two  lines, 


1  Maurice’s  ‘Modern  IHmhslnn’  i.,  162.  2  Ihid,  i.,  H2., 
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X. — ON  THE  CONNECTION  OF  VARIOUS  ANCIENT 
HINDU  COINS  WITH  THE  GRECIAN  OR  INDO- 
SCYTHIC  SERIES. 

• 

In  the  last  article,  I  promised  to  bring  forward  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  direct  descent  of  the  Hindu  coins  of 
Kanauj  from  what  have  been  denominated  the  Indo- 
Scythie  series.  In  attempting  to  redeem  my  pledge,  I 
am  aware  that  I  run  counter  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  maintain  that  Hindus  practised  the  art  of  coinage, 
and  had  a  distinct  currency  of  their  own,  before  the 
Greeks  entered  India ; 1  and  especially  of  my  Mend  Col. 
Stacy.  To  him  my  opposition  might  appear  the  more 
ungracious,  since  the  weapons  I  am  about  to  use  are 
chiefly  those  he  has  himself  so  generously  placed  in  my 
hands ;  hut  that  I  well  know  he  is  himself  only  anxious 
to  develop  the  truth,  and  will  support  a  cherished  theory 
no  longer  than  it  can  be  maintained,  with  plausibility  at 
least,  if  not  with  proof. 

I  am  not,  however,  about  to  contend  that  the 
Hindus  had  no  indigenous  currency  of  the  precious 
metals.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  evidence  will  be  found 
in  the  collection  about  to  be  described,  that  they  circu¬ 
lated  small  pieces  of  a  given  weight ;  that  stamps  were 

1  [See  ante,  p.  53.] 
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yen.  to  these,  varying  under  different  circumstances  ; 
Ld  that  'many  of  these  earliest  tokens  exhibit  several 
amps  consecutively  impressed  on  the  same  piece,  until 
;  last  the  superposed  impressions  (not  those  of  a  die,  but 
tther  of  a  punch)  came  to  resemble  the  devices  seen  on 
le  Indo-Scythic  coins,  in  company  with  which  (hey 
arc  been  found  buried  in  various  places,  particularly  in 
apt.  Cautloy’s  Herculaneum,  at  Ilehat  near  Haharanpiir, 

That  from  this  period,  in  round  terms,  may  Ik- 
ssumed  the  adoption  of  a  dio-deviee,  or  of  coined  money 
roperly  so-called,  by  the.  Hindus,  is  all  I  would  venture 
t  present  to  uphold ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  will  not  again 
ppeal  to  the  assertions  of  Pausanias,  quoted  in  Bober  t- 
on’s  ‘Disquisition,’  that  the  Hindus  laid  no  coined  money 
f  their  own;  nor  to  the  silence  of  the  Muhabharata  and 
-thcr  ancient  works  on  the  subject;  but;  solely  to  the 
lose  family  resemblance  of  four  distinct  classes  of  Hindu 
oins  to  wliat  may  ho  called  their  Baetrian  prototypes, 
tamely,  those  of  Kanauj ;  the  later  class  of  the  Ilehat, 
tr  tho  Buddhist,  group ;  tho  coins  of  Saurashtra,  found  at 
Jjjain,  in  Gujarat  and  Cachhd ;  and  those  which  Gol. 
Stacy  has  denominated  Rajput  coins,  having  the  device 
of  a  horseman  on  one  sido,  and  a  bull  on  tlio  other. 

Before  proceeding  to  commont  upon  tho  iirst  of  those 
classes,  my  tribute  of  obligation  and  praise  is  due  to 
Col.  Stacy,  for  the  persevering  labour  and  true  anti¬ 
quarian  zeal,  which  have  alono  enabled  him  to  gather 
together  such  a  rich  collection  of  this  peculiar  and  rare 
type,  and  for  tho  disinterested  roadiness  with  which  he 
has  placed  them  at  my  disposal,  to  select  from  and 
publish  at  once,  thus  depriving  him,  as  it  were,  of  the 


first  fruits  of  his  enterprise  and  toil.  It  is  true  that,  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  the  merit  of  discovery,  his  title 
■will  rather  be  confirmed  than  injured  by  early  publicity; 
but  the  employment  of  another  hand  to  illustrate  his 
materials  may  do  injustice  to  his  own  careful  classifi¬ 
cation,  and  modify  the  opinions  and  deductions  regarding 
the  origin,  connection,  and  antiquity  of  various  groups, 
which  he  may  have  derived  from  a  larger  and  more 
intimate  study  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  actual  in¬ 
spection  and  handling  of  thousands  of  coins,  that  have 
been  withheld  from  insertion  in  his  select  cabinet.1 

The  home  collector  who,  like  myself,  but  receives 
contributions  from  others,  may  learn,  from  the  superior 
fulness  and  novelty  of  many  of  the  following  plates,  to 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  personal  exertion  over  second¬ 
hand  acquirement.  In  further  proof  of  this,  I  could 
produce  some  of  the  letters  now  lying  before  me,  received 
from  Ool.  Stacy  on  his  several  coin  excursions.  Here  he 
would  be  seen  putting  up  with  every  inconvenience, 
enduring  the  burning  heats  of  May,  or  the  cold  of 
December,  under  trees  or  in  common  sarais  in  Central 
India ;  digging  in  deserted  ruins,  or  poring  over  the  old 
stores  of  village  money-changers,  after  having  (the 
principal  difficulty  and  art)  won  their  confidence,  some¬ 
times  their  interest,  in  the  object  of  his  pursuit :  sparing 
neither  money  nor  time  to  gain  his  end,  and  after  a  hard 
search  and  fatigue,  sitting  down,  while  his  impressions 
were  still  warm  and  vivid,  to  communicate  the  results  of 
his  day’s  campaign. 

1  [  Col.  Stacy’s  collection,  which  I  have  had  fall  opportunity  of  examining,  con¬ 
tains  no  less  than  373  of  these  punch-marked  coins.— E.T.] 
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Ool.  Stacy  felt  himself  for  a  moment  disheartened  on 
beholding  the  treasures  of  Gen.  Ventura  and  his  followers: 
hut  although  the  character  of  the  Bactrian  relics  neces¬ 
sarily  eclipses  all  that  can  he  expected  from  a  Hindu 
source,  while  their  prolific  abundance  astonishes  the 
gleaner  of  Hindu  relics,  a  moment’s  reflection  should 
restore  a  full  or  even  increased  degree  of  satisfaction. 
Hindu  history  is  even  more  in  need  of  elucidation  from 
coins  than  Bactrian.  The  two  countries  are  in  fact  found 
to  he  interwoven  in  their  history  in  a  most  curious 
manner,  and  must  be  studied  together.  The  alphabetic 
characters,  the  symbols,  and  most  especially  the  ‘link’ 
coins,  (emphatically  named  so  by  Col.  Stacy,)  are  fraught 
with  information  on  this  head,  which  can  only  be 
extracted  by  multiplying  the  specimens,  and  thus  com¬ 
pleting  the  chain  of  evidence.  It  will  be  seen  shortly, 
that  several  of  the  dynasties  to  which  the  coins  belong 
have  been  identified  through  the  names  and  legends  they 
bear,  and  many  new  princes,  hitherto  unheard  of,  have 
been  brought  to  light.  Let  not  therefore  Col.  Stacy 
desert  his  line  for  one  more  engaging,  but  persevere  in 
it  as  long  as  anything  remains  to  be  explored. 

I  cannot  resist  in  this  place  pointing  out  the  line  of 
search  recommended  by  Col.  Tod,  (to  whom  is  justly 
ascribed  the  paternity  of  this  branch  of  numismatic 
study)  in  a  note  on  the  late  Panjab  discoveries  published 
by  him  in  the  ‘  Asiatic  Journal  ’  for  May : 

“  Let  not  the  antiquary,”  he  writes,  “forget  the  old  cities  on  the 
east  and  west  of  the  Jamna,  in  the  desert,  and  in  the  Panjab,  of  which  I 
have  given  lists,  where  his  toil  will  be  richly  rewarded.  I  possess  bags- 
full  of  these  Indogetic  gentry . I  would  suggest  the 
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establishment  of  branch -committees  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  several  of 
the  large  stations,  which  would  have  a  happy  moral  result  in  calling 
forth  the  latent  talent  of  many  a  young  officer  in  every  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  within  the  scope  of  the  Society.  Agra,  Mathura,  Delhi,  Ajmir, 
Jaipur,  Nemuch,  Mhow,  Sagar,  etc.  are  amongst  the  most  eligible 
positions  for  this  object.  ...  A  topographical  map,  with  explana¬ 
tions  of  ancient  Delhi,  is  yet  a  desideratum,  and  of  the  first  interest : 
this  I  had  nearly  accomplished  during  the  four  months  I  resided 
amidst  the  tombs  of  that  city.”  1 

In  than  king  Col.  Tod  for  Ms  encouragement  and 
advice,  I  must  be  allowed  to  differ  altogether  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed.  Committees  are  cumbrous, 
spiritless,  and  inactive  engines,  for  snob  an  end ;  when 
anything  does  appear  to  be  effected  by  them,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  work  of  one  member,  whose  energy  is  only 
diluted  and  enfeebled  by  the  association.  Give  me  rather 
the  unity  of  design  and  quickness  of  execution  of  (I  will 
not  say  an  agent,  as  Col.  Tod  suggests,  but  of)  an  inde¬ 
pendent  pursuer  of  the  object  for  its  own  sake,2  or  for  his 
own  amusement  and  instruction.  It  is  hy  such  as  these 
that  all  the  good  has  hitherto  been  done ;  the  extension 
of  patronage  followed,  rather  than  preceded  or  prompted, 
the  great  discoveries  of  last  year  in  Kabul. 

The  plates  I  have  prepared  to  illustrate  my  subject 
have  not  been  numbered  in  the  most  convenient  order 
for  the  purpose  ;  hut  as  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 


1  [Such  a  plan  is  to  be  found  in  the  ‘Journal  of  the  Archeological  Society  of 
DihH,’  for  January,  1853,] 

*  These  I  may  say  are  already  provided  at  more  places  than  Col.  Tod  points  out: 
Col.  Stacy,  at  Chitor,  TJdayaptir,  and  now  at  Dihli;  Lieut.  Conolly,  at  Jaiptir; 
Capt.  Wade,  at  LudiSna;  Capt.  Cautley,  at  Sah&ranpdr;  Lieut.  Cunningham,  at 
Bentos ;  Col.  Smith,  at  Patna;  Mr.  Tregear,  at  Jaunpdr;  and  Dr.  Swiney  (now  in 
Calcutta),  for  many  years  a  collector  in  Upper  India.  And  for  the  exterior  line, 
Lieut.  Bumes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus ;  Messrs.  Ventura,  Court,  Masson,  Karamat 
’All,  and  Mohan  LSI,  in  the  Panj&b  ;  besides  whom  I  must  not  omit  Messrs.  H.  C. 
Hamilton,  Spiers,  Edgeworth,  Gubbins,  Capt.  Jenkins,  and  other  friends  who  have 
occasionally  sent  me  coins  dug  up  in  their  districts. 
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■which,  line  we  commence  upon,  it  will  he  fair  to  give  our 
first  attention  to  plate  xix.,  containing  the  so-long  post¬ 
poned  continuation  of  the  Coins  and  Eelics  dug  up  by 
Capt.  Cautley  at  Behat,  and  noticed  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  14th  January,  1835, 

The  exhumation  of  this  subterranean  town  has  not, 
perhaps,  been  followed  up  with  so  much  vigour  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  not  its  discoverer’s  attention  been 
diverted  to  other  antiquities  of  more  overwhelming 
interest — the  fossil  inhabitants  of  a  former  world — before 
which  the  modem  reliques  of  a  couple  of  thousand  years 
shrink  into  comparative  insignificance.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  notion  of  a  city  at  the  spot  indicated  by  these 
remains  should  be  modified.  Prof.  "Wilson  writes  me, 
that  he  cannot  suggest  any  ancient  city  of  note  so 
situated ;  yet  if  it  existed  so  late  as  the  third  or  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  it  ought  surely  to  be  known.  It  may 
probably  have  been  the  site  of  a  Buddhist  monastery, 
which  became  deserted  during  the  persecutions  of  this 
sect,  and  was  then  gradually  destroyed  and  buried  by  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  hill  torrents.  Some  of  the  relics 
now  to  be  noticed  forcibly  bear  out  this  supposition. 

BEHAT  GROUP. 

(plate  xix.) 

The  upper  half  of  this  plate  contains  a  continuation  of 
the  Eelics  dug  up  at  Behat  by  Capt.  Cautley. 

Kg.  1  is  the  object  of  principal  interest,  because  it  stamps  the 
locality  as  decidedly  Buddhist,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  coins  are 
the  same,  although  their  devices  have  nothing  that  can  he  positively 
asserted  to  be  discriminative  of  this  seot.  The  figure  represents  two 
fragments  of  a  circular  ring  of  baked  clay.  In  the  inner  circumference 
are  carved  or  stamped  a  succession  of  small  figures  of  Buddha  seated, 
apparently  twelve  in  number ;  and,  on  the  upper  surface,  a  circular 
train  of  lizards.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  purpose  to  which  it 
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could  have  been  applied.  In  some  respects  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
semi-circular  sculpture  near  the  Ko-trce  at  Anuradhapura  in  Ceylon, 
depicted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Koval  Asiatic  Society’s  ‘  Transac¬ 
tions  ;  ’  but,  in  that,  the  ring  of  animals  consists  of  elephants,  horses, 
tigers,  and  bulls,  alternately  1 ;  four  animals,  which  have  a  place  in 
the  Bauddba  mythology ;  whereas  I  am  not  aware  that  the  lizard  is 
regarded  in  any  degree  of  reverence  by  the  Buddhists. 

Fig.  3.  An  old  ring  of  copper.  This,  like  the  more  ornamental 
ring  of  plate  iv.,  may  in  some  respects  be  looked  upon  as  a  Bauddha 
relic ;  for  in  its  metal  it  accords  well  with  an  extract  from  the  ‘  Dulva  ’ 
in  M.  C’soma  Kbrbsi’s  Analysis  of  the  Tibetan  Scriptures,  containing 
Siikya’s  injunctions  that  his  priests  should  only  wear  seal-rings  of 
the  baser  metals.  “  Priests  arc  proliibited  from  wealing  rings,  and 
from  having  seal-rings  of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones ;  but  they  may 
have  seals  made  of  copper,  brass,  bell-metal,  ivory,  or  horn.  A  man  of 
the  religious  order  must  have  on  his  seal  or  stamp  a  circle  with  two 
deer  on  opposite  sides ;  and  below,  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
Vihdra.  A  layman  may  have  a  full  length  figure,  or  a  head,  cut  on 
his  signet.”  (Leaf  11,  12,  vol.  x.  of  the  ‘Dulva-’)  Asiatic  Researches, 
xix.,  86. 

The  circular  devices  of  some  of  these  coins  (23  of 
this  plate,  31  and  32  of  pi.  xx.)  may,  perhaps,  also 
he  explained  by  the  rule  of  this  teacher — cited  in  the 
same  extract — that  the  priests  should  use  no  other 
impress  than  that  of  the  circle ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  deer  is  the  very  animal  found  on  the  most 
prominent  silver  coins  of  the  group,  such  as  fig.  16 
of  the  present  plate,  and  48  of  pi.  xx.  (see  also  p.  82). 

Fig.  4.  A  small  imago  of  baked  clay,  which  seems  more  like  a 
playtiling  for  children  than  an  object  of  worship. 

Figs.  5  to  10  arc  varieties  of  the  peculiar  coins  of  tho  Behat  series 
already  noticed  in  pi.  iv. 

The  characters  in  many  are  tolerably  distinct,  and 
are  clearly  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  of 


>  “  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  to  this  second  building,  and  let  into  the  ground,  is  a 
very  remarkable  slab  of  hard  blue  granite  :  it  is  semi-circular,  and  sculptured  in 
rings  or  bands  of  different  widths.  Some  of  the  patterns  are  scrolls,  equal  in  beauty 
to  any  thing  Grecian;  one  consists  of  the  Hansu  or  Br&hroana  duck,  bearing  the 
root  of  the  Lotus  in  its  bill ;  and  the  most  curious  has  figures  of  the  elephant,  the 
horse,  the  lion,  and  the  cow,  which  arc  repeated  in  the  same  order  and  sculptured 
with  great  spirit  and  accuracy  of  outline." — Trans,  of  Hoy.  As.  Soc ..  ill,,  467. 
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fig.  22,  a  true  descendant  of  the  Kancrkos  series,  as 
is  shown  in  my  Indo-Scythio  pi.  xxi.,  figs.  16,  17. 
The  emblems,  also,  on  many,  a  bull  and  an  elephant, 
may  be  imitations  of  the  Azos  coin.  In  fig.  7,  the 
symbol  is  exactly  a  Chaitya,  or  Bauddha  monument, 
as  I  had  from  the  first  supposed. 

The  ‘  troe  ’  is  also  satisfactorily  made  out  in  fig.  15, 
and  in  many  of  tho  coins  in  the  following  plate.  In 
fig.  23,  it  is  scon  at  tho  side  of  a  walking  figure ; 
and  above  it,  in  a  vory  perfect  coin  of  tho  same  typo 
since  sent  to  mo  by  Lieut,  Conolly,  tho  sun  shines, 
as  it  were,  on  the  saint  and  his  holy  troo. 

The  three  most  conspicuous  letters  on  all  of  these 
coins  are  JL»  Q  JL  U  Hi  and  it  does  not  scorn  any  groat 
stretch  of  imagination  to  see  in  them  a  part  of  tho 
word  Ayodliya,  the  seat  of  one  of  tho  earliest  Hindu 
dynasties,  and  which  was,  at  tho  commencement  of 
Buddhism,  almost  as  much  tho  resort  of  its  founder 
Sakya,  as  Rajgriha,  the  capital  of  Magadlui.  Still, 
from  tho  association  of  those  coins  with  those  of  tho 
Indo-Scythic  dynasty,  it  would  bo  hazardous  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  them  any  greater  antiquity  than  tho  early 
part  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  metal  of  these  coins  is  a  mixture  of  tin  and  cop¬ 
per,  which  retains  its  figure  well,  and  is  white  when  cut. 

Kgs.  11,  12,  will  bo  recognized  as  Indo-Scythic  coins :  being  found 
along  with  the  rest,  they  servo  to  settlo  tho  point  of  antiquity. 

On  fig.  13  aro  tho  letters  pardjaaa.  [Subsequently  cor¬ 

rected  to  ‘  Maharajasa.’] 

On  fig.  16,  is  a  furthor  supply,  rosombling  more  tho  Lilt  alphabet, 
HyU^'A  a  mapasdte.  Tho  same  combination  occurs  in  fig.  4 ?>, 
otherwise  so  different  a  coin :  on  tho  rovorso,  tho  lottors  under  tlio  symbol 


r.x.] 
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very  much  resemble  the  Pehlvl ’PM'ilu  malaMo  [Maharajasa].  This 
silver  coin  is  of  M.  Yentura’s  collection.  [Prinsep’s  revised  reading 
of  this  legend  was  ‘  Amapatasatasa  maharaja  Kunarasa.’ — June,  1837.] 

[  These  coins  are  probably  the  most  important — in  their 
strictly  local  bearing — of  the  entire  range  of  the  Numisma¬ 
tology  of  India,  that  her  soil  has  preserved  to  reveal — unwit¬ 
tingly — to  modem  intelligence,  the  story  of  its  ancient  possessors. 
Our  means  of  testing  the  precise  combinations  involved  may 
indeed  be  defective;  but  these  silver  pieces  stand  forth  pro¬ 
minently,  as  offering  intelligible  specimens  of  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  class  of  cognate  money  of  inferior  execution ;  and 
further,  as  linked,  by  identity  of  symbols,  with  a  still  more 
extended  chain  of  the  early  and  less  developed  mintages  of 
proximate  lands.  They  associate  on  their  surfaces  two  dis¬ 
similar  alphabets,  and,  as  the  ordinary  sites  of  their  discovery 
are  confined  within  something  like  definite  limits,  they  assist, 
under  the  latter  aspect,  in  narrowing  the  debatable  point 
of  contact  of  the  two  forms  of  writing.  That  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  fill  up  the  various  gaps  in  this  wide  circle  of 
connections, — that  we  cannot  discover  the  names  they  disclose, 
amid  the  defective  materials  of  the  written  history  of  the 
country ;  or,  at  the  moment,  fix  an  epoch  or  extemporize  an 
empire  for  their  issuer, — may  perhaps  savour  more  of  cautious 
reserve  than  of  deficiency  of  open  data,  or  poverty  of  imagi¬ 
nation  in  their  application. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  coins  themselves 
well  fulfil  their  secondary  mission,  and  contribute  direct  infor¬ 
mation  by  a  record  of  titles,  designations,  family  relationships, 
and  a  parallel  combination  of  phonetic  signs  representing 
antagonistic  systems.  Categorically,  they  exhibit  the  style  and 
titles  of  ‘R&ja’  and  ‘  Mahar4ja,’  the  names  of  Kunanda  and 
Amogha — who  are  shown  to  be  brothers — and  their  opposing 
surfaces  display  nearly  counterpart  legends,  expressive  of  these 
details,  the  one  couched  in  the  Arian  or  Bactro-P&li  letters 
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of  Semitic  derivation;  and  the  other  symbolized  in  the  local 
alphabet  of  India  Proper  of  a  type  but  little  removed  from 
the  earliest  Lat,  or  monumental  character,  that  furnished  the 
exemplar  upon  which  have  been  based  tlio  various  styles  of 
writing  of  so  many  Eastern  nations. 

In  regard  to  the  places  wherein  these  coins  are  chiefly 
found,  I  should,  without  hesitation,  indicate  the  country  in 
and  around  Behai,  as  the  most  proliflo  in  the  reproduction  of 
the  special  class  of  money,  whether  of  silver  or  copper :  the 
latter  necessarily  oiler  the  heat  evidence  in  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  own  locality,  as  being  mure  common  on  tho  ono 
part,  and  therefore  calculated  to  indicate  a  more  decisive 
average ;  and,  on  tlio  other,  less  liable  than  the  more  valuable 
silver  money  to  he  removed  from  the  site  of  their  primary 
circulation.  Under  this  view,  hut  without  accepting  Behat 
cither  as  the  centre  or  positive  capital  of  the  kingdom  for 
whoso  currency  they  were  designed  to  provide,  its  boundaries 
might  be  conjectured  as  extending  down  the  Uoab  of  tlio 
Ganges  and  Jumna  below  Ilastiu&pura,  and  westwards  beyond 
tlio  latter  river  to  somo  oxtent  along  the  foot  of  the  llimdlayas 
into  the  Panj&b.1 

I  now  proceed  to  insert  tho  legonds. 

Obvekse  :  (Indian  P&li.) 

unj:  nm 

Maharajam  r&jnah  Kunandasa  Amogha  bhratam. 

Bevekse  :  (Arian.) 

“p  ^  v  0  >  >  y  Vtw 

Maharajasa  raja  K .  .  nddm  Amogha  bhrati&a. 

‘Of  the  great  king,  the  king  Kunanda,  tho  brother  of 
Amogha.  ’* 


1  [  Major  Cunningham  spoaks  of  tliom  aa  “  ooina,  both  of  ailvor  and  coppor, 
found  ohiofly  botwoon  tho  InduB  and  tho  Jamna,"  Milan  Topes,  p.  35-1.  Mr.  liuyley’B 
oxporienoo  as  a  coin  collector,  liko  my  own,  would  tako  thoir  truo  aito  moro  to  tho 
eastward.] 
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The  legends,  thus  transcribed,  are  derived  from  three  very 
perfect  silver  coins  in  the  British  Museum,  aided  by  further 
specimens  in  my  own  possession,  all  of  which  were  originally 
obtained  from  localities  within  the  geographical  limits  above 
defined.  The  functions  assigned  to  the  several  letters  demand 
exact  illustration,  as  not  only  is  the  coin  engraved  in  pi.  xix. 
defective  in  its  epigraphs,  but  it  is  upon  the  test  of  the  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  style  of  writing  alone,  that  any  approximate 
estimate  of  date  can  be  attempted. 

In  regard  to  the  obverse  legend,  I  may  commence  by  re¬ 
marking  that  the  two  examples  of  the  *T,  and  the  ?  which 
follow  the  first  of  these,  assimilate  to  the  type  of  their  coun¬ 
terpart  letters  in  the  Jun&garh  Rock-inscription  of  Western 
India  [XLP].  The  outline  of  the  ^  varies  in  different  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  coinage  ;  in  some  examples,  the  character  is  formed 
by  the  single  perpendicular  down-stroke  of  early  days,  which 
retains  its  identity  in  most  of  the  Gupta  monumental  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Hindustan  Proper,1  while  on  other  pieces  it  is  fashioned 
after  the  Western  model,  with  the  foot  curve  to  the  left  [j] 
The  3Ts  are  also  subject  to  modifications  of  shape,  at  times 
appearing  as  the  formal  square-backed  character  of  the  Western 
Caves  [E],  and  at  others  exhibiting  the  similitude  of  a  Greek 
The  body  of  the  has  occasionally  the  rounded  form  of 
the  Western  type  [  JJ  ]  so  immediately  derived  from  the  Lit 
original ;  while,  in  other  instances,  this  sibilant  is  given  with 
the  square  formation  of  more  recent  "writings,  though  in  no  case 
can  its  period  be  much  reduced  on  this  latter  ground.  The  ’T 
in  rajnah  is  of  its  earliest  square  form  ["J-|  ],  and  the  XFT  equally 
follows  the  oldest  known  configuration  of  the  representative  of 
that  sound  [I].  The  nasal  —  ( anuswdra )  I  have  supplemented 
to  the  T!I,  may  possibly  prove  to  be  either  a  IF,  or  a  medial 
^ ;  in  one  specimen  the  sign  is  placed  above  the  upper 
forward  limb  of  the  UT,  the  major  portion  of  it  being  necessarily 


[  AllaMMd,  Kum&on,  BMt&ri,  and  Eran.] 
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lost,  from  the  fact  of  its  touching  the  edge  of  the  piece.  In 
another  example,  again,  the  mark  is  projected  onwards  in  the 
lihe  of  writing  from  the  lower  horizontal  stroke  of  the  intro¬ 
ductory  UT-  The  succeeding  ^  is  usually  imperfectly  formed ; 
in  some  cases,  it  appears  to  carry  with  it  an  appended  W.  The 
initial  in  Amotjha  is  of  an  early  type,  and  generally  uniform 
in  its  expression,  except  in  tho  definition  of  the  ‘nail-heads'  or 
mdtrds  of  tho  period,  which,  at  times,  however,  are  altogether 
wanting.  Tho  *ft  [  X  ]  preferably,  *TT  [  X  ]>  but  there  aro, 
occasionally,  traces  of  an  elongation  of  the  mdtrd  on  tho  first 
down-stroke  of  the  consonant,  which  might  justify  the  con¬ 
cession  made  to  the  probabilities  of  nomenclature.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  though  the  L&t  alphabet  expressed  tho  full  or  initial 
sjft  by  [  ]  ;  in  combination,  the  vowel  sign  was  divided  and 

placed  in  separate  portions  on  tho  toils  of  the  two  down-strokes 
of  the  consonant.  The  Sfvh  inscription  at  Junagarh,  on  the 
other  hand,  inserted  tho  vowel-mark,  in  composition,  in  its 
more  natural  position  in  the  body  of  the  covering  letter  [  3£  ]. 

The  vf  [  HJ  ];  though  stiff  and  square,  is  entitled  to  claim 
considerable  antiquity;  but  tho  departs  notably  from  tho 
more  formal  outline  of  the  parent  stock,  though  it  docs  not 
directly  accord  with  any  of  the  more  modern  examples  wo  are 
able  to  cite.  Tho  IT  is  likewise  inconsistently  fashioned,  appear¬ 
ing  often  as  the  most  ancient  rectangular  character  [  \  ], 
while,  in  other  instances,  its  lower  strokes  aro  curved,  as  in  the 
S&h  inscription  [  rS  ]■ 

The  Arian  -writing  on  the  reverse  varies  less  obviously  in 
the  different  specimens  of  these  mintages,  than  tho  counterpart 
legend  on  the  obverse.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  entire 
inexperience  of  the  die-engravers  in  tho  uso  of  this  alphabet  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  distortion  of  some  of  tho  characters, 
and  the  complete  reversal  of  others.  Thus  tho  Arian  W  [  m  ] 
is  transformed  into  a  P&li  ^  C  F  ]■  The  and  the  in  like 
manner,  would  have  appeared  as  such  when  read  from  tho  die, 
but  of  course  fail  to  render  the  requisite  characters  on  the  coin 


produced  by  that  die.  The  > ’s,  again,  are  simply  inverted, 
and  will  not  indicate  that  letter,  either  on  the  negative  or  posi¬ 
tive  surface.  Further,  in  one  case  the  Arian  ^  in  Kananda  is 
represented  by  a  palpable  \  of  the  fellow  alphabet.  However, 
as  these  coins  are  manifestly  emanations  from  different  mints, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  Arian  phonetic  system  should  be 
better  understood  in  the  one  place  than  the  other,  especially  on 
or  near  the  boundary  line,  or  point  of  early  contact,  of  the  two 
alphabets.1 

It  remains  to  remark  on  the  orthography  of  the  name  of 
Amogha.  The  mark  below  the  as  in  the  parallel  case 
in  the  other  legend,  may  possibly  be  read  as  W,  but  on  the 
single  specimen  that  retains  the  compound  in  decent  legibility, 
it  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  the  down-stroke  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  medial  *Y  rather  than  the  appearance  of  the  simple  dot, 
which  should  express  the  W.  It  is  also  placed  a  little  to  -the 
right,  below  the  *T,  instead  of  being  located  to  the  left  in  the 
forward  line  of  the  writing,  as  is  usual  with  the  dot  which 
serves  to  indicate  the  W.  The  gh,  corresponding  with  the 
Vf  on  the  obverse,  comes  in  opportunely  to  settle  and  determine 
the  true  Arian  form  of  this  letter  of  rare  occurrence. 

With  such  a  heterogeneous  array  of  materials,  it  would  of 
course  be  useless  to  pretend  directly  to  identify  the  style  of 
PdLli  writing  on  these  coins  with  any  one  of  the  epochal  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  system,  which  palaeographers  have  hitherto 
accepted  without  comment  from  Prinsep’s  Chronological  Table 
of  Alphabets.  I  have  previously  intimated,  that  I  myself  do 
not  give  in  my  adhesion  to  the  finality  of  these  data,  and  if 
anything  were  needed  to  prove  the  propriety  of  my  dissent,  it 
would  be  contributed  by  the  mixed  and  discordant  characters  on 
the  obverse  of  these  coins,  which,  tested  by  simple  instances  of 
literal  forms,  might  be  made  to  ascend  to’  close  proximity  with 

1  [  I  may  note  further,  in  apparent  illustration  of  tile  more  vulgar  curroncy  of  the 
Indian,  as  distinguished  from  the  Bacfcrian-Phli,  that  the  former  alone  appears  on  the 
copper  coinage.] 
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the  L&t  alphabet  of  Asoka’s  day,  or  in  the  hands  of  others,  who 
might  equally  subject  them  to  the  same  incomplete  and  limited 
criterion,  they  might  be  reduced  to  a  date  but  little  anterior  to 
the  rule  of  the  Guptas.  In  like  maimer,  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  any  theory  which  should  propose  to  coniine  all  progress  in 
alphabetical  development  to  exclusively  local  action,  would 
similarly  prove  at  fault  under  the  ordeal  supplied  by  those 
pieces. 

With  all  tho  above  fairly-stated  uncertainty,  I  myself  am 
disposed  to  attribute  to  tho  writing,  and  inferentially  to  the 
coins,  a  very  high  antiquity.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  and  without  much  more  of  cautious  sifting  than 
time,  opportunity,  or  ascertained  facts  admit  of,  it  would  bo 
futile  for  me  to  enter  into  arguments  to  justify  my  impression  ; 
but,  on  the  evidence  of  the  make  and  character  of  the  coins 
themselves,  I  should  claim  for  them  a  fabrication  independent 
of  Greek  art,1  and  from  tho  general  tenor  of  tho  evidence  of 
the  forms  of  letters,  I  should  assume  a  not  greatly  retarded, 
though  independently  matured,  departure  from  our  earliest 
extant  models  of  the  Pali  monumental  inscriptions.2 
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:  Kg.  17  is  peculiar  for  its  multitude  of  symbols,  most  of  them 
known  to  us  by  their  occurrence  on  other  coins.  This  specimen  is 
also  of  the  Yentura  collection.  [See,  further,  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  xv., 
28  to  81.] 

Pig.  18,  a  coin  in  Mr.  Tregear’s  possession.  Several  of  the  same 
hind  have  been  before  introduced  into  my  plates,  but  hitherto  the 
figure  under  the  elephant  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  prostrate  elephant 
vanquished  by  the  upper  animal.  The  multiplication  of  specimens  has 
at  length  shown  us  the  true  character  of  the  doubtful  part,  and  that  it 
merely  consists  of  two  of  the  common  symbols  of  the  series. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  plate  xx.,  in  which, 
thanks  to  Col.  Stacy,  I  have  been  able  to  attempt  a 
more  methodical  classification  from  his  abundant  supply 
of  this  Buddhist  series  of  coins. 


STACY’S  EARLIEST  HIKDTJ  COINS. 

(plate  xx.) 

It  is  an  indisputable  axiom,  that  unstamped  frag# 
ments  of  silver  and  gold  of  a  fixed  weight  must  have 
preceded  the  use  of  regular  coin  in  those  countries  where 
civilization  and  commerce  had  induced  the  necessity  of 
some  convenient  representative  of  value.  The  anti¬ 
quarian,  therefore,  will  have- Little  hesitation  in  ascribing 
the  highest,  grade  of  antiquity  in  Indian  numismatology 
to  those  small  flattened  bits  of  silver  or  other  metal 
which  are  occasionally  discovered  all  over  the  country, 
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either  quite  smooth,  or  hearing  only  a  few  punch-marks 
on  one  or  both  sides ;  and  generally  having  a  corner  cut 
off,  as  may  be  conjectured,  for  the  adjustment  of  their 
weight.1  Many  instances  of  this  type  have  been  given 
in  Col.  Mackenzie’s  collection  (figs.  101  to  108  of  Wil¬ 
son’s  plates),  who  doscribes  them  as  ‘  of  an  irregular 
form,  bearing  no  inscription,  occasionally  quite  plain, 
and  in  any  case  having  only  a  few  indistinct  and  unin¬ 
telligible  symbols:  that  of  the  Sun,  or  a  star  is  most 
common ;  and  those  of  the  ling  am  (?),  the  crescent,  and 
figures  of  afiimals  may  be  traced.’  The  Colonel’s  speci¬ 
mens  were  ohiefly  procured  in  South  India :  others  have 
been  dug  up  in  tho  Sunderbans  :  and  many  were  found 
at  Beha t  (fig.  14). 

•  But  the  few  selected  specimens  in  Col.  Stacy’s 
collection,  figs.  25 — 29)  yiold  more  food  for  speculation 
than  the  nearly  smooth  piecos  above  alludod  to.  On  all 
these  we  perceive  tho  symbol  of  the  Sun  to  bo  the 
faintest  of  those  present :  in  two  instances  (figs.  28,  29) 
it  is  superposed  by  symbols  which  may  be  hence  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  more  recent.  Thoso  are,  severally,  the 
Chaitya,  the  tree,  tho  Swastika,  and  the  human  figure ; 
besides  which,  in  fig.  26,  we  have  tho  elephant,  tho  bull, 
and  the  peculiar  symbols  of  figs.  34 — 37.  They  are  all 
stamped  on  at  random  with  punches,  and  may  naturally 
be  interpreted  as  tho  insignia  of  successive  dynasties 
authenticating  their  currency. 

m  In  one  only,  fig,  30,  doos  there  appear  any  approach 

1  Their  average  weight  is  fifty  grains,  or  tlui  sumo  ns  tho  ’jfqR  (nnh  (—  3  mdsJias ) 
of  the  ancient  Hindu  metrology,  Indoud.  tho  word,  (mjw-Mla,  1  mint,’  goes 

far  to  prove  that  these  are  tho  very  piocos  fabricated  for  circulation  under  that  name. 
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to  alphabetic  characters,  and  here  the  letters  resemble 
those  of  the  Lats,  or  of  the  Oaves  in  the  "West  of  India, 
the  most  ancient  written  form  of  the  Sanskrit  language. 

[  In  further  illustration  of  the  symbols  impressed  upon  this 
crude  money,  I  insert  copies  of  some  novel  emblems  that  occur 
on  a  similar  class  of  primitively-adjusted  weights  of  silver  in  the 
collection  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  These  specimens  of 
the  introductory  phase  of  the  moneyer’s  art  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  different  section  of  the  continent  of  India  to 
those  that  have  hitherto  been  presented  to  the  public ;  some  of 
their  devices  probably  shadow  forth  the  emblems  of  a  sea¬ 
board  kingdom ;  but  the  varieties  are  otherwise  interesting  as 
showing  that  the  system  of  this  simply-formed  currency  was 
as  wide-spread,  as  its  products  are  proved  to  have  been 
ample. 

(# 

© 

# 

I 
1 

With  a  view  to  test  the  authoritative  issue- weight  of  these  1 

1  [  This  is  probably  the  most  fitting  place  to  insert  a  brief  note  on  ancient  Indian 
■weights  for  gold  and  silver,  condensed  from  Colebroolie's  paper  on  the  subject  in  the 
‘  Asiatic  Researches.’  The  lowest  division  of  the  Hindu  scheme  is  the  trasarenu  or 
Mini  defined  as  a  “very  small  mote  which  may  be  discerned  in  a  sun-beam  passing 
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punch-marked  pieces  of  silver,  I  have  examined  in  detail  the 
extended  series  of  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  and  selected 
for  trial  only  those  examples  that  appeared  to  ho  un-abraded 


through  a  lattice:  it  is  further  described  by  medical  writers  us  comprising  30 
paramtbm  or  atoms.” 

8  tmmrenu  =  1  liksha,  or  ‘minute  poppy-seed.’ 

3  liltthi  =  1  rd/,1  shrr-slin/ia,  nr  ‘  black  mustard-seed. 

3  raja  s/icr-s/inpn  --  1  i/uurii  slier-rhu/m,  nr  ‘  white  mustard-seed.’ 

fi  qmira  shcr-sha/M  --  1  //««,  or  1  middle-sized  lmrley-euru. 

3  yam  =-  1  kris/withr,  nr  ‘seed  nf  the  gnnjb.' 

This  last  is  the  lowest  denomination  in  general  use,  amt  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  rati!,  (ndtiU)  which  denotes  the  red  seed,  us  k m/imiltt  indicates  the  black 
sued,  of  tlio  fftmJU  ereepor.  Tim  jewellers’  roil  is  rated  ns  •  ,;ths.  ol  a  eurufc.  1  no 
average,  taken  from  tlio  seeds  themselves,  according  to  Kir  W.  Jones,  gives  1  grain 

£“r«tilkA  is  also  said  to  bo  o(,nnl  to  i  grains  of  rice  ill  the  lmsk,  and  by  others  is 
stated  to  correspond  with  two  large  barley-corns.  Mr  (lolebrooke  goes  on  to 
remark,  “  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  uncertainty  ill  the  comparison  of  a  Reed  of 
the  ganjd  to  other  productions  of  nature,  the  weight  ol  a  ruktika  is  well  deternunod 
by  practice,  and  is  tho  common  medium  ot  comparison  lor  otiior  weigius.” 

Weights  of  gold. 

tf  hmhnala»OTraktil:ds  =  1  mMa. 

1(5  mttohm  1  kon/in,  ahha  tolaka,  or  onverua. 

4  korshoa  or  suvernas  ~  1  polo  or  uiahka. 

10  palm  1  dharana . 

Some  authorities  give  5  suvmios  «  1  polo. 

Weights  of  silver. 

2  rolctiMs  «  t  mdsfat. 

10  mishao  1  dhartoui  or  pumna. 

10  dharaiw  ^  1  mUtmdna  or  polo. 

A  karsho,  or  80  roldifoio,  of  copper  is  eulh'd  a  puna  or  kdmha-pinm. 

Four  varieties  of  muslins  arc  also  noticed,  three  of  5,  4  and  10  raklihts  respee- 
tivoly,  and  a  fourth  (the  mthha  of  silvtir)  consisting  of  2  roktihh.  1  he  author 
proceeds  to  note  further  modifications  of  those  weights,  which  need  not  he  cited  m 
detail;  but  it  is  important  to  mnrlc  the  definition  of  this  dbitir,  as  tho  term  will  be 
found  to  bo  oinployod  in  some  of  tho  ancient  inscriptions  referred  to  m  tho  body  of 
this  worlr.  *J  108  mvornus  or  tolnkns  of  gold  arc  sahl  to  constitute  an  nrvbhuaham , 
pala,  or  dhitirtt .... 

“  Gophla  Bluittii  also  states  other  weights,  without  mentioning  by  what  classes 
they  arc  used.  I  suspect  an  error  in  tho  statement,  because  it  reduces  tho  mdsha  to  a 
yory  low  denomination,  and  I  suppose  it  to  bo  the  jewellers*  weight. 
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and  un-oxydized;  the  result  of  the  weighment  of  ten  such 
samples  gives  an  average  of  52'98  grains,  the  highest  total 
being  54,  the  lowest  52  grains, — while  four  specimens  out  of  the 
ten  were  exactly  balanced  at  53  grains.  Of  the'  circular,  or 
rounded-off  specimens,  the  average  was  somewhat  lower,  but 
many  of  these  equally  came  up  to  the  53  grains  ;  the  metal  of 
which  they  are  composed  is,  however,  clearly  debased  below  the 
standard  of  their  less  advanced  prototypes. 

Next  presents  itself  a  series  of  sections  of  metal,  which  may 
either  be  of  earlier  or  of  later  date  than  the  above.  They  ap¬ 
pear  more  primitive  in  their  crudity  of  make,  but  seem  more 
definitively  developed  in  their  stamp.  They  take  the  shape  of 
mere  divisions  of  a  bar  of  silver,  T3yths.  by  y^-ths.  °f  al1  inch, 
into  lengths  of  something  less  than  half-an-inch,  and  are  occa¬ 
sionally  rounded  off  at  the  ends.  Unlike  the  cognate  series, 
they  are  marked  by  a  single  stamp  only,  which  occupies  one 
superficies  and  represents  two  connected  balls,  forming  probably 
such  portion  of  the  die,  seen  in  No.  33,  as  their  surfaces  were 
broad  enough  to  receive  the  impress  of.  The  best  specimen  of 
this  somewhat  rare  class  weighs  24 '5  grains. 

And  here  I  would  notice  a  considerable  advance  in  the  art  of 
coining,  and  one  that  suecessfpILy  illustrates  the  independent 
local  progress,  reminding  us  of  the  parallel  incused-square  of 
many  of  the  early  Greek  medals.  In  this  instance,  the  square 
die  is  driven  home  upon  one  surface  so  as  to  give  the  coin 
a  concavo-convex  form,  while  the  opposite  face  remains  blank.1 

The  tale  of  shells,  compared  to  weight  of  silver,  is  quoted  as  follows  from  the 
‘ZilaeaH:’ 

20  kapardakas  (shells,  cowries)  =  1  Mkini.  '■ 

4  bikinis  =  1  pana,  Tcarshapana,  or  k&rsldka, 

16  paras  ( =  1  purana  of  shells)  =  1  hhcrma  of  silver. 

16  bhermas  =  1  nishha  of  silver. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  one  sholl  is  valued  at  1  raktihd  of  copper ;  one  pana  of  shells 
at  1  pana,  of  copper ;  and  64  panes  at  one  tolaka  of  silver,  which  is  equal  in  weight 
to  one  pana  of  copper.  And  it  seems  romarlcablo  that  the  comparative  value  of 
silver,  copper,  and  shells,  is  nearly  the  same  at  this  time  (1799)  “as  it  was  in  the 
’  days  of  Bh&skara.” — 1  Asiatic  Researches,’  v.,  91,] 

1  [  Though,  in  some  instances,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  it  had  been  designed  to 
produce  a  crude  device  on  the  convex  surfaco,  as  is  common  in  many  of  the  Greek 
examples.] 
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The  symbol  within  the  square  Inis  the  uppetivtmeo  of  a  rude 
quatrefoil.  These  coins  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  unpublished :  I 
have  never  met  with  any  in  the  enlire  course  of  my  own  some¬ 
what  comprehensive  search  after  local  antiquities,  nor  am  I 
aware  from  what  section  of  the  (sundry  the  examples  I  quote 
were  obtained ;  they  now  form  part  of  the  late  Lord  A  uckland’s 
collection  in  the  llritish  Museum.  They  are  composed  of  silver 
considerably  alloyed,  and  weigh  from  thirty-live  up  to  forty-one 
grains. 

The  other  silver  varieties  of  early  date  seem  to  bo  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  Prinsop’s  text,  so,  without  further  interruption, 
I  resume  the  sequel  of  his  observations. '] 

Prom  the  above  original  seem  to  have  descended  two 
distinct  families,  of  which  one  was  produced  by  the 
hammer  and  die,  the  other  by  casting  in  a  mould.  Of 
the  latter — easily  recognizable  by  the  depth  of  relief;  the 
projecting  keel  on  the  margin,  showing  whore  the 
moulds  were,  united ;  and  the  greater  corrosion  duo  to 
the  softness  of  the  cast  motul  wo  have  various  groups 
and  sub-divisions,  hut  most  of  thorn  agree  in  hearing  the 
Ohaitya  for  their  obvorse ;  sometimes — as  in  figs.  84,  35, 
36,  37 — with  the  addition  of  two  smaller  symbols,  like 
the  sign  of  Taurus  reversed. 

On  the  reverse,  we  have  frequently  a  dog  with  a 
oollar  (and  hell?)  guarding  a  sword  or  ‘flag-staff  of 
victory,’  (jaya-dlmaja  ? J  figs.  20,  21,  34,  35,  30.  At 
other  times  an  elephant  (fig.  39);  a  hull  (37),  or  the 
sacred-tree  (15,  38) ;  and,  in  rarer  eases,  the  device  on 

1  [I  tilled  this  opportunity,  of  referring  to  certain  punch-marked  gold  coins  in 
Trinsep's  Collection  m  the  British  Museum.  These  rouih  to  lie  of  a  far  luoro  modern 
date  than  tho  specimens  of  tho  silver  series :  they  are  impressed  with  punch  dies, 
hearing  devices  of  a  more  recent  character  and  execution,  ana  usually  display  a  super- 
struck  legend  consisting  of  four  characters  only  partially  intelligible.  Tho  locality 
of  thoir  discovery  is  not  noted ;  tho  weights  of  the  four  specimens  are  as  follow : 
57-5,  68-0,  58-3,  and  58-3.]  ‘ 
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both  sides  is  changed,  as  in  40,  41.  Figs.  18,  42,  and 
43,  (in  the  latter  of  which  the  elephant  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  Deva-nagari  letter,)  are  of  the  cast 
species ;  to  which  also  belongs  the  multi-symbolic  coin, 
fig.  18  of  the  last  plate,  and  its  fellows  of  former  plates. 
The  leaden  coin,  49,  is  also  cast,  bnt  it  is  probably  a 
forgery  from  some  copper  original. 

[  Further  examples  and  varieties  of  the  general  series  of  cast 
coins  have  since  come  to  light,  to  which  I  refer  here  merely  to 
exemplify  how  diversified  both  the  types  and  fabric  of  these 
early  pieces  were,  and  the  time  that,  in  consequence,  must 
reasonably  be  conceded  to  have  elapsed  between  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  the  termination  of  this  system  of  coinage.  We  have 
no  sufficient  data  for  separating  the  locality  of  their  issue  from 
the  ordinary  fiqld  of  the  collateral  mintage  of  die-struck  coins  ; 
for,  as  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  sites  of  discovery,  they 
would  almost  appear  to  have  been  parallel  improvements  upon 
the  primitive  punch-marked  weights  of  metal ;  that  they  pro¬ 
gressed  in  their  own  independent  development,  may  however  be 
admitted,  from  the  advanced  character  of  the  outward-  form,  and 
the  superior  treatment  of  the  devices,  of  the  later  specimen^ 

As  might  be  expected,  they  altogether  fail  to  afford  any 
proximate  solution  of  the  intentional  standard  under  which  they 
were  put  forth,  as  the  weights  vary  to  a  marked  degree.  Well- 
preserved  examples  of  No.  37,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
range  from  49  to  64,  65,  and  68  grains,  while  specimens  of 
No.  34  vary  from  64  to  74  grains. 

I  do  not  propose  at  present  to  enter  into  any  minutiae 
in  illustration  of  the  various  classes  of  cast  coins,  but  I  would 
refer  to  a  somewhat  curious  division  of  the  manufacture,  in  the 
shape  of  coins  cast  in  copper  or  bronze,  with  the  one  side  left 
altogether  blank.  I  infer  that  Nos.  30,  31,  pi.  xv.,  '  Ariana 
Anti  qua,’  are  of  this  description,  though  Prof.  Wilson  does  not 
notice  the  method  of  formation, 
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However,  I  have  a  coin  of  Mr.  Buvley’s  now  before  me, 
which,  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  process  employed  for  its  pro¬ 
duction.  These  pieces  are  further  interesting',  though  perplex¬ 
ing,  in  the  fact  that,  though  so  crude  and  normal  in  their  fabric, 
they  exhibit  legends,  in  tlui  old  Lilt  character,  of  excellent 
execution  and  sonic  protension.  The  piece  tinder  reference  bears 
the  letters  or  with  the  ‘Taurus’  symbol 

below  and  a  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  centre  above  the  writing. 
I  mysolf  have  a  coin  of  this  class,  the  legend  of  which  responds, 
though  unsatiiaotorily  to  the  modem  Sanscrit;  letters  Tpptgiepflf,] 

Of  tlio  second  branch,  or  dio-struck  coins,  wo  have 
also  several  sub-divisions :  I.  The  peculiar  bronze-metal 
( Ayodhya  ? )  coins  of  Boliat  in  the  last  plate ;  to  which 
belongs  44,  with  the  ‘  tree  ’  symbol,  and  a  sitting  dog  on 
the  obverse.  II.  A  group,  (figs. 415,  4(5,  47,  ) 

having  a  horse  on  one  side,  similar  to  Lieut.  Oonolly’s 
coin  1,  pi.  xxv.  [vii.]  of  vol.  iii.  III.  The  ‘  stag 1  and 
Ohaitya  coin,  (figs.  16,  48 ;  also,  tigs.  1,  2,  and  6,  of 
pi.  xviii.,  and  fig.  4,  of  pi.  xxv.  [vii..]  vol.  iii.) :  and,  IY. 
Those  square  rude  coins,  first  pointed  out  by  Masson, 
havihg  an  elephant  on  one  side,  and  a  lion  (dog)  on  the 
other,  with  the  characteristic  Chaitya  symbol:  figs.  50 
and  51  of  this  kind,  are  from  the  Ventura  collection. 

Upon  most  of  the  latter,  or  die-struck,  species  are 
portions  of  inscriptions  in  the  Lot  character,  as  was  first 
clearly  determined  from  Lieut.  Conolly’s  coin  [vii.  fig.  1]. 
The  letters,  so  well  defined  on  that  type-coin,  may  ho 
read  vidahevcisa ;  [Ujuj^w]  the  second  in  the 

list  there  given  was  converted  into  ;  the  third 

into  vprqrr^q;  but  such  renderings, having  nothing,  beyond 
their  being  real  Sanskrit  words,  to  recommend  them,  are 
hardly  admissible.  In  the  same  manner,  nothing  can  ho 
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made  of  the  combination  patama  ddsata  of  fig,  45 ; 
pasaha  of  46  ;  or  ramahata  of  47  :  the  last  coin  is  curious, 
from  having  an  alligator  or  lizard  symbol,  similar  to  the 
sign  on  the  porcelain  ring  from  Behat  (fig.  1.) 

In  explanation  of  the  absence  of  any  of  the  titles  of 
sovereignty  in  these  legends,  the  quotation  already  cited 
from  M.  Csoma’s  Analysis  of  the  f  Dulva  ’  may  be  again 
brought  forward — that  under  the  symbols  of  the  ‘  circle, 
deer,’  etc.  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  viliara  should 
be  inscribed ; — indeed  the  whole  of  the  above  passage  is 
singularly  applicable  to  this  group  of  coins ;  and,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  evidence,  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
Buddhist  coinage  was  struck  in  the  monasteries  of  the 
priesthood,  where  the  learning,  skill,  and  riches  of  the 
country  would  naturally  follow  their  attainment  of 
influence  and  ascendancy  over  princes  and  people.  The 
same  argument  may  account  for  the  imitation  of  Bactrian 
or  Indo-Scythic  devices  in  the  later  coins  of  the  series; 
since  it  is  well  known  that  Buddhism  prevailed  through 
these  countries  also,  and  a  constant  inter-communication 
must  have  been  consequently  kept  up.  How  far  the 
antiquity  of  the  first  Buddhist  groups  of  coins  may  have 
approached  the  epoch  of  Buddha  (544  b.c.)  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  but  their  assimilation  to  the  Indo-Scythic 
coins  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
genuine  Bactrian  dynasty,  perhaps  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  era. 

[In  regard  to  Prinsep’s  ‘  second  branch,’  or  die-struclc  coins, 

I  have  also  a  few  observations  to  offer,  as  the  distinct  stages  of  im¬ 
pulsive  progress  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  more  accurate  classifi¬ 
cation  and  separation  chan  they  have  previously  been  subjected 
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to.  It  is  clear  that,  in  this  instance,  the  practical  adaptation  of 
a  conventional  coinage  arose  out  of  the  introductory  definition  of 
fixed  weights  of  metal  as  the  ordinary  representatives  of  value ; 
and  the  early  punch-marked  pieces  of  silver  and  copper  authen¬ 
tically  exemplify  the  transitional  phase  thus  far  advanced  beyond 
tho  primitive  system  of  barter.  Whether  the  consecutive  sym¬ 
bols  impressed  upon  their  surfaces  convey  tho  insignia  of  dif¬ 
ferent  dynasties,  or  purport  to  be  no  more  than  tho  trial  counter- 
stamps  of  subsequent  woighmeuts — for  the  renewed  legalization 
of  tho  piccos  cither  in  other  kingdoms  or  during  tho  reigns  of 
succeeding  potentates — wo  need  not  stop  to  determine  ;  but  it  is 
manifest  that,  with  a  peoplo  so  advanced  in  civilization  as  the 
Hindus  of  olden  time,  the  division  of  recognised  weights  of  silver 
and  copper  of  convenient  amount,  effectually  constituted  an  in¬ 
troductory  circulating  medium  ;  and  the  fact  of  these  measures 
of  value  being  still  referred  to  as  weights,  and  not  as  definitive 
coins,  perhaps  simply  establishes  tho  consistency  of  tho  written 
law1  with  the  material  evidences  those  who  lived  under  it  have 
left  behind  them. 

The  copper  and  bronze  coins  illustrate  more  completely 
than  their  less  common  associates  of  tho  superior  metal  tho 
successive  rudiments  of  mechanical  development.  Their  earliest 
examples  diverge  but  slightly  from  tho  original  crude  model ; 

1  [Tho  following  disconnected  extracts  from  Maim  indicate  pretty  clearly  that, 
even  if  there  wore  absolutely  no  determinate  coinage,  there  woro,  at,  least,  ready  moans 
of  liquidating  both  largo  and  small  amounts.  Gold,  it  must  he  remembered,  is,  to  this 
day,  receivable,  in  Hindtist&n  proper,  by  weight  nlonc : — Gimp.  viii.  1’um.  131 :  ‘Those 
namos  of  coppor,  silver,  and  gold  weights,  which  aru  commonly  used  among  men,  for  tho 
purpose  of  worldly  business,  I  will  now  comprehensively  explain.’  The  text  then  goes 
on  to  enumorate  the woiglits  quoted  from  Oolobrooko,  page  211.  Tam.  138:  ‘Now 
260  punas  are  declared  to  ho  tho  first  or  lowest  amercement,  600  tlic  moan,  and  1000 
tho  highest.’  Para.  212:  ‘  Should  money  or  goods  ho  given,’  etc.  Para.  213  :  ‘  If  tho 
money  bo  delivered,’  oto.  Para.  318  :  ‘  IIo  who  steals  the  rope  or  tho  watoniot  from  a 
well,  and  ho  who  brenhs  down  a  cistern,  shall  lie  lined  a  mtisha  of  gold.’  l’ara.  330 : 
.  .  .  ‘Tho  fino  shall  ho  6  motions  of  gold  or  silver.’  Pam.  402:  ‘Let  the  King 
make  a  regulation  for  markot  prices.’  l’ara.  403  :  ‘  Let  all  weights  and  measures  ho 
well  ascertained  by  him,  and  once  in  six  months  lut  him  ro-oxamino  them.’  l’ara. 
404 :  ‘  Tho  toll  at  a  forry  is  1  puna  for  an  empty  cart,  i  a  pana  fur  a  man  with  a  load, 
}  pana  for  a  beast  used  in  agriculture,  or  for  a  woman,  and  £  of  a  pana  for  an  unloaded 
man.’  Para.  404:  ‘The  King  should  order  each  man  of  tho  mercantile  class  to 
practice  trade,  or  money  lending,’  etc. — Sir  W.  Jones :  ‘  Institutes  of  Hindft  Law;  or, 
the  Ordinances  of  Menu,’  Ww-lcs.  vni.  iii.l 
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for  though  the  one  die  continues  to  shew  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  ancient  contremarques,  the  lower  surface  of 
the  coin  is  still  left  blank.1  Next  we  perceive  the  incipielit 
indication  of  a  reverse,  arising,  possibly,  out  of  the  necessity 
for  a  sort  of  catch  on  the  smooth  anvil  which  hitherto  appears 
to  have  been  employed.  This  innovation  also  may  be  detected 
in  its  various  scales  of  elaboration,  from  the  rough  intaglio 
needed  to  fix  the  planchet,  up  to  the  nearly  complete  device 
of  Nos.  45,  46 :  or  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
Behat  coins,  the  object  in  view  may  be  seen  to  have  been  more 
simply  attained  by  the  convex  surface  given  to  the  reverse  of 
the  piece.  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  out  this  subject  more  at 
large :  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  for  this  section  of  Hindust&n 
its  own  metallic  records  efficiently  prove  the  self-instruction 
of  its  inhabitants ;  and  the  several  steps  in  invention  which  led 
to  the  final  production  of  the  excellent  silver  coins  of  Amogha. 

To  the  evidence  derived  from  manipulative  indications 
may  be  added  those  of  the  designs  and  treatment  of  the 
die-devices,  which  in  like  degree  evince  independent  thought. 
The  Indian  figures  follow  the  ideal  models  of  their  own  land, 
and  bear  no  trace  of  the  conventionalities  of  Greek  art.  The 
devices,  though  at  times  rising  far  above  mediocrity,  affect  only 
local  associations,  and  are  as  free  from  all  symptom  of  imitation 
of  the  favourite  subjects  of  the  Greek  mint-masters  as  their 
details  are  deficient  in  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  the  classic 
dies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re-produetive  process  can  be 
traced  in  all  its  degradations  at  a  subsequent  period — when  the 
indigenous  races  came  to  supersede  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Bactrian- Greeks  ;  and  the  contrast  shews  how  very  different  was 
the  action  of  the  downward  course,  among  the  same  people,  in 
copying  foreign  prototypes — in  opposition  to  the  free  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  own  accepted  models.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  Satrap  coins  previously  .noticed  as  imitated 

1  [Coins  found  on  the  Jamnd— having  a  stag  deuce  and  the  legend  Mamatasa, 
—with  their  modifications,  etc.] 
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from  the  hemidrachmas  of  Strata ; 1 *  to  tlio  Minerva  1’romaehos 
on  the  Sauraslitran  coins ; 8  or  to  the  profile  on  the  Gupta  silver 
money.3 4 

Nos.  50,  51,  pi.  xx.,  anil  their  cognate  series  pertaining 
to  a  more  westerly  division  of  the  country,  are  peculiarly 
instructive  in  their  approximation  to  the  standard,  type  of  the 
copper  coins  of  Agathoelos  and  Pantaloon  (pi.  xxvii,,  tigs,  (i, 
7,  8,  9).  Prinsop  has  elsewhere  remarked  upon  this  assimi¬ 
lation,  which,  however,  Prof.  Wilson  seems  somewhat,  inclined 
to  disavow,  when  he  observes,  ‘  They  are  both  rude  lumps 
of  copper,  it  is  true,  hut  they  have  nothing  else  in  common ; 
and  tho  stylo  of  tlio  Greek  coins,  however  barbarous,  is 
very  superior  to  those  Buddhist  coins.’  Whatever  the  merit 
of  the  execution,  there  remains  the  more  important,  ques¬ 
tion  whether  these  so-entitled  ‘  Buddhist,  coins  ’  are,  imitations 
of  tho  Greek  mintages,  or  whether  the  Greek  money  of 
analogous  typo  represents  an  improvement,  upon  the  indi¬ 
genous  currency.  I  myself  should  certainly  lean  towards  tho 
latter  deduction.  I  find  an  example1  of  the  earliest  form  of 
oblong  sections  of  copper,  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  an 
elephant,  of  a  character  similar  to  tho  ordinary  reverse  of  tho 
Buddhist  coins,  associated  with  the  ‘Taurus’  symbol  so  frequent 
on  tho  Eastern  series.  Next  I  would  refer  to  the  limited  and 
imperfect  mechanical  execution  of- the  Buddhist  coins ;  in  that 
they  indicate  a  compromise  short  of  a  perfect  coin,  having  the 
upper  face  struck  inwards  with  a  square  die  of  less  superficial 
extent  than  the  ordinary  surface  of  tho  pieco,  which  punch  is 
seemingly  driven  home,  with  a  view  to  communicate  through  the 
metallic  texture,  a  certain  degree  of  convex  protrusion,  which 
has  the  effect  of  filling  in  tho  cavities  of  tho  device  on  the 
reverse,  the  die  for  which,  as  has  boon  previously  shown  in  other 

1  [‘Jour.  As.  Soo.  Bong.’,  vii,  of  1854.] 

8  [H.  xxvii.,  fig.  8,  9.] 

3  [PI.  iv.,  fig.  20,  and  pi.  xxvii,,  figs.  10,  11,  12,] 

4  [British  Museum,  weight,  40  grs,] 
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specimens,  partakes  more  of  tke  nature  of  an  anvil,  with  an 
intaglio  engraved  upon  its  surface,  than  that  of  a  second  die, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  Bactrian-Greek 
coins,  on  the  other  hand,  though  nearly  assimilating  in  many  of 
their  details,1  take  higher  ground  in  the  scale  of  art,  not  only  in 
technic  merit,  but  more  definitively ;  inasmuch  as  their  obverse 
and  reverse  dies,  if  not  uniform  and  exactly  opposed  on  the  two 
surfaces,  are,  of  broader  expanse  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
metal  to  he  impressed,  and  they  are  equally  raised  in  the 
gradations  of  the  ordinary  advance  of  coinage,  in  exhibiting 
legends,  the  vernacular  transcript  of  which,  at  least,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  the  local  mint-masters  imitating,  had 
the  indigenous  coins  been  derivatives  from  the  Greek  stock. 

In  brief,  the  simple  rule  for  the  test  of  all  these  questions 
would  be  that,  while  there  may  well  be  retrogression  in  artistic 
execution,  there  will  seldom  be  oblivion  of  mechanical  adap¬ 
tations  when  once  communicated. 

Another  argument  of  no  inconsiderable  weight  against  the 
priority  of  the  Greek  examples  of  these  associate  mintages  is, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  square  form  of  piece  was  opposed  to  the 
home  practice  of  the  western  nations,  while  it  was  a  natural 
sequence  in  the  order  of  local  coinages. 

I  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  Burnouf  and  "Wilson  d-propos 
to  Prinsep’s  first  enquiry  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  art  of  coin¬ 
ing  among  the  people  of  India  (p.  53),  but  I  have  reserved  any 
observations  of  my  own  on  the  subject,  till  I  could  illustrate 
their  tenor  in  direct  connexion  with  the  figured  exemplars  whose 
fabric  and  execution  should  vindicate  my  deductions. 

Prof.  Wilson,  it  will  be  seen,  hesitates  to  admit  the  origi¬ 
nality  or  independence  of  the  local  development  of  this  art, 
though,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  he  might  well  have  afforded  to 
express  a  more  authoritative  judgment  in  favour  of  the  inventive 

1  [  The  -weights  of  the  two  classes  assimilate  closely,— four  good  specimens  of  the 
‘  elephant  ’  and  ‘  lion  ’  coins  in  the  British  Museum  weigh  severally,  181,  191,  193, 
and  201  grains.  Two  undamaged  coins  of  Agathocles  give  183  and  194  grs.] 
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n.ln.ims  of  the  race  wllose  literature  lie  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  make  known  to  tlie  European  world  of  modern  days !  I,  for 
my  part,  lmve  no  reserve  in  conceding  to  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Hindustan  a  creative  and  improving  faculty,  such  as  sufficed  to 
produce,  without  any  apparent  foreign  aid,  such  specimens  of 
mint  workmanship  as  may  fairly  be  designated  complete  coins. 

The  shades  and  gradations  of  tliin  progress  towards  the 
mechanism  of  what  we  understand  by  coined  money,  may  bo 
exemplified  in  the  collateral  efforts  of  invention  the  different 
series  display,  each  in  its  own  order  and  degree.  Had  India 
waited  for  Greek  art  to  teach  it  how  to  fabricate  money,  India’s 
exhumed  produce  should  have  betrayed  to  us  nothing  short  of 
coins  of  full  die-struck  maturity.  As  I  have  before  remarked, 
to  whatever  point  artistic  execution  might  elumeo  to  advance, 
the  country  so  instructed  was  not  likely  to  liavo  dotroncruted 
to  the  more  crudo  and  imperfect  processes  of  undeveloped 
scienco.  Onco  loarnt,  tho  combination  of  the  two  dies  was  but 
little  more  difficult  than  tho  application  of  olio ;  and  certainly 
its  simplicity  and  effectiveness  would  recommend  it  far  beyond 
the  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory  process  of  u  separate  casting 
for  each  individual  piece,  or  any  other  of  the  initial  efforts 
towards  tho  production  of  money,  eventually  so 'far  perfected 
in  situ,  that  modom  civilization  rests  content  with  pieces  but 
little  improved  upon  the  form  thus  early  adopted. 

Having  disposed  so  far  of  tho  internal  evidenoo  bearing  on 
the  origin  and  development  of  these  early  coinages,  it  is  needful 
to  examine  to  what  extent  the  literature  of  the  country  con¬ 
tributes  material  for  the  determination  of  tho  epoch  of  tho  initial 
phase  of  Indian  money.  Tho  solution  of  this  q  t  U  n  mf 
tunately  depends  upon  the  due  definition  of  a  second  problem  : 
that  is,  tho  age  of  tho  work  from  which  wo  draw  tho  scant 
testimony  immediately  available. 

Prof.  "Wilson1  is  of  opinion  that  tho  Laws  of  Manu,  though 

1  [I  . annex  some  remarks  with  -which  Prof.  Wilson  has  favored  me,  in  reply  to  my 
query  as  to  tho  date  of  Manu:  “  Sir  William  J olios’  ostimato  of  the  date  of  Manu, 
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disfigured  by  interpolations,  and  only  cast  into  tteir  present 
form  in  about  200  b.c. — are  still  entitled  to  date  many  authentic 
portions  of  their  text  from  800  B.c.  The  passages  relating  to 
money  and  fines  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  books,1  though  incon¬ 
sistently  contrasted  in  the  translation,  sufficiently  accord  in  the 
original  version,  where  any  absolute  equivalent  for  the  term 
‘money’  is  altogether  wanting.  If  it  be  permissible, . therefore, 
to  accept  these  passages  as  veritable  portions  of  the  original, 
we  may  infer,  that,  at  or  about  800  B.c.,  the  Hindtis  were 
already  in  possession  of  such  a  scheme  of  exchange  as  re¬ 
cognised  the  use  of  fixed  and  determinate  weights  of  metal, 
not  only  as  general  equivalents  and  measures  of  value ;  but 
farther,  that  the  system  had  already  advanced  so  far  as  to 
adopt  small  and  convenient  sections  of  metal  into  the  category 
of  current  money;  and  that  the  punch-marked  pieces  of  the 
Plates  may  be  taken  to  exemplify  the  first  germs  of  improved 
commercial  and  fiscal  aptitude,  expressed  by  the  transitional 
movement  from  normal  weights  to  absolute  coins.2 

I  conclude  these  digressions  from  the  original  text  of  my 


eight  centuries  before  Christ,  is  based  upon  a  Tory  fanciful  and  inco: 
and  not  entitled  to  any  weight  whatever.  In  fact,  the  Laws  of  1 
pilation  of  the  laws  of  very  different  ages  ;  many  are  word  for  won 
Sutras  of  some  of  the  oldest  Rishis.  There  are  various  unquesti 
high  antiquity : — the  people  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  the  Dravipas  oi 
not  Hindfis  when  one  passage  was  written ;  and  Caldwell  places  Di 
.  ...  -  '  Emails  six  or  seven  centuries  before  Christ ; — there 


fanciful  nnd  inconclusive  analogy, 
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author  by  the  exhibition  of  a  wood-cut  of  an  entirely  new  species 
of  coin  discovered  in  the  Himalaya  mountains  near  Almorah,  and 
forwarded  by  the  finder,  with  two  others  of  nearly  similar  device, 
to  the  late  Sir  II.  M.  Elliot. 


The  coin  represented  in  the  nut  will  be  seen  to  bear  the 
Buddhist  emblems  of  the  Stag  and  lio-Tree,  associated  with  the 
legend  Siva-datasa — a  second  specimen  having  the 

central  device  figured  under  No.  2  ;  bourn  similarly  the  Stag  and 
Bo-tree  insignia  on  its  margin;  accompanied  with  the  letters 
'tlppiT  •  •  The  imperfectly  developed  reverses  of  these  coins, 
the  produce,  like  others  previously  described,  of  an  engraved 
anvil,  also  bear  Buddhist  devices.] 

INBO-SOYTHIO  COINS  (M5ST1MUT)). 

(1,1.  «L) 

Having  disposed,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  of  the 
earliest  Hindu  coins,  we  must  now  return  to  the  Indo- 
Scythic  series,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  reader 
through  the  promised  line  of  connection  into  the  second 
great  field  of  Hindu  imitation. 

Enough  has  been  said  on  former  occasions  of  the 
two  principal  families  of  this  .type,  the  Kadpliises  and  the 

,7]  rov  'Xafxfiov  x&pa  (foofia  jrf)  v 6\ei  2w86{iava)  o1.t«  thJXcu  abr$  kvotyoprai 
irpotrdyovri,  koX.  ol  oIkciqi  rov  'S.dfi&ov  ra  re  xM/xarct  teal  robs 

4\i<pavras  /icra  &<p£>v  Hyovres  tnrf}vruv.-—Axrim}  'books  vi.  anti  xvi.,  cd.  Amst.  1757,] 
*  Yulcanius  legendum  conjicit  cLvapldfxnra, 
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Kanerkos  groups;  but  with  a  view  of  systematizing  a 
little  the  information  already  obtained ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  introducing  a  few  new  and  very  beautiful  coins 
lately  added  to  our  list,  I  have  collected  in  the  present 
plate  the  principal  varieties  of  the  Kanerkos  Mithraics, 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  vernacular  titles  of 
rao  and  rao  nano  rao. 

With  the  most  common  obverse  of  the  Indo-Scythic 
family — a  raja  clad  in  the  Tartar  coat,  and  inscribed 
pao  kanhpki  (fig.  3) — I  have  traced  on  the  copper  coins,  as 
well  as  on  the  gold  ones,  the  following  series  of  reverses, 
nano  (for  nanaia),  nanao,  mao,  miopo,  mitpo,  miopo.mipa,  aqpo, 
okpo,  and  a  word  not  very  clearly  made  out  on  fig.  8, 
oaao.  Of  these  the  explanations  have  been  already  at¬ 
tempted^.  126,  etc.):  mithro,  mitro,  miro 1  are  but  varieties 
of  mithra,  1  the  Sun,5  whose  effigy  on  the  genuine  Greek 
coins  of  Kanerkos  is  plainly  entitled  haios.  I  have  con¬ 
jectured  okro  to  be  intended  for  arlca,  the  Sanskrit  name 
of  the  ‘  Sun ;  ’  and  his  four-armed  effigy  in  fig.  7, — more 
beautifully  developed  on  the  gold  coin  fig.  1,  an  unique 
obtained  by  Karamat  ’All  at  Kabul, — confirms  this 
opinion.  Athro  has  been  before  stated  to  be  the  Zend 
word  for  the  igneous  essence  of  the  Sun ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  a  flame  depicted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  figures 
bearing  this  epithet,  in  fig.  6  and  in  fig.  2, 2  a  very 
pretty  little  gold  coin,  for  which  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Karamat  ’All.  Nanaia,  remaining  feminine  in  nana  of 

1  Lieut.  Cunningham  has  added  this  variety  from  a  fine  gold  coin, 

2  [As  notices  regarding  ancient  coinages  are  rare  and  infrequent  in  the  Sanskrit 
authors,  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  extracting  an  interesting  noto  of  Prof. 
Wilson’s,  d-propos  to  these  Kanerki  pieces: — “Although  not  connected  with  the 
history  of  Kanerki  or  his  innovations,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  use  of  the  term 
Nana  on  his  coins  may  serve  to  elucidate  some  points  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit 
literature,  We  find,  for  example,  in  the  play  called  ‘  Mrich-cliakati,’  in  a  Prakrit 

15 
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fig.  4,  has  been  shewn  to  he  the  Persian  Diana,  or  the 
Moon : — and,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Bralimanical 
mythology,  this  deity  is  made  masculine  in  nanao  and 
mao — the  ?TTC(.  mas  (‘  limus  ’)  of  the  Hindus — and  on  his 
effigy  in  fig.  9,  (as  in  former  drawings  in  vol.  iii.,)  the 
horns  of  the  moon  are  soon  to  project  from  behind  his 
shoulders. 

The  same  devices  in  every  respect  are  continued  upon 
several  succeeding  coins  of  the  rao  nano  rao  serios.  The 
chief  varieties  of  the  obverse  of  those  arc  given  in  figs. 
2,  and  9  to  14.  The  order  in  which  they  should  be 
placed  is  necessarily  doubtful;  but,  judging  from  the 
comparative  perfection  of  the  Grecian  letters,  the  ‘  couch- 
lounger,’  fig.  9,  and  the  ‘  olcphant-ridor,’  fig.  10,  should 
have  precedence  over  the  rest. 

Fig.  9,  from  tho  Ventura  collection,  is  u  very  perfect  specimen  of 
the  ‘  couch  lounger.’  He  lum  u  ‘  glory  ’  extended  uroimil  his  body,  as 
well  as  his  head,  and  his  titles,  rao  nano  rao  and  koruno,  uro  distinct; 
hut  the  name  is  unfortunately  missing,  no  moro  than  OU  being  risible. 

In  fig.  10  we  are  not  moro  fortunate,  but  from  tho  succession  of 
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o’s,  we  may  guess  the  word  to  be  OOHMO  or  oohpki  names  already 
known,  on  the  gold  coins.  Some  of  the  Manikyala  ‘  elephant  ’  coins 
had  the  name  ken  pano.  This  family  is  extremely  numerous,  and  is 
procurable  among  the  old  pice  of  every  bazar  in  Upper  India. 

The  names  on  the  last  series,  figs.  11  to  14  are  illegible ;  but  the 
letters  are  still  Greek.  The  first  three  specimens  axe  selected  from  a 
number  in  Col.  Stacy’s  cabinet,  to  exhibit  the  varieties  of  the  sitting 

Cure,  and  its  gradual  transition  to  the  squat  position  of  the  Hindus, 
has  supposed  the  figure  in  a  coin  similar  to  fig.  11  to  be  Parthian; 

■  but  what  ho  there  took  for  a  bow,  was  evidently  the  ornamental  contour 
of  the  back  of  tho  prince’s  ‘throne  ’  or  sinhdmn.  Fig.  14  is  from  a 
coin  in  Col.  Smith’s  possession. 

In  fig.  15  of  this  plate,  drawn  from  a  plaister  cast  of  a  bronze 
embossed  chaprds  or  badge,  in  the  Ventura  collection,  we  may  conceive 
the  full  device  of  the  ‘  elephant  ’  obverse  to  be  developed.  The  faulty 
proportion  of  the  rider  still  prevails  :  the  flowing  fillets  to  the  head¬ 
dress;  the  anlcks  to  guide  the  animal;  the  ‘glory’  round  the  face,  are 
visible  in  both ;  but  the  name  is  wanting. 

Of  figs.  16  and  17 — the  former  from  Col,  Staoy’B,  the  latter  from 
Col.  Smith’s  cabinet — I  have  already  noticed  a  loss  perfect  specimen 
while  dcscantiiig  on  the  earliest  Hindi!  coins.  The  general  style  of  the 
figures  on  both  faces  so  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Kanerkos  coins, 
that  I  feel  disposed  to  look  upon  them  as  imitations.  The  legend  has 
a  fourth  letter  very  distinct,  besides  some  less  distinct  on  the  left  hand 
yodMydla  .  .  tajaya. 


INDO-SCYTHIC  AND  HINDU  LINK-COINS, 

(pi.  xxii.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  none  of  the  Kanerkos 
coins  have  a  Pehlvi  legend ;  although  the  collateral  series 
of  Kadphises,  which  possesses  so  many  attributes  in  com¬ 
mon  with  them,  invariably  has  this  accompaniment. 
Considering  that  all  the  Bactrian  family  have  the  same, 
it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  place  Kadphises  as  the  last 
of  the  Pehlvi  series,  immediately  before  Kanerkos, 1  and 
he  will  thus  follow  most  conveniently  the  Kadaphes 


|  1  They  must  havo  boon  nearly  contemporaneous.  Lieut.  Cunningham  tells  me, 

I  lie  has  just  obtained' 163  Kanerki  and  Kndphisos  copper  coins,  which  were  dug  up  in 

p  a  village  near  Bonfires.  Tho  proportions  of  each  typo  wore  as  follows :  Kadphises 

jif  and  ‘  bull,’  12 ;  Kanerki,  60  ;  ‘  elophant-rider,’  48  ;  running  or  dancing  figure  on 

reverse,  18;  'couch-lounger,'  13;  cross-legged,  5 ;  squatted figure,  8 ;  and  undis- 
G  tiuguisliablc,  4.  In  tho  collections  from  the  Panj'fib,  the  ill-executed  descendants  of 

t;  the  •  hull  ’  reverse  predominate. 

T 
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choranos  described  in  my  last  paper.  Indeed,  as  the 
word  Kadphises  never  occurs  except  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  name,  as  oohmo,  or  ookmo,  it  may  be  read  as 
a  patronymic  appellation  of  the  family — ‘  the  descendants 
of  Kadaphes.’ 

Of  the  gold  coins  of  Kadphises,  two  varieties  only 
were  hitherto  known  to  us.  By  singular-  good  fortuno, 
Col.  Smith  has  met  with  a  third,  and  with  duplicates  of 
the  former  two,  in  tho  common  bazar  of  Benares  !  His 
agent  purchased  the  throe  which  are  engraved  at  the 
top  of  pi.  xxii.  from  a  sarraf,  who  said  they  wore  sold  to 
him  two  years  ago  by  a  Marathi  pilgrim  to  the  Holy 
City,  in  whose  family  they  must  doubtless  have  been 
hoarded  for  many  centuries,  for  their  character  precludes 
any  suspicion  of  their  genuineness.  Of  fig.  2,  I  have 
since  found  a  duplicate  in  Karamat  ’All’s  last  despatch  to 
myself:  fig.  8  is  a  duplicate  of  the  one  Dr.  Martin1 


T.X.] 
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extracted  from  the  Jalalabad  tope,  depicted  in  Masson’s 
pi.  xiii.,  yoL  iii. 

Kg.  1  is  as  yet  unique,  and  is  of  particular  interest,  from  the 
style  of  the  obverse.  The  king  is  here  seen  in  a  Grecian  or  Homan 
war-chariot,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  driven  by  an  awriga  of  dimi¬ 
nutive  proportions.  The  execution  is  very  perfect,  with  the  exception 
of  the  exaggeration  of  the  principal  figure.  The  inscription  is  quite 
perfect,  baoiaeto  oohmo  icaamcho,  and,  on  the  reverse  is  a  long 
inscription  in  Pohlvi,  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  interpret,  but  the 
commencement  seems  to  be  malaUo  IcaMapas.  .  .  .  The  symbols  are 
the  same  as  usual,  and  the  perfect  preservation  of  this  beautiful  coin 
enables  us  to  note  the  flames  playing  on  the  shoulders  of  the  monarch, 
similar  to  those  on  the  effigy  of  Athro  in  the  last  plate,  and  to  those  on 
the  image  of  Buddha,  dug  up  by  Dr.  Gerard  at  Kabul,  (see  pi.  xxvi. 
[viii.]  vol.  iii.)  The  next  two  figures  (4,  5,)  of  the  present  plate 
remove  the  difficulty  I  have  hitherto  felt  in  determining  the  meaning 
of  the  ‘bull’  reverse.  They  are  both  gold  coins  of  the  Ventura  collec¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  obverse,  the  titles  rao  nano  rao  and  korano  are  visible ; 
and  in  the  area  of  fig.  4,  what  appears  to  be  the  Sanskrit  syllable,  if ; 
only  we  know  that  the  Sanskrit  of  that  ancient  period  was  of  a 
different  form.  But  the  reverse  of  those  is  what  we  should  particularly 
notice,  because  the  word  okpo  (in  one  coin  written  downwards,  in 
the  other  upwards,)  marks  the  ‘bull’  and  his  priest  as  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Solar  worship,  and  not  to  the  Siva  of  the  Bralimanical 
creed. 

The  next  gold  coin,  No.  6,  requires  no  particular  notice,  nor  does 
fig.  8,  on  which  the  simple  title  pao  seems  to  designate  a  young 
prince;  but  the  three  following,  also  of  Gen.  Ventura’s  superb  collection, 
must  arrest  us  for  a  moment. 

The  name  on  the  obverse  of  these  is  ohpki,  the  same  as  on  the 
Manikyala  small  gold  goins :  on  the  reverse,  fig.  7  shews  us  the  two 
radical  emblems,  Narnia  and  Olm,  united  on  the  same  coin,  with  the 
four-pronged  symbol  between  them,  and  a  mysterious  triangle  above. 
This  little  coin  is  unique.  The  next,  fig.  9,  is  equally  curious,  though 
others  in  copper  have  been  met  with  by  Col.  Stacy.  The  epigraphs 
borne  by  these  is  apaoxpo  which  I  suppose  to  moan  ‘  the  great  Sun;  ’ 
arda  or  wrta  in  Ardeshir  and  Artaxerxes,  having  that  acceptation.  On 
the  copper  coins,  the  word  appears  corrupted  to  opo  okpo  and  this 
is  probably  the  epigraphs  of  the  dancing  figure  in  pi.  xxi. 

In  fig.  10,  the  name  of  the  Moon,  mao,  and  the  lunar  orescent,  are 
satisfactory  and  conclusive  as  to  that  being  the  oorrect  reading. 

Anri  now  we  come  at  last  to  the  main  object  to  which 
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this  essay  was  directed,  namely,  to  discover  the  prototype 
of  the  Ivanauj  coins  in  those  of  Iiulo-Scythic  fabric. 

•  The  great  majority  of  what  are  called  the  Ehnauj 
gold  coins  have,  on  the  obverse,  a  prince  standing 
precisely  in  the  attitude  of  Kadphises  and  Kanerkos. 
The  dress  alone  betrays  a  slight  variation,  being,  in  some 
instances,  almost  the  coat  and  browsers  of  the  present 
day.  On  tho  reverse  in  a  female  sealed, — sometimes,  on  a 
couch,  more  frequently,  in  the  native  fashion, — holding  in 
her  left  hand  a  cornucopia,  in  her  right  a  puset  or  ‘  noose.’ 
This  class  of  coin  has  long  been  known.  A  brass  pot, 
containing,  it  is  said,  two  hundred  of  them,  was  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  east  bank 
of  the  river  Hugh',  ten  miles  above  Calcutta,  some  years 
ago.  Twenty-four  were  presented  to  tho  British  Museum, 
an  equal  number  to  I)r.  Hunter,  and  a  portion  to  tho 
India  House;  tho  remainder  wore  dispersed  among 
private  collectors.  It  was  from  one  of  these  that 
Wilson’s  Ho.  13  was  drawn;  and  tho  same  storo 
furnished  the  figures  in  Marsdeu’s  plate.  The  latter 
author  in  his  ‘Humismata  Oriontalia,’  (ii.,  725,)  has  tho 
following  passage,  which  will  servo  excellently  well  as  a 
text  to  the  present  section  of  our  essay : 

‘  Some  learned  antiquaries  think  they  discover  in  theso  the 
evidences  of  a  Greek  origin ;  hut  on  this  point  1  do  not  soo  enough  to 
justify  an  opinion,  and  shall  rofrain  from  conjecture  ;  cherishing  the 
hope  that  future  discoveries  of  Indian  medals  may  throw  a  light  upon 
the  subject,  which  is  in  itself  of  tho  Ingest  interest.’ 

To  this  challenge  we  have  now  tho  good  fortune  to 
he  able  to  respond  most  satisfactorily : 

In  figs.  11  and  12  (Ventura  collection),  we  find  precisely  tho 
obverse  and  reverso  above  described,  with  the  marginal  legond  in 
Greek,  rao  nano  rao  .  .  korano,  and  the  supcrucUlition  of  somo  incipient 
rude  Nagari  in  the  position  afterwards  occupied  by  legiblo  Sanskrit 
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names  and  titles.  To  set  the  comparison  in  the  clearest  light,  the  two 
lowest  coins  in  the  page  have  been  inserted,  fig.  16  from  Gen.  Ventura’s, 
fig.  17  from  Col.  Smith’s,  cabinet,  to  shew  the  identity  of  the  two 
classes.  The  description  of  them  in  detail  belongs  to  the  next  plate; 
where,  instead  of  deteriorating,  they  will  he  found  to  improve,  while 
they  become  Indianised.  An  opposite  effect  is,  however,  observable  in 
a  second  branch  derived  from  the  same  stock,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  unless  by  supposing  a  divided  realm,  one  portion  flourishing 
and  patronising  the  arts,  while  the  other  maintained  nought  but  tho 
shadow  of  its  pristine  glory  and  ancestry.  This  declining  gradation 
is  exemplified  in  figs.  14  (Ventura);  13  (Stacy);  and  15(Karamat  ’All); 
wherein  at  last  it  is  barely  possible  to  trace  the  semblance  of  the 
sacrificing  rdja  on  the  obverse,  or  of  the  female  on  the  reverse; 
although,  from  the  insensible  gradations  in  a  multitude  of  specimens, 
such  are  undoubtedly  the  figures.  Fig.  15  is  a  very  common  coin  in 
silver  and  copper :  one  was  extracted  from  the  Manikyala  tope,  and 
was  then  supposed  to  bear  the  representation  of  a  crab  and  a  dagger  ! 
That  coin,  it  will  be  remembered,  bore  the  obvious  Ndgari  letters 
Many  other  have  been  since  discovered  with  the  same ;  and 
it  should  he  remarked,  that  the  form  of  Nagari  in  these  differs  essen¬ 
tially  from  that  of  tho  collateral  branch. 

Here  then,  -we  have  the  Indo-Scythic  paternity  of  the 
Kanauj  coinage  proved  by  the  best  evidence :  and  now 
we  will  proceed  to  examine,  in  detail,  its  Hindu  off¬ 
spring,  before  entering  upon  the  natural  enquiry  whether 
such  a  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  meagre  remnants  of 
history  and  tradition  that  are  applicable  to  this  obscure 
period. 

[My  readers  will  not  have  accompanied  me  thus  far  without 
appreciating  the  difficulty  I  have  experienced  in  selecting  the 
most  suitable  position  among  these  miscellaneous  essays  for  the 
introduction  of  extraneous  information,  as  pertinent  to  one  or 
other  of  a  detached  series  of  papers  following  out  any  given 
section  of  Indian  archaeology.  In  no  instance  has  this  embar¬ 
rassment  presented  itself  in  more  force  than  in  regard  to  the 
complicated  articles  on  the  Gupta  coinage. 

In  this  case  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the  objection  to 
scattered  notes,  either  historical  or  numismatic,  applicable  to 
each  coin  in  turn,  by  prefixing  to  the  whole  range  of  articles 


i !  devoted  to  the  special  subject,  a  general  assemblage 
I  of  the  data  for  historical  illustration ;  and,  leaving 
I  Prinsep’s  text  descriptive  of  coins  and  leg-ends  un- 
|  touched,  I  have  ventured  as  a  sequel  upon  the  experi- 
;|  ment  of  an  entirely  new  serial  arrangement  of  the 
|  gold  coinage  of  the  Guptas,  which  gives  me  the 

I  opportunity  of  supplying  all  the.  latest  readings 
without,  the  unpleasant  office  of  correction,  and 
enables  me  to  insert,  in  the  general  catalogue  such 
now  specimens  as  have  become  available  since  Prinsep 
wrote :  the  whole  being  east;  into  one  concise  view, 
instead  of  following  the.  somewhat  perplexing  order 
of  the  plates,  whoso  distribution  was  necessarily 
faulty,  both  in  the  then  novelty  of  the  subject  and 
tlio  irregular  incoming  of  specimens  ! 

I  commence  my  extracts  with  a  copy  of  Prinsep’s 
revised  translation  of  the  Gupta  inscription  on  the 
|g  AlluMbad  Lat.1  The  previous  decipherment  of  this 
record  by  Dr.  Mill,  (which  appeared  in  vel.  iii.  ‘  Jour. 
y  As  Sue  Deng-.-),  had  been  based  upon  an  imperfect 
•M  foe-simile  of  the  original.  The  admirable  impressions 

Iof  the  writing  on  the  column  taken  otf  on  cotton 
cloth  and  on  paper,  l>y  (tapt.  E.  Kmith,  Bengal 
Engineers,  in  1887,  placed  at  Prinsep’s  command 
the  full  means  of  checking  and  correcting  the  errors 
of  the  early  copy,  while  his  own  more  mature  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  normal  forms  of  these,  and  other  Sanskrit 
characters  rendered  his  lithographed  transcript  and 
transliteration  more  than  usually  trustworthy. 

Tho  wood-out  in  tlio  margin  represents  the  stylo 
and  dimensions  of  tho  AlluhfiMd  Monolith,  upon 
whoso  surface  this  inscription  is  graven  ;  it  may  ho 
necessary  to  note  that  tho  more  undent  writing  on 
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this  stone,  and  for  whose  exhibition  we  may  conclude  the  pillar 
to  have  been  expressly  fashioned,  consists  of  a  counterpart  of 
the  Edicts  of  Asoka,  which  appear  severally  on  the  Lit  at  Dihli, 
the  rocks  of  Girnar  on  the  western  coast,  and  Dhauli  in 
Cuttack — in  addition  to  the  transcript  in  the  Semitic  character 
on  the  rock  at  Kapur digiri. 

The  capital  figured  below  does  not  directly  belong  to  this 
monument,  but  is  taken  from  the  original  on  the  Gandak  L&t, 
of  which  we  have  a  second  similar  example.  Hence  we  assume 
that  a  figure  of  a  like  character  once  crowned  the  AllahSMd 
column.] 


(Beginning,  at  tlio  fifth  line,  until  yasga,  "which -has  reference  to  a  pr 
eulogistic  epithet  in  the  genitive  case.  This  verso  is  No.  2  in  Dr. 
translation.) 

(2) .  .  .  .  In  the  midst  of  pleasurable  things,  happy  in  body  and  mind ;  1 
his  revenue  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Shftstras 1 .  .  . 

(3) .  .  .  .  Destroying  unhappiness,  and  putting  an  end  to  those  who  cs 
greedy  for  eulogistic  praise,  glory  and  extended  rule : — 

(4) .  .  ,  .  Whoso  cnoinies,  amazed  at  his  cavalcade  and  warlike  armamei 
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(7) .  .  .  .  Inflamed  witli  vigorous  wrath  against  tlio  presumptuous,  hut  when 

(8) .  In  battles,  with  his  own  arm  humbling  continually  tboso  who  exalt  them- 
selves  .... 

(9) .  Cherishing  (his  subjects)  with  an  affectionate,  sweet,  and  contented  dispo¬ 
sition.  .  .  . 

(10) .  .  .  .  The  forco  of  bis  arm  being  gradually  strengthened  by  youthful 
exorcise,  by  himself  wore  hilled.  .  .  . 

(11) .  (This  vorso  is  too  much  effaced  to  bo  mndo  out.) 

(12) .  Whoso  famo  is  spread  (over  the  earth),  os  it  were  a  cloth,  wliito  as  tho 

moon-boom.  .  .  . 

(13) .  .  .  .  Tholustro  of  his  skill  in  well-dircctod  learning  causes  exclamations, 

‘  Who  is  thoro  that  is  not  his?’  (IIo  is  «  fortress),  and  they  are,  as  it  were,  grass 

upon  his  ramparts,  and  much  wealth  is  looked  up  within  him. 

(14) .  Of  him,  who  is  ablo  to  ongago  in  a  hundred  battles,  whoso  own  arm's 
strength  is  his  only  ally :  ho  with  tho  mighty  chest.  .  .  . 

(15) .  Whoso  person  is  become  beautiful,  from  tho  marks  of  wounds  received,  and 
the  scratches  caused  by  his  wielding  tho  liattle-axo,  tho  arrow,  the  poniard,  tiro 
elephant-spike,  the  costus,  the  soymitar,  tho  javelin,  tho  club,  tho  iron  dart,  the 
dagger,1  and  other  weapons : 

(16) .  Tho  sovereign  of  Knnsola,  tho  tigor-king  of  tho  forests,  tho  mmitaruja  of 
Kaurhtta,  the  sovereign  of  Argghftshtapurn,  tho  lord  of  Miri  and  Uddyfi.ru,  tho  just 
prince  of  Dattairanda,  the  nila-rdja  of  S&pkvamukta:  2 

(17) .  Tho  king  Hastivarmaof  Vinga,  Ugrasena  of  Pfdukka,  Kuvera  of  Dovnvhshtra 
Dhananjuya  of  Kaustholapura,  etc.,  and  all  tin:  kings  of  the  southern  roads  ftlalahind- 
pathaj : — from  his  favors  to  all  those  (I  say)  becoming  more  dignified  and  prosperous. 

(18) .  Whoso  power  increases  by  tho  force  or  clemency  respectively  exercised 
towards  Rudradcva,  Matila,  Nkgadatta,  Chundravunna,  Gunaputi,  Nfiga,  Nftgnsonn, 
Achyuta,  Nandi,  Balavanna,  and  tho  other  rfrjas  of  Arynvarta  :  who  has  made  serving- 
men  of  all  tho  Dova-rfijae . 

(19) .  The  magnitude  of  whoso  authority  takes  pleasure  in  exacting  attendance, 
obedience,  and  tributo  from  tho  kings  of  tho  neighbouring  hilly  countries  of  Snmata, 
ffittavakra,  Kfunarhpa,  Nepfda,  Kortripura,  and  from  all  the  rhjas  of  Mfilavu,  Arjunfi- 
yona,  Taudhoya,  Mkdraka,  Abhira,  Prfirjuna,  Sanakfmika,  (or  Sanaka  Anika)  and 
Kkkakhara : 

(20) .  Who  is  famous  for  his  great  aid  in  restoring  (to  their  thrones)  tho  royal 
progeny  of  many  deposed  rfijas : 

(21) .  Whose  most  powerful  dominion  over  tho  world  is  manifest  in  tho  maidens 
freely  offered  as  presents,  the  jewels,  tho  money,  tho  horses,  tho  produce  of  the  soil, 
the  ornaments  of  tho  precious  motals  brought  as  tributo  by  the  hcaveu-dcseeonded 
monarch,  tho  Shfdito-Shiibi  (of  Persia),  tho  Scythians,  tho  Huns,  by  him  of  Sain- 
hktfa,  and  of  other  plaoos ;  by  tile  kings  of  all  tho  isles,  etc. : — who,  mountud  on  his 
war  chariot,  has  no  competitor  in  tho  world : 

1  Parasu,  sarn,  Banku,.  srini,  prase,  asi,  tonmra,  vatsapfda,  nfiraelm,  vaitusti,  etc. 
I  have  translated  them  as  described  to  mo  rather  tunn  on  dictionary  authority,  for  in 
Wilson,  Nos.  2,  3, 4,  6,  and  9,  aro  all  given  as  varieties  of  arrows ;  mtmtpdla  and 
mitasti,  I  do  not  And,  the  latter  is  probably  dorivod  from  vaitasa,  ‘  a  ratan.’ 

2  ‘  A  country  (lately)  freed  from  a  curse,’— porlmps  somn  physical  calamity. 
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(22) .  "Whoso  majesty  oxults  in  tho  princos  endowed  with  hnndreds  of  virtues  and 
good^ialitics  prostrate  at  his  feet :  a  man  inspiring  fear  as  of  instant  annihilation : 
altogether  incomprehensible ;  yet  tondor-minded  to  those  who  aro  submissive  and 
bow  before  him ;  and  oxtending  mercy  to  hundreds  of  thousands  whom  he  has  subdued : 

(23) .  Who  lends  a  willing  ear,  and  a  consoling  tongue  to  the  ease  of  the  poor  and 
destitute,  the  orphan,  and  the  sick :  is  very  kind  to  the  brave  of  his  army ;  is  com¬ 
parable  to  Dlianodtt  (Kuvora),  Varuna,  Indra,  and  Antaka  (Yama1) : 

(24) .  Who  1ms  won  and  again  restored  tho  riches  of  many  kings  conquered  by  his 
own  right  hand :  a  man  who  strictly  keeps  1ub  word,  whose  accomplishments  in 
fashion,  in  singing  and  playing,  put  to  shame  tho  lord  of  the  immortals  (Indra) 
Vrihaspati,  Tumlmru,  Ntmulii,  oto. ;  who  is  called  1  tho  king  of  poots’  from  his  Bkill 
in  making  versos— tho  livelihood  of  tho  loarnod ! — whoso  oxocllont  conduct  procoeds 
from  tho  observations  stored  in  his  rotontivo  memory : 

(25) .  Who  regularly  performs  all  tho  established  ordinances  who  is  a  very  god 
among  men; — tho  great-grandson  of  MahArhja  Sri  Gupta;  the  grandson  of  Mflhh- 
rhja  Sri  Glrntot  Kaclia ;  tho  son  of  Mahhrkja  Adhir&jn  Sri  Chandra  Gupta. 

(26) .  Born  of  Mahhdovi  Kumfiim  Dovi,  tho  daughter  of  Lichchhavi;  Mahtrhja 
Adhirkja  Sri  Samudra  Gupta:  how  ho  filled  whilo  alivo  tho  earth  with  the  fame  of 
his  conquests,  and  is  now  departed  to  onjoy  tho  supreme  bliss  and  emancipation  of 
India’s  heaven,  this  lofty  pillar,  which  is,  as  it  wore,  his  arm,  speaks  forth:  a 
standing  memorial  to  spread  his  fumo  in  many  directions :— erected  with  tho  materials 
accumulated  through  tho  strength  of  tho  arm  of  his  liberality  (now  in  roposo),  and 
tho  sufficiency  of  tho  holy  texts. 

(Verse).  Tho  clear  water  of  Gangh  that  issues  from  tho  artificial  pool  formed  by 
tho  oncirulod  hair  of  tho  lord  of  mon  (Siva)  purifies  tho  three  worlds. 

May  this  poetical  composition  of  tho  slave  of  tho  feet  of  the  great  king,  whose 
mind  is  onliglitonod  by  tho  groat  favor  of  admission  to  tho  presence,  son  of  the 
administrator  of  punishments  (magistrate),  Dhruva  BMti, — the  skilled  in  war  and 
peace,  tho  counsellor  of  tho  young  prince,  tho  great  minister  Hariscna,  afford 
gratification  and  bonefit  to  all  creatures ! 

Executed  by  tho  slavo  of  the  foot  of  tho  supreme  sovereign,  the  criminal  magis¬ 
trate,  Tilabhatta. 

When  restored  to  its  natural  order  we  find  the  epithets  applied  to 
the  deceased  emperor  of  Hindustan,  not  only  much  less  hyperbolical, 
and  reposing  less  npon  mythological  allusions,  but  crowding  in  a  short 
space  a  most  unexpected  and  curious  survey  of  the  political  divisions 
of  India  at  the  time,  containing  even  the  names  and  titles  of  very 
many  of  the  reigning  families,  and  extending  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  India  proper  into  the  regions  of  the  '  great  king '  of  Persia  and  the 
hordes  of  the  Huns  and  Scythians  !  It  may  he  poverty  of  imagination 
in  the  poet  that  has  wrought  us  this  good ;  for,  once  laying  hold  of  an 
idea,  he  rings  the  changes  upon  it  as  long  as  he  can  find  words,  and 
then  draws  up  with  an  inelegant  ‘  etc.’  Thus,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  lines  he  enumerates  no  less  than  nine  warlike  weapons  the 
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king’s  brawny  arms  were  scarred  in  wielding:  and  tlius,  wbon  be 
mentions  tributary  states  be  fortunately  spares  none  tliat  Sanrifira’s 
supremacy  could  in  any  degree  comprehend  !  T bo  passage  is  altogether 
so  curious  that  I  must  crave  permission  to  insert  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
Roman  character  beforo  I  endeavour  to  trace  any  of  the  countries 
alluded  to.  The  continual  reonrrenco  of  the  adjectival  termination  lea, 
(tko  prototypo  of  tho  modern  genitive  postposition)  lod  mo  to  suspect 
the  nature  of  the  sentence. 

(10)  JCiutsalaka  mahmlra ,  mahdkdvtdntka-rndghra-rtlja,  Kaurd(taka 
argg7idshpipurttka-im!wndm,  miriktt-uddydmka-awdmi ,  diUtiunapjiipallakit-dayamt, 
/cdncAegti/M  vishyu,  shdpdmmuklaht  (17)  nihtrdju . 

In  this  scntcnco  wo  have  tho  regal  designations  of  nine  princes  ; 
unless  (which  is  probable  enough)  tho  terms  mahemirtt,  raja,  siodmi, 
nila-rdja,  ddyana,  etc.  are  employed  with  the  same  general  acceptation 
of  ‘  prince,’  to  vary  tho  expression  euphoniously. 

The  kingdom  of  Kausala  (or  Kosala)  is  well  known  from  tho  Buddhist 
authors  to  be  modern  Oudo,1  (Ayodhii)  or  Benares, — the  Kasikosala  of 
"Wilford.  The  Vydyhra-imMas,  ‘  tiger-faced  ’  people,  are  mentioned  in 
the  ‘  Yara-sanhita,’  among  tho  eastern  countries ;  and  Kantara,  a  plaeo 
south  of  Allahabad ;  but  tho  name  may  apply  to  any  woody  tract 
infested  by  tigers.  Tho  noxt  name,  ‘  Kaurattaka,’  is  unknown,  nor  eon 
the  title  ‘  Manta-raja  ’  be  well  explained.  It  may  ho  tho  district  of 
Kuru,  near  Tahnos  war.  ‘Argghashtupuraka,’  the  next  name,  may  be 
construed  as  tho  ‘  eight  cities  ’  whoro  duo  ‘  reverence  ’  was  paid  to 
brahmans :  ‘Mirilcu’  and  ‘Xlddyiinikn’  seem  derivable  from  mb'i  ‘cream,’ 
and  uda  ‘water,’ — ‘  maritime  countries’ ;  ‘Dattairandaka  ’  may  bo  Bomo 
country  famous  for  producing  tho  ‘castor-oil  plant’ ;  ‘  Ivancheyaka’  may 
bo  Kanchipur,  the  ‘  golden  city  ’  in  tho  south,  mentioned  in  tho 
‘  Brahmanda-puriina  ’ ;  sdpdvmnuktctka,  also,  hears  an  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretation — ‘freed  from  a  curse’;  ns  likewise  tho  raja’s  title,  ( n’da , 
‘blue’) — can  tho  Nllngiri  bo  his  locality?  it  is  one  of  tho  mountain 
divisions  of  Jambudwfpa  in  the  ‘  Brahmanda-purana  ’ :  ‘  like  tho  lapis- 
lazuli  gem  is  the  Nila  mountain.’ 2  Thus  it  may  bo  uncertain  whether 
these  are  figurative  or  real  names,  though  it  is  hardly  to  bo  supposed 
that  countries  purely  imaginary  would  be  introduced  as  subject  to  tlio 
rule  of  a  man  just  deceased.  Tho  list  continues  in  tho  sumo  strain: — 

(17)  P?ila^djaJ,mingcyakalmtimrm<i,pdlakkalca-ngmscna,dewrdshtraka{iubcrn 
kawthalapuraka  dlmnanjuya,  prulriiriti  suma-dakshindpatha  rdja  gmha-mmijduu- 
gralm  janita,  pratdponmishm  mdhdbhdgymya. 

1  Wilford  hovrovor  makes  ICausala  tlio  delta  or  Sundarban  tract  of  Ilcngid. — 
As.  JRes.,u..,  260. 

2  ‘  Asiatic  Researches, ’  vol.  viii.,  346,  OVilford's  Essay  on  Geography.) 
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All  these  names,  it  says,  belong  to  that  division  of  India  entitled 
‘  Ddrehinapatha,’  the  lowermost  of  the  four  equilateral  triangles  into 
which  the  Mahabharata  divides  ancient  India — ‘  the  ‘  Dachinabades  ’ 
of  Arrian.  This  division,  known  to  the  contemporary  of  Alexander 
(Euemerus)  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Nonnus.  Yaingeyaka  is  a 
regular  derivation  from  Vinga  ;  but  neither  this  country  nor  Palakka, 
are  to  bo  found  in  the  Pauranic  lists  of  the  southern  countries,  unless 
the  latter  bo  the  country  of  the  Tallis.1  It  must  be  remarked,  that 
the  names  of  their  rulers  are  circumstantially  given — Hastivarma  and 
TTgrasonu :  and  following  them,  wo  have  Kuvera  and  Dhananjaya  of 
Devarashtra  and  Kausthalapura,  places  equally  uncertain ;  though  the 
former  has  some  affinity  to  Devagiri  or  Deogir;  rdshtra  implying 
merely  ‘  country,’  Maharashtra  might  also  be  understood.  KusasthalK 
is  said  by  Wilford  to  have  been  the  name  of  Oujein  in  the  Treta-yuga: 
Tod  names  the  same  place  1  on  the  Indian  ocean,’  but  the  general  inter¬ 
pretation  is  Kanauj,  a  place  out  of  the  limits  of  the  ‘  Dakshinapatha.’ 

The  enumeration  continues  in  the  eighteenth  line,  as  follows : — 

Rudradcva,  Matila,  Ndgadatta,  Ghandrmarma,  Ganapati,  Ndga,  Ndgmena, 
Achynta,  Nandi,  JBnlavarma,  adyancka-Aryamrta-rdja,  etc.,  ending  with,  pttri- 
eharaJciknta  mrvadevardjasya. 

Hero  wo  have  the  actual  names  of  ten  rajas  of  India  Proper  or 
Aryavarta,  without  their  respective  countries,  as  though  they  were  too 
well  known  to  need  insertion.  The  first,  ‘  Pudra,’  probably  belongs  to 
the  Sah  dynasty  of  Saurashtra,  where  the* name  so  often  occurs: 

‘  Ganapati  ’  is  also  a  family  name :  hut  few  or  none  of  the  others  can  be 
identified  in  the  very  imperfect  lists  of  this  early  period. 

In  the  following  line  we  have  a  catalogue  of  provinces,  whose  kings 
were  probably  unknown  by  name  to  the  writer : 

(19)  Samata,  tddmakra,  kdmarkpa,  nepdla,  kartripura-adi pratymta,  nripatibhir 
mdlavdrjundyana,  yaudheya,  mddraJia,  abhira,  prirjum,  mm  kdnika  kdkakham 
parilcddibhi's  cha;  Sana  kara  dditdjndkaram  prammagamam  (20)  pantoshita, 
pradhayda  sdmnasya. 

The  first  five  are  the  names  of  boundary  mountain  states  on  the 
north-east.  The  first  two  names  cannot  he  determined,  hut  the  text 
does  not  permit  Dr.  Mill’s  plausible  reading  Bimata  i&rachahra,  '  the 
country  friendly  to  pines.’  ‘Kdmarfipa,’  and  ‘  Hep  ala  ’  arewellknown: 

<  Kartripura  ’  may  possibly  he  Tripura  or  Tipperah.  Then  follow  those 
more  to  the  north  and  west,  most  of  which  are  to  he  found  in  the  lists 
of  the  north-west  countries  extracted  by  Wilford  from  the  Puranas, 
and  published  in ‘As.  Pes.’,  viii.,  340-343. 

1  Placed  by  'Wilford  in  Candoish,  and  otherwise  called  Abhiraa.— [Ab.  Res.’, 
viii.,  836. 
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‘Malaya’  he  -would  make  tho  modern  Malwa,  but  this  maj’-  bo 
doubted,  as  it  is  classed  with  ‘  Madraka,  Yaudhoya,  Arjunaynna^fmd 
<  Bajanya,’  ( ?  Prarjuna)  as  ‘  drinking  the  waters  of  tho  Airavati 
(Hydraotes),’  and  consequently  in  the  Punjab.  ‘Madraka’  is  placed 
near Taxila  or  Takshasila:  ‘  Yaudheya’  or  the  ‘country  of  Yuddlia’  is 
yery  frequently  mentioned  in  tho  Purauas,  as  lying  between  tho 
Betasta  (llydaspes),  and  Simla  (Indus).  "Wilford  calls  it  Sindo 
Propor,  the  ‘Ayud’  of  travellers  of  tho  Kith  century,  and  ‘Hud’  of 
tho  Book  of  Esther.  It  must  not  bo  confounded  with  A  yodhya  orOudo: 
and  it  maybo  horo  remarked  that  tho  liehat  group  of  Buddhist  coins 
and  sometimes  Baotro-Pehlvi  legonds  on  the  reverse,  having  constantly 
the  word  ‘Yaudhoya’  on  the  margin,  in  tho  old  character,  certainly 
belongs  to  this  kingdom.  Tho  ‘  Abhiras  ’  arc  tthophord-kings  (or  more 
probably  hill-tribes)  in  various  parts  of  India ;  those  here  enumerated 
must  be  the  Abhiras  of  tho  upper  part  of  tho  Indus  near  Attack. 
Abhisara  isoften  understood  as  Kashmir,  tho  kingdom  of  Abisar'cs,  if  we 
trust  Wilford.  The  two  final  names  ‘  Suna-ldnika’ 1  and  ‘  Kdkakliara’ 
are  unknown :  the  former  reminds  us  forcibly  of  tho  ‘  lcanirka  ’  of  our 
coins ;  and  the  latter  has  somo  analogy  to  the  ‘  knka  bambas  ’  of  Gen. 
Court’s  map,  to  tho  north-west  of  Kashmir.  ‘  Kanaka’  appears  in 
-SFilford’s  list  as  the  natno  of  an  impure  tribe  on  the  west  border. 

Passing  over  the  panegyric  about  his  restoring  the  descendants  of  long 
deposed  kings — which,  however,  is  a  fact  not  to  bo  slightly  regarded  in 
a  historical  point  of  view — wo  como  to  another  very  curious  passago  : 

(20)  Daivaputrashdlii;  shdhdms/tdhi,  sdka,  muruniaih;  sainhdltaka  adibhischa,— 
(21)  sarm  dwipmidsibhir,  cto. 

Here  we  have  a  picturo  of  his  foreign  relations,  tho  nations  who 
used  to  send  him  presents,  or  tributo  of  jewels,  coin,  horses,  fruit,  and 
even  their  daughters !  Eirst,2  Daivapmtra  shelhi  (trif?),  ‘  tho  heaven - 
descended  king  ’ :  this  title  would  apply  to  tho  Parthian  [Sussanian]  kings 
who  are  styled  in  the  well  known  triplo  inscriptions,  EKrF.NOrs  SEflN, 
and  on  the  common  Sassanian  coins,  ‘  offspring  of  tho  divine  race  of 
gods.’  But  the  two  first  letters  are  slightly  obliterated  and  might  bo 
read  either  D&lha-,  or  lira-  putra  :  the  latter,  ‘  son  of  Darius,’  would 
still  apply  to  the  same  parties,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  next  words, 
in  which  we  recognize  tho  very  Persian  title  ilA-iUlh 
‘  king  of  kings,’  which  prevailed  to  tho  extinction  of  tho  Sassanian 
dynasty  in  the  seventh  century,  so  that  horc,  at  any  rate,  wo  have  a 

1  [See  TJdayagiri  Inscription,  quoted  at  page  240.] 

2  [I  have  examined  the  original  with  a  special  view  to  tho  determination  of  this 

•word,  and  read  the  passage  trf?  HtfTHf?-] 
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limit  to  the  modernioiiy  of  our  inscription.  Of  the  ‘  Sakas’  so  much 
has  fcen  said  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  dwell  long  on  them :  they  are 
the  Parthians  of  Wilford’ s  chronological  table  of  Indian  dynasties; 
others  identify  them  with  the  Sacas,  the  Scythians,  the  Sakya  tribe  of 
Buddhist  notoriety,  and  the  Vikramaditya  opponents  who  introduced 
the  Saka  era.  The  ‘Murundas,’  according  to  Wilford,1  are  a  branch 
of  the  Indo-ScytkianB  who  succeeded  the  Parthians ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
same  as  the  Hunas  or  Huns.  Thirteen  kings  of  this  dynasty,  he  says, 
reigned  in  the  northern  parts  of  India.  “  They  are  the  ‘  Morundte  ’ 
of  Ptolemy,  who  were  masters  of  the  oountry  to  the  north  of  the 
Ganges,  from  Dikii  to  Gaur  and  Bengal.  They  are  declared  in  the 
Purdnas  to  be  mlechohhas,  ‘impure’  tribes,  and,  of  course,  they  were 
foreigners.  The  same  are  called  Maryantkes  by  Oppian  in  his  ‘  Cyno- 
getics,’  who  says  that  the  Ganges  runs  through  their  country.” 

Sainh&ta,  ‘the  country  of  the  lion,’  (sirihaj,  might  safely  be 
identified  with  Sinhala,  or  Ceylon :  especially  as  it  is  followed  by 
sarva-dwipa,  'all  the  isles,’  which  must  refer  to  the  anoa  diva  of 
Wilford,  (the  Laccadives?)  called  by  Ptolemy  the  ‘ Aigidiae *’ ;  but  I 
find  a  more  plausible  elucidation  in  Col.  Sykes’  memoir  on  the  geology 
of  the  Dakhan,  which  informs  us  that  ‘  Sainhdtta’  is  the  proper  name 
of  the  hilly  range  to  which  we  give  the  appellation  ‘  Western  Gkdts.’ 

As  a  proud  peroration  to  this  formidable  list  of  allies  and  tribu- 
’  taries,  the  poet  winds  up  with  the  brief  epithet-words,  prithmjam 
apratirathasya,  ‘  whom  in  his  war-chariot  none  in  the  world  can  rival 
or  withstand,’  the  very  epithet  found  on  one  of  the  coins  of  Samudra- 
-gupta — apratirathas — which  I  at  first  read  apatirurha.  However 
much  we  may  allow  for  exaggeration,  it  will  be  granted  that  the 
sovereign  to  whom  even  a  fair  share  of  all  this  power  and  vast  extent 
of  empire  could  be  attributed,  must  have  exercised  a  more  paramount 
authority  in  India  Proper  than  most  of  its  recorded  kings.  The  seat  of 
his  own  proper  kingdom  is  unfortunately  not  mentioned,  but  I  think  it 
may  be  fairly  deduced  negatively  from  this  very  ciroumstance. 
Magadha,  TJjjayinf,  and  Surasena  are  omitted ;  these  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  were  under  his  immediate  rule,  and  I  may  appeal  again 
to  the  frequency  of  his  coins  discovered  at  Kanauj,  as  a  reason  for 
still  fixing  his  capital  at  that  place ;  his  family  connection  with  the 
Lichchhavis  of  Allahabad,  will  account  for  the  commemoration  of  his 
deeds  at  that  many-roaded  ( andka-m&rga J  focus. 

Of  what  family  were  Samudra  and  the  preceding  Guptas,  is 
nowhere  mentioned.  Dr.  Mill’s  claim  to  the  Siirya-vmsa  descent  for 

'  ‘Asiatic  Researches,’  viii.  113,  and  table.  2  ‘Asiatic  Researches,’  yiii.  186. 
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them,  however,  falls  to  the  ground  from  the  correction  of  tlio  epithet 
Itasi-bhuva,  ‘sun-descended,’  which  turns  out  to  be  only  tlio^verb 
babhuva,  ‘was.’ 

'  But  I  rather  avoid  being  led  into  any  disquisition  upon  this  fruitful 
subject,  since  I  agreo  in  all  that  has  boon  brought  forward  by  the 
lcarnod  commentator  on  this  and  the  Dhitan  inscriptions  in  regard  to 
the  Clnmdragupta  of  neither  of  them  being  the  Sandracottus  of 
Mogasthencs.  On  tlio  other  hand  I  incline  much  to  identify  him  with 
tho  prince  whom  the  Ohinoso  Buddhist  travellers  found  reigning  in  the 
fifth  century  having  a  name  signifying  ‘  cherished  by  the  moon.1’ 

[My  second  extract  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  tho  G  uptas 
consists  of] 

THE  RESTORATION  AND  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  INSCRIPTION  ON 
THE  BHITARI'  LAT.  By  tlio  ltiiv.  Hit.  Mini,,  Principal  of  Mshop’s  College, 
Caleutia. 

The  discovery  in  tho  Ghnsdpur  district,  of  a  pillar  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  hearing  tho  same  royal  names  and  genealogy  as  No.  2  on  that  of 
Allahabad,  and  continuing  tho  series  downward  by  throe  or  four 
generations  from  Samudra-gupta,  tho  principal  subject  of  panegyric  in 
both,  might  ho  oxpeeted  to  furnish  valuable  supplementary  information 
on  points  which  that  monument  loft  in  obscurity.  What  was  tlio  scat 
and  extent  of  tho  empiro  of  this  Gupta  dynasty,  and  wluit  was  tho 
prociso  placo  which  tho  acts  and  events  there  described  bore  in  tho 
general  history  of  Northern  India  in  tho  ages  that  followed  tho  groat 
eras  of  Vikramaditya  and  Sttlivdlinua, — are  points  on  which  wo  might 
hope  to  gain  more  light  by  a  document  of  this  length,  than  from  any . 
others  which  the  progress  of  antiquarian  discovery  has  yet  produced. 

The  actual  iuformatiou  obtained  from  this  inscript  ion,  though  not 
altogether  destitute  of  new  and  interesting  particulars  relating  to  tho 
state  of  India  at  the  time  of  those  kings,  as  I  hope  to  shew  in  tho  fow 
historical  remarks  subjoined  to  the  roading  and  translation,  is  yet  far 
from  affording  the  desired  satisfaction  on  tho  principal  points  just 
mentioned.  Except  the  hare  point  of  succession,  and  some  adventures 

1  [Prinsep  concludes  liis  notico  of  tliis  inscription  with  tlio  following  observation 
on  tho  positive  natnvo  of  his  transcript  i — “  Every  lottor  1ms  boon  found  in  tlio  most 
satisfactory  manner ;  and  the  only  precaution  to  bo  attended  to  in  reading  is  us  to 
the  application  of  tho  vowel  d,  whioli  occupies  different  places  in  different  letters 
as  in  the  Silasthambha  alphabet.  Thus,  it  is  attached  to  the  stroke  of  the,/  upward; 
to  tho  second  foot  of  tho  TJf  n,  downwards ;  to  tlio  IE  t,  horizontally  with  a  curve ; 
to  '8(  },as  a  hook  on  the  contra  ;  and  to  other  letters,  at  top,  in  tlio  Tibetan  fashion.] 
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rather  alluded  to  than  related  in  verses  of  a  somewhat  obscure  style  of 
composition,  the  information  of  a  directly  historical  nature  extends 
little  beyond  what  is  obtained  from  the  numismatic  researches  so  ably 
and  indefatigably  conducted  by  our  Secretary  [James  Prinsep].  "Whe¬ 
ther  a  more  complete  transcript  would  much  increase  our  information 
from  this  source,  may  also  be  doubted.  Lieut.  Cunningham,  to  whose 
zeal  and  activity  the  inquirers  into  Indian  antiquities  are  so  deeply 
indebted,  states  that  ho  made  the  transcript  of  this  Bhitari  inscription 
under  vory  serious  disadvantages :  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  attribute 
to  any  imperfections  arising  from  this  cause,  the  whole  or  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  errors  discoverable  in  the  inscription  as  now 
exhibited.  Some  are  certainly  chargeable  on  the  sculptor  who  formed 
the  letters  on  the  pillar,  unfaithfully  representing  the  remembered  or 
written  archetype  before  him  :  and  these  errors  are  of  sufficient  magni¬ 
tude  to  induce  the  probable  belief  that  others  occasioning  more 
perplexity  in  the  deciphering,  may  have  arisen  from  the  same  source. 
Prom  whatever  source,  however,  they  proceed,  they  are  capable  of 
being  completely  detected  and  amended  iu  all  the  earlier  part  of  the 
inscription:  viz.  the  introduction,  and  the  laudatory  verses  that 
follow ;  but  when  the  verse  suddenly  ceases  or  changes,  and  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  stanza,  as  it  does  about  the  middle  of  the  I4th  line  on 
the  pillar, — it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  errors  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  before  found  and  corrected,  (such  as  their  sudden  cessation 
itself  seems  to  indicate)  may  have  produced  the  general  unintelligibility 
of  the  document  until  we  come  to  its  last  line,  the  19th.  "With  the 
exception  of  those  four  lines  and  a  half,  the  rest,  notwithstanding  the 
indistinctness  of  many  of  thp  letters  (indicated  by  the  frequent  double 
readings  and  occasional  lacuna:  in  Lieut.  Cunningham’s  pencil  copy), 
and  the  more  serious  difficulty  arising  from  the  positive  errors  above 
mentioned,  may  be  interpreted  with  sufficient  confidence. 

That  I  may  not,  however,  seem  to  be  gratuitously  imputing  error 
to  an  unknown  artist  more  than  twelve  centuries  dead,  with  a  view  to 
screen  the  want  of  skill  or  accuracy  in  his  living  transcribers  and 
interpreters, — I  am  bound  to  make  good  the  charge  in  question  in 
detail,  and  in  a  manner  that  may  bring  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every 
competent  scholar.  The  substitution  of  IT  for  W  in  the  word  eidiqtnfc 
( oohilitis-affiiotibui-virij  in  the  sixth  line,  is  certainly  the  mistake  of 
the  graver,  not  of  his  copyist :  as  is  also  the  equally  evident  substitu¬ 
tion  in  the  following  line  of  the  trisyllable  yfilhfl  prithM1  for  its 

1  [It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  inscription  should  be  copied  *  now,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  rovision  similar  to  that  applied  to  Dr,  Mill’s  translation  of  the  Allahhbhd 
record.] 

16 
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synonyme  prithei  ‘the  earth’;  where  the  latter  word  of  two 
long  syllables  is  indispensably  required  by  tlio  measure  of  tbe  verso, 
indicated  as  it  is  by  all  the  preceding  and  subsequent  words  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  These  words  in  their  written  forms  in 
the  ancient  character,  are  too  unlike  what  are  severally  substituted  for 
them  to  make  this  the  possible  error  of  a  European  eopyist  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Sanskrit, — while  they  aro  precisely  such  mistakes  as  a 
Hindu  superficially  acquainted  with  that  language  might  most  easily 
commit,  if  uninspected,  in  a  work  like  this :  the  former  arising  from 
an  ignorant  confusion  of  two  words  of  similar  Hound,  hut  wholly 
different  etymology  ns  well  as  moaning,— the  latter  from  total  inatten¬ 
tion  to  the  rules  of  metrical  harmony.  Now  tlio  existence  of  two  such 
glaring  errors  of  the  sculptor,  uucorrcctcd,  renders  it  highly  probable 
that  we  should  impute  to  him  a  largo  proportion,  if  not  tlio  whole,  of 
the  following  equally  manifest  errors . 

Vith  these  nine  specimens  of  most  ovidont  error  in  as  many  lines 
of  the  inscription,  the  two  last  errors  implying  tlio  skipping  of  several 
syllables  at  once, — and  closed  with  the  laet  that  there  is  no  integral 
number  of  Miinini  stanzas  of  four  lines,  but  live  and  a  half  only  from 
thoir  commencement  in  the  7th  lino  of  tlio  pillar, — the  grounds' of  con¬ 
jectural  emendation  woro  too  slight  for  its  probable  application,  when 
the  guide  of  metro  was  wanting.  Accordingly,  from  tho  14th  to  tho 
last  lino  of  tlio  pillar,  which  supplied  a  stanza  in  tlio  ordinary 
Anushtnhh  measure,  (a  spaco  constituting  about  ono  quarter  of  tlio 
inscription)  I  have  been  content  to  group  together  tlioso  syllublcs 
which  formed  connected  meanings ;  leaving  tho  rest,  in  which  no  such 
connexion  appeared,  uncopied ;  and  abandoning,  with  respect  to  them, 
a  task  so  much  resembling  that  which  the  Chaldean  king  imposed  on 
his  magicians, — that  of  supplying  tho  dream  as  well  us  tlio  inter¬ 
pretation. 

After  this  explanation,  I  proceed  to  oxliibit  tho  text  [omitted  in 
this  reprint],  together  with  an  English  version  of  those  three- 
quarters  of  the  inscription  which  are  sufficiently  intelligible;  beginning 
with  the  seven  lines  of  prose  that  declaro  tho  gonoalogy  and  tho 
succession : — ■ 


(Th\nst,a.tion). 

‘  Of  tlie  liberator  of  tho  greatest  kings,  inoomparahlo  on  tho  earth,— by  whom 
loads  of  forest  timber  aro  collected  for  tlio  holooaustio  service  of  Imlm,  Vanina,  and 
Yama,  by  tbo  completion  of  sacrifices  bearing  tbe  flavour  of  tlio  waters  of  all  tlio 
four  circumambient  oocoans, — whoso  glory  roaches  to  the  firmament, — who  on  every 
sido  bestows  liberally  os  tho  golden-sided  mountain  (Morn), — by  whom  Moru  himself 
might  he  homo  aloft  in  tho  piercing  talons  of  his  mighty  arm, — tho  groat  grandson 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  ABOVE  INSCRIPTION. 

The  account  of  the  parentage  of  Samudra-Gupta,  son  of  Chandra- 
■  Gupta,  which  closed  the  Allahabad  inscription,  forms,  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  the  beginning  of  the  present ;  and  his  panegyric,  which  pervaded 
the  earlier  monument,  is  the  leading  subject  in  tlio  prose  part  of  this. 
The  first  new  fact  is  the  designation  of  his  son  and  successor,  Chondra- 
'Gupta  the  Second ;  whom  it  seemed  most  obvious,  on  tho  first  rootling  of 
the  names,  to  identify  with  the  expected  son  and  heir  of  tho  eighteenth 
line  of  the  pillar  of  Alluhabiid,  tho  offspring  of  Samudra-Gupta  and  his 
principal  queen,  tho  daughter  of  tho  proud  princess  Sanhuriku.  This 
identification,  however,  is  removed  by  tho  tomiB  of  tho  inscription 
itself:  tills  son  does  not  succeed  by  right  of  primogeniture,  but  as 
peculiarly  selected  ( parigrildta ),  on  account  of  his  eminent  virtues,  from 
the  rest  of  the  family  or  familios  of  the  polygamist  king,  and  is  the  offspring, 
not  of  Sanharika’s  daughter,  but  of  the  daughter  of  a  prince  named  Malui- 
daitya.  The  son  and  successor  of  Chandra-Gupta  II.  is  Kumara-Gupta, 
who  is  represented  as  having  been  a  very  unprincoly  character  at  tho  time 
of  his  father’s  adoption  as  hoir  to  the  throne ;  but,  having  boon  disciplined 
■by  some  unnamed  fortune,  becomes,  on  his  own  accession  to  tho  throne, 
an  emulator  of  tho  mild  virtues  and  tho  Vaislmava  devotion  of  his 
parent.  The  next  king  is  Skanda-Gupta,  who  may  be  most  probably 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Kumara-Gupta ; 
but,  on  this  point,  tho  verso,  which  horo  takes  tho  place  of  tho  more 
narrative  prose,  is  unfortunately  silent.  Wo  only  hear  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  fame  as  a  warrior ;  and  that  his  piety,  congenial  with  his  acts, 
does  not  take  the  same  turn  with  that  of  his  two  ncurest  predecessors, 
of  devotion  to  Vishnu  tho  Preserver,  but  attached  itself  to  tho  opposite 
system,  now  so  prevalent  in  this  part  of  ludia,  tho  deup,  mysterious, 
and  sanguinary  system  of  the  Tantros.  After  tho  conquest  and  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  many  opposing  kings,  we  hoar  of  his  eventful  triumph  over  a 
more  formidable  enemy  than  all,  a  treacherous  minister,  who,  for  a  time, 
succeeds  in  dispossessing  him  of  his  kingdom.  After  vanquishing, 
however,  the  rival  monarchs  of  tho  seven  hills,  and  resting  peacefhlly 
on  his  laurels  in  his  inaccessiblo  mountain  throne,  (localities  which 
carry  us  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tho  GangCB,  but  whether 
towards  the  north  or  Central  India,  we  have  no  moans  of  determining,) 
this  worthy  worshipper  of  Siva  and  l)urga  ascends  to  heuvon ;  and  his 
brother  and  the  other  chiefs,  with  mingled  feelings  of  grief  and 
affectionate  allegiance,  proclaim  his  young  child  tho  heir  to  his  fathor’s 
crown  and  conquests.  This  youth  is  described  as  obedient  to  the 
queen  dowager,  his  mother,  as  was  Krishna  to  his  mother  Dovakl  ; 
but  the  part  of  the  inscription  that  proceeds  to  speak  of  him  is  confused 
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and  unintelligible ;  neither  does  he  appear  to  he  once  named;  unless 
we  conceive  Borne  letters  of  line  18  to  give  his  name,  thus :  Mahesa- 
prita  Gupta,  ‘  the  Gupta  attached  to  Siva,  or.  beloved  by  Siva.’  He  is 
probably  the  Mahendra  Gupta  whose  name  occurs  in  several  of  the  newly’ 
discovered  coins  of  this  dynasty. 

The  royal  family  of  the  Guptas,  therefore,  as  adapted  to  the  time  of 
this  inscription,  stands  as  follows;  the  Arabic  numerals  denoting 
sovereigns,  or  those  to  whom  the  prefix  Mahardja  Aihiraja  belongs,  in 
the  order  of  their  succession. 


GUPTA,  a  ECija  of  the  Solar  lino. 
Ghatot-kaclia.  | 

(1)  Chanira  Gupta  I. 


Mahk-daitya, 
(whose  daughte: 


, -Gupta, - © -  Devi, 

I  (ono  of  the  queens  of 
|  Samudra-Gupta). 
(8)  Chandra-Gupta  II. 

(4)  Kumhra-Gupta, 

(whoso  so 


notably  was) 


(5)  Skandft-Gupta, 

(6)  A  young  prince  (Mahendra-Gupta  ?) 
a  minor  at  the  date  of  this  inscription. 


[  The  next  item  of  evidence  is  derived  from  the  inscription 
on  the  eastern  Gate  at  Sanchi,  near  Bhilsa.  Brinsep,  in  his 
introductory  comments  on  this  monumental  writing,  remarks:—] 

It  records  a  money  contribution  and  a  grant  of  land  by  an  agent 
of  the  ruling  sovereign,  Chandragupta,  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
edifice’  (or  perhaps  for  the  erection  of  the  ornamented  gateway)  and  for 
the  support  of  certain  priests,  and  their  descendants  for  ever. 

The  value  of  a  facsimile  in  preference  to  a  copy  made  by  the  eye 
was  never  more  oonspicuous  than  in  the  present  instance.  Turning  to 
the  engraving  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  copy  in  vol.  iii.  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.’,  we  find  his  artist  has  totally  omitted  all  the  left-hand  portion 
of  the  inscription,  which  has  been  injured  by  the  separation  of  a 
splinter  in  the  stone !  The  initial  letter  of  each  line  is,  however,  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  on  the  stone  beyond  this  flaw ;  and  as  not  more  than 
four  or  five  letters  in  each  line  are  thus  destroyed,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  supply  them,  without  endangering  the  sense.  This  has  now 
been  done  by  the  Society’s  pandit ;  and  the  only  place  at  which  he 
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hesitated  was  infilling  up  the,  amount  of  tho  donation,  in  the  seventh 
line,  which  may  have  been  hundreds  or  thousands  or  upwards,  hut 
could  hardly  have  been  units,  in  a  display  of  rcgul  beneficence.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  mato  a  litoral  translation: — 

(Tba.nsla.tion). 

‘To  tlio  all-rcspocted  Sramanns,  tho  chief  priests  of  tho  drnsath  coromonial,1 
who  by  deep  meditation  lmvo  subdued  thoir  passions,  tho  champions  (sword)  of  tho 
virtues  of  their  tribe  : — 

Tlio  son  of  Amuka,  tho  destroyer  of  his  father's  anomies, a  tho  punisher  of  tho 
oppressors  of  a  dosolatod  country,  the  winner  of  the  glorious  flag  of  victory  in  many 
buttles,  daily  by  his  good  counsel  gaining  tho  esteem  of  tho  worthy  poraons  of  tho 
court,  and  obtaining  tho  gratification  of  every  dosiro  of  his  lifo  through  tho  iuvor 
of  tho  groat  omporor  Ohundmgupta having  made  salutation  to  tho  eternal  gods 
and  goddessos,  has  given  a  pioco  of  ground  purchased  at  tho  legal  rate ;  also  flvo 
tomplos,  and  twonty-fivo  (thousand  ?)  dlnta ; 3  (half  of  which  1ms  been  spent  for  tho 
said  purchase  of  tho  said  ground),  as  an  act  of  grnco  and  bonovolonco  of  tho  groat 
omporor  Chandragupta,  generally  known  among  his  subjects  as  Dova-rflja  (or 

As  long  as  tho  sun  and  moon  (shall  endure),  so  long  shall  those  five  ascetics 
onjoy  tho  jowol-adornod  odifico,  lighted  with  many  lamps.  Nor  cudloss  ages  after 
mo  and  my  descendants  may  tho  said  ascetics  enjoy  tho  precious  building  and  tho 
lamps !  Whoso  Bhall  destroy  tho  structure,  his  sin  shall  ho  as  great,  yea  fivo  times 
as  groat,  aS  that  of  tho  murderer  of  a  hrWiman.— In  tho  Siuuvnt  (or  your  of  his 
reign  ?)  f ,  (in  tho  month  of)  BMdrnpudn,  tho  tenth  (doy).*4 


1  KWf.  ‘  a  flro-tomplo,  or  placo  where  sacrificial  firo  is  preserved  ’  (Wilson’s 
Dictionary) ;  also  1  a  particular  religious  observance.’  _  Tho  latter  is  preferable,  as 
tho  fire-worship  is  unconnected  with  tho  Buddhist  religion. 

3  This  opithot  is  doubtful :  tho  pandit  1ms  supplied  a  15  to  make  it  intolligblo, 

wnrigfaKrfa: 

3  This  documont,  if  I  havo  rightly  interpreted  it,  teaches  us  that  tho  currant  coin 
of  tho  poriod  was  entitled  dindr,  which  wo  know  to  bo  at  tho  present  day  tho 
Torsion  name  of  a  gold  coin,  although  it  is  ovidontly  derived  from  tho  Roman 
denarius,  which  was  of  itsolf  silvor ;  whilo  tho  Torsion  dirham  (a  Hilvor  coin) 
represonts  tho  drachma,  or  dram  weight,  of  tho  Greeks.  Tho  word  dhidra 
is  otherwise  derived  in  tho  Sanskrit  dictionaries,11  and  is  used  in  hooks  for  orna¬ 
ments  and  booIs  of  gold,  hut  tho  weight  allowed  it  of  thirty-two  rath,  or  sixty-four 
grains,  agrees  so  closely  with  tho  Roman  and  Greek  unit  of  sixty  grains,  that  its 
identity  cannot  bo  doubted,  especially  when  wo  liavo  hoforo  us  tho  actual  gold  coins 
of  Ohandragupta  (didraclimas)  weighing  from  120  to  130  grains,  and  indubitably 
copied  from  Greek  originals  in  dovico  as  woll  as  weight. 

[Burnout,  in  noticing  tho  occurronco  of  tho  samo  word,  adds  a  noto  in  rofercnco 
to  this  passage,  which  I  transcribe : — “  Colui  nui  m’npportoru  la  toto  d’un  mendiant 
hrithmanhpio, rooovra  do  moi  nn  Din&ra  V’  — ‘Introduction  ii  l'histoiro  do  Buddhismo.’ 

4  [Major  Cunningham,  in  his  work  on  tho  Bhilsu  Topes,  has  published  a  facsimile, 
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[The  two  ciphers  constituting  the  date  in  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  are  now  by  common  consent1  admitted  to  convey  the 
number  ninety-three :  the  epoch  to  which  this  record  refers  is 
however  still  an  open  question,  and  will  be  examined  more  at 
large  in  its  proper  order.  Nor,  it  must  be  observed,  is  there 
anything  definitive  to  shew  which  of  the  two  Chandra- Guptas 
— the  third  or  the  fifth — on  the  family  list,  is  alluded  to  in 
the  text. 

The  comprehensive  inscription  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
Jun&garh  Eoclc,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Skanda  Grupta, 
should  have  appeared  in  this  place,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  up 
to  this  time  no  more  satisfactory  account  of  its  purport  and  con¬ 
tents  can  be  given  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  brief  notice  pub¬ 
lished  by  Prinsep,  in  April,  1838. 2 

In  1842,  Major  Jacob  and  M.  Westergaard  copied  this 
inscription  anew,  and  a  lithographed  facsimile  of  their  transcript 
was  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 


as  well  as  a  transcript  and  a  translation,  of  the  TTdayagiri  Inscription,  which  he 
attributes  to  Chandra  Gupta,  the  second  of  our  list.  The  assignment,  at  the  best, 
rests  upon  slender  grounds ;  and,  if  the  present  revised  translation  is  to  supersede 
his  rendering,  it  must  be  deemed  altogether  fallacious.  I  annex  his  transliteration 
and  interpretation :  —  “  ‘  Siddham  samvatsare  82  Sravana-m&sa  suklekadasya.' 
‘  Parama-bhatthraka  M'ahhrhjadhi  Chandra  Gupta  phdhnadMasya.’  ‘Mahhrhja 
Chagaliga  potrasya,  Mahhrfija  Vishnu-d&sa  putrasya.’  ‘  Sanakhnikhsya  Malik  (rhja 
*  *  *y  ‘Finished  in  the  year  82,  on  the  11th  of  the  bright  half  of  .the  month  of 


irhvana ;  [the  cave]  of  him,  bowing  to  the  teet  ot  the  paramount,  homage-receiving, 
lupreme  Mahhrhja,  Chandra  Gupta,  the  grandson  of  Mahhrhja  Chagaliga,  the  son  of 
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Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  that  year.  The  result, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  Major  Postons’  previous 
report  on  the  execution  and  existing  state  of  this  monument,1 
is  eminently  disappointing ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  produce 
an  intelligible  transliteration  from  the  lithograph,  I  must  confess 
myself  fairly  baffled  in  the  task. 

Prinscp’s  note  is  to  the  folhnviug  effect : — “  I  may  hero  so 
far  satisfy  curiosity  as  to  state  that;  this  third  inscription,  tho 
longest,  and  in  some  respects  tho  best  preserved,  though  from 
the  smallness  and  rudeness  of  the  letters  it  is  very  difficult  to 
decipher,  is  in  a  modern  character — that  allotted  to  the  third 
century  after  Christ — or  the  Gupta  alphabet, ;  and  that  in  tho 
opening  lines  X  find  an  allusion  to  Skanda  Gupta,  one  of  the 
Gupta  family,  whose  name  has  also  beon  found  upon  a  new 
series  of  the  Saur&ahtra  coins;  the  words  are 

*rf?r:  •  .  • 

My  next  excerpt  consists  of  Prinsep’s  translation  of  the 
Eran  pillar  Inscription1 : — ]  * 

INSCRIPTION  FROM  A  TEMPLE  OF  VARA'IIA,  AND  A  DIIWAJA- 
STAMBHA,  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  ERAN  OR  AIltAN  IN  BHOPAL. 

Lieut.  Conolly  and  Capt.  Burt  started  from  Mhow,  on  an  ex¬ 
ploring  journey.  They  continued  in  company  as  far  as  Sohore, 
where  some  copper  plates,  in  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  possession,  occupied  tho 
attention  of  the  former,  while  tho  latter,  hearing  of  a  pillar  at  Airan, 
hastened  off  by  a  dak  to  visit  it,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  two 
inscriptions  which  follow,  and  a  few  insolatod  names  in  various  styloB 
from  the  Airan  pillar  and  temple.  The  history  of  tho  origin  of  tho 
monuments  as  derived  from  the  inscriptions  themselves  may  bo  suc¬ 
cinctly  told. 

The  temple  was  built  by  Dlianya  Vishnu,  tho  confidential  minister 
of  Baja  Matri  Vishnu,  the  son  of  Hari  Vishnu,  the  grandBon  of  Varuna 
Vishnu,  and  great,  grandson  of  Indva  Vishnu ;  In  tho  first  year  of  tho 
reign  of  Baja  Tarapani  [Toramana]  of  Snurashtra  (?) :  and 

The  pillar  was  erected  by  Vaidala  Vishnu,  the  son  of  Husti  Vishnu, 
also  grandson  of  Vanina  Vishnu,  and  at  tho  cost  of  Dhanya  Vishnu,  on 
the  14th  of  Asarh  in  the  year  165,  in  tho  reign  of  Budha-Gupta  in 

1  [‘Jour.  As,  Soc.  Beng.’,  vii  ,  873],  »  [ Ibid,,  vii.,  631.] 
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Saurashtra,  comprehending  the  country  between  a  river  whose  name, 
though  partiaEy  erased,  may  be  easily  made  out  as  the  Kalindi  or 
.  Jumna  and  the  Narmada,  or  Nerbudda. 

(Translation). 

‘  He  is  victorious !  (Vishnu)  the  four-armed,  omnipresent,  the  creator  and  preserver 
of  the  world,  whose  bed  is  the  immense  water  of  the  four  oceans  and  whose  ratha- 
Tcetu  (‘  chariot-standard ')  is  Garuda. 

Ou  Thursday,  the  thirteenth  lunar  day  of  the  month  of  Ashkdha  of  the  year  165, 
when  the  king,  Budha  Gupta,  who  was  the  moon  of  good  administration,  and  resplendent 
in  fortune  and  fame,  governed  the  beautiful  country  situated  between  the  EAlindi 
(Jamnh)  and  the  Narmada,  by  his  good  qualities  (derived)  from  the  loka-pblas.1  In 
the  aforesaid  year  of  his  dynasty,  [‘  of  him,’  in  orig.]  in  the  very  month  and  day  afore¬ 
said  :  one,  named  Vaidala  Vishnu,  who  was  famous  as  far  as  the  four  oceans,  ever 
respectable ;  who  by  public  election  and  through  the  favor  of  God,  obtained  the  good 
fortune  of  the  regency ;  who  was  devoted  to  Bhagavbn ;  the  son  of  the  father-resemb- 
ling  Hari  Vishnu ;  grandson  of  the  father’s-talent-possessing  Varuna  Vishnu ;  the 
great  grandson  of  Indra  Vishnu ,  of  the  Maitrhyanayakripabha  race ;  a  strict  observer 
of  his  religious  duties,  regular  in  sacrifices,  reader  of  the  Veda,  a  very  rishi  among 
brhhmans.2  By  him  (Vaidala  Vishnu)  this  banner-pillar  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Dhanya  Vishnu, — for  the  prosperity  of  his  race,  in  honor  of  Jankrdana  (Vishnu), 
the  distrcsser  of  the  Tvnya-jarm  (Rakshasas). 

Glory !  to  him  who  is  a  patriotic  (prince)  and  to  whom  belong  all  the  people  !  ’ 

[I  further  annex  the  translation  of  Toramana’s  inscription 
from  the  same  site,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding 
"text : — ] 

(Translation). 

‘  He  is  victorious !  the  boar-shaped  god,  who,  at  the  time-of  delivering  the  earth, 
whirled  round  the  mountains  by  the  jerk  of  his  tushes ;  from  the  increase  of  whose 
body  have  proceeded  the  three  regions. 

When  the  great  rftja,  Toramkna,  the  very  famous  and  beautiful,  the  king  of  kings, 
governed  the  earth ;  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Phhlguna 
before  his  time,  the  well-known  Dhanya  Vishnu,  the  doer  of  many  virtuous 
deeds,  follower  of  the  injunctions  of  the  Vedas,  obedient  to  his  brother,  the  late 
great  R&jh  MAtri  Vishnu  (since  departed  to  heaven),  and  favored  by  him— 
who  obtained  the  good  fortune  of  regency  by  public  election  and  through  the 
grace  of  God famous  as  far  as  the  four  oceans,  ever  respectable,  and  victorious 
in  many  battles  with  his  enemies,  the  devoted  worshipper  of  Bhagavhn,— who  was  the 
son  of  Hari  Vishnu,  resemblipg  his  father,— the  grandson  of  Varuna  Vishnu,  pos¬ 
sessor  of  his  father’s  qualities,— great  grandson  of  Indra  Vishnu  of  the  Maitriyana- 
yakripabha  race,  the  illustrious  and  distinguished,  observant  of  his  religious  duties 
and  sacrifices  with  Sukta  (a  hymn  of  the  Rig-veda)— a  rogular  sacrificer,  well  read  in 
the  Vedas,  and  a  rishi  among  the  brkhmans.— By  him  (Dhanya  Vishnu)  was  caused 

■  Upholders  of  the  universe. 

2  These  several  epithets  are,  almost  literatim,  the  same  in  both  inscriptions. 
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to  lio  oroctod  this  now  tomplo  of  Jngnn-Nfirfiyima*  Nfirdyann,  in  the  form  of  Varfiha 
(tho  Boar  incarnation)  at  his  own  village  of  Norikona,  in  tho  reign,  year,  month,  and 
(lay  aforesaid. 

Glory  to  tho  mistress  of  BrMmiauapura,  and  tho  king  to  whom  all  tho  pooplo 
hclong!  ’  (?) 

[Next  in  order  comes  a  posthumous  notice  of  Skanda-Qupta, 
graven  on  tlio  Kuluion  pillar,1 8  which  I  insert  to  complete  the 
published  series  : — ] 


(TnA.Ntii.,vri!iN). 

‘In  tho.nionth  of  .Iynishtlm,in  the  year  min  hundred  and  lliirty-thvon 3  [Ml] aftertho 
docoaso1  of  Skundu  Gupta,  the  ehief  of  a  hundred  kings,  resemhling  Inilra  in  his  rule, 
possessed  of  tho  ohiefeat  ill'  rielies,  enjoying  far-spread  reputation,  horn  of  tho  royal 
rucio  of  tho  Guptas,  whoso  earthly  throne  was  shaken  hy  the  wind  of  tho  kowing 
heads  of  a  hundred  kings.  * 

At  this  celebrated  and  precious  village,  sauotillod  in  reverential  attachment  hy  tho 
inhabitants  of  ICakubharati.8 

Tho  opulont  llhatti  Soma  was  tho  son  of  Ainilu,  tlui  reeeplaelo  of  good  (qualities. 
His  son  was  tho  very  famous  and  talented  Kudm  Soma,  known  hy  uuothor  appellation 
as  Vy&ghru-rati.  Ilis  own  son  was  Mmlru,  the  constant  and  friendly  patron  of 
hridimans,  Gurus,  and  Yatis.  IIo,  Htruek  with  awo  at  beholding  tho  univorsal  insta¬ 
bility  of  tliis  world,  nuulo  (for  himself)  a  road  of  virtue 8  j  having  set  up  (established) 
along  tho  roadside,  ilvo  images,  made  of  quarried  stone,  of  Judm,’  objects  of  adoration 
to  tho  religious  and  devout,  for  tho  increase  of  his  own  moral  merit  mid  tho  happiness 
of  mankind ;  (tho  same)  having  attached  thereto  a  tank  illlod  with  water. 

This  stono  pillar,  beautiful  and  lofty  as  tho  uraggy  pinnacles  ot  tho  mountains,  is  • 
tho  maker  of  renown :  («.  c.  records  his  meritorious  act.)  ’ 

Tho  oircumstauoo  of  chief  importance  in  tho  above  monument,  is  its 
allusion  to  ‘  Skauda  Gupta,  of  tho  family  of  tho  Guptas,’  a  name  so 
well  known  to  us  from  tlio  liliitari  inscription  and  from  our  luuuiuj 
coinB.  That  his  sway  waB  nearly  as  potent  as  tho  oxprcsaiou  ‘  lord  of  a 
hundred  kings  ’  would  seom  to  convoy,  I  shall  havo  hereafter  occasion 
to  prove  by  tho  exhibition  of  his  own  nonio  and  of  that  of  his  predo- 


1  Or  ‘Nurfrrayan,  who  ishimsolf  tho  wator  of  tho  universe.’ 
3  [‘Jour1.  As.  Soo.  Bong.’,  vii.,  37.] 


being  arrived.’  [Tho  original  proves 
tot  year  from  tho  roposo,  otc.J 

*  SMntch,  ‘  of  tho  roposo,’  i.  e.  ‘  death.’ 

8  Written  Kahiihah-mti  Uic)  :  tho  inclining  must  ho  that 

such  was  tho  numo  of  the  village;  and  probably  tlui  modern  Kuhium  may  ho  a  cor¬ 
ruption  oi  the  ancient  appellation  Kakuhha. 

8  Pmiya-skandham  sa  chakn;  in  punning  allusion,  perhaps,  to  his  adorning  tho 
road  with  thoso  five  images. 

'  Tho  word  sooms  to  ho  written  pmken&nlm,  from  tho  contracted  space  occupied 
hy  tho  n  of  The  smal  figure  holoiv  has  very  much  tlio  cliamutur  uf  Buddha. 
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oessor  Kumara  Gupta  on  the  coins  of  Saurashtra  or  Kattywar,  on  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Indian  continent.  It  does  not  appear  who 
succeeded  him,  or  whether  the  Gupta  dynasty  there  terminated ;  hut 
I  think  it  is  open  to  conjecture  that  the  whole  power  was  usurped  b'y 
the  minister’s  family,  because  we  find  Tila  Bhatti,  a  chief  magistrate, 
erecting  the  Allahabad  pillar,  and  we  here  find  another  of  the  same 
name,  the  opulent  Bhatti  Soma,  the  son  of  Amila  (Bhatti  ?)  at  the 
head  of  a  new  race,  not,  to  be  sure,  arrogating  to  themselves  the  title  of 
Baja,  but  possessing  wealth  and  power  and  erecting  pillars  in  their 
own  name.  Bom.'  generations  from  Amila,  viz. :  (1)  Amila,  (2)  Bhatti 
Soma,  (3)  Budra  Soma,  (4)  Madra — will  give  about  thirty-three  years 
to  each  generation,  which  for  private  life  may  be  tolerably  near  the 
orc^ptry  average. 

[In  conclusion  of  the  Gupta  proper  suite  of  inscriptions,  I 
annex  abstract  translations  of  a  double  set  of  copper-plate 
Sanads  now  in  the  Ben&res  College,  which  Professor  Wilson  has 
obligingly  prepared  from  transcripts  of  the  originals  made  by 
myself,  in  which  all  doubtful  forms  and  combinations  were 
carefully  copied  in  fac-simile  : — 

TRANSLATIONS  OP  THE  BENARES  COPPER  PLATE  GRANTS  OP 
SMI  SASTINAS,  OTHERWISE  SMI  SASTI-MAJA. 4  By  Pnor.  H.  H. 
Wilson. 

‘  Salutation  to  Mah&deva !— Health !  In  the  163rd  a  year  of  the  occupation1 *  3  of  tho 
kingdom  by  the  Gupta  kings — in  the  year  (of  the  cycle)  Taishkh,  on  the  third  of  the 
light  half  of  EArtik,  in  tho  fore-part  of  tho  day,4  (then)  by  the  exalter  of  the  family 
of  the  chief  of  the  ascetics,  the  Mahhrhja  Sri-hasti,  great  grandson  of  Mahar&ja 
Dwarhya,  the  grandson  of  Mahhrhja  Sri  Prabhanjana,  tho  son  of  Mahhrhja  Damo- 
dara, — the  giver  of  much  land,  gold,  horses,  elephants,  and  thousands  of  cows, — the 
reverenoer  of  his  progenitors,  the  devout  worshipper  of  gods  and  brhhmans,  the  ever 
victorious  in  many  battles,  the  delight  of  his  own  race :  for  the  increase  of  his  own 
virtue  and  the  ascent  of  the  steps  of  the  ladder  to  heaven;  gave  to  the  brShmans  of 

1  [  These  are  the  copper-plate  grants  regarding  which  Capt.  Kittoe  communicated 
with  Col.  Sykes  in  1848.  See  ‘Lour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.’  xii.,  12,  note  4.  They  seem  to 
have  been  originally  procured  from  Nagode  in  Bundalkand.] 

»  [  Ono  copy  has  sha-shottm  oashage,  tho  other  tri  shashtyuttan  wishate :  putting 
them  together,  the  probable  reading  is  trishastyuttare  varshasate. — H.H.W.] 

3  [ BhaMe  or  Ihuktau ,  hut  it  may  also  he  read  matte  or  mnktau,  ‘from  the  end 
or  cessation.’— H.H.W.]  Considering  the  very  striking  difference  between  the 
early  forms  of  ih  and  m,  I  cannot  admit  this  doubt  to  he  justified  by  any  possible 
error  of  transcription  from  the  original  on  my  part.  Tho  former  is  clearly  the  true 
reading,  of  which  wo  have  two  corroborative  examples.— E.T.] 

4  [The  other  inscription  has,  ‘  tho  second  of  the  light  half  of  Chaitra,  in  tho  year 
Ashwayuj.’  (!)— H.H.W.] 
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the  Vajasaneyi  school  of  the  race  of  Kausika,1  Gopaswfuni,2  Bhavasw&mi  and  others, 
the  village - with  the  boundaries  (specified) — (then  follow  a  numbor  of  unin¬ 

telligible  names  of  places,  after  which  there  is  a  prohibition  to  any  of  his  successors 
to  revoke  the  gift)—1  as  it  is  said  by  the  great  Rishi,  Vy&sa,  1  land  that  has  been  given 
to  the  br&hmons  is  to  be  carefully  protected,  for  tho  preservation  of  the  grant  is  oven 
better  than  tho  donation.’  Tho  earth  has  boon  possessed  by  Shgara  and  other  kings, 
by  each  of  whom  the  fruit  of  tho  earth  was  severally  rcapod.  The  giver  of  land  re¬ 
joices  in  heaven  for  sixty  thousand  yoars — tho  despoilor,  tho  rosuincr  and  disregarded 
sinks  into  lioll  for  as  many.’ 3 

Both  inscriptions  ond  with  tho  spocifioation  of  tho  writer,  ‘  Sdryndatta,  son  of 
Ravidatta,  grandson  of  Narndatta,  having  tho  title  or  designation  Bhogikn.’ 

To  complete  the  series  of  collateral  documents  relating  to 
the  Guptas,  I  insert  in  this  placo  translations  of  certain  copper 
plate  grants  made  by  successive  mombors  of  tho  V alabhi  dynasty  of 
Gujar&t.  Although  the  dates  of  tlieso  are,  also,  to  a  certain  extent 
indeterminate,  yet  there  is  much  else  in  tho  inscriptions  that  is 
calculated  to  elucidate  the  important  question  of  the  true  epoch 
of  the  Gupta  rule  in  India : — ] 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  INSCRIPTIONS  UPON  TWO  SETS  OF  COTPER 

PLATES,  FOUND  IN  THE  WESTERN  PART  OF  GUJARAT.  By  AV. 

H.  Wathen",  Esc.,  JPcrsimt  Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Government.  (Sopt.  1836.) 

Several  yoars  since,  I  procurod  two  sots  of  ooppor  inscribed  plates,  ono  of  which 
had  been  discovered  by  some  labourers  employed  in  digging  the  foundations  of  a 
house  at  Danduca,  in  tho  Peninsula  of  Gujarbt ;  and  tho  othor  in  a  similar  rnimnor, 
at  Bhavanagar,  in  tho  samo  province.  .  .  . 

The  second  inscription  was  moro  dofaccd,  and,  aftor  tho  groatost  trouble,  a 
part  of  it  still  remained  unintelligible,  tho  lettors  having  boeonio  oblitorntod  by  tho 
effects  of  time  and  damp. 

They  are  both  grants  of  land  to  priests ;  tho  first  !b  about  fiftoon  hundred  yoars 
old ;  and  tho  date  of  tho  second,  some  hundrod  years  subsequent.  .  .  . 

The  contonts  of  these  inscriptions,  as  tending  to  olucidato  tho  ancient  history  of 
Western  India,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  of  tho  Christian  turn,  are 
of  some  interest,  as  will  be  presently  shown. 

In  the  first  inscription,  os  well  as  in  tho  second,  tho  origin  of  tho  dynasty  is 
traced  to  Bhatarka  Sonlpati,  who  is  said  to  havo  established  his  power  by  signal 
bravery  and  prowess :  his  capital,  named  Valabhipura,4  is  also  oxprossly  mentioned 


1  [The  reading  of  ono  is  ‘ICosiya,’  of  tho  othor  ‘Kausalyu.’  Ought  it  to  bo 
Kasyapa  ? — H.H.W.] 

2  fin  one  copy,  other  names  aro  spiocifiod,  as,  Gauriswtvmi  and  Bruhmachfiri. — 
H.H.W.] 

8  [The  other  inscription  has,  instead  of  this  last  clause,  1  ho  who  resumos  land  given 
by  himself  or  by  anothor,  becomos  a  worm  in  ordure,  and  is  roastod  (in  hell)  along 
with  his  ancestors.’ — H.H.W.] 

4  In  Prtdrrit,  it  is  writtou  with  a  b,  1  Balubhi.' 
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SilWitya  Musalli,  would  appear,  from  an  allusion  tliorcin,  to  have  removed  the 
capital  to  Sidhapura. 

Taking  the  number  of  kings,  whoso  names  aro  given  Bubsequont  to  Sridhara 
Sena,  the  founder  of  the  Valabhi  sera,  at  twelve,  and  tho  length  of  tlioir  roigns  at  an 
average  of  twenty  years  each ;  this  calculation  will  show  a  term  of  about  240  or 
more  years,  to  havo  elapsed  from  this  timo  to  that  of  SiKulityn  Musalli  of  Sid¬ 
hapura,  or  a.d.  559,  about  thirty-ilvo  yours  after  tho  sack  of  Vulahhipura  by  tho 
barbarians. 

On  referring  to  tho  list  of  kings,  anothor  of  tho  name  of  SiKulityn,  it  will  bo  soon, 
just  procodod  tho  princo  who  made  tho  grant  contained  in  tho  second  inscription, 
whoso  roign  rvill  thus  approximate  to  a.b.  524,  stated  in  tho  J'aina  logonds  to  bo  tho 
dato  whon  tho  capital  was  surprised  by  a  foreign  army.  Prom  tho  same  source  also, 
wo  find  tho  namo  of  tho  princo  who  then  roignod  to  havo  boon  SiKulityn,  as  abovo. 

Those  coincidences  aro  curious,  and  tend  to  confirm  tho  autlumtioity  of  those 
fragments  of  oarly  Hindfi  history,  which  Tod  lias  so  carefully  collected. 

The  Jaina  historical  logonds  all  mention  tho  kings  of  this  dynasty,  and  thoir 
sera,  tho  Valabhi  Samvat;  tho  capital,  from  its  googrnphical  position,  would  appear 
to  lmvo  boon  tho  Byzantium  of  Ptolemy ;  its  kings  woro  of  the  dynasty  culled  by 
foreigners  tho  Ballitai,  which  may  havo  boon  a  corruption  of  tho  title  Bhatarkn,1 
far  dcrivod  from  tho  adjoining  district  of  Bhulo,  and  Rfii  or  ‘princo’;  tho  absurd 
manner  in  which  Hindfi  names  woro,  and  Btill  aro,  corrupted  by  tho  Arabs  and  othor 
oroiguers,  may  easily  account  for  tho  difficulty  of  reconciling  real  names  with  thoir 
corruptions.  .  .  . 

It  may  bo  hero  montioned,  that  it  is  from  this  very  family  of  Vulahhipura,  that 
tho  logonds  of  tho  present  Rtaas  of  Udayapur  (Udipur)  deduco  thoir  descent. 

Aftor  reigning  soma  yoara  in  tho  north  of  Gujarfit,  tho  power  of  tho  dynasty  was 
destroyed,  its  kingdom  dismomborod,  and  tho  oity  of  Anlmlwara  Patton  bocamo  tho 
capital,  undor  tho  suocooding  dynastios  of  tho  Ohawura  and  Chalukia  {mlgo  Solanki) 

Both  these  grants  convoy  fields  to  brfilimans  ns  religious  gifts.  Tho  lands 
granted  in  the  second  inscription  are  stated  to  bo  situated  in  Saurfishtra,  and  tho 
donees  are  said  to  have  como  from  Giriuagara,  (Junfigarh  or  Girnfir,)  and  to  havo 
settled  at  Sidhapura. 

Two  facts,  proving  the  great  antiquity  of  thoso  grants,  are, — first,  tho  mcasuro  of 
land  being  square  paces ;  and  tho  other,  the  oxistonco  of  tho  worship  of  tho  Sun :  ono 
of  the  princes  is  namod  as  being  of  that  Boot.  .  .  . 

Tbanslation  op  an  ancient  Insoiuttion,  dated  9tii  op  tub  Valabhi  Sam¬ 
vat,  on  A.D.  328,  AND  POUND  IN  DIOOINO  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OP  A  HOUSE, 

NEAH  DANDUOA,  IN  THE  PENINSULA  OP  GuJAIiIt,  Oil  SAUuXbIITHA. 

‘  May  prosperity  (ever  omanato)  from  tho  city  of  Valabhi !  Tho  possossor  of  in¬ 
comparable  strength  from  tho  crowds  of  poworful  onomics  and  frionds,  who  prostrate 

1  Bhatarka  means,  literally,  1  cherishing  sun’ ;  it  is  a  royal  title. 
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themselves  (before  him),  who  earned  glory  in  hundreds  of  battles  fought  in  the 
countries  of  his  foes :  whoso  prowess  and  renown  dazzled  (the  eyes  of  the  princes  of 
the  universe),  one  enjoying  the  affection  (of  his  subjects)  by  grants  of  rewards  and 
honors,  and  also  by  courteous  behaviour :  the  acquirer  of  royal  prosperity  by  the 
strength  (aid)  of  his  numerous  dependants  and  attached  friends,  great  adorer  of 
Mahesvara  (Siva),  (such  was)  Sonbpati  Bhatarka  (Bhatarka,  ‘the  gencral-in-chief’). 
His  son,  with  head  tinged  of  a  reddish  colour  by  constant  inclination  of.  his  head 

to  the  dust  of  his  father's  feet,  and  thus  rendered  pure:  the  lustre  of  the  nails  of 

whose  feet  (as  mirrors)  surpassed  the  diamonds  of  Sukra’s  diadem,  whose  riches  were 

a  constant  source  of  relief  to  the  poor,  helpless,  and  destitute,  (was  the)  great  wor¬ 

shipper  of  Mahesvara,  Sri  Sen&pati  Dhara  Sena  (the  ‘general  of  the  forces,’  Dhnra 
Sena). 

His '  younger  brother,  with  forehead  wholly  sanctified  by  prostrations  at  his 
(brother’s)  feet,  a  performor  of  all  the  acts  of  devotion  according  to  the  precepts  of 
Manu  and  other  holy  saints,  who,  like  Dharma  E&ja  (Yudhishthira),  has  arranged 
all  laws,  received  his  inauguration  to  the  throne,  from  the  great  Sovereign 1  himself, 
the  solo  monarch  of  the  entire  world,  and  whoso  accession  to  royalty  was  solemnized 
by  unbounded  gifts.  He  was  the  great  worshipper  of  Mahesvara,  Sri  Mahkraja 
Drona  Sinha  (‘  the  fortunate  king,’  Drona  Sinha.) 

His  younger  brother,  who  by  the  prowess  and  force  of  his  sole  arm,,  as  a  lion, 

conquered  the  hosts  of  his  enemies,  mounted  on  elephants,  the  asylnm  of  all  those 

who  sought  a  place  of  refuge,  conversant  with  all  the  various  principles  of  science, 
— a  celestial  all-yielding  tree  to  friends  and  dependants,  affording  to  all,  enjoyments 
according  to  their  several  wishes  and  tastes ;  a  great  follower  of  Bhavagata  (Vishnu) 
(was)  Sri  Mahbrhja  Dhruva  Sena. 

His  younger  brother,  all  whose  sins  were  removed  by  prostrations  before  the  lotus- 
resembling  feet  of  his  (elder)  brother,  by  whose  virtuous  conduct,  as  by  a  pure  stream, 
the  crimes  of  the  Kali-yuga  were  washed  away;  whose  fame  was  celebrated  by 
crowds  of  vanquished  enemies,  was  the  great  adorer  of  the  sun,  Sri  Mah6.r6.ja  Dha- 
rapattah. 

"Whose  son  acquired  the  chief  of  virtues  by  adoration  of  his  father’s  feet ;  whose 
sword  from  his  infancy  was  his  sole  helper ;  who  distinguished  himself  as  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  bravery ;  the  destroyer  of  multitudes  of  foes  resembling  intoxicated  elephants. 
The  bright  lustre  of  the  nails  of  whose  feet  were  reflected  by  the  splendour  of  the 
crowds  of  his  prostrate  enemies;  who  fulfilled  the  import  of  the  title  ‘E6j6,’  by 
delighting  the  hearts  of  his  subject,  and  affording  them  protection,  (and  by  governing) 
as  commended  in  the  Smritis  (holy  books) ;  who  surpassed  Svara  (Cupid)  in  beauty, 
the  moon  in  splendour,  the  monarch  of  mountains  (Himfilaya)  in  fixedness  of  purpose. 
In  depth  (of  thought  and  counsel)  the  ocean,  the  teacher  of  gods  in  wisdom,  the 
great  master  of  riches  (Kuvera)  in  wealth;  who  relinquished  as  straw,  the  fruits  of 
his  enterprises,  in  his  anxiety  to  remove  the  fears  of  those  who  sought  his  protection ; 
delighter  of  the  hearts  of  the  learned,  and  of  friends  and  dependants,  by  bestowing  riches 
far  beyond  their  desires ;  who  enjoyed  all  the  gratifications  and  luxuries  of  the  various 
countries  in  the  world,  us  one  who  had  himself  travelled  through  them,  (was)  the 
great  worshipper  of  Mahesvara,  Sri  Mahfirkja  Griha  Sena  [Guha  Sena  in  the 
original,] 

His  son,  for  ever  fortunate  by  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  diamond-like  nails  of 

1  This  evidently  refers  to  some  one  of  the  successors  of  Vikram&ditya  and  S61iv6- 
hana— he  Pramara  or  Powar  kings  of  Hjjkyini  or  Kanauj. 
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Ms  father's  feet;— all  whose  sins  are  washed  away  by  the  pure  water  of  the  Gangs. 
(Gaages) ;  whose  wealth  and  prosperity  are  participated  in  by  multitudes  of  friends 
and  dependants in  whom  all  the  qualities  of  beauty  have  taken  up  their  abode,  as 
if  by  the  desire  of  associating  with  tho  boautics  of  his  form ;  who  has  astonished  all 
those  skilled  in  arehery  by  his  wonderful  natural  skill,  improved  ns  it  is  by  superior 
and  constant  exorcise ;  tho  maintainor  of  all  pious  grants,  bestowed  by  the  will  of 
ancient  kings :  ho  that  romovos  from  power  those  (ovil  ministers)  who  seek  tho  ruin 
of  his  subjects a  unique  oxomplo  of  tho  abode  of  wisdom  and  prosperity  in  one  and 
tho  snmo  person,  whoso  renown  is  alone  sufficient  to  destroy  tho  power  of  his  foes, 
whoso  royal  dignity  is  hereditary great  worshipper  of  Mahesvara,  powerful  wioldor 
of  tho  battle-axe,  Sri  Mnh&rUja  Sridliara  Sena,— peremptorily  issues  those  his  man- 

To  thoso  in  office,  and  those  nnomployod ;  to  tho  governors  of  towns ;  to  tho  ohiofs 
of  districts,  rovenuo  officors,  forest  chiofs,  protectors  of  tho  roads,  otc.,  otc.,  and  all 
officers  howsoever  employed 

Be  it  known  to  you!  that  for  tho  incroaso  of  my  father’s  and  motlior's  holinoss, 
for  my  own  salvation,  and  for  tho  sako  of  obtaining  other  objects  of  my  heart's  desire 
in  this  and  in  the  next  world,  I  have  granted  fifty  paces  of  land,  (situated)  at  the 
southern  boundary  of  tho  villago  of  Motsiro,  and  sixty  paces  of  land  noar  tho  northern 
limit  of  Vcrlputri,  to  a  Lodrita  brfrhmmi,  lenrnod  in  the  Rig- Veda,  of  tho  same  gotra 
(family)  as  Kama  and  others :  also  a  picco  of  land  of  fifty  pacos,  on  tho  western  side 
of  I’ratliapura,  and  oight  paces  near  Ishvara  Dova  Sonak,  is  likewise  granted  to  a 
Rig-Veda  brahman,  named  Dova  Sila,  of  tho  samo  gotra  as  Trivalam  Bayano, 
etc.  (this  part  is  very  unintelligible  in  tho  original,)  this  land,  with  tho  ham¬ 
lets  and  othor  things  thorounto  appertaining,  with  its  earth,  water,  wind,  sky, 
spirits,  grain,  and  gold,  is  (hereby)  givon,  with  all  that  which  may  thereupon  bo 
produced. 

All  tho  ministers  of  stato  must  avoid  placing  their  hands  on  this,  as  they  would 
on  tho  hole  of  a  serpont ;  for  tho  constant  and  duo  performance  of  tho  five  great 
sacrifices  (naming  thorn),  I  have  givon  this ;  for  as  long  ns  tho  moon,  sun,  soas, 
rivors,  and  this  world  shall  exist,  to  be  enjoyed  by  tho  descendants,  sons,  grandsons, 
ote.  By  pouring  out  water,  (it  is)  givon  up  ns  a  brkhmanicol  gift ;  to  bo  enjoyed  on 
the  towns  usual  with  such  grants ;  tlioy  may  plough,  cause  to  bo  ploughed,  or  give  it 
away.  No  one  should  oauso  any  hindrance  (to  this  grant). 

Future  pious  kings,  both  of  our  family,  and  others,  who  will  appreciate  tho 
fruits  of  a  grant  of  land,  should  approve  and  maintain  this  my  gift,  (Hore  tho 
usual  quotations  fi-om  the  Mahk-Bhhrata  aro  introduced,  quoting  tho  gift  by  king 
Shgara,  and  shewing  the  sin  of  destroying  such  a  grant  of  land). 

■Written  by  the  minister  for  peace  and  war,  Skanda  Batta,  Samvat  9,  Vaishhkha- 
vadi  8 ;  I,  Hahirkja  Sridliara  Sena,  the  horoic,  my  ploosuro !  my  hand !  ’ 
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v  the  VALAiua  ok  Bai.haka  Dynasty,  as  found 
in  THE  Two  Insokiptions. 

Sonkpati  Bhatarka. 

Dhara  Sena. 

Muhkrkja  Drona  Sinhn. 

Dliruva  Sona.  I. 

Dharnpatjali. 

Gnha  Sena. 
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d,  7.1  Sridhara  Sena  I.2 

8.  Sfldditya  I. 

9.  Chara-griha  I. 

10.  Sridhara  Sena  II. 

11.  Dhruva  Sena  II. 

12.  Sridhara  Sena  III. 

13.  Sfldditya  II. 

this  part  of  the  copper-plate,  the  writing  is  so  obliterated,  that  the  names  of 


16.  MahfuAja  Charagriha  II. 


559  a.d,  18.  Sfldditya  (Musalli)  IT. 

The  first  two  princes  have  tho  title  Senfipati  alone.  All  those  subsequent  to  No. 
3,  MaMrdja.  The  whole  had  the  title  of  Sri  Bhatarka,  and  the  device  on  their 
banner  was  the  Nandi,  or  sacred  bull  of  Siya,  as  appears  from  the  seals  attached  to 
both  inscriptions. 

[As  further  illustrative  of  the  succession  of  the  Valabhi  family, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  as  corrective  of  the  above,  I  insert : — ] 

Dn.  A.  Bunns’  Kaiua  Tamba-jatba  No.  1. 

When  we 3  gavo  a  translation  of  No.  4  [p.  262],  of  the  Tamha-patras,  of  which  trans¬ 
cripts  and  fao-similes  were  obtained  from  Dr,  Bums  of  Kaira,  we  were  not  aware  that 
one  of  the  same  description  had  previously  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Wathen  [p.  252]. 
We  were  led  to  refer  to  that  article  by  finding,  in  the  oldest  of  Dr.  Burns’  grants, 
the  name  of  Siladitya,  and  other  princes  of  the  Yalabhi  race  from  Sendpati  Bhatarka 
downwards. 

Our  present  grant  confirms  the  order  of  the  reigns  given  by  Mr.  Wathen  from  his 
Tamha-patras,  and  affords  additional  dates,  and  circumstances  of  high  interest  to 
those  who  occupy  themselves  with  such  studies.  Mr.  Wathen’s  order  of  the  Yalabhi 


r  Balhdra  dynasty  is  as  follows : 

j!l 

Ill 

1  1  Bhatarka  Sendpati, 

Sildditya  I.  .  [ 

2  Dhara  Sena. 

9  5 

Chara  Griha,  or  Ishwara  Guha.  i 

3  Drona  Sinha. 

10  6 

Sridhara  Sena  II.  j 

4  Dhruva  Sena  I. 

11  7 

Dhruva  Sena  II.  | 

5  Dhara  Pattah. 

12  8 

Sridhara  Sena  III.  ! 

6  2  Guha  or  Griha  Sena. 

9 

Dhruva  Sena  III.  < 

7  3  Sridhara  SBna  I. 

13 

Sildditya  II.  5 

Of  these  rfijas,  tho  four  following  Bhatarka  are  omitted  in  the  present  grant,  it, 
being  simply  stated  that  from  Bhatarka,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  sprang  Guha 

1  These  seven  are  from  the  first  inscription,  the  following  from  the  second 
inscription. 

2  A.n.  319.  In  his  reign,  the  Valabhi  sera  is  supposed  to  have  commenced. 

3  [The  editors  of  the  ‘Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng,’,  after  Prinsep’s  departure  from  India.] 

17 
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Sena  or  Griha  Sena,  (the  former  is  our  reading).  Prom  this  prince,  however,  we 
have  the  genealogy  complete,  and— with  the  simplo  introduction  of  Dhruva  Sena  III., 
our  ninth  in  order,  and  the  author  of  this  grant— the  scries  corresponds  with  that  of 
Mr.  IVathen  in  every  particular.  Tho  genealogical  tree  which  our  present  grant 
enables  ns  to  frame  from  Gulin  or  Griha  Sena  will  stand  ns  follows : 

(1)  Bhutarka. 

(2)  Gulin  or  drilinJSona. 

(3)  Sridlimi  Seim. 


(l^SilLtyn 
(9)  Dhnmj  Sena  II. 

(or  Dllftrraliditya} 


(<0 


^6)  ishwarii 


Guha, 

ra-aillm.') 


Now  the  first  thing  to  he  ohsorvcd  is,  that  tho  grant  translated  by  1110111011  pur¬ 
ports  to  bo  by  Sridhara  Sona :  that  which  we  now  present  is  by  Dhruva  Sena,  the  sixth 
in  succession  after  him ;  of  course,  therefore,  AVathcn’ s  is  the  most  ancient ;  but  though 
thoro  were  six  successions  to  tho  gadi,  thoso  must  havo  buon  of  less  than  tho  ordinary 
duration,  for  the  minister  who  prepared  tho  grant  in  Sridlmri  Sena’s  reign  was 
Skanda  Bhntta ;  whereas  tho  minister  who  prepared  tho  present  grunt  is  named  as 
Madana  Hila,  son  of  Skanda  Bhntta ;  thirty  or  forty  years  will  therefore  bo  tho 
probable  interval  occupied  by  tlio  reigns  of  all  tho  princes  named  as  having  inter¬ 
vened  betwoon  Sridhari  Sona  I.  and  Dhruva  Sena  III. 

Another  important  fact  results  from  tho  dato  of  our  present  grant,  which  is 
clearly  366  [?]  Samvat,  (which  must  bo  tho  Samvat  of  Vikrnmdditya)  corresponding 
with  A,n.  300  :  but  'Wathon  assigns  to  Sridhara  Sona,  Dhruva  Sena’s  grandfutlior, 
the  date  A.r.  328  or  384  Samvat.  Ho  lias  boon  led  to  this  conclusion  by  supposing 
the  words  which  ho  reads  ‘  Samvat,’  with  tho  figure  ‘.9,’  to  havo  roferonco  to  tho 
Valabki  mra,  ascertained  by  Tod  to  havo  commonecd  in  A.n.  319.  But  thoro  is  no 
word  whatsoever  in  the  grant  to  warrant  a  reference  of  this  Samvat  to  that  mra,  and 
it  seems  much  more  natural  to  suppose  the  Samvat,  or  year,  to  bo  either  tho  Samvat 
of  Yikramfiditya  with  the  figures  effaced,  or  merely  to  havo  roferonco  to  tho  year  of 
Sridhara  Sena’s  accession.  If  tho  figure  which  follows  tho  word  ‘  Samvat  ’  bo  indeed 
a  9,  (it  is  not  very  plain)  [as  indicated  above,  tho  ciphers,  in  tho  original,  stand 
for  330,  and  not  for  9]  thero  is  nothing  to  prevent  tho  year  of  tho  reign  of  that 
sovereign  being  indicated  theroby,  as  has  boon  usual  with  many  rljns,  and  as  was 
practised  even  by  Bfija  Kishen  Chand  of  Nudoa  within  tho  last  sixty  years.  Assu¬ 
ming  therefore  thirty  yours  for  tho  interval  of  tho  son’s  succeeding  Skanda  Bhntta  as 
minister,  the  proper  dato  of  'Watlion’s  Tamba-patra  will  bo  279  a.h.,  and  that  of 


Perhaps  Yikramfiditya,  but  tho  ‘Vi’  is  wanting  in  the  transcripts. 
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tive  to  the  wants  of  others,  still  always  clieorful  and  contonted.  He  was  an  example 
of  the  Satya-yuga  r&jas  in  his  conduct,  and  enjoyed  happiness  without  any  sacrifice 
of  virtue.  His  second  name  was  Kramhditya,  (perhaps,  Yikramhditya.) 

Sri  Siladitya  was  succeeded  as  raja  by  his  younger  brother  Ishwara  Guha 
("Wathen's  ‘Ohara  Grilia’),  who  was  dutiful  and  obedient,  and  thoroforo  loved  by  his 
elder  brother,  who  was  honorablo  liko  Hpondra.  It  was  the  study  and  tho  delight  of 
Ishwara  Guha  to  oboy  his  older  brother’s  commands,  and  to  make  his  own  power 
and  wealth  conducive  to  his  happiness.  His  footstool  was  bright  with  tho  jewels 
taken  from  the  crowns  of  hostile  rfijus  brought  to  subjection.  Yot  was  ho  novor 
roproachful  of  othors.  Those  who  opposed  him  in  their  prido  woro  reduced  to 
helplcssnoss.  Tho  vices  of  tho  Kuli-yugu  woro  forgotten  through  his  virtues  and 
talents.  His  magnanimity  made  him  tender  of  the  faults  of  others,  and  his  heroism 
was  apparent  to  all,  bo  that  the  Lakshin!  of  tho  sovereigns  ho  subdued  and  destroyed 
with  the  weapons  of  his  wrath,  took  him  by  tho  hand.  Great  was  his  wealth,  and 
unity  characterised  none  of  his  qualities  or  attributes. 

The  son  of  Ishwara  Guha  was  Sridhara  Sena,  who  overomno  and  silenced  all  the 
learned  men  of  his  ago.  Ho  had  tho  conviction  of  his  foes’  mortification  and  envy, 
because  of  his  own  power,  wealth,  generosity,  and  magnanimity.  With  tho  gravity 
of  deep  learning,  acquired  by  mastery  of  tho  sixty-four  Yidyas,  and  by  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  of  many  nations,  ho  united  cheerfulness  and  mildness,  and  by 
nature  he  was  gifted  with  humility.  By  tho  power  of  his  how  ho  subdued  tho  prido 
of  his  enemies— his  how  victorious  in  many  battles,  Tho  rfijus  ovorcomo  by  his  skill 
in  weapons,  delighted  in  their  subjoution  to  him.  Dhruva  Sena,  tho  younger  brother 
of  Sridhara  Sena,  was  obedient  to  him  and  prospered  in  wealth  and  honor,  and 
rivalled  tho  kings  of  antiquity  in  his  conduct :  many  affairs  of  groat  difficulty  woro 
completed  by  him,  and  the  friends  ho  trusted  mid  employed  on  groat  occasions,  woro 
enriched  by  him.  Ho  was  a  sanctifiod  lioro,  dovoting  himsolf  to  human  actions ;  suoli 
was  his  attention  to  tho  minutest  studies.  Liko  Swayamblm  (Monti)  1m  was  endowed 
with  all  attributes— patient  in  looming  ovory  branch  of  tho  sixty-four  Vidyns.  Tho 
resource  of  oil  for  counsol— beautiful  as  tho  spotless  moon,  and  rcBplondont  in  powor 
as  tho  ever-rising  sun,  darkness  was  dispollod  from  around  him.  Ho  was  versed  in 
the  arts  of  peaco  and  war— a  dovisor  of  schemes  adapted  to  ail  purposes  and  occasions, 
having  been  taught  by  the  learned  tho  two  groat  aims— to  do  good  to  tho  world  and 
to  promote  the  exaltation  of  hiB  kingdom.  Though  poworful,  ho  was  compassionate 
and  learned,  and  avoided  sin,  and  was  firm  in  friendship  with  thoso  who  submitted, 
but  prompt  to  repress  his  enemies  before  their  prosperity  gained  head,  thereby 
establishing  over  all  people  tho  ascendancy  of  a  superior  mind. 

The  second  son  of  Dhruva  Sena  was  Sridhara  Sena,  very  loomed,  a  king  of  kings, 
excelling  in  wealth;  whose  forehead,  worn  and  roddenod  by  tho  frequency  of  his 
obeisance  to  his  father’s  lily  foot,  looked  as  if  adorned  with  tho  crcscont  of  the  young 
moon,  His  ears  were  ornamented  with  poaris  liko  moons,  and  his  body  was  cleansed 
with  ablution  from  tho  waters  of  munificence,  according  to  tho  precepts  of  tho  VcdaB 
which  ho  never  forgot.  Ho  gave  delight  to  all,  as  a  water-lily  spreads  its  fragrance, 
by  abstaining  from  tho  resumption  of  grants,  Ilia  bow  was  drawn  for  tho  good  of 
the  universo,  and  he  excelled  in  archery.  Tho  leaders  of  his  enumios’  armies,  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  mounting  his  war  olephants,  yielded  submission  to  his  orders. 

The  beautiful  kingdom  ofYakbkadranoxt  camo  to  DlmiYO  Sena^sou  of  Siladitya, 
who  was  brother  of  Sridhara’s  grandfather,  as  a  prizo-wreuth  conferred  by  publio 
opinion ;  and  was  to  him  an  ensign  of  fame,  Ho  was  master  of  many  armies, 
beautiful  in  person,  sincere  and  young,  and  with  bis  liair  rosplondcnt  with  gems, 
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casting  radiance  over  his  courtiers,  like  the  flower  mandim.  His  fame,  bright  as 
the  full  moon,  delighted  the  hearts  of  all,  and  his  lily  feet  were  placed  on  white 
marble.  He  promoted  the  fortunes  of  his  friends,  was  sincere  in  heart  and  good  to 
all.  His  face  was  like  the  autumn  moon,  and  his  hair  like  the  streaks  in  an  emerald. 
His  enemies  were  humbled,  and  the  kings  opposed  to  him  found  their  territory 
invaded,  and  were  indebted  to  his  bounty  for  the  moderation  of  the  tribute  he  de- 
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part  of  tiro  gods  and  brkhmans  by  whom  it  was  heretofore  possessed.  To  givo 
land,  (Here  follows  the  usual  quotation  in  favor  of  donors,  and  in  execration  of 
resumers  of  grants ) 

•  This  grant  is  executed  by  order  of  Dliruva  Sena,  sou  of  the  king  Sihiditva,  by 
his  faithful  servant  for  penco  or  war,  keeper  of  his  treasury,  Mathura  Ililn,  sou  of 
SkandaBhatta,  in  the  yenr  Samvat  3G5  l(=A.i>.  300)  on  the  first  day  of  the  light  half 
of  the  month  of  Vaishkh.’ 

(On  the  seal,  Sri  Blratarka  under  a  bull,  as  in  IVuthon's  grant.) 

[  To  complete  tlio  records  from  We, stem  India,  I  introduco 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Dams’  Tamba-Piitai,  No.  4,  put  forth,  like  the 
last  extract,  ky  tho  editors  of  the  1  Jour.  As.  Hoc.  Dong.’, — who,  for 
the  time  being,  conducted  that  publication  immediately  after  James 
Prinsop’s  return  to  England ; — though  I  must  fairly  warn  my 
readers  that  the  dates  of  all  these  documents  require  accurate 
re-examination  and  revision,  and  that  the  geographical  questions 
involved  demand,  even  in  a  greater  degree,  an  exact  and  formal 
definition.] 

Dll.  Buhns’  Ka.hu.  TAiniA-l’ATKA  No.  ■!. 

The  next  abstract  translation  is  of  a  very  old  copper  grant— made  by  a  rftja,  of  tho 
Gajjara  raco,  named  Prasonga-rfijn,  grandson  of  Snmimta  Dutta— and  which  hears  tho 
dato  of  tho  full  moon  of  Khrtik,  in  tho  Samvat  year  380=a,i>.  323.  Tho  seal  of 
coppor  has  tho  grandfather’s  naino. 

This  very  ancient  and  curious  grant  is  ono  of  several  oommunieated  by  Dr.  A. 
Burns  from  Knira  in  Gujarfit.  Dr.  Burns  givos  tho  following  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  tho  Tamha-patras  woro  found.  1  Tho  plates,  of  which  T  cuolosu  a  copy,’  (ho 
subsequently  sent  also  fac-similcB)  ‘  woro  found  in  the  town  of  Knira,  about  ton 
years  ago.  Tho  river  Watrua  runs  close  to  tho  walls  on  tho  north-west  side,  and 
was  the  cauBo  of  tho  discovery,  by  washing  down  the  walls  and  earth.  They  had  been 
handed  about  tho  country  among  tho  natives  for  translation,  it  being  supposed  they 
woro  connected  with  some  deposit  of  troosuro.  At  last  they  were  brought  to  mo  by  a 
fakir,  of  whom  I  purchased  thorn,’  Dr.  Burns  has  sent  transcripts  and  facsimiles  of 
four  plates,  all  of  tho  beginning  of  tho  fourth  century.  That  wo  now  givo  is  No. 
4, 2 3  and  not  tho  most  ancient;  hut  it  was  first  docyphoved  by  l’rinscp,  and  transcribed 
by  him  in  Dovanigari.  Tho  original  ft  in  tho  character  of  tho  fourth  lino  of  tho 
alphabet  [plate  xxxi.]  corresponding  with  that  ascertained,  from  inscriptions  and 
coins,  to  have  been  in  use  inGujurtit  at  tho  period  of  tho  dato  of  these  grants,  ^heir 
antiquity  is  thus  nsBUrod;  but  part  of  tho  singularity  of  this  particular  ono  consists  in 

1  [  Tho  Editors  of  tho  ‘  Jour.  As.  Soa.  Bong.’  have  so  jumbled  the  numbers  of,  and 
references  to,  these  Sauads,  and  so  boldly  assigned  values  to  ciphers  tlrat  Prinsop 
himself  hesitated  to  do  moro  than  guess  at,  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  which  set  of 

figures  they  design  to  render  as  365.] 

3  [Tho  copper-plate,  dated  380,  of  this  sorios,  is  given  in  Priusen’s  plate  xx., 
vol.  vii.,  ‘  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.’ ;  as  No.  2  of  Dr.  Burns’  contributions.] 
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the  style  of  the  eulogium  of  the  rbja  (and  his  ancestors)  who  made  the  grant,  every 
word  of  which  has  a  double  meaning.  The  grant  is  in  Sanskrit  prose— upon  the 
model  of  the  Kadamvari  by  Bana  Bhatta— and  has  been  explained  and  commented 
upon  at  length  by  the  pandit  Kamal&khnta,  who  regards  it  as  a  wonderful  composi¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  give  this  explanation  in  these  pages,  for  the  eulogistic  part 
of  the  grant,  being  in  this  double-meaning  style,  cannot  be  translated,  the  English 
language  not  admitting  of  the  same  amphibologies. 

The  play  upon  words  commences  from  the  first  sentence,  which,  plainly  translated, 
implies,  1  There  was  a  person  named  Samanta  Datta,  born  with  fortunate  auspices  in 
the  royal  race  of  Gajj  ara ;  ’  but  these  words  admit  also  of  the  translation :  ‘  There  was  a 
boundless  ocean  named  Gajjara,’  and  this  original  double  meaning  has  led  to  the  use 
of  epithets  and  qualities  for  the  rkja,  which  will  hold  equally,  witn  different  mean¬ 
ings,  as  applicable  to  the  Gajjara  ocean.  After  wearing  out  the  ‘ocean’  amphibology; 
serpents,  elephants,  and  women  .are  pressed  into  the  service  by  the  ingenious 
conveyancer  who  drew  this  deed ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  such  a  happy  device  for  mul¬ 
tiplying  mystifying  words  cannot  be  more  fully  explained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
practitioners  in  Chancery-lane,  who  might  find  their  advantage  in  imitating  it. 

Our  business,  however,  is  with  the  matter  of  the  grant,  and  the  historical  facts 
deducible  from  this  very  ancient  record.  Dismissing,  therefore,  the  prefatory 
eulogy  to  Samanta  Datta  of  the  Gajjara  line,  who  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  rtja 
without  such  proof,  the  grant  proceeds : — 

‘His  son  was  Yijaya  Bhatta,  whose  other  name  was  Yita-r9.ja,  who  was  beautiful 
like  burnt  gold,’  etc. 

Then  follow  his  praises  in  the  same  florid  amphibologistical  style :  thedose  ispecnliar : 

‘  His  personal  beauty  prevented  not  the  maturity  of  his  good  dispositions,  nor 
his  youth  the  practice  of  strict  morality,  nor  his  wealth  its  generous  distribution, 
nor  his  triwargm  (i.e.  his  enjoyment  of  love,  morality,  and  wealth),  the  practice  of 
austere  devotion ;  his  exercise  of  sovereignty  prevented  not  his  delighting  to  show 
mercy ;  nor  his  living  in  the  Kali-yug  the  possession  of  all  virtue.’ 

"We  now  come  to  another  historical  fact : — 

"‘  His  prosperous  son  named  Prasanga-raja  Datta,  who  covered  the  airy 
sphere  with  the  canopy  of  his  fame,  like  water-lilies  blown  to  fulness  by  the 
beams  of  the  full  moon,’  etc.,  ‘  and  who  proved  his  possession  of  winning 
grace  by  bringing  angry  women  to  love  him  through  the  force  of  his  bowing 
and  sweet  .words,’  etc.,  ‘announces  to  all  possessors  of  estates  in  their  own 
right,  and  to  all  managers  of  the  royal  lands,  and  to  the  village  proprietors — Be  it 
known  to  all  of  you,’  (a  conveyancer  of  the  present  day  would  write  ‘Now  know  ye,’) 
‘that  we  (the  said  raja,  Prasanga-rkja  Datta)  in  the  full  moon  of  K&rtik,  out  of 
respect  for  those  who  are  versed  in  the  four  "Vedas,  and  consecrated  with  (holy) 

.  water,  have  presented  to  ’  (A.  B.  the  names  are  not  legible)  ‘  inhabitants  of  Girisha- 
padraka  in  the  district  of  Angkureswara,  and  to  B,  C.,  the  village  named  Sirisha- 
padrakanlash,  for  worship  of  the  five  Jagnas,  Bali,  Charu,  Baiswadeva,  and  Agnihotra, 
and  for  increase  of  the  virtue  and  fame  of  our  father,  our  mother,  and  ourself ;  that 
the  said  village,  with  all  the  rich  produce  it  affords,  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  said 
grantees,  their  sons,  grandsons,  and  posterity,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the 
ocean  and  the  earth,  shall  endure, 
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After  this,  let  future  rfijas  of  our  race,  or  of  any  otlior  race  that  may  desire  to 
secure  to  themselves  tho  eternal  fame,  beautiful  as  tho  moon-boam,  -which  attaches  to 
donors  of  lands,  reflect  that  life  and  wealth  are  ficklo  as  waves  of  tho  sea  urged  by  a 
strong  wind  j  while  fame,  earned  by  good  deeds,  is  durable  without  limit ;  and  so  let 
them  respect  this  grant,  and  confirm  tho  grantees  in  possession.  Ho  only,  whose 
mind  is  blackened  by  tho  darkness  of  ignorance,  will  resume  it,  or  bo  plenscd  at  seeing 
others  molest  its  possessors— reckless  of  tho  guilt  of  tho  fivo  deadly  sins,  and  of  other 
heinous  crimes,  as  described  at  length  in  tho  Vcdn-Yyfisu. 

Ho  who  grants  lands,  lives  60,000  years  in  heaven ;  but  ho  who  confiscates  or 
resumes,  or  allows  others  to  do  so,  is  doomed  to  hell  for  a  liko  period. 

Tho  resumors  of  grants  bocomo  ns  black  serpents  that  dwell  in  holes  in  tho 
Vindhya  forest.  Tho  earth  has  boon  enjoyed  by  many  kings,  as  the  Bfigara-rfija  and 
others,  and  each  in  his  turn  has  ruled,  as  a  despot,  lord  of  all.  Hut  what  generous 
man  wilTtako  again  tho  grants  mado  by  rfijas  who  luivo  gone  before  him,  and  whoso 
gifts  are  liko  wreaths  of  flowers  onco  used,  spreading  tho  frngranco  of  a  good  uarao, 
and  of  the  reputation  for  wealth  and  virtue ! 1 

By  tho  order  of  tho  rfija’s  own  month  this  grant  has  boon  written  by  Bowa,  a 
servant  well  tried  in  pence  and  in  war,  in  tho  full  moon  of  Kfirtik  of  tho  Sanwat  year 
(of  Yikramfiditya)  380.’ 

[In.  continuation  of  tlio  extracts  illustrative  of  tlio  Gupta 
domination,  I  have  epitomized  from  Huon  Thsang’s  ‘  Travels,’ 2 
all  such  notices  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  that  in  any  way 
seem  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  tho  contemporary  history  and 
monarchical  divisions  of  India  proper  at  tho  period  of  his 
visit  (inter  a.d.  629 — 645).  Thcso  passages  are  inserted  in  this 
place  as  affording,  in  their  own  tenor,  negativd  evidence  against 
the  recent  date  of  the  Guptas,  any  mention  of,  or  allusion  to, 
whom  is  therein  omitted. 

The  opening  cxccrpt  is  given,  in  order  to  keep  together 
all  that  concerns  this  section  of  tho  country  contributed 
by  our  author ;  and  likewise  as  an  ipso  facto  refutation  of  an 
inference — upon  which  much  stress  has  boon  laid  by  the  author 
of  the  ‘  Bhilsa  Topes,’ 3 — to  the  effect  that  the  passage  in* question 
had  reference  to  the  later  members  of  the  Gupta  family. 


1  The  correspondence  of  tho  terms  in  which  this  grant  doses  with  tho  latter  part 
of  the  grant  obtained  by  Mr.  E.  Jenkins  in  Olmttisgnrh,  us  given  in  vol.  icy.  of  tho 
‘  Asiatio  Besenrckcs,’  will  not  fail  to  striko  tho  rentier.  Tlio  character  of  that  grant 
seems  to  ho  of  highor  antiquity  than  was  then  assigned  to  it  by  Wilson. 

2  [Stanislas  Jiilicn,  ‘Histoirodo  lnvio  do  Hiouou-Tlisung  ct  sos,  Voyages  dans 
l’ludc,  depuisl’an  629jusqu’on  645:  ’  I’aris,  1853.1 

2  [  “  lastly,  Huon  Thsaug  names  fivo  princes  of  Magudha,  who  flourished  previous 
to  tho  conquest  of  tho  country  by  Siladitya,  in  tho  following  order Lngraditya, 
Buddha  Gupta,  Takta  Gupta,  Baladitya,  Vnjra.’  Major  Cunningham  thou  prncoeds 
to  tack  on  this  list  of  princes  to  an  imaginary  second  Sknnda  Gupta,  arranging  his 
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Appended,  as  in  the  case  of  the  inscriptions,  -will  he  found 
whatever  information  is  afforded  by  Huen  Thsang  regarding  * 
the  annals  of  the  Valabhis — a  race  we  shall  discover  to  have 
been  intimately  connected  by  community  of  insignia,  and  asso¬ 
ciated  by  other  minor  coincidences  with  the  dynasty  to  which 
this  note  is  especially  devoted. 

“  Aprhs  le  Nirvdna  du  Buddha,  un  ancien  roi  de  co  royaume,  nomine  Cho-kia-lo- 
’o-t’ie-to  (Cakrdditya),  rempli  de  respect  et  d’amoui  pour  le  Bouddha,  construisit  a 
ses  frais  ce  fcia-lan  (Sarnghardma).1 

Oo  roi  6tunt  mort,  eut  pour  successeur  son  fils,  Eo-to-k’io-to  (Bouddhagoupta), 
qui,  aprbs  avoir  pris  les  l'Snes  de  oe  grand  royaume,  construisit  plus  loin,  au  sud,  un 
autre  Kia-lan. 

tin  pen  plus  loin  h  Test,  son  fils,  le  roi  Ta-t’a-tie-to  (TathSgata),  bdtit  un  autre 

Plus  loin  au  nord-est,  son  fils,  Po-lo’ot’ie-to  (Bfilfiditya)  bfttit  un  autre  convent. 

Dans  la  suite,  voyant  qu’un  saint  religieux  venait  de  la  Chine,  et  sedirigeaitvers 
lui  pour  recevoir  de  ses  mains  les  provisions  ndcessaires,  il  fut  transports  de  joie, 
quitta  eon  ti'Sne  et  embrassa  la  vie  religicuse. 

II  eut  pour  successeur  son  fils,  Fa-che-lo  (Vadjra),  qui,  plus  loin  au  nord,  con- 
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[akt.  x. 


Bhaiji,  et  los  magistrate  placfis  sous  sos  ordrcs,  gemircnt  do  voir  lo  pouple  sans  roi. 
S’dtant  concertos  ensemble,  ils  plaqbront  sur  io  trdno  sun  frure  cadet  Ctlfiditya.  le 
roi,  dirent-ils,  est  doufi  d’uno  hollo  figure  et  d’uno  tailio  imposauto,  ot  sos  talents 
militaires  ne  connaissent  point  de  homes.  .  .  Bientot  il  pourrn  Inver  los  injures  do 
son  frere  ain6,  et  se  rendrc  nmltro  de  l’Indo  cntierc  .  .  .  Sur  ees  cntrefnitos,  le 
prince  fit  cesser  los  armomonts  ot  sorror,  dans  1’arsomtl,  les  epees  ot  los  lances,  puis  il 
s’appliqua  avec  zislo  aux  actcs  qni  produiscut  lo  bouheur."  (pp.  Ill,  112.) 

Speaking  of  tlie  grand  assemblage  at  Prayag  (Alluhab&d), 
Huen-Thsang  relates : — 

“  Les  rois  dos  dix-lrait  ruyanmes 1  pnrtiront  nussi  i\  la  suite  du  roi  Cfladityn.  .  . 
Lo  roi  Ctlfiditya  dtablit  sa  tonte  sur  lo  rivngo  nurd  du  Gunge ;  lo  roi  do  l’lndo  meri¬ 
dionals’  Dln-ouvnpatou,  otablit  la  sionno  u  l’miost  du  confluent  dos  deux  ilcuves.  Lo 

roi  Koumfira 3  (it  placer  sn  tonte  an  mul  de  la  rivifcve  Yamouna . Le  lendenmin 

matin,  los  corps  d'  annuo  dnroi  QUfidityiietdu  roi  Koumilrn,  nuinlGs  sur  dos  vuisscaux; 
ct  celni  du  roi  Dhrouvapatou,  monte  sur  dos  elephants,  so  dispiiafiront,"  etc. 

The  ceremonies  gone  through  on  the  occasion  arc  interesting- 
in  the  religious  aspect : — 

‘Lo  premier  jour,  .  .  .  on  instnlla  In  statue  du  Bouildlin  .  .  ,  L o  second  jour,  on  y 
pla^a  la  statue  du  Diou-solcil  (Adilya).  .  .  Lo  truisifcmo  jour,  on  y  plm;u  la  statue 
du  Diou  suprSmo  (Iqnm)  3  ...  La  cinquitmo  fois,  on  lit  des  distributions  aux 
Erahmanes ;  olios  durtrent  vingt  jours.’ 4 

At  p.  212,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Sildditya  in  Magadha 
is  indicated  as  hearing  the  ntuno  of  Poilrnavarma ;  and 
after  some  further  irrelevant  matter,  wo  are  informed  :  ‘  A  la  fin 
de  la  periode  Yong-lioci  (650),  lo  roi  Ciladitya  mourut.’  Tliero 
are  numerous  incidental  observations  scattered  through  Huon 
Thsang’s  j  mutual,  beyond  those  quoted  at  large,  which  indicate 
pretty  decisively  that  Sildditya  was  in  effect  the  paramount 
sovereign  of  India  in  his  day.  Among  these  may  ho  cited  Ms 
possessing  himself  of  the  relic  so  highly  prized  and  regarded 
by  the  people  of  Kashmir,  in  defiance  of  tlioir  craft  in  concealing 
it,  and,  we  must  suppose,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the 
king.6  His  exclusive  use  of.  the  Imperial  kettle-drums 8  equally 


1  [Elsowhcro  mentioned  ns  ‘  dix-lrait  rois  do  1’1-ido  ccntralo.’  (p.  212.)  ] 

2  [Designated  at  p.  233  ns  ‘roi  do  l’lndo  orientidu.’ 

3  [To  snow  furtlicr  bow  little  of  exclusive  Buddhists  these  kings  wore,  it  may  bo 
noted  that  Silfiditya,  on  a  stato  occasion,  appears  ‘sous  lo  costume  d’ludra;  lo 
roiKouinfira.  .  sous  le  costume  do  liralumV  (p  213.11 

- .  oilian  of  tho  bom 


"  [‘Il so faisa 


1  of  a  Brfiliman  custodia 


in  of  Buddha.] 


__  _j  feisait  prfiefidor  do  cont  tambours  do  mfitnl  sur  lesquels  on  fmppait  tin 
coup  a  ebaquo  pas  ...  Lo  roi  CJtlfiditya  jouissait  soul  do  co  privilege,  ot  no  permot- 
tait  pns  aux  autres  rois  do  l’imitor.’  (p.  228).] 
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points  out  his  exalted  position :  and  finally,  the  passports 1  he 
issues  for  the  Chinese  pilgrims’  return-journey  testify  the  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  he  must  have  been  held  by  the  neighbouring 
sovereigns. 

At  p.  202,  mention  is  made  of  the  country  of  Maharashtra, 
whose  king  is  stated  to  be  of  the  Kshatriya  caste,2  and  whose 
troops  wore  celebrated  for  their  valour  and  equipment.  The 
journal  then  proceeds  to  add : — 

‘Lo  roi  Clladitya  so  vantnit  do  sa  science  militaire,  do  la  reuommee  de  ses 
gdndraux,  et  il  marclinit  lui-m&mc  a,  la  tote  de  scs  troupes ;  mais  il  ne  put  jamais  les 
dompter  ni  les  temr  on  respect.  Les  hommes  de  oe  royaume  sont  les  seuls  qui  n’aient 
point  plie  sous  ses  lois.  Quoiqu’il  so  soit  mis  il  la  tdto  de  toutes  les  troupes  des  cinq 
Indes,  et  ait  appeld  sous  ses  drapeaux  les  plus  braves  geudraux  de  tons  les  dtats,  qu’il 
mSue  lui-meme  au  combat,  il  n’a  pas  encore  rdussi* a  triompber  de  lour  resistance.’ 
p.  416.  . 

Leaving  Mah&r&shtra,  Huen  Thsang  is  described  as 

1  Se  dirigeant  au  nord-ost,  il  fit  environ  mille  K>  passa  la  riviere  Nai-mo-t’o 
(la  Narmniadfi)  et  arriva  au  royaume  do  Po-tou  kie-tcben-p’o  (Baroukatcb’fiva— 
Barocbe.)  Do  lit,  merchant  encore  au  nord-ouest,  il  fit  deux  mille  li  et  arriva  au 

royaume  do  Mo-la-p’o  (Mdlva) . Suivant  la  tradition,  le  trdne  dtait  occupd, 

il  y  a  soixanto  aus,  par  un  roi  nornmd  Kiai-ji  (Oiladitya,) 3  .  .  .  .  pendant  les  cin- 
quaute  aus  qu’il  rcsta  sur  lo  trone,  etc.  .  .  .  De  la,  il  fit  de  deux  mills  quatre  cents  it 
deux  mille  cinq  cents  li  au  nord-ouest,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  O-tch’a-li  (Atali?) .  . 
...  Do  lh,  il  fit  encore  trois  cents  li  au  nord-ouest,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  Kitob’a 
(Kita).  (Co  pays  ost  sounds  au  royaume  de  Mdlva :  Siyuki  xi.  16.)  De  la,  il  fit 
mille  li  au  nord,  ot  arriva  au  royaume  de  Fa-la-pi  (Vallabhi) :  la  capitale  peut  avoir 
trente  li  (trois  lieues)  de  circonference.  Le  roi  actuel  est  do  la  race  des  Tsa-ti-li 
(Kcliatriyas) ;  il  est  le  gendre  de  Chi-lo-’o-tic-to  (Cildditya)  roi  de  Kie-jo-kio-che 
(Kanyfi-koubdja) ;  son  nom  est  Tou-lou-p’o-po-t’o  (Dkrouvapatou).’ 

The  original  (Si-yu-ki,  xi.  17)  enters  somewhat  more  into 
detail  in  regard  to  this  kingdom  and  its  monarch :  the  former  is 
described  as  thickly  populated, 
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est  d’un  naturel  vif  et  emportd,  ot  il  cst  done  d’mio  intelligence  faiblo  ot  borneo. 
(p.  370.) .  . .  De  la,  il  fit  sept  cents  U  au  nord-ouest,  ot  arriva  au  royaumo  do  ’O-nan- 
t’o-pou-lo  (Ananda-ponia)  (ce  pays  ddpcnd  du  royaumo  do  Mfilva).  Do  lit,  il  fit  cinq 
cents  li  au  nord-ouest,  et  arriva  au  royaumo  do  Sou-la-tcli’a  (Sourfichtm).  Co 
royaume  a  environ  quatre  millo  U  de  tour ;  la  cireonforoncc  do  la  eapitalo  est  do 
trente  li.  Du  c8td  de  l’ouost,  oc  royaumo  touclro  it  la  rivi&ro  Mull!  Sa  populal 
tion  est  tres-nombrouso,  et  toutos  los  failles  vivont  dam  1’  abondauco.  .  .  .  Commo 
ce  royaumo  so  trouvo  surlo  ebemin  do  la  mcr  oceidentnlo,  touts  Ins  habitants  on  rotiront 
do  grands  avantagcs,  ot  font  du  commerce  lour  principttlo  occupation.  (Il  est  sounds 
au  royaumo  do  Falfipi,— Siyulti  x.  18).  Do  lit,  il  fit  dix-buit  cent  li  au  uord-oet,  ot 
arriva  au  royaumo  do  Kiu-tcbo-lo  (Gourdjnru).  Co  royaumo  a  cinq  millo  li  de  tour. 
La  eapitalo,  appoldo  Pi-lo-mo-lo  (Virmn&lu  ?)  a  trouto  li  do  oiroonffircneo.  (Lo  roi 
est  do  la  ensto  ties  Kcbatriyas :  Siyulti,  xi.,  18).  Ensuitc,  il  fit  deux  millo  liuit  conts 
U  au  sud-est,  ot  arriva  au  royaumo  do  Ou-ubo-yon-na  (Oudjayaua),  (Lo  roi  cat  do  la 
race  dcs  Brtdimancs :  Siyulti,  xi.  18.)  Do  lit,  il  fit  nouf  cents  li  uu  nord-cst,  et 
arriva  au  royaumo  do  Mo-hi-clii-fa-lo-pou-lo  (Maheqvanipouru).  (Lo  roi  doseond 
d’une  faille  do  Brfikmancs.)  Do  lit,  tournnnt  it  I’oucst,  il  rovint  au  royaumo  do 
Sou-la-tch’a.’ 1 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  series  of  extracts  and  to  put  my 
readers  in  possession  of  the  statements  of  A1  Binini  in  all  thoir 
integrity,  I  append  the  French  translation  of  all  his  observations 
on  the  Gupta  era,  inserting  likewise  the  original  Arabic  of  the 
most  important  passage. 

‘  On  cmploio  ordinairomont  los  tiros'  do  Sri-Harelia,  do  Vikramfiditya,  do  Saoa,  do 
Ballaba,  et  dos  Gonptas.  .  .  .  L’bro  do  Saoa,  uommdo  par  los  Indioim  ‘  Saoa-kala,’  est 
postfaicuro  it  cello  do  Vikramfiditya,  do  135  aits.  Saoa  cst  lo  nom  d’un  priueo  qtti  a 
rdgnd  sur  les  controos  situdes  ontro  1' Indue  ot  la  mcr.  Sa  rdsidouco  otuit  placeo  au 
eentro  do  l’cmpiro,  dans  la  oontroo  liomnieo  Aryttvarthn  ....  Vikramfiditya  marolta 
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, _ n  of  the  Buddhist  faitli  and  the  credulity  of  its  votaries,  contributes  fur  loss 

ample  information  in  its  historical  references,  than  the  previous  publication  from 
which  my  extracts  are  taken. 

Hnon-Thsaug  notices  several  of  Asoka’s  and  other  Lfita,  ‘  sur  lo  sommot  do  laquello 
on  a  seulptd  l’imago  d’un  lion.  Sur  los  oOtcs,  on  a  grnvfi  1’histoirc  du  Nirvfuut 
(do  Krakoutclitchanda).  Cotto  colonno  a  iti  construit  par  lo  roi  Aqolca’  (p.  316,  316, 
346 ;  Benfircs,  354 ;  Sarntith,  356 ;  Vaicpili,  387 :  etc.) ;  and  again,  near  Koiisinagnrn, 
‘on  a  filcvlj,  en  face,  line  colonno  on  pierro  pour  rappelor  lcs  circonstnnces  du  Nirvana 
de  Jou-la'i.  Elle  porte,  il  cst  vrai,  uno  inscription,  mais  on  n’y  a  pas  6orit  lo  jour  ni 
le  mois  do  cet  dvbnement.’  (p.  334). 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  either  tlio  Srnmamtn  of  Hncn  Thsang'B  timo  could  jjot, 
or  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  road  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Asoka. 

The  now  text  rectifies  tho  imperfect  identification  afforded  by  the  former  version 
in  regard  to  tho  succession  to  tho  throno  of  Kanauj :  it  now  seems  that  Bfija- 
varddhana  was  the  monarch  slain  by  Sastmka  (p.  248) ;  and  that  Ilarsha-varddhnna 
‘accepta  alorB  l’hfiritago  de  la  royautd,  so  designa  lui-mOnio  par  lo  nom  do  prince 
royal  (Koumara-radja)  ot  prit  lo  titro  de  Clladitya.’  (p.  261).] 
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contre  lui,  mit  son  armee  en  deroute,  et  le  tua  sur  le  territoire  de  Korour,  situ6  entre 
Moultan  et  le  cMfceau  de  Louny.  Cette  Spoque  devint  celfebre,  k  cause  de  lajoie 
que  les  peuples  ressentirent  de  la  mort  de  Saca,  et  on  la  clioisit  pour  fere  prindpale- 
ment  chcz  les  astronomes. 

<t!j! 

JliLi  ^*-4!  x£**i**«  j  i <j^ 

l_-4j  *~-.j l-1'  ^4^  (^aa'4«s^  *  ‘4^4 ''  l,— 

bb^'  Ljj  US'  yUi  JIS  U1  ix^yt  luT  Syii*  j 

<J_j^  (jli  ^IS  i_ Jj  (^IS  j  ^ UJj  *b jjl 

n°i  (jbXi  Uui 

Ballaba,  qui  a  donne  aussi  son  nom  a  une  bro,  6tait  prince  de  la  yille  do  Ballaba, 
au  midi  de  Anhalouara,  a  enyiron  trente  yodjanas  do  distance.  L’bre  de  Ballaba  est 
postfirieure  fi  oelle  de  Saca  de,  241  ans.  Pour  s’en  seryir,  on  pose  l’bre  de  Saca,  et 
l’on  en  6te  il  la  fois  le  cube  de  6  (216)  et  le  carre  de  5  (25).  Ce  qui  reste  est  l’Sre  de 
Ballaba.  XI  sera  question  de  cette  die  en  son  lieu.  Quant  an  Goupta-kfila  (bre  des 
Gouptas),  ou  entend  par  le  mot  Goupta  des  gens  qui,  dit-on,  etaient  mediants  et 
puissants ;  et  l’bre  qui  porte  leur  nom  est  l’dpoque  de  leur  extermination.  Apparem- 
ment,  Ballaba  srnyit  immdaiatement  les  Gonptas ;  car  l’bre  des  Gouptas  commence 

aussi  l’an  241  de  l’bre  de  Saea . D’aprbs  cela,  en  s’en  tenant  S  Van  400  de 

l’bre  de  Zezderdjed,  on  se  trouve  sons  l’annde  1488  de  1’ere  de  Sri-Harscha,  Van  1088 
de  1’bre  de  Vikramfiditya,  l’an  953  de  l’bre  de  Saca,  Van  712  de  1’bre  de  Ballaba  et 
colie  des  Gonptas . 

Dejb  je  me  suis  excnsd  snr  l’imperfection  de  ce  qui  est  dit  ioi,  et  j’ai  ayerti  qne 
les  resultats  que  je  presento  offraient  qnelque  incertitude,  yu  les  nombres  qui  excb- 
dent  celui  de  cent.  Je  ferai  remarquer  de  plus  que  j’ai  yu  les  Indiens,  lorsqu’ils 
veulent  marquer  Vannde  de  la  prise  de  Soumenat  (par  Mahmoud  le  Ghnznbyide), 
dybnement  qui  ent  lien  Van  416  de  1’hSgire  (=  Janyier  1026  de  J.C.),  et  l’an  947  de  Vbre 
de  Saca,  je  les  ai  ms  6crire  242 ;  puis,  au-dessous  606 ;  puis  encore  au-dessous,  99 ;  enfin 
additionner  le  tout  ensemble ;  ce  qui  donne  l’ere  de  Saca.  Ou  peut  induire  de  IS,  que 

le  nombre  242  indique  les  annees  qui  prbcbdent  l’bpoque  oil  les  Indiems  commenebrent 

S  se  seryir  d’un  cycle  de  cent,  et  que  cet  usage  commenqa  ayeo  l’bre  des  Gouptas. 
O’apres  cela,  le  nombre  606  indiquerait  les  samyatsaras  de  cent  complets,  ce  qui 
porterait  cliaque  samyatsura  S  101.  Quant  an  nombre  99,  ee  seraient  les  annbes  qui 
se  sont  Oooulees  du  samyatsara  non  encore  r&rolu.  C’est  ce  qui  est  en  effet.  J’ai 
trouvd  la  confirmation  et  l’eclairoissement  de  cela  dans  les  tables  astronomiques  de 
Durlab  le  moultanien ;  on  y  lit ;  ‘  Ecris  848  et  ajonte  le  Loka-k&la,  c’est-a-dire  le 
comput  du  yulgaire ;  le  produit  marquera  l’annec  de  l’erc  de  Saca.’  En  effet,  si  nous 
doriyons  l’anndo  de  l’bre  de  Saca  qui  correspond  il  1’anuee  aotuelle,  et  qui  est  l’anneo 
953,  et  qne  nous  retranchions  de  ce  nombre  la  qnnntite  848,  il  restera  105  pour  le 
Loka-kfila,  et  l’annfie  de  la  ruine  de  Soumenat  tombera  sur  le  nombre  98.’  Journal 
Asiatique,  4-me.  sdrie,  tom.  iy.  (1844), 
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Having  exhausted  the  somewhat  voluminous  hut  inconclusive 
documentary  evidence  hearing  on  the  domination  of  the  Guptas, 
I  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  various  arguments  advanced  for 
the  determination  of  their  era,  which  is  probably  of  more  real 
importance  towards  the  justification  of  the  subordinate  periods 
of  Indian  history  than  any  other  epoch  in  the  unrecorded  annals 
of  that  land. 

To  Prinsop,  it  will  bo  scon,  is  duo  the  credit  of  having  first 
proved  “the  Indo-Scythio  paternity  of  the  Kuunuj  [Gupta] 
coinage,”  (Art.  x.,  Nov.,  1885,)  which  he  more  explicitly 
developed  in  his  paper  on  “  The  Transition  from  the  Mitliraic  or 
Indo-Scythian  coinage  to  tho  Hindu  series,”  (Art.  xiii.,  Oct., 
1836.) 

Prof.  Wilson,  in  his  ‘  Ariana  Antique,’  (p.  418,)  concurred 
in  these  identifications,  giving  even  greater  emphasis  to  the  valuo 
of  the  'evidence  that  the  coins  of  tho  Gupta  princes  succeeded 
immediately  to  those  of  tho  Mitliraic  princes.’ 

Prinsep’s  conclusions  with  regard  to  tho  absolute  date  of 
these  coins  were  modified,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  advance 
of  liis  knowledge,  the  details  of  which  may  bo  gathered  from  tho 
essays  here  reprinted.  Prof.  Wilson,  writing  in  .1840,  avoided 
the  expression  of  any  very  decisive  opinion  as  to  tho  epoch  to 
which  these  issues  should  be  attributed;  and,  though  ho  was 
disposed  to  ‘  restrict  the  most  modern  period  ...  to  tho  7tli  or 
8th  century,’  he  was  prepared,  on  tho  other  hand,  to  admit  a 
possible  antiquity  reaching  to  'the  2nd  or  3rd  century  of  our 
era.’  (‘Ariana  Antiqua’  pp.  417-8-9). 

In  the  year  1848,  having  occasion  to  investigate  the  probable 
date  of  the  Sah  kings  of  Saurdslitra  (‘  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.’,  xii., 
1.),  I  was  led  to  advert  to  that  of  tho  Guptas,  which  necessarily 
bore  an  important  relation  to  the  period  of  a  raise  to  whoso 
dominions  the  latter  dynasty  succeeded.  In  considering  this 
collateral  branch  of  my  subject,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  tho 
dates  occurring  in  the  Gupta  inscriptions  might  with  propriety 
be  referred  to  the  Saka  Samvat,  and  that  the  ‘  San  93  ’  of  the 
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Chandra  Grupta  record  at  Sancbi  (supri  cit.)  corresponded 
therefore  with  172  a.d.  :  a  decision  which  has  since  been  accepted 
by  Prof.  Lassen  (‘  Ind.  Alt.’,  ii.  939.)  The  chief  groundwork 
of  my  deductions  consisted,  however,  in  the  passage  of  Al- 
birtini  just  quoted  (p.  269),  which,  apart  from  the  critical  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  original  text, 1  seemed  fully  to  authorise  an  inference 
that  the  Guptas  preceded  the  Yalabhis,  and,  moreover,  as  was 
therein  shewn,  and  elsewhere  proved,  that  the  Valabhi  asra 
reckoned  from  319  a.d.  Objection  might  be  taken  to  my  placing 
too  much  reliance  upon  the  statement  of  an  oriental  writer, 
a  foreigner  in  the  .country  of  whose  history  he  was  treating: 
but  the  author  was  clearly  no  superficial  observer,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  itself  fell  so  well  into  the  fitness  of  things,  and  so  nicely 
accorded  with  other  indications  bearing  on  the  question,  that  I 
accepted  it  without  hesitation,  even  as  I  now  confess  my  faith  in 
its  verity  to  be  rather  confirmed  than  shaken  by  subsequent  in¬ 
vestigations  and  the  new  evidence  that  time  has  brought  to 
light.  - 

Prof.  Lassen  in  reviewing  the  subject  in  1852  (‘  Ind  Alt.’  ii.) 


1  [  I  do  not  allude  to  tile  fanciful  rectification  proposed  bp  Major  Cunningham 
(‘  Bhilsa  Topes.’  p.  130),  but  to  a  modification  of  meaning  one  portion  of  the  original 
text  will  bear,  and  which  recommends  itself  to  our  English  scholars  in  preference  to 
M.  Reinaud’s  version.  I  am  bouud  to  add,  however,  that  I  have  consulted  M. 
Reinaud  on  the  merits  of  this  new  translation,  and  that  he  adheres  to  his  original 
rendering ! 

Tbanslation  :  ‘Again,  the  era  of  Bulub,  who  was  Lord  (or  founder)  of  the  city  of 
Balabah,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Ankalwhrak,  about  30  jozans.  And 
the  beginning  (first)  of  this  era  dates  ‘141  years  after  the  Shake  era.  And  those  who 
use  it,  take  the  date  of  tho  Shaka  era,  and  deduct  from  it  the  sum  of  the  cube  of  six 
plus  the  square  of  five,  and  the  remainder  is  the  Balab  year,  and  the  mention  of  it 
will  come  in  its  place.  Again,  the  Kubat  Kal  (Gupta  era),  that  was,  as  is  said,  a 
wicked  and  powerful  family;  when  it  ceased  it  was  dated  from,  and  as  it  were  (it 
would  seem  that),  Balab  was  the  last  of  them,  for  the  first  of  their  era  also  is  241 
years  after  the  Shaka  Kfil.’ 

It  will  he  seen  that  the  new  translation,  if  accepted,  scarcely  modifies  the  original 
inferences  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  Gupta  era  is  reckoned  from  the  fall  of 
the  family  whose  name  it  boars.  Whether  Bhalaba  was  the  last  of  their  race,  or  an 
alien  rising  upon  their  ruin,  imports  but  little  in  the  determination  ’  of  the  dynastic 
epoch,  which,  under  either  aspect,  is  proved  to  have  preceded  a.d.  318-19.  But  the 
revised  translation  certainly  gets  rid  of  one  inconsistency,  and  explains  more  plausibly 
how  one  and  tho  same  era  came  to  be  oalled  by  two  distinct  names;  and  instead  of 
that  cycle  having  to  ho  referred  to  the  rise  of  one  family  and  the  fall  of  the  other, 
it  is  under  this  interpretation  reasonably  attributable  to  tho  extinction  of  the  single 
dynasty  in  the  person  of  its  latest  potentate.] 
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arranged  the  chronology  of  the  Guptas  in  the  following 
order : — 

“  Gupta  . 150  to  1  GO,  a.d. 


Ghatot  Kaka . 168  „ 

Kanch-a  Gupta  1 . 1 05  „ 

Samudra  Gupta, . 260  ,, 

Kandra  Gupta  II . 240  ,, 

Skiuula  Gupta  o.  Kmnftra  Gupta.  .  270  ,, 

Mahendra  Gupta  and  Nfl.vfi.jmja  Gupta  280  ,,  ” 

The  authority  for  these  assignments  rests  chiefly  on  the 
date  of  93,  noticed  above,  which  is  referred  to  tlio  first  Clumdra- 
Gupta;  and  subordinatoly  on  the  titles  given  in  the  AlluMb&d 
inscription  to  the  ‘  Daiva-pitfra  shtthi  Hhthun-ulmhi’  who  is  lienee 
identified  with  Ardeshir  Bdbak.  The  author,  therefore,  places 
the  rise  of  the  Guptas  soon  after  the  death  of  Vikram&ditya  in 
155  A.D.1 

Major  Cunningham,  in  his  work  on  the  llliilsa  Topes,  has 
also  reviewed  at  some  length,  and  with  little  commendation,  my 
proposed  scheme  for  the  determination  of  the  era  of  the  Guptas. 
I  have  replied  to  his  arguments  in  another  place,2  and  I  need 
not  now  rc-open  the  discussion  further  than  to  refer  to  his 
chronological  table  insorted  at  the  foot  of  page  264. 

Since  my  first  paper  on  tlio  subject  appeared  in  the  ‘  Jour. 
Roy.  As.  Sock,  however,  an  apparently  insignificant  piece  of 
progress  has  contributed  materially  to  onlargo  our  view  of  the 
general  bearings  of  the  question,  and  tends  rather  to  necessitate 
a  shortening  up  of  the  period  over  which  tlio  rule  of  the  Gupta 
succession  should  be  spread.  I  allude  to  the  decipherment  of  the 
names  of  Kum&ra  and  Skanda  Gupta  on  the  small  silver  pieces 
(Art.  XI.,  infra),  which  precede  those  bearing  the  designation  of 
Budha  Gupta,  whoso  own  money  again  is  closely  imitated  by  Tora- 
mina,  the  monarch  whoso  inscription  has  been  already  inserted 


1  [  ‘  Ind.  Alt.',  pp.  752,  937,  938,  939,  9-10,  042,  951,  9fll,  987,  etc.] 

2  [‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.',  y.  xxiv.,  371.  (1855.)] 
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among  the  other  historical  records  connected  with  the  house  of 
G-upta  (p.  249).  As  I  have  elsewhere  remarked — 

‘  More  important  still,  however,  tlian  tlio  connection  thus  established  between 
these  sovereigns,  is  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  all  these  coins  bear  dates  in  a 
seemingly  consecutive  cycle,  which  elucidate,  not  only  the  relative  periods  of  the 
several  monarchs,  but  go  far  to  indicate  the  duration,  and  possibly  the  date  of  the 
extinction,  of  the  Gupta  power.  It  will  bo  seen  hereafter  that  all  the  dated  coins  of 
the  three  Gupta  kings  above-named  commence  with  a  cipher  for  100.  Kumira’s 
money  displays  the  numbers  121  and  124.  The  units  end  tens  on  Skanda  Gupta  and 
Bndha  Gupta’s  pieces  are  not  so  clear,  but  the  inscription  of  the  latter  king  at  Sanohi 
we  brow  to  he  dated  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-fim ;  and,  Anally,  the  unique  specimen 

of  Toramhna’s  mint  displays  a  decimal  symbol  of  the  value  of  eighty.  Previous  to 

these  determinations,  we  were  altogether  at  a  loss  to  discover  Budha  Gupta’s  position 

with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  family  of  the  name,1  and  equally  ignorant  that 
Torambm  had  so  quickly  superseded  him.’ 

The  time  at  niy  disposal,  while  these  sheets  are  passing 
through  the  press,  will  scarcely  admit  of  my  analyzing  anew 
the  whole  subject  of  the  Gupta  epoch  in  full  and  complete  de¬ 
tail,  so  I  content  myself  with  merely  touching  upon  the  more 
prominent  indications  deducible  from  the  evidence  now  before  us. 

I  have  but  recently  had  occasion  to  observe : — 

“  That  I  consider  that  it  imports  but  little  as  to  wbat  particular  cycle  tbe  Gupta 
dates  should  be  referred,  so  that  they  each  and  all  arc  made  to  precede  the  fixed  epoch 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Valabhi  Samvat  in  318-19  a.d.  I  have  no  special  desire 
to  retain  them  under  the  Sfika  KM,  but  am  fully  prepared  to  subject  them  to  tbe  test 
of  any  other  suitable  scheme  of  computation.  Albirfini’s  expressions  in  regard  to  the 
Gupta  era  in  no  wise  necessitate  a  notion  that  tbe  241  years  intervening  between  the 
conquest  of  Saha  by  tbe  second  Yikramfiditya  in  A.n.  78-9,  and  the  extermination  of 
the  Guptas  in  a.d.  318-19,  were  exclusively  filled  in  by  the  domination  of  the  latter. 
Any  such  supposition  would  involve  an  obligation  to  identify  some  one  of  tho 
early  members  of  the  Gupta  family  with  the  original  Vikramaditya  Sakari  himself— 

'  which,  though  not  altogether  beyond  tbe  bounds  of  possibility,  is  still  an  improbable 
association ;  but— taking  a  reasonable  interval  to  have  elapsed  after  the  success  of 
Vikramaditya,  and  assuming  the  rise  of  the  Guptas  to  have  been  ” 2  gradual,  as  is 
shown  to  have  been  the  ease  in  the  very  chango  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  title  of 
kingly  designation  assigned  to  the  third  monarch  on  the  list— wo  may  admit  that, 
under  these  conditions,  Chandra  Gupta  I.  will  scarcely  be  inappropriately  placed  by 
tho  date  on  the  Sauchi  Inscription  when  applied  to  the  SMra  KM. 

Though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  prove  the  fact,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  conceded,  that  the  dates  occurring  on  the  coins, 
and  those  used  in  the  two  inscriptions  quoted  severally  at  pp. 
246  and  249,  pertain  to  one  and  the  same  serial  cycle.  The 
.  united  reigns  of  the  five  kings  intervening  between  Chandra 
1  [‘  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol. xii.,p.71.]  2  [‘  Jour.  As. Soc.Beng.,’  vol,xxiv.,p.  664.] 
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Gupta  I.  and  Toramana  aro  tlius  seen  to  extend  over  the  suit¬ 
able  period  of  87  years  more  or  loss.  I  am  aware  that,  in 
following  this  system  of  reckoning  Kumara  Gupta’s  coin  dates, 
whereby  121-124  must  be  taken  as  equal  to  a.d.  199-202,  all 
idea  of  recognising'  the  Sassanians  as  the  contemporaries  of 
Samudra  Gupta  must  bo  definitively  abandoned ;  but  I  look 
upon  this  as  a  vory  slender  obstaclo  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposed  theory,  as  I  have  already  distinctly  avowed  my  dis¬ 
belief  in  the  oxclusivo  right  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  to  tlio  title 
of  ShdMn  Shah,1  and  I  am  equally  doubtful  whether  the  term 
of  Daivaputm  itself  should  bo  held  as  any  more  peculiar  to  their 
division  of  the  Persian  monarchical  succession.3 

As  regards  the  assmnption  that  Toramana  displaced  Budha 
Gupta,  it  is  grounded  upon  the  locality  of  the  inscriptions  wherein 
they  are  respectively  named,  aided  by  the  obvious  imitation  of 
the  typical  details  of  the  Gupta  peacock  coinage  by  the  latter, 
and  the  date — imperfect,  it  is  true,  in  all  but  the  decimal  figure 
— which  associates  him  still  more  closely  with  the  last  of  the  lino 
of  Sovereigns  whoso  monetary  standard  ho  adopts. 

To  test  the  Gupta  epoch,  howover,  by  a  diilbrent  mothod,  let 
us  suppose  the  lGStli  yoar,  used  in  connexion  with  the  name 
of  Budha  Gupta,  to  represent  the  interval  that  had  elapsed 
from  tho  date  of  tho  first  prominent  action  or  other  marked 
event  in  tho  life  of  the  founder  of  tho  house,  whereon  its  subse¬ 
quent  fortunes  were  based ;  and  farther  concluding,  as  thcro 
has  been  shown  to  be  valid  reason  for  doing,  that  under  Budha 
Gupta,  the  dynasty,  shorn  of  its  high  estate,  was  fast  verging  to 
complete  extinction,  we  may  arrango  this  total,  or  a  slightly 
reduced  sum  of  years,  anteriorly  to  tho  supposed  ‘  dpoquo  do 
leur  extermination,’  in  241  S&ka.  I  am  aware  that  any  such 
scheme  as  this  will  necessitate  tho  reduction  of  all  tho  available 
dates  to  a  family  cycle,  to  which  proceeding  there  are  manifest 
and  obvious  objections  ;  still  I  fool  bound  to  propose  tho  alter¬ 
native,  as  there  are  othor  incidental  circumstances  which  give 
weight  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

1  [‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,’  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  387.]  1  [Plutarch  in  romp.] 
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The  expressions  made  use  of  in  the  Kuhaon  Pillar  Inscription 
(p.  250),  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  epoch  of  Skanda  Gupta’s 
death  continued  in  accepted  currency  as  an  historical  date  for 
141  years,  at  least,  after  his  decease ;  and  this  practice  seems 
singularly  to  accord  with  the  tenor  of  the  revised  rendering 
of  the  passage  from  Albiruni.  The  indications  afforded  by 
the  numismatic  evidence,  as  well  as  those  contributed  by  the 
monumental  inscription  on  the  Western  Coast,  alike  combine  to 
shew  that  Skanda  Gupta  was  more  directly  identified  with  that 
section  of  Hindustan  than  his  immediate  predecessors;  and, 
singular  to  say,  with  him,  all  traces  of  the  Gupta  domination 
cease  and  determine  in  those  parts.  The  question,  then,  suggests 
itself — Is  it  permissible  to. recognise  him  as  the  ‘lord  of  Vala- 
bha,’  and  the  last  of  his  line  in  Western  India  ?  or,  in  effect, 
as  the  monarch  in  whose  person  the  imperial  sway  of  the 
house  terminated.  For  the  rest  of  the  family,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  even  the  individuality  of  Mahendra  Gupta  is  only 
doubtfully  known  to  us  from  certain  gold  coins  of  Eastern  type, 
associated  with  indefinite  allusions  to  a  son  of  Skanda  Gupta  in 
the  Bhitari  inscription.  Budha  Gupta’s  mintages  are  equally 
confined  to  Eastern  or  Central  Indian  sites,  and  evidently  follow 
closely  upon  Skanda  Gupta’s  money  of  the  same  localities ;  while 
the  solitary  monumental  record  of  his  power  freely  admits  how 
circumscribed  its  extent  must  have  been,  in  comparison  with  the 
magnificent  empire  that  acknowledged  fealty  to  his  proximate 
predecessor  !  In .  this  indeterminate  state  I  must  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  rest  content  to  leave  the  question,  trusting  that  a  more 
exact  copy  of  the  Skanda  Gupta  inscription  may  hereafter  be 
obtained,  and  that  time  and  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for  a 
revision  of  many  of  the  other  imperfectly-developed  monumental 
registers  bearing  upon  this  interesting  section  of  Indian  history. 

Even  as  we  are  unable  to  fix  definitively  the  relative  value 
of  the  Gupta  dates,  so  likewise  are  we  uncertain  as  to  the  true 
equivalents  of  the  epochal  figures  occurring  on  the  Valabhi 
grants.  It  will  be  observed  that  various  opinions  have  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  cycle  properly  applicable  to  these  dates,  but 
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nearly  all  commentators  appear  now  to  concur  in  rejecting  the 
claims  of  the  very  era  which,  in  identity  of  name,  would  at  first 
sight  seem  to  ho  specially  suited  to  the  purpose.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  the  epoch  of  Sri  Dharu  Sena  I.  expressed  hy  the 
ciphers  330, — when  tested  hy  the  Valahhi  Samvut  of  318-19 
a.d.  (330  +  318  =  048  a.i>.)— will  he  reduced  to  far  too  modem 
a  period.  Neither  do  these  dates  appear  to  have  formed  a 
portion  of  a  consecutive  scries  following  on  to  the  numbers 
employed  hy  the  Guptas  themselves,  as  was  the  case  m 
Toramfma’s  local  mintages ;  indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  while  the  Eastern  silver  money  of  the  Guptas  is  duly 
stamped  with  the  year  of  issue,  the.  Western  coins  of  the  same 
race,  which  follow  in  direct  suite  the  uniformly  dated  coins  of 
the  S&h  kings,  arc  left  altogether  defective  in  such  records. 
This  would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that,  a  diil.ereut  system  of 
epochal  computation  obtained  .in  the.  two  sections  ol;  the  conti¬ 
nent;  and,  under  the  option  thus  seemingly  ailbrded,  I  should 
ho  inclined  to  conclude,  in  spite  of  any  apparent  inconsistency 
involved,  that  the  Vikrunuiditya  era  is  the  one  which  should 
preferentially  apply  to  the  Valahhi  grants,  which  inference,  if 
admitted,  clearly  adds  a  very  strong  argument,  to  those  already 
existing  in  favour  of  tho  test  of  the  St'ika  era1  for  the  Gupta 
dates.  I  conclude  these  observations  with  a  sketch  of  the  various 
schemes  applicable  to  the  determination  of  the  Gupta  epoch  : 


II.  GlIATOT  XACKA  . 

III.  Chandra  Gotta  I... 

IV.  Samudka  Gotta  ... 
V.  CitANDKA  Gotta  II.. 

VI.  Kamaka  Gotta . \ 

VII.  Skanda  Gotta . J 


.VISA  (7S).  A.D. 

or-'m 


f . 121  ~  100  121  =  279 

-,0  1 . 121  «  202  124  =  282 

Mm.-iltr  Gupta  dies  318 

VIII.  Budu a  Gutta .  106  --  -U1  106  ~  323 

(Touamana)  .  ......  180  —  268  . 

Sitf  Diiajla  Sena,  330  TmuI  .lira . Yikronm  (60)  330  -  274  Salta  330  -  408] 

t  [I  have  boon,  from  tho  flint,  disposed  to  doubt  tho 
tiso  of  tho  Vikmmftditya  ora  (‘  Jtmr.  Boy.  As.  i  v"  * 
the  subject  having  been  excited  on  remarking  the 


■ersnlity  of  tho 

.  6),  my  suspicions  on 

sivo  prevalence  of  tho  em- 
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(pi.  xxiii.) 

The  Devanagan  alphabet,  published  with  Wathen’s 
translation  of  the  Gujarat  copper-plates  (page  252) 
[see  plate  xxxviii.],  will  be  found  to  apply  in  every 
respect  to  the  coins  before  us:  it  is  also  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Gaya  and  Allahabad  alphabets;  the 
principal  exceptions  having  place  in  the  m,  which  in  the 
latter  is  written  more  like  *i ,  while  in  the  former  it 
is  X ;  and  the  a,  which  is  respectively  JH  ha  the  latter, 
and  ^(j  in  the  former.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  casting 
a  new  fount  of  type  to  illustrate  the  following  obser¬ 
vations,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  pervading  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  Tibetan  alphabet ;  which,  though  several 
centuries  later,  can,  with  the  alteration  of  a  few  letters, 
be  employed  for  our  purpose  much  more  readily  than  the 
modern  Devanagan. 

[As  the  reader  will  now  have  ready  access  to  Prinsep’s 
Table  of  Alphabets,  pi.  xxxviii.,  which  was  published- some  three 
years  subsequent  to  the  composition  of  this  article, — I  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  complicate  and  disfigure  the  text  by  a 
reproduction  of  the  mixed  Tibetan  type  originally  adopted  in 
this  paper.  A  type  alphabet  of  that  character  will  be  given  in 
its  proper  place,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  but  in  the 

ployment  of  the  Shka  cycle  in  the  grants  published  by  Elliot  and  Wathen  of  so 
early  a  date  as  490  and  567  a.d.  (‘  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.’,  iv.  y.) ;  yet  if  we  are  to 
trust  to  Albirfini,  we  must  clearly  yield  the  preference  to  the  Vikramkditya  era,  in 
the  localities  he  indicates  in  the  passage  rendered  by  M.  Reinaud,  1  L’bre  de  Yikra- 
mtditya  est  employee  dans  les  provinces  meridionales  et  occidentals  do  l’Inde:’ 
regarding  the  Shka  K£il  it  is  added,  ‘  les  personnes  qui  se  servent  de  l’tro  de  Saca, 
oe  sont  les  astronomes.’ — (‘  Fragments,’  145)  An  item  of  negative  testimony  of 
some  value  towards  establishing  local  usage,  is  further  afforded  by  the  insertion  of  the 
Vikram&ditya,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Skka,  method  of  computation  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  grant  which  determines  the  epoch  of  the  Yalabhis  (Tod,  i.  801)]  • 
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present  reprint  I  substitute  the  ordinary  Sanskrit  for  tlie  little 
known  Tibetan, — a  proceeding  indeed  that  Prinsep  himself  had 
recourse  to  in  all  his  subsequent  articles  on  the  Gupta  coins.] 

The  readings  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  present  plates 
are  for  the  most  part  new,  and  have  been  made  out,  dic¬ 
tionary  in  hand,  by  ono  unacquainted  with  Sanskrit: 
they  therefore  claim  indulgence,  and  will  succumb  to  any 
more  plausible  interpretation  from  the  professed  scholar. 

To  begin  with  the  two  coins  of  tho  last  plate,  which  appear  to 
belong  to  the  same  sovereign ; — we  find  on  the  obverso  (combining  the 
two  figures)  the  words  M  vdd  'Sri  (?)  ( a)parqfata  davaja. 
On  tho  opposite  side  of  a  duplicate,  fig.  17,  wo  find  tho  name 
Kum&ra-gupta,  and  on  tho  reverse,  to  tho  right,  TJ7T3W.' 
parahramah.  The  whole  title  may  ho  interpreted,  (if  in  davaja  wo 
suppose  an  ignorant  writing  of  the  word  dhvaja)  ‘  The  boro  of  tho 
unconquered  standard,  tho  blessed  Kumara-Guptu.’ 

Beneath  tho  left  arm  of  tho  lluja  are  three  letters,  superposed  § 
in  tho  Tibetan  manner,  spi/u ;  which,  as  wo  learn  from  M.  Csomn  do 
Keros,  are  pronounced  dim,  and  signify  1  Mju.’  Tho  same  word  is 
prefixed  to  every  prince's  name  in  tho  list  of  Assam  Hajas.  Tho 
triliteral  compound  may,  however,  denote  a  date.  A  duplicate  of  Col. 
Smith’s  coin,  17,  was  presented  to  me  by  Capt.  Wade.  The 
"Willoughby  cabinet  possesses  another,  and  Mr.  Wilson  1ms  given  ono 
precisely  similar,  in  which  wo  find  tho  fC'JXTn**  Kumura  fguptaj 
of  tho  obverse,  and  tho  »DTJ2£  pardkmna  of  tho  reverse  very  well 
marked — tho  first  letter  however  in  this,  as  in  our  coin,  is  more  like 
him  or  su  than  hi. 

In  all  these  specimens,  the  trident  of  tho  ‘lino’  coins  is  changed 
into  a  standard  having  a  bird  at  the  top  somewhat  resembling  the 
Roman  eagle. 

Tigs.  18  and  19,  are  placed  next  in  succession,  because  tho  ‘cornu¬ 
copia’  lady  still  sits  on  a  eoueh  in  the  European  fashion.  The  llaja 
here  holds  a  how  in  the  left  hand,  and  in  tho  right,  a  short  stick ;  for 
the  fire-altar  below  it  is  now  removed.  A  bracelet  on  tho  shoulder, 
and  the  head-dress,  begin  to  look  Indian.  Tho  letters  on.  tho  margin 
of  the  obverse  are  lost,  but  in  tho  bow,  wo  find  ohulr  superposed 
as  before.  Marsden  reads  this  combination  chmulra,  with  somo 
plausibility.  On  tho  reverse  6f  18,  is  tho  name  or  title  of  the  prince, 
Sri  Vihrama. 
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On  fig.  19,  the  name  is  quite  different/'^prffl  apati  riihah, 
‘  the  averter  of  misfortune.’ 

The  first  and  last  letters  of  this  name  or  title  are  doubtful,  and  on 
my  first  examination  of  the  coin  whence  the  drawing  was  made,  I 
thought  the  first  two  letters  might  form  the  Ih  of  Wathen’s  Gujarati 
alphabet,  making  the  word  IMpati  rurha,  ‘the.overthrower  of  kings:’ 
I  have  named  the  last  letter  from  its  resemblance  to  the  [sic]  of  the 
Nagari  alphabet.  These  two  coins  were  dug  up  at  Jaunpur  by  Mr. 
Tregear,  whose  description  will  be  found  in  ‘Jour.  As.Soc.  Ben.’iii.,  617. 

Tigs.  20  and  22,  are  of  the  kind  described  by  Marsden.  The  god¬ 
dess  of  plenty  here  sits  in  the  native  fashion  on  an  ornamented  stool, 
or  a  lotus-flower.  The  cornucopia  also  is  transformed  into  a  large 
flower  at  the  end  of  a  stalk.  The  Baja  still  holds  the  bow,  but  he  has 
a  sash  in  fig  20.  The  letters  on  the  area  are  new,  but  hardly  legible; 
and  only  on  the  reverse  of  fig.  22  can  we  attempt  to  decypher  W*T,  a 
portion  perhaps  of  the  former  name,  Yikrama.  Tig.  20  was  given  to 
mo  by  a  lady ;  fig.  22,  by  Mr.  Cracroft. 

Tig.  21,  is  a  thin  one-sided  coin,  found  by  Lieut.  Conolly  in  the 
ruins  of  Kanauj ;  the  letter  beneath  the  left  arm  is  here  W  kra :  its 
meaning  doubtful. 

The  next  two  coins  were  assorted  together  in  the  plate,  because 
they  had  both  two  figures  on  the  obverse ;  they  are,  however,  essen¬ 
tially  of  different  periods ;  and,  if  our  former  reasoning  be  correct,  fig. 
23  (of  Lieut.  Conolly’s  collection,)  should  be  classed  before  the  last 
two,  or  even  earlier  than  any  of  the  set ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  Sanskrit  name  out  of.  the  characters  on  either  side.  Lieut. 
Cunningham  has  kindly  favored  me  -with  an  impression  of  a  similar  coin 
in  his  possession,  by  which  the  legend  of  the  obverse  appears  to  be 
composed  of  the  letters  sjP'ftH  kragipta  paraguf ptaj . 

In  the  obverse  of  the  coin  before  us,  the  same  letters  maybe  traced; 
but  after  the  UJ  follows  a  51 ,  making  the  word  kragipta  pwagvga,  a 
strange  and  unintelligible  compound.  On  the  reverse,  the  first  three 
or  four  letters  agree  with  the  above ;  but  the  final  is  rather  a  W  pha, 
and  the  one  preceding  it  is  closed  at  the  top,  making  it  m.  These 
may  be  faults  of  execution  in  a  foreign  artist,  but  they  place  the  inter¬ 
pretation  beyond  conjecture. 

Tig.  24,  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  G.  Bacon  as  discovered  (or  rather 
purchased)  at  Kanauj,  has  already  found  a  place  in  Prof.  "Wilson’s 
plates.  The  dress  . of  the  male  and  female  on  the  obverse  is  completely 
Hindu,  as  is  the  attitude  of  the  reverse.  The  legend  was  given  in  fac¬ 
simile  in  the  ‘Asiatic  Researches ’  and  may  be  read,  with  allowance  for 
imperfections,  5ft  x|  "•JJH  Chandra- Gupta. 
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(Kg.  25.)  We  now  come  to  an  old  acquaintance,  tlic  happy  discovery 
of  Lieut.  Conolly,  which  has  acted  as  a  key  to  all  the  rest.  An  account 
of  it  is  inserted  in  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.’,  vol.  iii ,  227,  whore,  how¬ 
ever,  on'  Dr.  Mill’s  authority,  the  name  was  read  as  Sri  mad  Glmo 
JTaeho,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  letter  m.  The  rending  com¬ 
mences,  on  the  obverse,  with  the  full  title  ♦($(  Maharaja 

AdU-raja  Sri  (the  name  is  out  oil'),  and,  on  the  reverse,  ^  ^  twit 
Sri  Sacliha  Vihrama.  The  second  word  is  doubtful,  ami  without  sense : 
perhaps  it  may  bo  Sri  prudyit  (the  heavenly),  or  simply  Sri  mad, 
Vihrama. 

Kg.  2(1  is  another  most  important  acquisition,  for  which  wo  are 
beholden  to  Col.  Stacy.  An  imperfect  drawing  of  a  similar  coin 
appeared  in  Wilson’s  plates,  which  only  misled  as  to  the  device,  as  well 
as  the  legend:  both  are  here  equally  distinct.  The  raja  sits  on  a  chair 
playing  on  a  kind  of  harp,  whence  we  learn  his  accomplishments : 
while  the  margin  tenches  us  his  titles  and  part  of  his  name 
MaUnijadhirA ja  Sri  .  .  .  dragupta. 
The  first  letter  of  tlio  namo  is  the  only  one  at  all  doubtful,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  name  may  he  simply  a  repetition  of  the  one  more 
unequivocally  legible  on  the  reverse,  viz.  ^*Js(  jJH  Smuitdra- Gupta-. 

The  fac-similo  inscription  of  the  duplicate  coin  of  the  ‘  Researches,’ 
is  identical  with  tho  above,  MahtirAjadhinja  Sri  Samudra-Gupta. 

Kg.  27  is  a  sorry  duplicate  of  tho  Oonolly  coin,  belonging  to  Col. 
Stacy,  with  a  variation  of  the  epigraphe,  K  Vihrama 

Narimma-gupta.  I  incline  to  think  that  the  H  is  intended  for  and 
that  the  word  should  ho  Narendra- Gupta,  or  it  may  bo  intended  for 
NAriyanar  Gupta.  Tho  namo  on  tho  reverse  corresponds  with  fig.  25, 
Sri  pradyu  Vihrama. 

Dig.  28  is  from  a  sketch  of  a  coin  in  Limit.  Cunningham’s  cabinet 
at  Benares.  He  lias  since  sent  me  faithful  wax  impressions,  which 
expose  slight  inaccuracies  in  my  outline,  h’rom  neither,  however,  can 
the  inscription,  encircling  tho  hero  triumphant  over  tho  lion,  he  satis¬ 
factorily  deduced ;  it  may  possibly  bo  Wt  'HW  WfTW.  Sri  hal  pardh- 
rama;  the  letter  on  tho  field  is,  in  tho  fao-similo,  of  ha. 

On  the  roverso  we  aro  more  lucky ;  for  the  legend,  which  I  take  to 
ho  the princo’s name,  apfPC  jJJT Mum dra- Gupta,  ‘the  protected .of  Muni,’ 
is  illustrated  by  an  efligy  of  the  wife  of  Kartikn,  Kuuuiri,  feeding  his 
favourite  bird,  tho  peacock.  Tho  same  reverse  is  repeated  in  the  two 
following  varieties,  where,  however,  the  femulo  is  seated  on  a  wioker 
morha,  or  ‘  stool,’  as  in  fig.  20. 

Kg.  29,  n  coin  of  Lieut.  Burt’s,  and  its  follow  (presented  to  mo 
by  Miss  Watson)  introduce  us  to  a  perfectly  novel  device.  Tho  raja 
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is  here  mounted  on  a  horse  dressed  in  native  trappings.  It  would  be 
a  loss  of  time  to  guess  the  superscription.  The  same  letters  occur  on 
both  sides  of  fig.  30,  and  are  plainer;  they  appear  to  be  ajta 
Hanatrigu.  ... 

Two  coins  of  the  same  style  are  depicted  as  figures  17  and  18 
of  Wilson,  who  states  that  the  natives  designate  them  coins  of 
Hiranya-Kasipu.  I  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  in  1830,  a  bronze 
image  of  a  horseman  dug  up  in  Bandelkhand,  which  bears  as  close  an 
affinity  to  this  class  of  coin  as  the  Ventura  chaprds  of  plate  xxi.  does 
to  the  elephant  coin. 

Of  the  next  two  coins,  No.  31  had  been  added  to  my  cabinet  by 
Miss  Watson,  and  had  excited  not  a  little  curiosity  before  Col.  Stacy’s 
cabinet  fell  under  my  inspection;  my  attention  was  immediately 
attracted  to  his  more  perfect  duplicate  (fig.  32),  which  at  once  con¬ 
firmed  the  reading  I  had  as  yet  feared  to  pronounce,  although  the 
image  of  a  richly  bedecked  horse,  unfettered  by  bridle  or  rider,  had 
led  me  to  imagine  some  allusion  to  the  celebrated  horse-sacrifice 
undertaken  by  one  or  two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  India.  The  deficient  letters  of  one  reading  happen  to  be  everywhere 
supplied  by  the  other,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  whole, 
asvamedha  parakrama,  ‘  the  hero  or  paramount  hero 
of  the  Asvamedha.’  The  female  holding  a  chaurf  to  fan  the  flies  from 
the  devoted  horse,  is,  I  presume,  one  of  the  princesses  acting  as  his 
attendant.  Under  the  horse,  on  both  coins,  is  the  syllabic  letter  f%  si. 
History  must  be  searched,  if  indeed  any  history  can  be  found,  ere  we 
can  determine  who  may  lay  claim  to  this  fine  and  curious  medal, 
which,  for  the  present,  closes  our  series  of  the  earlier  Kanauj  coinage. 

Kg.  33,  of  which  Dr.  Swiney  has  numerous  specimens,  is  inserted 
in  this  plate  because  of  the  style  of  its  alphabet.  The  inscription  is 
read  by  Dr.  Swiney  THTPCW  JMM'fri  Mahdrdja  Ganapati.1 

It  will  be  right  to  mention  here,  that  one  more  of  the  Gupta  family 
appears  on  a  coin,  in  the  Willoughby  collection,  of  which  a  fac¬ 
simile  is  given  in  the  ‘Asiatic  Researches,’  plate  i.  I  have  seen 
the  coin  itself,  and  the  fac-simile  is  correct,  though  the  two  first 
letters  are  of  doubtful  nature.  Mr.  Wilson  read  the  whole  Nara-  Gupta : 
Dr.  Mill,  Sasi-Gupta .  I  have  nothing  new  to’offer  on  the  subject. 2 

1  [To  show  how  oxtonsivo  tho  issue  of  these  coins  must  havo  been,  I  may  mention 
that  Col.  Stacy’s  collection  counts  no  less  than  3,479  specimens  of  tho  class,  though 
these  wove  possibly  the  produce  of  a  single  hoard  I] 

2  Since  finishing  my  plate,  I  have  received  a  drawing  of  a  small  silver  coin  from 
Mr.  Trcgcar,  found  at  Jaunpur,  having  a  head  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  bird 
with  outspread  wings,  under  which,  in  clearly  defined  characters,  is  HIM 
Chandra- Gwpia. 
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Having  now  ocular  demonstration  of  the  intimate  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Indo-Scythio  with  the  second  class  of  Hindu 
coins,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  whether  his¬ 
tory  is  altogether  silent  on  a  point  of  such  curious  interest  ? 

In  first  contradiction  of  such  an  inference,  we  find 
that  the  Indo-Scythio  origin  of  the  Editor  dynasty  of 
TTn.nn.nj  has  been  advanced  on  very  plausible  grounds  by 
the  highest  authority  on  this  subject,  Col.  Tod,  the 
annalist  of  Bajputana.1  He  obtained  from  a  Jati  ( yati )  or 
Jain  priest  of  a  templo  at  Nadolaye,  an  ancient  town  in 
Marwar,  a  genealogical  roll  of  the  Eahtors,  about  fifty 
feet  in  length.  After  detailing  the  usual  theogony,  it 
describes  the  production  of  the  first  Kahtor  ‘  from  the 
spine  (raid)  of  Indra,’  the  nominal  lather  being  ‘  Yavan- 
aswa,  prince  of  Parlipur.’  Of  the  topography  of  Parlipur, 
the  Eahtors  have  no  other  notion  than  that  it  was  in  the 
north :  but  in  the  declared  race  of  their  progenitor,  a 
Yavan  or  Greek  prince  of  the  Aswa  or  Asi  tribe — one  of 
the  four  which  overturned  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria — 
we  have  a  proof  of  the  Scythic  origin  of  this  Eajput  family. 

May  it  not  bo  possible  that  the  Yavana  prince  here 
alluded  to  may  be  the  Azos  (in  Pohlvf,  Azo)  of  the  series 
of  Bactrian  coins  published  in  my  last  notice  ?  The 
Sanskrit  word  -aswa  would  be  pronounced  aso,  and  bo 
thus  written  in  Persian  or  Pehlvf  (as  deo  for  deva,  etc.) 
The  number  and  variety  of  his  coins  would  imply  that 
the  name  or  title  was  that  of  a  considerable  dynasty,  and 
some  of  the  devices,  (for  example,  Nos.  10,  II,  pi.  xvi.) 
of  the  goddess  holding  a  cornucopia,  may  have  naturally 
been  the  prototype  of  the  Kanauj  coins. 

1  Tod’s  ‘Annals  of  R&jastMn,’  ii.,  5. 
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A  considerable  interyal  (from  300?  to  470  a.d.) 
proyokingly  occurs,  between  tbe  name  of  Yavanasva  and 
tbe  next  prince,  in  Tod’s  list — whether  also  omitted  in 
the  Jain  original,  or  filled  up  only  by  barbarous  and 
uninteresting  names,  we  are  not  informed : — the  blank  is 
relieved  at  length  by  the  name  of  a  genuine  Hindu, 
Huyana-pala ;  but  it  happens  that  the  missing  part  is  the 
very  one  that  could  alone  throw  light  upon  our  numis¬ 
matic  discoveries.  Several  coins  (including  the  whole 
series  of  Kadphises  and  Kanerkis)  intervene  after  Azos, 
before  we  are  brought  to  the  absolute  link-coins  of  the 
Indo-Scythic  and  Hindu  dynasties. 

The  name  of  Hayana-pala  bears  so  near  a  resemblance 
to  Naray ana- Gupta,  that  a  strong  temptation  arises  to 
regenerate  Tod’s  prince  in  him,  on  the  same  grounds  on 
which  his  predecessor  has  been  brought  to  life  in  Azos. 

Indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
legitimate  conjecture  (where  all  is  mere  conjecture)  to 
adopt  a  historical  representative  of  our  Kanerki  himself 
in  the  Kenek-sen  of  Tod,  sen  being,  according  to  him, 
merely  a  martial  affix,  equivalent  to  ‘General’  or  Sempati. 

Kenek-sen,  the  founder  of  the  Balhara  dynasty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  chronicles 
consulted  by  Tod,  emigrated  to  Saurashtra  about  the 
year  144  a.d.1  ‘from  the  most  northern  province  of 
India,  Lohkot  or  Labor.’  In  date  and  locality  this  origin 
would  agree  well  with  Kanerki ;  nor  would  it  even  set 
aside  the  former  supposition  of  the  same  prince  being  the 
Tartar  Kaniska  of  the  Kashmir  history;  since  that 
prince  is  made  the  sixth  in  succession  after  Asoka,  the 

*  Tod’s  ‘RdjSsftdn,’  i.  215. 
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great  patron  of  the  Buddhists,  who  is  placed  by  their 
chronology  in  250  b.c.,  but  who,  when  the  correction  for 
Chandra-Gupta  is  applied,  will  fall  full  50  years  later. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  probable  seat  of  these  obscure 
dynasties,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  confine  ourselves 
to  one  spot.  The  annals  of  Mewar,  Dilili,  Malwa, 
Saurashtra,  show  a  continual  intermixture,  as  different 
princes  acquired  the  ascendancy. 

Ivanauj  has  boon  fixed  upon  as  the  locale  of  the 
present  class  of  gold  coins,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
they  are  most  frequently  found  in  its  ruins,  not  that  any 
history  ascribes  them  to  this  town ;  for  the  history  of 
Kanauj  is  a  perfect  blank  anterior  to  the  fifth,  we  in  ay 
even  say  the  tenth  century :  and,  if  the  town  had  been 
suddenly  involved  in  destruction,  it  is  only  certain  that 
the  coins  found  afterwards  in  its  ruins  would  bo  those  of 
the  particular  epoch,  whether  coined  there  or  elsewhere. 

[It  is  singular  that,  these  coins  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in 
Afghanistan.  Mr.  Masson’s  ample  collection  does  not  contribute 
even  a  solitary  specimen  (‘  Ariunu  Antique,’  41  (>).  In  like  manner, 
Major  Abbott’s  oxtensivo  acquisitions  in  II  u/arah  do  not  afford 
us  a  single  example  of  the,  G  upta  coinage  proper,  though  the  col¬ 
lection  is  not  deficient  in  an  imitative  coinage,  of  the  saino  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ‘  finds  ’  in  the  N.W.  provinces  have 
been  frequent,  and  often  of  considerable  amount. 

Major  Kittoe  notices  tlio  discovery  of  a  hoard  amounting 
to  about  180  in  the  Boiuiros  division,  and  the  district  of 
Goruckhporo  lias  lately  furnished  a  batch  of  twenty. 

However,  tlio  sites  of  discovery  are  of  but  minor  importance 
in  tlio  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  as  the  inscriptions  of  tlio 
dynasty  have  now  supplied  lis  with  safer  data  whereon  to  base 
our  inferences  as  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the.  monarchy.] 
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There  are  arguments  in  favour  of  placing  the  seat  of 
government  further  to  the  'west,  for  instance  at  Ujjayni. 
In  the  first  place,  the  perfect  identity  of  the  coin-alphahet 
with  that  of  the  Gujarat  inscriptions -lately  decyphefed 
by  Wathen : — then,  the  prevalent  worship  of  the  sun  in 
Saurashtra,  and  at  Ujjayini,  where  this  object  still  forms 
the  distinguishing  symbol  on  the  coinage,1  agrees  well 
with  the  effigy  of  okpo  and  apaokpo  on  the  Indo-Seythie 
coins.2  Again,  the  peacock  of  many  of  the  Kanauj  reverses 
is  found  on  one  of  the  principal  series  of  Saurashtra  coins, 
as  will  hereafter  be  shewn;  and  Tod  states  that  this 
sacred  bird  of  the  Hindu  Mars  (Kumara)  was  the  favorite 
armorial  emblem  of  the  Eajput  warrior.  Lastly,  many 
of  the  names  on  these  coins  may  be  traced  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  Malwa  and  Gujarat  princes;  Yikrama, 
Chandra,  Samudra,  Kumara,  Ajita,  etc. ;  the  last  four  are 
coupled,  it  is  true,  with  the  family  affix  Pala  instead  of 
Gupta  ;  but  both  of  these  have  the  same  signification. 

In  the  ‘Eajavali’  of  Eaja  Baghunath,  quoted  by 
Wilford  as  the  chief  authority  in  Central  and  Western 
India,  we  find  a  sovereign  named  Yikrama  reigning  in  the 
year  191  a.d.,  and  succeeded,  or  rather  supplanted,  ninety 
years  later  by  a  Samudra-pala.  The  deeds  attributed  to 
these  two  are  supposed  to  be  merely  an  interpolation  of 
the  fabulous  history  of  Yikramaditya  and  Salivahana;3 
but  the  occurrence  of  these  two  names  is  very  curious, 
allied  to  the  circumstance  and  appearance  of  the  two 
coins,  figs.  25  and  26  of  plate  xxiii. 

1  The  greater  ‘banner  of  McwHr  also  exhibits  a  golden  snn  on  a  crimson  field. 
Tod,  i.,  137. 

8  Bhatarka , c  sun-cllorisllcd,  is  a  title  of  tlie  earliest  Valabhi  r&ja  in  "Watlien’e 
Inscription,  p.-  252.  3  ‘As.  Res/,  ix.,  135. 
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Tho  only  other  instance  of  the  oecurrcnco  of  the  name 
Samudra-Gupta,  that  I  am  aivare  of,  is  on  the  Allahabad 
pillar,  where  he  appears  as  the  son  of  a  Chandra-Gupta  • 
and  from  the  close  similarity  of  the  alphabets  of  the  coins 
and  of  the  Lats,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  they  relate  to  tho  same  individual — a  fact  predicted 
by  Dr.  Mill  in  his  valuable  observations  on  this  new  race 
of  kings  (Jour.  As.  See.  Deng.,  vol.  iii.  p.  207),  to  which 
tho  reader  is  referred  for  all  the  light  that  collateral 
history  affords  on  the  subject;. 

Tho  name  of  Vikrama  is  referred  by  Marsdon  to 
Vikram-tschand  (Vikrama-chandra)  of  the  fourth  century, 
in  Anquetil’s  list  of  the  kings  of  Central  India.1  Kunnira- 
pala  is  also  one  of  tho  many  names  of  Salivuhana, 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  Ivanauj  should  not 
at  some  poriods  have  been  united  under  one.  sovereignty 
with  tho  western  provinces.  Tho  groat  Vikramaditya 
(whose  appellation  in  full  is  found  on  one  of  Marsdon’s 
coins)  conquered  Indraprnstha,  and  extended  his  sway 
over  tho  whole  of  India. 

Tho  Eahtor  sovereigns  of  Ivanauj,  after  its  conquest 
by  Nayana-pala,  Tod  says,  assumed  tho  title  of  Kam-dhuj 
(Kama-dhvaja).  If  this  alluded  to  their  armorial  insignia, 
we  may  thus  find  an  explanation  of  the  standard  on  tho 
earlier  coins;— and  it  may  bo  equally  applied  to  tho 
aparajUct-dhvaja  of  fig.  10. 

Another  curious  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  Tod’s 
chronicles  of  Marwiir,  that  may  help  us  a  step  forward  in 
the  investigation  of  this  obscure  history.  It  is  there 
said,  ‘Dliarma-Dhumbo  had  a  son,  Ajaya  Chandra.  Dor 

1  ‘Num.  Orient.’,  ii,  727. 
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twenty-one  generations  they  bore  the  titles  of  Rao,  after¬ 
wards  that  of  Raja.’  We  are  again  left  in  the  dark  as  to 
who  first  assumed  the  title  of  Raja ;  but  as  we  find  the 
title  1  Rao’  in  Greek,  visible  on  the  very  latest  coin  that 
bears  an  inscription  in  that  character,  while  on  the  fine 
gold  coin,  discovered  by  Lieut.  Conolly,  of  Yikrama,  fig. 
25,  we  have  the  title,  Maharaja  Adhiraja  Sri,  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  )  it  must  have  been  between  the  two  that  the 
change  of  title  was  assumed.  But  I  should  be  inclined 
to  interpret  the  above  passage  in  the  Yati’s  roll  as  mean¬ 
ing  that,  up  to  Aji  Chandra,  or  for  the  twenty-one  genera¬ 
tions  preceding  him,  the  title  Rao  had  been  used,  and 
henceforward  that  of  Raja  was  adopted :  for  why  should 
the  historian  allude  to  the  circumstance  until  the  change 
of  title  actually  took  place  ?  Moreover,  there  are  only 
sixteen  generations  mentioned  from  Aji  Chandra  down 
to  the  last  of  the  Kanauj  sovereigns,  the  celebrated  Jaya 
Chandra  or  Jey-Ohand,  anterior  to  whom  the  title  was 
certainly  borne,  for  we  find  it  on  the  coins  of  Yikrama, 
Samudra-Gupta,  and  others,  names  not  included  in  the 
list,  but  which  we  know,  from  the  style  of  the  Deva- 
nagarf  character,  must  have  belonged  to  a  much  earlier 
epoch  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  in  which 
Bhumbo  is  placed. 

Dr.  Mill  has  led  us  to  put  little  faith  in  the  authority 
of  the  bards  and  panegyrists  of  the  native  courts ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  contrast  of  Tod’s  genealogy 
with  the  incontestible  testimony  of  the  Sanskrit  inscrip¬ 
tions  read  by  Colebrooke,  Bell,  and  Wilson,  is  enough 
to  perplex  the  most  ingenious  amalgamist !  We  must, 
then,  maintain  a  thorough  independence  of  all  such  tra- 
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ditionary  documents,  and  adhere  in  preference  to  the 
faithful  evidence  of  monuments  and  coins.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  I  have  shewn  how  these  confirm  one  another 
in  a  remarkable  and  unexpected  manner  in  regard  to  the 
names  on  the  Allahabad  pillar  inscription  No.  2,  all  of 
which  re-appoar  on  those  early  Kanauj  coins.  In  a 
subsequent  paper,  I  shall  produce  equally  convincing 
evidence  that  those  of  the  'Benares  and  Dibit  inscriptions 
aro  reproduced  upon  a  second  series  of  Kanauj  coins  of 
a  much  more  modern  character. 

All,  then,  that  can  he  now  attempted  is  to  recapitulate 
the  names  that  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  present 
investigation,  names  for  which  wo  are  indebted  to  the 
joint  contributions  of  not  less  than  a  dozen  friends,1 
leaving  the  proper  arrangement  of  them  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  our  knowledge  than  wo  at  present 


The  following  aro  the  names  and  titles  that  appear 
on  tho  coins  of  tho  two  last  plates : — 

1 .  Sri  aparajita-dhvaja  Kmndra-  Gupta  pardhrama. 

2.  Sri  Vihrama  Chandra. 

3.  A'pati-rurhih,  or  Bhiipati-rurha. 

4.  Kragiptaparaga(pia). 

5.  Chandra- Gupta. 

6.  MiMrdja  adhirdja  Sri  ....  Sri  pradya  Vihrama. 

1.  Sri  Vihrama  Narendru-  Gupta. 

8.  Jfahdrdja  adhirdja  Sri  Smmulra- Gupta. 

9.  .  .  Sri  bal  vihrama  Kumdra- Gupta . 

10.  Ajita  Manatri- Gupta. 

1 1 .  Asvamedha  pardhrama. 

To  tlicso  may  be  added  tho 

12.  Vihramdulitya,  of  Morsdon’a  collection,  and  tho 
18.  Sasi- Gupta,  of ‘Wilson’s  plates. 
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XI.— NOTICES  OF  ANCIENT  HINDU'  COINS. 

(  Continued. J  • 

(plate  xxiv.— HINDU  COINS  OF  MID  A&E.) 

To  whatever  period  it  may  be  finally  determined  to 
adjudge  the  series  of  Gupta  coins  described  in  my  last 
paper,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  first 
group  of  the  present  plate ;  though  here  again,  had  it 
not  been  for  inscriptions  relating  to  the  same  period,  the 
absence  of  credible  history  would  have  left  us  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  ever. 

These  coins  are  found,  like  the  former,  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  Kanauj.  Ten  of  them  were 
picked  out  of  a  remittance  from  the  Cawnpur  Treasury. 
The  Asiatic  Society  possesses  some  found  at  Allahabad 
by  Dr.  Tytler ;  I  have  several  from  Azimgarh  and  other 
places,  besides  four  of  gold  in  Karamat  ’All’s  collection 
from  the  Panjab;  Col.  Smith,  Dr.  Swiney,  and  Lieut. 
Cunningham,  also  possess  specimens,  and  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  those  in  Col.  Willoughby’s  cabinet ;  but  the  most 
plentiful  supply — of  gold,  silver,  and  copper — exists  in 
Col.  Stacy’s  cabinet,  whence  I  have  selected  most  of  the 
specimens  now  engraved. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  no  mention  of  a  species  of 
coin  comparatively  so  common,  is  to  be  found  in  Mars- 
den’s  ‘Numismata  Orientalia.’  The  only  published 
drawings  of  them  are,  I  believe,  those  accompanying 
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Wilson’s  notice  in  the  ‘Asiatic  Researches,’ vol.  xvii., 
which  were  taken  from  coins  in  his  and  my  own  cabinets. 
This  gentleman  was  the  first  to  attribute  them  to  their 
rightful  place"  in  history,  although  he  had  but  one  well- 
ascertained  name  (Goviuda  Chandra)  to  guide  his  judg¬ 
ment.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  several 
collections  mentioned  above,  I  have  now  succeeded  in 
adding  fivo  now  names  to  his  list,  so  rapid  is  the  progress 
and  success  of  the  efforts  now  directed  to  this  lino  of 
research. 

The  figuro  on  the  obverse  of  all  tlieso  coins  is  of 
precisely  the  same  character a  rudely-executed  front 
view  of  a  male  or  female  (it  is  difficult  to  say  which), 
seated  in  the  native  fashion,  with  a  glory  round  the  head, 
and  some  incomprehensible  objects  in  her  hands.  Wilson 
names  her  Lalcshmi,  on  tho  ground  that  tho  princes  of 
the  Rahtor  dynasty  wore  of  tho  Yaislmava  sect.  In  this 
case,  we  may  recognise  in  her  tho  female  holding  tho 
cornucopia  of  the  former  ICanauj  group,  sadly  altered  for 
the  worse  in  point  of  execution. 

The  inscriptions  on  tho  reverse  are,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion^  easily  legible;  they  are  in  a  much  more  modern 
style  of  Devanagarf  than  tho  last,  differing  little  from 
the  present  form,  except  as  to  tho  vowel  inflection  e, 
which  falls  behind  the  consonant  to  which  it  is  attached, 
as  in  the  Gaur  or  Bengali  alphabet.  Tho  same  remark 
applies  to  the  letter  /(fig.  8),  which  assimilates  to  tho 
Bengali  and  Tibetan  forms,  and  servos  admirably  to  shew 
the  transition  of  this  letter  from  its  original  shape  in  tho 
most  ancient  alphabot,  where  it  closely  resembles  tho 
Roman  E,  to  its  present  modified  form,  at. 
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The  figures  in  my  plate  are  not  placed  with  any  re¬ 
gard  to  chronological  order,  but  rather  according  to  their 
comparative  frequency  of  occurrence  :  figs.  1  and  2  being 
by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  set. 

On  fig.  1,  -we  make  out  the  words  ^  II  Sri  mad 

Jadjmja  deva.  This  variety  is  comparatively  common  in  gold.  Lieut. 
Cunningham  has  one  of  silver. 

On  fig.  2,  the  most  common  of  the  class,  are  the  very  distinct  words 
;  below  the  letters  fif  and  ^  are  dots,  which 
supply  the  place  of  the  n  or  aniuvara,  so  that  the  full  reading  should 
doubtless  be  JtjjT  *flf«i«^  ,  Sri  mad  Govinda  Chandra-deva. 

The  gold  of  some  specimens  of  this  variety  is  of  inferior  quality . 

Pig.  3  is  the  one  I  have  noted  as  being  difficult  to  decypher.  I 
have  as  yet  only  found  one  of  the  sort ;  it  is  of  Col.  Stacy’s  cabinet. 
The  letters  visible  are  ^  TTgl  <S>£  mad  Rdma  have  che 

mm.  The  v  may  possibly  be  an  r,  making  the  reading  Rama  Sari  ; 
but  we  must  wait  the  discovery  of  duplicates  before  we  can  complete 
or  rectify  this  uncertain  name. 

Pig.  4  (Karamat  ’All)  is  more  easily  legible,  til'd  ^ 

Sri  mat  Kumara  Rdla  deva. 

Pig.  6,  from  the  same  collection,  is  a  small  coin  of  the  same  prince. 

Pig.  5  is  equally  distinct— ^  JTSrft'  WlvT  ^  Sri  man  MaM  Mia 
deva.  It  is  from  a  single  coin  in  Col.  Stacy’s  collection. 

Pigs.  7  and  8  (Stacy),  one  of  copper,  the  other  of  silver, Jielp  to 
decypher  one  another.  The  cpmplete  legend  is  ^  ■%1'H'tl  ^  Sri 
Ajaya  dma. 

Lieut.  Cunningham  has  sent  me  an  impression  of  a  copper  coin  of 
the  same  class,  on  which  the  name  appears  to  be  vft  — 

probably  Sri  mad  lahhmi  (. Mia  or  Chondral)  deva. 

[I  have  examined  the  now  somewhat  comprehensive  series 
of  this  class  of  money  in  the  British  Museum  and  East  India 
House  collections,  with  a  view  to  confirm  and  extend  Prinsep’s 
readings  from  the  limited  number  of  specimens  submitted  to  his 
scrutiny.  I  may  summarize  the  results  as  follows : — 

No.  i.  ^ 

In  this  case  I  must  confess  that  the  new  rendering  is  nearly 
as  open  to  objection  as  the  original  transcript.  However,  I  am 
forced,  for  consistency’s  sake,  to  reject  the  previous  assignment  of 
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the  compound  suffix  as  sf,  when  a  seemingly  identical  form  is 
made  to  do  duty  in  No.  3  for  ;  even  if  the  paheographie 
necessities  did  not  otherwise  imperatively  demand  the  con¬ 
cession  !  (See  also  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  xx.  23.) 

(2)  3ft  ^  ii 

(Also  ‘Ariana  Antique,’  xx.  22.) 

(3)  3ft  wm  ii 

(Also  ‘Ariana  Antique,’  xxi.  2f>.) 

This  typo  of  Muhammad  hin  Sam's  local  coins  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  Thoro  are  live  specimens  in  the  .Mast,  India 
IIouso. 

(4  and  «)  3ft  II 

(Also  ‘Ariana  Antique,’  xx.  24.) 

There  are  no  loss  than  sixteen  of  these  coins  in  the  Mast 
India  House. 

I  have  no  new  specimens  of  No.  5,  wherewith  to  check  the 
first  decipherment. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  may  cite  a  sufficiently  common 
coin,  hitherto  unpublished,  bearing  the  epigraph  of 

^ft  Hr^p*ft 

as  well  as  the  following  variety  of  Muhammad  bin  Sam’s 
mintages,  of  which  thoro  are  no  loss  than  twenty-one  oxamplcs 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  cabinet. 

vft  HTH 

(Soo  also  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  xx.  25,  26.) 

No.  27  of  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  xx.,  is  proved  by  the  original 
coin  to  bear  the  same  inscription.] 

It  was,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  occurrence  of  the 
name  of  Govinda  Chandra-deva  which  led  Mr.  Wilson 
to  ascribe  this  group  to  the  Hal  it  or  princes  of  Kanuuj, 
who  held  the  sceptre  of  that  ancient  city  for  a  century 
prior  to  the  overthrow  of  their  last  and  host  known  Itaja, 
Jyeliand  (Jaya-Chandra),  by  Shaluib-nd-din.  One  of 
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our  coins  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  former  prince,  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  give  the  last  two,  figs.  7 
and  8,  to  Jychand  himself,  whose  proper  name  may  have 
been  Ajaya  Chandra- deva ;  the  family  name  Chandra 
being  frequently  omitted  both  in  writings  and  in  inscrip¬ 
tions.  But  the  remaining  coins  of  our  series,  two  of 
them  having  the  family  name  Bala,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  any  of  the  princes  in  the  short  Kahtor  line,  of  which 
every  individual,  from  the  first  conqueror,  Chandra-deva, 
in  a.d.  1072,  is  known  to  us  through  the  concurrent  testi¬ 
mony  of  several  inscriptions.  "What  was  the  antecedent 
dynasty  ?  has  been  a  question  hitherto  imperfectly  an¬ 
swered  ;  the  traditions  cited  by  Tod  being,  as  stated  in 
my  last  paper,  at  total  variance  with  inscriptions.  The 
latter,  indeed,  only  record  two  names,  Yasovigraha  (or 
Sripala?)  and  Mahichandra,  prior  to  the  conquest  of 
Chandra-deva.  The  latter  of  these  should  probably  have 
been  Mahipala,  of  whose  reign  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  inscriptions  at  Sarnath,  Dinajpur, 
and  jkmgachi  supply  ample  evidence,  now  indeed  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  superscription  of  his  coin  in  fig.  5.  Yaso¬ 
vigraha,  in  like  manner,  may  be  referred  to  the  Yigraha- 
pala-deva  of  the  Dinajpur  inscription,  and  thus  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Pala  may  be  restored  to  both  these  princes. 

Although  Gaur  in  Bengal  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
Pala  family,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  had 
acquired  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  India,  and  that 
the  seat  of  their  government  was  fixed,  for  a  time  at  least, 
in  Kanauj.  Indeed,  branches  of  the  same  family  may  be 
traced  to  the  westward — to  the  Palas  of  Malwa,  one  of 
whom  (Ananga-pala)  rebuilt  Dihli,  or  re-established  it  as 
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Ms  capital ;  and  perhaps  even  to  Gujarat,  -where  wo  line! 
the  occurrence  of  a  Krinnira-pula  in  1100,  who  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  owner  of  our  coin,  fig.  4,  especially  as  his 
son  is  named  Ajaya  Pula,  who  may  be  the  Ajaya-dova 
of  figs.  7,  8.  In  evidence  of  the  identity  of  this  family, 
it  may  bo  sufficient  to  note  a  few  facts,  referring  to  the 
elaborate  observations  of  Wilford,  and  the  subsequent 
notices  of  Colebrooko,  and  those  of  Pell  and  Wilson,  in 
the  ( Asiatic  Researches/  vol.  xv. 

The  list  of  the  kings  of  Gwtilhir,  noticed  by  Wilford, 
consists  of  eighty-five  names,  all  having  the  afiix  of  Pula, 

‘  in  accordance  with  tho  prediction  of  Guapala  the  hermit, 
their  progenitor.’ 1  How  tho  founder  of  tho  Gaur  family 
of  Bengal  is  equally  a  Go-pala,  though  some  authorities 
call  him  Bhu-pala,  a  name  of  much  the  same  import,  and 
denoting  his  rustic  extraction. 

Again,  the  grandson  of  Ananga-palu,  the  Tuar  con¬ 
queror  of  Dihlf,  is  stated  to  have  returned  to  Gaur,  ‘  his 
native  country,’  after  tho  defeat  and  death  of  PrithivI 
Pala,  or  Pithaura.  Thus,  Anauga-pala  too  was  of  tho 
Bengal  family :  moreover,  ho  was  either  the  grandson 
or  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Chandra  Pala,2  or  Chitra 
Pala  (Wilford)  of  Mahva,  ‘  who  swayed  all  India,’  after 
Jayananda;  and  the  Musalnnin  writers  affirm  that  ‘after 
Gebal  (or  Chait  P ala),  tho  Ballnira  kings  of  Gujarat 
became  paramount  emperors  of  India.’ 8  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  absolutely  necessary  to  travel  so  far  to  tho  west  for 
a  Kumara  Pala,  since  in  Abu-’l-Paal’s  list  we  find  a 
prince  of  this  name  immediately  following  Anauga-pala  in 
Malwa ;  and  Perishta  also  makes  a  ICunwor  Ray  (Raja 

1  ‘As,  Res.’,  ix,  151.  a  1  Ayin-i  Akburl.’  »  1  As.  Res.’,  ix.,  104. 
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Kumara-pala)  reigning  at  Kanauj  on  the  invasion  of 
Mahmud.  There  is  evidently  some  connection  between 
all  these  different  dynasties,  and  although  the  subject  is 
now  involved  in  almost  inextricable  confusion,  from  the 
discrepancy  of  the  several  lists  in  the  ‘  Ayin-i  Akbari,’ 
in  Eaghunath’s  ‘  Eajavali,’  and  in  the  ‘  Agni  Purana;’  we 
may  hope,  tlirough  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  present 
coins,  and  others  that  we  may  now  confidently  expect  will 
succeed  them,  to  arrange  the  names  in  a  satisfactory  and 
coherent  manner.  It  is  evident  that  the  Kanauj  mint 
produced  this  series  continuously,  as  the  alphabetic  type 
is  preserved  through  the  whole  unaltered.  It  will  be 
seen  presently  that  the  same  distinctive  characters 
appear  at  a  particular  point,  both  in  the  coinage  of 
Gujarat,  and  in  that  of  Chitor  or  Me  war  ;  and  in  both 
cases  sufficient  of  the  name  remains  visible  to  shew  that 
it  terminates  in  Pala-deva;  and  therefore,  that  it  marks 
the  spread  and  paramount  sovereignty  of  the  Gaur  family 
across  the  whole  continent  of  India. 

Kgs.  13  to  16  are  silver  coins  found  in  abundance  in  many  parts  of 
India,  but  cbiofly  towards  tbe  desert  to  tbe  west  of  Dihlf.  Stacy’s 
cabinet  is  rich  in  them.  Wilson’s  plates  exhibit  others  from  Col. 
Mackenzie’s  and  my  own  collection.  They  weigh  on  an  average  fifty 
grains,  or  three  miishas. 

On  the  obverse  is  a  figure  of  the  Boar,  or  Varaha  Avatar  of 
Yishnu,  and  the  chahra,  or  ‘  discus  ’  of  this  god  is  visible  on  many  of 
the  specimens.  The  character  on  tho  reverse  is,  again,  of  quite  a  new 
form.  Instead  of  the  square^uilt  Gaur  alphabet,  or  tho  Gujarati 
letters,  we  have  here  the  nail-headed  letter  common  to  the  inscriptions 
(oftheTakshac,  Jit,  and  Mori  princes  of  Haravati  andMalwd,  described 
in  Tod’s  ‘Eijasthan,’  App.  vol.  i.)  which  bolong  chiefly  to  the  ?th, 
8th,  and  9th  centuries.  This  vagno  coincidence  may  help  in  assigning 
the  place  and  period  of  their  coinage,  which  otherwise  there  are  no 
data  to  trace.  The  full  legend  of  the  coins,  mado  out  from  collation  of 
the  engraved  figures  and  from  many  others  in  Stacy’s  cabinet,  is 
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Sri  »lad  ddi  Yaraha,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
the  title  of  the  incarnation,  and  affords  no  duo  to  its  appropriation. 
Below  the  legend  is,  in  general,  visible,  a  square  or  obkmg  central 
ornament,  with  two  balusters  on  the  sides:  their  intent  is  beyond  mv 
apprehension.  3 

Pig.  17  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  reverse,  although  its 
gonernl  similarity,  and  its  being  found  in  company,  shew  it  to  belong  to 
the  same  family.  The  two  baluster-lnolting  ornaments  again  meet  the 
eye.  On  tho  reverse,  is  the  initial  word  ^  m]  and  below  it,  »„  or 
TIT  po.  The  flourish  on  the  left  hand  is  evidently  intended  ibr  a 
human  face  viewed  in  profile. 

In  18  tho  word  Sri  is  uguin  very  distinct,  but  the  head  of  tho 
Boar-god  is  also  apparent.  In  tho  Society’s  plate,  1  was  tho  cause  of 
Wilson's  mistaking  tho  word  for  tho  lottor  1  reversed,  from  mv 
having  engraved  tho  figuro  upsido  down. 

In  19  and  20  the  human  profile  is  better  defined  than  in  17.  Tho 
contour  of  tho  ear,  chock,  and  shoulder  may  ho  distinguished  ;  the  eve 
nose,  and  lips,  aro  represented  by  dots.  In  20,  tho  word  Sri  is  still 
°”  *  *  *  ”8‘”  *  '• »"  -• 

TOI;  21n<?f,^0"*8niu  ftppcar8>  With  t,1‘’ leltwa  rotor,  or  perhaps 
Y*  tins  sort,  a  quantity  were  dug  up  while  1  was  at  Bnrires 

Mr.  Chihhms  found  several  at  Gurguun  to  the  south-west  of  Dihlf.  ' 

It  seems  impossible  that  coins  so  plentifully  found  in 
Upper  India  should  have  been  struck  in  the  peninsula, 

-  or  we  might,  from  the  dovioo  and  superscription,  attribute 
them  to  tho  Yijayauagar  sovereignty ;  for  Col.  Wilks 
inform  us,  that  ‘  Varaha,’  ‘  the  hoar,’  one  of  the  incarna¬ 
tions  of  Yishnu,  was  tho  emblem  which  these  rajas 
adopted  as  the  impression  on  their  gold  coins,  and  the 
coin  was  and  is  named  ‘  Yaraha’  in  consequence,  in  tho 
Hindu  languages  of  the  south.  fSTho  restriction,  however 
of  this  name  to  the  small  gold  coin  or  huus  of  tho  south* 
is  against  this  hypothesis.  One  of  tho  Yijayunagar 
Yarahas  (of  Deva  Eaya?)  is  depicted  as  fig.  80  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  plates;  and,  though  tho  attitude  of  tho  Avatar 
is  a  rude  imitation  of  ours,  the  form  of  tho  Mgari 
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character  is  there  essentially  different,  and  much  more 
modem. 

Similarity  of  name  might  tempt  us  to  assign  them  to 
the  Yarahas,  a  powerful  Indo-Seythie  tribe  to  the  west  of 
Jesalmer,  who  were  frequently  in  collision  with  the 
Bhattis  in  the  eighth  century,  at  the  foundation  of 
Tunnote.1  But  it  does  not  appear  from  Col.  Pottinger’s 
description  of  them  under  the  name  of  Brahms,  that  these 
were  ever  of  the  Hindu  faith,  whereas  the  emblem  and 
inscription  could  have  proceeded  only  from  an  authority 
strictly  Vaishnava. 

Eg.  22,  from,  the  Stacy  collection,  -would  appear  to  be  an  inter¬ 
loper  in  the  Upper  Provinces;  since  the  majority  of  this  type  have 
hitherto  been  found  in  Ceylon,  some  in  the  palace  at  Kandy,  others 
by  Col.  McKenzie  at  Dipaldinna.  They  all,  however,  belong  to  the 
genuine  Hindu  rajas  of  that  island,  judging  from  the  alphabet  and 
the  name.  ' 

The  rude  outline  on  the  obvorso  is  intended,  probably,  for  a  raja 
holding  some  mace  or  warlike  weapon  in  his  right  hand.  On  the 
reverse,  he  is  seated  in  a  lounging  position,  with  a  view  to  make  room 
for  the  inscription  on  the  side.  This,  in  the  specimen  before  us,  is 
Sri  may  a  tray  a,  malla.  The  second  word  is  read  by 
Marsden,  in  a  specimen  very  like  it,  day  a.  And,  on  another  coin, 

he  finds  the  name  of  Yijaya  f=N4J  (TfW?)  well  known  in  the  history 
of  Ceylon.  "Wilson  does  not  attempt  to  read  the  names  on  his  coins, 
which  are  badly  drawn ;  but,  on  comparing  them,  they  appear  not 
essentially  to  differ  from  Col.  Stacy’s.  Ho  family  of  the  name  of 
Malla  occurs  in  the  Indian  genealogies  except  in  Hipal,  where,  from 
the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Gorlcha  conquest,  the  reigning  prince 
almost  always  bore  the  affix  of  Malla.  In  Tumour’s  catalogue  of  the 
Ceylon  monarchs  I  do  not  find 'any  such  name. 

Egs.  24  and  25  are  two  more  modern  copper  pieces,  selected  from 
many  of  a  similar  nature  in  Stacy’s  cabinet  as  forming  a  good  land¬ 
mark  in  judging  of  the  antiquity  of  other  Hindu  coins.  The  rudo 
attempts  at  a  human  figure  in  24  pro  far  inferior  to  any  thing  wo  have 
yet  seen ;  unless  in  its  companion  25,  where  we  can  hardly  pronounco 
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them  to  he  other  than  signs  and  symbols.  Tho  name  and  date  on 
most  of  these  coins  are  distinct  enough,  and  in  the  present  type  of 
Mgarf— ' ttf  'IM^O  Sri  Smigrdma  Sinka,  1580  (Sain vat). 
Sometimes  the  name  is  -written  ^T!PT  Sangmma,  and  at  others  *W|+) 
Sangama,  variations  to  bo  expected  in  such  imperfect  samples  of  tho 
engraver’s  art. 

Pig.  27  is  of  tho  latter  description,  having  tho  name  Sangmna 
preceded  by  tho  letters  Tho  reverse  of  this  coin  lias  the  figure 

of  a  heart,  which  is  very  common  on  copper  money,  dug  up  in  tho 
Sagar  district,  of  tho  Muhammadan  princes  of  tlm  JBorur  provinces. 
Arabic  letters  aro  clearly  distinguishable  above  tho  heart. 

From  tho  clato  of  tlieso  coins,  wo  recognise  them  as 
belonging  to  the  celebrated  Sangrama  Sinh,  or  Sinha,  of 
the  Mughal  historians,  who  for  a  short  period  success¬ 
fully  resisted  the  victorious  Baber  at  Biana. 

A  romantic  account  of  tho  chivalrous  adventures  of 
his  youth  is  given  by  Tod.1  Ho  succeeded  to  tho  throne 
ofMewar,  ins.  15G5  (a.d.  1508),  and  is  accounted  by 
the  Bajput  bards  the  lealsa  or  ‘pinnacle’  of  its  glory.  Ilia 
encounter  with  Baber  at  Kan.ua  occurred  on  tho  5tli 
Kartik,  s.  1584,  (=15tli  Oct.  1527  a.d.)  four  years  sub¬ 
sequent  to  tho  striking  of  those  coins ;  which,  by  tho  way, 
are  no  very  convincing  evidence  of  the  flourishing  Btate 
of  the  arts  in  Chitor  at  the  summit  of  its  splendour  and 
glory. 

Pig.  26  is  a  small  square  copper  coin  in  Stacy’s  cabinet,  ulso  of 
modem  fabrication ;  on  ono  sido,  inclosed  in  a  marginal  frame — which 
proves  that  tho  whole  insoription  is  before  us — aro  the  Mgari  loiters 
rpR  cl  lis.  It  may  ho  that  Us  is  tho  namo  of  a  coin  of  which 
tho  specimen  represents  tho  unit;  or  possibly  it  should  ho  read 
eldlis,  tho  fortieth  ofc  rather  forty-first  of  tho  current  silver 
coin  of  tho  place  (?).  Tho  division  of  tho  field,  on  tho  rovqrso,  into 
upper  and  lower  compartments,  so  far  rcsomblcs  a  gold  coin  from 
Kanauj,  described  by  "Wilson  as  fig.  52,  pi.  iii.  The  letters  arc 
WW,  an  unintelligible  compound. 

1  1  B&jastMn,’  i.  235. 
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Fig.  28  is  another  rude  Hindu  paisa  of  a  lato  period.  A  human 
figure,  on  the  obverse,  holds  a  staff  in  his  right  hand ;  on  the  reverse 
are  the  letters  iasan  sar  ji,  an  unknown  and  doubtful 

KAJPTTT  COINS. 

(plates  xxv.,  xxvi.) 

In  the  two  following  plates,  I  am  again  indebted  to 
Col.  Stacy’s  numismatic  zeal  for  the-  greater  part  of  a 
very  curious  scries  of  Hindu  coins,  on  the  one  hand 
linked,  by  the  subject  of  their  impression,  with  the  Indo- 
Scytliic  series ;  and,  on  the  other,  gradually  mixed  with, 
and  transfused  into,  the  Arabic  currency  of  the  first 
Muhammadan  conquerors  of  Central  India. 

How  that  I  am  myself  in  possession  of  nearly  one 
hundred  of  these  coins  in  silver,  it  appears  strange  that 
they  should  hitherto  have  escaped  so  completely  the 
notice  of  our  Indian  numismatologists ;  neither  Marsden, 
Wilson,  nor  Tod,' having  published  a  single  engraving  of 
them.  When,  therefore,  I  first  received  a  sealing-wax 
impression  of  one  from  Dr.  Swiney,  in  August,  1833, 1 
it  is  not  surprising  that  I  should  have  announced  it  as 
unique.  Col.  Stacy’s  letters  soon  taught  me  to  consider 
it  in  a  very  contrary  light;  and  now,  on  reference  to  Tod’s 
personal  narrative,  I  find  that  they  had  not  escaped  him 
in  his  travels,  although  he  has  not  favoured  the  public 
with  any  drawings  of  them,  or  any  comments  on  their  age 
and  locality.  0 

Munshf  Molian  Lai’s  collection  of  coins  made  at 
Kabul,  afforded  me  a  favourable  opportunity  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  accurate  names  and  readings  of  the  silver  group, 

1  Seo  ‘Jour.  As.  Soo.  Bong.’  ii.  416,  and  fig.  11,  pi.  xiv.  [iii.]  of  the  eamo  volume. 
I  then  supposed  tko  coin  to  be  of  gold ;  it  was  of  silvor. 
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tut,  unfortunately,  these  do  not  embrace  so  much  variety 
as  the  copper  coins.  The  reason  for  this  may  be,  that  the 
Munshfs  collection  was  discovered  in  a  foreign  country. 
A  treasure  accidentally  dug  up,  however  numerous, 
would  naturally  consist  of  the  money  then  current,  with 
a  small  admixture  of  that  of  preceding  reigns  :  in  foot, 
out  of  one  hundred  coins,  sixty-five  belong  to  one  typo 
(figs.  3,  4,  5),  twenty-live  to  another  (tigs.  1,  2),  and 
only  three  or  four  to  a  third  (figs,  (i,  7).  Col.  Stacy,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  advantage  of  exploring  the  very 
field  in  which  they  must  have  been  at  one  period  current, 
and  his  series  is,  therefore,  much  more  complete,  though 
rarely  so  numerous  in  any  particular  species.  A  letter 
from  this  gentleman  to  my  address,  dated  2nd  August, 
1834,  suggests  that  “  as  the  figures,  both  on  the  obverse 
and  reverse  of  these  coins,  are  evidently  made  up  of 
letters,  of  either  Sanskrit  or  some  other  Hindu  character, 
they  should  he  submitted  to  the  kind  attention  of  the 
professors  of  the  Hindu  College.  The  great  variety,  and 
the  general  distinctness  of  the  characters  on  them,  holds 
out  fair  hopes  of  our  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
dynasty  they  belong  to,  as  well  as  with  many  of  the 
individuals  of  that  dynasty.  The  names  placed  against 
each  by  pandits,  to  whom  they  have  been  shown,  arc 
worthy  of  no  reliance.  The  natives  possess  neither 
enterprise  nor  invention;  when  they  find  a  letter  or 
letters  wanting,  they  will  not  attempt  to  fill  up  tho 
blank.” 

The  opinion  here  broached,  that  the  outline  figures 
were  made  up  of  letters,  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Tod,  who  remarks,  in  tho  only  passage  I  can  find  on 
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tli©  subject  (i.  698) :  “  My  envoys  brought,  from 

Nadolaye,  a  small  bag  full  of  curious  bieroglyphical  (if  I 
may  so  use  the  term)  medals  of  the  Chohan  princes.  One 
side  represents  a  warrior  on  horseback,  compounded  out 
of  a  character  to  which  I  have  given  the  above  term ;  on 
some  there  was  a  bidl ;  while  others,  retaining  the 
original  reverse,  have,  on  the  obverse,  the  titles  of  the 
first  Islamite  conquerors;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
currency  of  France  boro  the  effigies  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  the  emblems  of  the  Republic.  Whoever  will  pay  a 
visit  to  NLdolayc,  will  find  his  labour  amply  rewarded ; 
I  had  only  leisure  to  glean  a  few  of  these  relics,  which 
yet  formed  a  rich  harvest.” 

When  tho  singular  contour  of  the  horseman  and  bull 
is  traced  back  to  its  original  type  in  figures  1,  2 — where 
the  whole  substance  of  tho  figure  is  filled  up — there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  reason  for  imagining  any  intention 
of  mystifying  the  device,  the  defects  of  which  seem  due  to 
ignorance  alone,  the  engraver  retaining  only  sufficient 
knowledge  of  his  craft  to  cut  the  outline  of  his  device  in 
relief,  and  latterly  even  seeming  himself  to  have  lost  sight 
of  its  meaning  altogether,  as  in  figs.  48,  cum  multis  aliis. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  title  of  hieroglyphic  has  been 
earned  and  won  for  this  coin  even  from  the  antiquarians 
of  the  west :  witness  the  following  highly  curious  passage, 
brought  to  my  notice  by  Dr.  Swiney,  in  an  American 
work  on  Scripture  Geography, 1  applied  to  a  woodcut  of  a 
coin  in  all  respects  the  counterpart  of  our  figure  3,  which 
may  have  found  its  way  to  Egypt,  in  tho  course  of  com¬ 
mercial  dealings,  eight  or  ten  centuries  ago : — 

1  Smiley’s  'Scripture  Geography:’  Philadelphia,  1835,  p.  151. 
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‘This  is  on  extremely  curious  modal,  of  silver,  struck  in  Egypt 
before  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  represents  on  one  side,  a  man 
on  horseback,  and  on  tho  other,  an  ox  of  the  lmmpcd  kind,  lying 
down :  between  his  horns  is  tho  lunar  crescent,  mul  within  that  is 
a  globe.  These  symbols  clearly  refer  this  ox  to  Egypt.  The  man 
on  horseback  is  the  most  singular  part  of  this  medal ;  none  of  tho 
countries  adjacent  having  adopted  tho  typo  of  a  horseman.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  tho  letters  on  this  medal  are  Persian,  mid 
that  tho  person  represented  is  Aryandes,  governor  of  Egypt  under 
Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  who  then  possessed  this  country,  and 
who  caused  tho  governor  to  he  put  to  death  for  coining  money  ill  his 
own  nmno  ’ ! ! 

It  can  hardly  ho  believed  that  tho  nature  of  tho 
characters  should  have  been  unknown  to  any  hut  Trans¬ 
atlantic  antiquaries,  for  they  arc  in  a  very  obvious  form 
of  Devanagari,  and  may  be  etisily  read  where  tho  letters 
are  not  cut  off,  or  otherwise  obliterated. 

At  the  commencement  of  tho  foregoing  essay,  I 
alluded  to  this  series  as  one  of  the  four  palpable  imitations 
of  a  Grecian  or  Indo-Seytliie  model :  I  had  in  my  eye  the 
coins  of  Azos  and  Azilisos  in  particular, 1  which  have  a 
horseman  with  spear  for  tho  obverse,  and  a  humped  bull 
for  the  reverse.  On  being  Indianised,  the  bull  has 
become  tho  Nandi  of  Hindi!  mythology,  with  its  orna¬ 
mental  jhul  or  ‘  saddle-cloth,’  and  tho  trident  of  Siva 
impressed  on  its  haunch.  Tho  horse  has  in  like  manner 
received  the  trappings  peculiar  to  the  country,  tho  sirband 
and  dwncln.  The  rider  has  still  some  traces  of  a  flowing 
fillet  from  his  cap  (see  fig.  5),  but  his  dress  is  not  other¬ 
wise  open  to  criticism.  I  would  not  protend  to  insist 
upon  the  direct  filiation  of  tho  Hindu  coin  to  what  I 
havo  assumed  as  its  prototype :  hut  tho  adoption  of  tho 
same  elements  for  tho  device,  it  may  he  surely  contended, 

1  See  pi.  xxii.,  xxiii,  [xvi.,  xvii.]  of  the  Juno  No.,  figs.  9  and  28. 
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argues  some  connection  or  descent ;  it  is  like  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  armorial  insignia  in  a  family :  and  on  tliese 
grounds,  we  liave  presumptive  evidence  either  of  the 
Indo-Scythic  descent  of  the  reigning  dynasty  (an 
hypothesis  home  out  by  the  traditions  of  many  of  the 
Rajput  states),  or  of  a  mere  imitation  of  the  coin  of  a 
neighbouring  nation,  in  consequence  of  a  poverty  of 
native  invention. 

.  Before  we  proceed  to  canvass  the  epoch  and  country 
of  this  our  third  division  of  Hindu  coins,  which  are 
matters  entirely  open  at  present  (except  so  far  that  they 
have  been  called  Chohan  by  Tod,  and  Rajput  by  Stacy), 
it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  specimens 
that  have  been  collected. 

The  whole  series  may  be  conveniently  classed  under 
three  heads,  namely:  I.  Such  as  have  genuine  Hindu 
names  and  the  oldest  form  of  character ;  for  tlio  alpha¬ 
bet  evidently  undergoes  modification  as  we  advance. 
II.  Those  with  Nagarx  characters  only,  but  expressive 
of  Muhammadan  names,  either  alone  or  conjointly  with 
those  of  Hindu  princes.  III.  Those  retaining  the  eques¬ 
trian  device  of  tho  obverse,  with  also  the  name  of  the 
raja ;  but  having  the  reverse  occupied  by  a  pure  Arabic 
inscription. 

I  may  premise  that  the  average  weight  of  the  whole 
series  of  silver  coins  a  little  exceeds  fifty  grains,  and  that 
therefore  they  may  bo  regarded  as  tankas  of  three  mashas, 
as  was  remarked  of  the  oldest  group  and  of  tho  Yarahas. 

I'igs.  1 ,  2.  Thcso  have  been  placed  at  tho  top  of  tho  list,  hccaiiso 
the  relief  in  them  is  not  confined  to  tho  mere  outlino.  Tho  device  has 
already  been  described.  There  are  letters  on  both  sides  of  all  the 
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series,  leaving  us  Bomewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  which  side  contains 
the  raja’s  name,  or  whether  the  longer  legend  over  the  hull  may  not 
he  merely  his  titles ;  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  second  formula, 
on  coins  of  various  forms,  is  in  favor  of  this  view,  hut  the  actual  name 
in  the  third  is  against  it.  On  the  present;  coin,  the  most  obvious  read¬ 
ing  of  tho  longer  epigraphs  is  Sri  Bydlajiati-dcva. 

Unfortunately  tho  lottors  on  the  other  side  are  out  oil'. 

Pigs.  3,  4,  5.  Tho  selection  hero  was  from  sixty-five  specimens, 
tho  collation  of  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  context,  unless  in  regard  to 
tho  value  of  the  fourth,  letter.  Of  the  two  readings  .suggested  in  my  first 
notice  of  this  coin — 'sft'  Sn  Bdiiinyra-dmt,  or  ^*1 

Sri  Sdmmita-dem — tho  latter  is  tho  most  plausible,  because  Sumanta  is 
a  common  Hindd  name,  a  ‘leader,  captain,  or  champion  ’ ;  and  although 
tho  nt  is  more  like  vt  yd,  in  tho  best  specimens ;  there  avu  other  cases, 
such  as  figs.  19  and  21,  whore  it  maro  nearly  resembles  the  .Bengali  ^  nt. 

On  tho  reverse,  nro  tho  letters  and  %  on  either  sido  of  tho 
head.  *  Thcso  are  ancient  forms  of  jft  Wri  and  rf  t.  On  fig.  4,  tho 
latter  is  replaced  by  a  nondescript  flourish,  [Kufio  Jaji]  so  that  tho  two 
are  probably  independent  of  each  other  in  tho  Mauling. 

Pigs.  C  and  7,  tho  last  of  tho  silver  specimens,  exhibit  tho  e.ognato 
namo  of  Sri  Mima-deva ;  and  on  the  obverse,  tho 

of  the  foregoing  example.  [No.  7,  Jac] 

Of  tho  copper  series,  we  may  specify  Tigs.  14,  15,  19.J,  21,  [Prithvi 
Baja]  27  [Madanapiila],  and  30  [Prithvi  Biija],  as  having  tho  ‘  Sdinanta- 
deva’  legend  over  tho  bull,  with  other  additions,  or  variations  of  stylo, 
on  account  of  which  they  have  boon  introduced  into  tho  plates. 

But  first  in  order  should  ho  noticed  tho  six  small  copper  coins,  figs. 
8-13  of  Stacy’s  cabinet,  which  are  connected  with  tho  present  group  by 
the  effigy  of  the  horseman ;  while  on  tho  opposite  mivfnco  wc  recognise  tho 
later  Kanauj  form  of  lettor,  and  tho  usual  termination  of  tho  coins 
described  in  the  preceding  plate.  A  scrutiny  of  tho  whole  series  (some 
not  included  in  the  plate)  has  elicited  tho  letters  ^ ; 

the  blank  may  he  filled  up  with  the  lottors  vjt  ,  making  the  whole 
title  Sri  Bdmanta  Fdla-deva ;  or  if  it  be  thought  that  there  is  not  room 
for  other  letters,  it  may  stand  as  Sri  Sdmala-dcva. 

Pig.  17.  Of  this  curious  variety  wo  have  two  or  three  samples  : 
tho  bull  is  omitted,  and  tho  field  occupied  entirely  by  tho  legend.  In 
the  engraved  figure,  tho  commencement  of  tho  second  lino  is  out  off. 
Stacy’s  has  a  letter  there,  and  his  pandits  read  tho  whole— Sri  man 
Kripa  lamm  las ;  but  from  the  resemblance  of  tho  two  final  strokes 
to  numerals,  the  appendago  to  tho  second  m,  and  tho  analogy  of  tho 
ordinary  legend,  I  should  prefer  the  reading  ^  . 
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Sri  man  m . .  tliavarmim-deva,  Sainnat  1 . .  ,  the  name  and  the  date 
unfortunately  remaining  doubtful,  [j^ft  ^  99  •  •  ?] 

Kgs.  21  and  30  are  duplicates,  one  completing  the  missing  por¬ 
tion  of  the  other  ;  but  owing  to  the  strange  form  of  two  or  three 
letters,  some  doubt  remains  as  to  the  correct  reading.  On  the 
obverse,  we  find  ^  yllprichhalidja-deva,  Tpft^psr^if] 

and  on  tlio  reverse,  Jjfl  Sri  Bamanta-dom,  with  the  addition  of 

•*IW<rCt  Asdvari ;  the  last  syllables,  might  almost  bo  road  jft 
mi  or  vaga. 

Kg.  27,  with  tho  Sri  Sdmanta-dova  very  much  pcrvcrtod  on  the 
‘bull’  sido,  1ms  a  now  naino  on  tho  right  of  tho  horseman, 
vft  tJT^r  Sri  Dana  (or  data)  Pdla-dova.  [Madana-pula  : — 
Onv.  mtspt  ^  i^v.  <^r.] 

Kg.  28  has  an  illegible  name  on  the  ‘  bull  ’  sido :  the  letters 

visible  are  .  .  . Sri  Vaddsura. 

Kubaohah  of  Sind.] 

In  fig.  29  the  outline  of  the  sacred  bull  is  somewhat  difficult  to  be 
traced.  Tho  namo  below  it  begins  with  tho  letters  «j9i  •  •  Sri 
hipd,  or  MT  «|W  Sd  kushd.  [smno  as  28] 

Pig.  31  bears  on  tho  obverse  the  namo  of  Sri  JTara-dura. 

The  reverse  seems  to  begin  with  tho  same  letters  as  fig.  30,  viz. 

Asa  ;  aftor  which  follow,  at  a  short  interval,  .  .  WJU]1  ^  .  .  Masdiia- 
deva.  [Sri  Ohaliud-dova  and  Astlwori  Sri  Samasoral-dovo.  See  further 
remarks,  p.  326,  infrd']. 

It  may  be  hereaftor  found  that  some  of  the  above  belong  to  wlmt 
may  bo  called  tho  transition  period,  when  attempts  were  made  to 
express  Musalmdni  names  and  titles  in  the  vernacular  character  of 
India,  of  which  I  will  now  endeavour  to  produce  such  instances  as 
Stacy’s  rich  collection  offers. 

The  name  of  tho  raja  on  the  obverse  of  all  the  transition  or  link- 
coins  is  Sri  JIamirah  ;  this  important  and  well-known 

name  may  be  found,  either  in  full  or  in  part,  on  figs.  20  (in  this  the 
engraver  has  rovorsed  tho  wholo  die)  22,  36-40.  The  same  namo  also 
occurs  on  figs.  44,  47,  and  49,  with  an  Arabic  accompaniment,  as  will 
be  presently  noticed.  [20,  22,  36-38,  Muhammad  bin  Sam.] 

The  first  example  of  a  Moslem  title  in  its  simplest  form  occurs  in 
figs.  32  and  35,  in  the  Nagari  word  ^ffonuf  Suritdti;  this  has  no 
meaning  in  Hindi,  and  I  conjecture  that  it  is  intended  for  tho  Arabic 
title,  Sultdn:  the  remainder  of  tho  sentence  is,  in  those  two  instances, 
wanting. 

Pigs.  34,  39-41.  In  these  four  we  find  a  more  complete  paraphrase  of 
the  high-sounding  -titles  of  the  Dihlf  sovereigns;  at  least  I  conjecture  that 
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*jP<fTKT  HT  (or  as  in  3-t,  ^JJT)  is  nothing  more  than 

Sultan  Shah  Shams-ud-din. 

Pigs.  36-88  are  equally  capable,  and  only  capable,  of  an  interpre¬ 
tation  on  the  same  principle :  the  Devainigari  letters  on  the  reverse  run 
thus:  MT  Sd  Mahttmad  Same,  which  I  would  convert 

into  Shiih  Muhammad  Same.  Tho  initial  word  will  admit  of  being 
read  Sri;  but  tho  rest  of  tho  legend  is  quite  clear  and  satisfactory. 

The  name  of  Ifanura,  as  before  stated,  is  repeated  on  the  obverse  of 
all  these  curious  coins.  Wo  lmvo  now  to  truce  it  into  a  field  one  stop 
farther  removed  tom  tho  primitive  standard. 

Pigs.  48  aud  40.  In  these,  the  first  of  the  succeeding  group  in 
point  of  date,  tho  horse  and  his  rider  are  transformed  into  singular 
symbols,  which  only  our  prior  acquaintance  with  tho  original  could 
enable  us  to  ducypher  :  the  word  Sri  on  the.  first,  and  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  Ham  (rah — — on  tho  other,  arc  still  discernible  in  their 
usual  position.  On  the  reverse,  tho  characteristic  stylo  of  tho  Afghan 
coinage  is  adopted,  and  tho  Arabic  version,  were  it  completely  visible, 
would  evidently  bo  |  ^  LjjJl  ^UaLJ!  Ul-Sultdn 

Shams-vd-dmiya  tea  ttd-dm  Altamsh.  The  reading  commences  from 
bolow. 

Pigs.  42  and  44,  again,  oxhibit,  to  tho  right  of  tho  horse’s  bead,  tho 
name  of  Sri  Iliwurah,  as  usual.  On  fig.  43  it  escapes  detec¬ 

tion  only  by  want  of  room  on  tlie  field.  In  all  three,  tho  hieroglyphic 
wliioh  has  hitherto  passed  for  tho  helmoted  Lend  of  tho  horseman,  has 
been,  eithor  designedly  or  unintentionally,  removed,  and  this  Arabic 
word  Mahmiid  substituted.  On  tho  other  face,  tho  full  titles  of 

this  sovereign,  who  was  tho  son  of  Altamsh,  may  ho  rcuogmzod  with¬ 
out  much  troublo,  thus:  SI  Ul-SuUdn-ul-a- 

^sslj  plac  ’atam  Ndsir-ul-du- 
,  Lj  nyd  tea  til-din 

the  inscription  terminating  in  tho  ‘  Mahmud  ’  of  the  opposite  face. 

Pig.  25  of  the  preceding  plato  is  another  coin  of  tho  same  name 
and  nature. 

Pig.  47.  On  this  varioty  of  tho  Hamira  group,  tho  Arabic  titles 
are,  apparently,  LjjJl  ulkLJl  Ul-SnlUn  Fatdh-ul- 

dunyd  wa  ul-dvn.  I  only  perceive  ono  specimen  of  tins  reading  in 
Stacy’s  collection.  is-Uii  j  LjjJl  KuMelmh  !] 

Pig.  45.  The  next  varioty  of  tho  mixed  impression  retains  tho 
horseman,  with  the  Hindu  name,  but 'the  Arabic  titles  are  now 
ji \  ^liaLdl  Ul-Sultdn  Abli-’l-fatah-iil-Mu’as&mn. 

Pig.  24  is  the  last  on  the  list  exhibiting  tho  semblance  of  a  horse- 
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man.  The  small  portion  of  the  Arabic  legend  included  on  the  reverse 
is,  fortunately,  sulHeient  to  point,  out  the  owner,  mol  enable  ih  to  emu* 
ploto  it,  j  UaI!  ic  »lacSI  C,ILU»  'M<i- 

ul-dunyd  wa  itl-din  (Muhammad  Shah!.  {  M usiVid  j 

Figs.  2il  untl  -iH.  There  still  remains  umleseribed  a  rurimts  variety 
of  tho  'bull  anil  hm'senum  ruin,  in  which  the  ‘hull'  is  retained 
with  tho  ftrl  Unuiim/ii-iffni ;  white,  eoiitriirv  to  usage,  the  hoi«e  is 
omitted,  or  replrtt'od  hy  un  Arahie  legend  in  the  eomierted  or  Hewing 
.  eluiraoter.  The  whole  purport  <>f  it  is  not  well  iisrerliiiiied,  hut 
tho  legible  portion  of  tlm  two  middle  lines  is  thus  read  hy  some  :  - 
Jjjs  ^UiLuJt  Aiclll  yjUiLJl  ri-Nultan-ul  a'n^im-uf  Sulhin  *  W/. 
Others  ilud  in  name  ol'  Hnbaktugin  j  and  l  am  inclined  to 

adjudge  it  rather  to  an  earlier  period  (him  the  tihori  dynasty,  both 
from  tho  Arabic  style,  and  from  the  retention  of  the  name  of  S.iunmtn- 
dova  on  the  reverse,  [The  following  is  the  restored  legend : — 
Jac  pjtjA  yliwJI  g\  jsiiiwll  ^UaLJt.  TheHe  ure  Labor  coins  of 
Ibralihn  of  Olmunt — a.  it.  4fll  to  •)!)'.).  j 

Figs.  20  and  fit).  Wo  now  pass  to  a  new  form  of  min, 
allied  to  tlio  foregoing,  indeed,  hy  tlm  retention  of  Hindi  on  one 
sido,  hut  (Muring  from  them  in  tlm  total  rejection  of  the  phtnrwl 
omblems.  Tlmt  the  proper  orthography  of  tho  word  Stilt  Ait  was  now 
attained  is  evident  in  tho  initial  letters  IffTHT  •  ■  Kri  <WM,  , 
Tholowor  lino  presents  three  letters— "Iffat  tmu'iiij — which  may  he  in* 
toudoil  for  Mu’uzz;  thus  agreeing  with  the  Arabic  of  the  opposite  fare:— 
^  j  LjoJI  Jx.*  JacSl  yjlLLJI  Ul-Sul{an-vl-tt'tmm  mii'au-ul-itiinyii 
m nl-dhi (either  Bnirum  Hluih,  12,')!);  or  Kai  Kukhl,  128(1  ,'?•  tin*  only 
two  omperors  which  boro  the  appellation  of  Mu'mw-ul-din.  |  The  full  mid 
complete  legends  on  tho  roverso  of  (hosu  emus  ul  lvm  Ivuhad  are " us 
follows aU/  sftfOTf  .] 

From  tho  last  coin,  tho  passage  is  easy  to  those,  of  purely 
Muhammadan  aspect,  such  as  arc  described  in  Mursdcm’a 
£  Numismata  Orientalist,’  vol.  ii. ;  hut  this  author  does 
not  appear  to  have  hud  an  opportunity  of  examining  an 
intermediate  group  of  coins,  on  which,  in  deference  to 
tho  conquered  people,  a  N a  gun  inscription  whs  retained 
on  tho  margin. 

Thoy  aro  hy  no  moans  uncommon  ;  yet  it  is  rare  to 
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find  the  marginal  legend  perfect.  Marsden’s  dccxiii.,  of 
Tn glil air  flMl-q  ia  of  this  species;  hnt  in  it  the  hTagari 
falls  beyond  the  limits  of  the  disc. 

I  have  therefore  thought  that  a  few  examples  of  this 
group  might  form  a  proper  appendage  to  the  present 
series,  and  have  accordingly  introduced  three  varieties 
from  Stacy’s  and  my  own  collections  to  till  up  the  plate. 

Fig  51,  tho  cai'liost  in  date,  must  bo  raid  limn  tho  ruvorso 
j  Li  a!!  iAjLc  jjicill  ^IkLJl  Ul-Sidtdn-ul-a'azam  flhids 
< ul-danyd  wa  ul-din,  and,  in  tho  eontro  of  tho  obvorso,  Italian ;  tho 
latter  is  encircled  by  a  Ntigori  Bontenco,  of  which  -  - 

is  visible. 

Figs.  54-56  are  coins  of  the  eolobratod  Aht-ud-din:1  the  disposition  of 
titles  and  name  as  before: — ali  AA-fi'’*  ^.hlj  Ljjll  lie  aIocDI  ^ILLJl 
Ul-Svttdn-ul-a’azam  'Ald-nl-iunyd  wa  wl  iUn  Muhammad'  Shdh.  On  the 
margin,  -gwre  *TT  ^0$  Sn  Sultdn  Shdh  (a.h.)  706.  [^ft 

Figs.  52,  63,  eloso  our  present  series;  they  boar  tho  titular  designa¬ 
tions  of  Tughlak  Shdh  :  al2>  j  Ljj.ll  euLi  ^IkLJl 

Ul-SiiHdn  ul-a’azam  OMdx  nl-dimyd  wa  ul-dln,  Tugftjah  Shdh.  Tho 
Ndgari  of  the  margin  is  similar  to  tho  last,  but  imperfect,  as  if  out  by 
ono  ignorant  of  tho  language,  jjsft  tprTTT  *tqitj<£l’.] 

After  the  complete  and  satisfactory  ovidonco  wo  have 
just  examined,  little  need  bo  said  as  to  the  epoch  to 
which  at  least  the  mixed  or  Ilindu-Muhammadan  portion 
of  the  ‘  bull  and  horseman’  group  belongs :  for,  from  the 
names  inscribed  in  Nagari  or  Arabic,  or  from  tho  titles 
or  cognomina — which  are,  hi  fact,  as  frequently  the  names 
by  which  the  Musalman  sovereigns  aro  known — wo  can 
nearly  fill  up  the  first  century  of  tho  Patan  monarchs  of 
Dihli,  thus : 

1  At  the  time  of  engraving  tho  plate,  I  mistook  tho  Muhammad  Sh&h  for  tho  son 
of  Tughlalf :  tho  date  corrects  mo. 
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Sri  Muhammad  Same  is,  I  presume,  Muhammad  bin  Su.m-ul-Gb.orf. 
the  first  of  the  dynasty,  commonly  known  by  his  eognomon  Shahab-ud- 
din,  who  possessed  himself  of  tho  throne  of  Dihli,  a.h.  588  a.d.  1192 
Shams-ud-dfu,  in  Jlagari  and  Arabic,  is  Altamsh...  „  607  „  1210 
Mu’az-ud-dfn,  must  boBairam  Shah, his  son  [ICai  Kubad]  637  „  1239 

’Ala-ud-dfn,  may  bo  Masa’ud,  the  son  of  Piroz .  „  640  „  1242 

Nasir-ud-din,  denotes  Mahmud,  son  of  Altamsh .  „  643  „  1245 

Gln'as-ud-din,  Balban,  has  tho  full  namo  also .  ,,  664  „  1265 

’Alii-nd-dln,  Muhammad  Shall,  bears  its  own  date...  „  695  „  1295 
GMls-ud-dfn.  luglilak  Shah,  cannot  bo  mistakon...  „  721  „  1321 

It  is  not  from  those  names,  however,  but  rather  from 
the  Hindu  ones,  that  wo  must  seek  to  fix  tho  locality  of 
the  1  bull  and  horseman ’  insignia,  and  tho  readiest  mode 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  is  to  proceed  backwards,  the  host 
chance  of  verifying  the  names  of  rajas  being  through 
their  preservation,  even  in  a  corrupt  form,  in  the  pages 
of  Moslem  history.  Ilamfra,  tho  name  common  to  so 
.many  of  tho  series,  is  admirably  adapted  for  our  pur- 
poso.  lie  can  be  no  other  than  tho  Hamfr1  of  the 
Mowar  chronicles,  who,  born  and  nurtured  in  the  forests 
of  Ondwa,  was  destined  to  revive  the  glory  of  Ohitor, 
even  after  it  had  succumbed  to  two  successive  assaults 
under  the  unsparing  ’Ala.  Wo  find  it  recorded  in 
Ferishta’s  history  (a.d.  1304),  that  ‘  at  length  finding  it 
of  no  use  to  retain  Cliitor,  tho  king  ordorod  the  Prince 
Khizr  Khan  to  evacuate  it,  and  to  make  it  over  to  the 
nephew  of  the  raja.  This  Hindii  prince,  in  a  short  time, 
restored  the  principality  to  its  former  condition,  and  re¬ 
tained  the  tract  of  Chitor  as  tributary  to  ’Ala-ud-din, 
during  the  rest  of  his  reign,’2  According  to  Tod,3 

1  ‘  Ilumbcrdmv'  of  Briggs’  Translation  of  Eorishta;  1  Amir  doo’  of  Dow,  whon 
spoaking  of  tho  siogo  of  llintimporo :  ho  is  not  mentioned  afterwards  by  namo,  nor  ss 
of  Mowftr. 

2  Briggs’  Emshtu,  i.  3G3.  2  ‘  Ufijiuthfm,'  i.  26!). 
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£  TTamir  succeeded  to  tlio  throne  in  Sanrvat  1357  (A.n. 
1300),  and  had  sixty-four  years  to  redeem  his  country 
from  the  ruins  of  the  past  century,  which  period  had 
elapsed  since  India  ceased  to  own  the  paramount  sway 
of  her  native  princes.5  These  sixty-four  years  would 
include  nearly  the  whole  reign  of  ’Al;i  I.  and  that  of  his 
successors,  Omar,  Mubarik,  Khosru,  Tugblak,  his  son 
Muhammad,  and  Tiroz.  On  the  coins  themselves,  wo 
have  found  the  obverse  of  Ilamiru,  coupled  with  tho 
stamp  of  Muhammad  Same,  Shams-ud-din,  ’Ala-ud-din, 
Nasir-ud-din,  and  Fatah-ud-din ;  threo  of  whom  aro 
clearly  anterior  to  the  reign  of  ’Ala-ud-din ;  as  Altamsh 
alone  bore  the  cognomen  of  Shams-ud-din  ;  his  son  that 
of  Nasir-ud-din ;  and  Muhammad  Ghori  that  of  Same. 
We  might  indeed  read  the  latter  word  ‘  Sam',’  and  so 
apply  it,  and  the  title  of  Nasir-ud-din,  to  Muhammad  II., 
the  son  of  Tughlak,  whose  cognomen  is  not  recorded. 
But  still  Shams-ud-din  remains  unexplained,  and  tho 
apparent  anachronism  cannot  ho  accounted  for.  It 
should  be  noted  that  tho  namo  of  Ilannr  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  Ferishta ;  but  only  tho  1  nephew  of  the  raja, 
Natan  Sinh.5  The  cognomon  Fatah-ud-din  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  lino  of  the  Patau  Sultans. 

Mewar  had  been  in  subjection  to  tho  Dihli  monarchs 
since  the  invasions  of  Muhammad  Ghori ;  Altamsh  also 
invaded  it  in  1210  :  hence  there  can  be  the  less  doubt 
that  the  barbarised  names,  Sri  Mahamad  Same  and  Sri 
Samasoden,  on  tho  indigenous  coinage,  applied  to  these 
two  sovereigns,  notwithstanding  tho  difficulty  above 
alluded  to. 

The  fortunate  preservation  of  Hamira’s  name,  in  con- 
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junction,  with,  those  of  his  allies,  upon  these  coins,  proves 
at  any  rate  the  identical  place  of  their  coinage,  and  fixes 
it  at  Chitor,  the  seat  of  the  dynasty  founded  by  Bappa, 
in  a.d.  727,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Balhara 
monarchy  of  Saurashtra.  This  information  also  limits 
our  search,  for  the  names  provious  to  Hann'ra,  to  the 
descendants  of  Bappa  Rawol,  of  whom  two  or  three 
genealogical  lists  havo  been  preserved  in  various  inscrip¬ 
tions,  somo  dccyphered  and  explained  by  Wilson,  in  the 
‘  Asiatic  Researches,’  xv.,  and  others  by  Tod.  The  latter 
authority  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  filling  up  the  history 
of  Mewar  from  the  national  poems  and  traditions  of  the 
place ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  as  strangely  perplexing, 
that  the  names  of  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Hamira 
should  be  at  total  variance  in  the  Hindu  and  the 
Muhammadan  accounts.  Thus,  Porislita  makes  Ray 
Ratan  Sen  the  Raja  of  Chitor  who  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  sack  of  the  fort,  and  who  escaped  through  a  romantic 
stratagem  of  his  daughter,  and  continued  to  ravage  the 
country  until  his  nephew  was  installed,  as  above  stated,  in 
the  masuad.  Tod  makes  the  name  of  the  imprisoned 
raja,  Blnmsi,  and  that  of  liis  daughter,  Padmani.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  admission  of  the  fair 
heroine  into  the  hostile  camp  with  her  700  litters,  each 
freighted  like  the  Trojan  horse,  are  also  differently 
related  by  the  two  authors.  It  will  be  a  strong  motive 
for  the  preference  of  the  Hindu  account,  if  the  Bhima- 
deva  of  our  coins  can  be  identified  with  this  Blnmsi 
(Blrima-sinha) :  but  the  short  interval  from  his  return 
to  Chitor  to  the  death  of  himself  and  his  family  in  the 
sack  winch  followed,  would  hardly  allow  the  issue  of  a 
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regular  coinage  in  his  name  at  such  a  turbulent  period. 
The  style  also  of  the  Nagari  alphabet  (the  Ih  especially) 
differs  materially  from  that  of  Hanura’s  name.  Yet  there 
is  no  other  Bhfma  in  the  MeAvdr  list.  herishta  mentions 
one  (Blmn-dev)  as  the  brother  of  Shunkul-dev,  the 
prince  of  Deogfr,  contomporaueous  witli  ’Ala ;  but  ho 
does  not  seem  to  have  attained  the  throne.  In  tlio 
collateral  lino  of  tho  Gujarat  nijas,  the  same  name  occurs 
thrice,  tho  last  in  1200,  of  Avhom  the  Moslem  histories 
mako  frequent  mention ;  but  the  insignia  of  this  Raj  are 
of  a  distinct  character,  and  will  not  admit  of  our  trans¬ 
ferring  tho  £  bull  and  horseman  ’  device  thither  for  an 
owner.1 

It  provokingly  happens  that  the  nine  rajas  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  Bhfnisi,  in  Tod’s  list,  are  omitted  as 
an  uninteresting  string  of  names;  thus  shutting  out  a 
chance  of  recognizing  many  of  the  petty  names  of  our 
coin  list.  Wo  must  in  consequence  pass  over  Danapala- 
deva,  Kripa,  Yadasur,  etc.,  and  rotrogado  to  Samanta- 
deva.  This  name  is  one  of  those  on  the  inscriptions 
from  Mount  Abu  (Arbuda),2  tho  eighteenth  of  the  Guhila 
family,  to  whom  an  actual  date  is  also  assigned,  namely, 
a.d.  1209.  The  objection  to  this  is,  like  that  to  Blhma, 
that  the  date  is  too  modem  for  the  alphabetical  typo ; 
moreover,  from  Tod,  wo  learn  that  it  avus  ltahup  of 
Mewar  who  was  attacked  by  Shams-ud-din  (Altamsli),  in 
1210-20,  and  this  name  avo  havo  recognised  in  the  more 
modem  Regan  on  several  of  tho  ‘  horseman  ’  coins. 

There  arc  othor  Samanta-(Sinha)-dcvas  in  tho  Anhul- 

1  Bhima-dova  of  Gujudit  was  dofouted  hy  Muhammad  (jhori  (or  Simo  ?)  in  A.n. 
1178.  «  1  A#.  Res.’,  xvi.,  tm, 
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wara  lino  of  Gujarat  of  an  earlier  period,  both  in  the 
<  Aym-i  Akban',’  and  in  the  native  chronicles;  indeed, 
Banaraja  himself,  the  founder  of  the  Oholian  race  at 
Anulpur,  was  the  son  of  a  Samanta  Sinlia,  fixed  by  Tod 
in  a.d.  745 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  particular  note,  that  the 
first  prince  restored  to  the  Gujarat  throne,  near  two 
centuries  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Balharas  by  the 
Parthians,  is  culled  in  the  ‘  Aym-i  Akban',’  Sailu-dova, 
who  was  previously  living  in  retirement  at  ITjjayiih  in 
a.d.  090.’  Now  tho  name  on  the  coin  which  I  huvo 
assumed  us  the  most  ancient  of  tho  series,  and  therefore 
placed  at  tho  top  of  pi.  xxv.,  is  Syalapati-deva,  a  name 
apparently  taken  from  tho  country  whore  ho  ruled; 1  but 
which  might  easily  be  converted,  either  with  or  without 
intention,  into  Sailu-dova,  a  title  denoting  dominion  or 
birth  among  tho  mountains. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  both 
tho  Mowar  and  the  Gujarat  lines  are  of  one  family,  that 
of  tho  Gehloto  or  Sosodia  tribe,  to  which,  though 
arrogating  to  itself  a  descent  from  the  Sun,  the  Persian 
historians  uniformly  ascribe  a  Parthian  origin.  May  not 
this  be  received  as  a  good  foundation  for  the  Indo- 
Soythie  devico  on  their  coinage ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
docs  not  tho  latter  fact,  supported  by  historical  tradition, 
go  far  towards  tho  corroboration  of  the  extra-Indian 
origin  of  tho  Mowar  dynasty  ? 

[Since  Priusop  wrote  those  remarks  upon  tho  Sirmantu-dovii 
scries  of  coins,  a  considerable  advance  lots  been  made  towards 
their  due  attribution,  consequent  upon  M.  Uoinaud’s  publication 

1  Syfilukoth,  <  tho  fort  of  Syfilu,’  near  tho  Indus,  wus  omiu  attack'd  by  tho  ormius 
of  Muwfcr. 
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of  some  highly-interesting  selections  from  tlio  Arabic  text  of 
Alhirtinl,1  -whose  original  work,  entitled  ‘  Tarilch-i  Hind,’  was 
compiled  in  India  in  about  a.d.  1030-33.  The  leading  passage 
illustrative  of  the  section  of  Indian  history  more  immediately 
under  review  is  to  the  following  ellbet : — 

.(AcL  As 

tl£l j  J  o-yi  ^JliJ  jjLjlb  Asj-jj 

'Li  c--a  Ja>'  ^Aib!  Ao-L  ^  iljoA 

<Uu^  j  iAJij  (AjLsILjJI  CJjiS’  ^jxp-  idUil 

ddllj  aJ!  Ax.»  j  i_£LHj  ^hiH  ^L-LI  i_-ssoldi 
jd  j.3  jd  aa»L  &£>\J\  »a*j  l!XL  .  aAc  Jja-iU 

AjLcJ^Ij  i^Ajz  ‘'A-0  (^5*  lL  (JbAlol  ^  (JAxz>- 

AjAn^l!  iL&LM  cu,*AEtd  j  j  ^+sse  5Axj  jJL+^j  Ao  1  ^ 

M.  Remand's  translation  is  reproduced  in  his  own  words  : — 
1  Lo  dernier  roi  do  cotta  dynnstio  3  Hit  Laktouzomun.  Co  priure  nvuit  pour  vizir 
un  Bralimane  noniind  Knllor,  Cc  vizir  fitait  favorisd  pur  In  fortune,  i:t  il  trmivu 
duns  la  torro  dcs  trdsors  qui  lui  donn&rent  do  lu  force  ot  neerureut  sn  puissance. 
D’un  autro  cotfi,  la  fortuno  toumu  In  dos  il  sou  nmjtre.  En  ollot,  il  y  uvnit  biou  long- 
tomps  quo  octto  fumillo  dtnit  nialtrosso  du  pouvoir.  Luktouzeman  prit  urns  direction 
mauvaiso;  il  so  livrn  it  uno  comluito  hontonse;  et,  coniine  lea  pluintes  iirrivniont  do 
tout  cot6  nu  vizir,  oolui-oi  lit  chargor  lo  priucu  do  chalnes  ot  I’ouformu  pour  lo 
corrigor.  Ensuito  lo  vizir  so  luissa  idler  it  la  tontution  d’etre  l<s  muitro  uniipio  :  il 
avait  dos  ricliossus  sufltsantes  pour  lover  tous  les  obstacles.  11  s’empum  done  du 
tvOno  ot  out  pour  suocossour  lo  Bruhmo  Siimnndu.  Celui-iti  fut  roinplmui  par  Kumn- 
lava,  puis  vinront  successiveracnt  llhcoma,  Djiiyapfilu,  Auandapdla,  et  Nurdajanpfda. 
Celui-oi  montn,4  dit  on,  snr  lo  trflno  l’an  412  do  l’llegire  (1(121  do  J.tl.)  Won  ills, 
Bhoomapdla,  lui  sucocda  au  bout  do  cinq  aus.  La  souveruinetd  Indienne  s’eteignit 
dans  la  personno  do  oo  dornior,  ot  il  no  rcsta  plus  d’individu  de  cotto  famille  pour 
souffler  lo  feu.’  “ 


1  [ 1  Fragments,  Arabos  ot  Porsans,  rdatifs  it  l’Indo :  ’  i’«m,  1845.] 

2  [  Constantinople  copy.] 

3  [  Tho  Turk  kings  of  KMnil.  Tbo  previous  relation  doses  with  the  history  of  tins 

reign  of  Knnk.]  , 

4  [Tho  substitution  of  tho  word  Jsj  for  tho  Jit*  of  M.  Iteinund’s  original 
transcript  alters  tho  sense  of  this  passage.  Tho  amended  version  shews  Unit  Narda- 
janpMa  “«)im  Idllci"  in  412  a.h, 

.  '  [‘ Ijf  nmwdlo  dynnstio  mo  parait  avoir  ronmlacd  lo  Bouddhisme  pnr  le  liruhma- 
nismo,  otj’attnbuo  it  cos  princes  la  sdrio  do  mddaillcs  one  M.  Wilson  u  erne  d’originn 
Rajepout.’ — Iloinand.] 
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Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  M.  Remaud’s  collection  of 
extracts,  I  had  occasion  to  submit  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  some 
remarks  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  text  of  the  then  solitary  copy  of 
the  Arabic  original  of  Albirum,  in  connection  with  a  more  specific 
endeavour  to  illustrate  the  coins  of  the  Hindu  Kings  of  Kabul.1 
Without  entering  into  any  recapitulation  of  the  arguments 
adduced,  I  may  state  briefly  that  I  relied  upon  the  following 
counterpart  ptuwagcH,  obviouslyderived  from  the  ‘T&rflch-i  Hind,’ 3 
and  preserved  in  the  double  texts  of  the  ‘  cTiiiu’ai-al-Tawdrikh,’ 
to  prove  that  the  name  of  ‘  Lulctouzemtin’  was  nothing  more  than 
an  incorrect  rendering  of  the  designation  of  the  tribe  of  Katur.3 

cJj. L.  j  taJtj  J!  CJJ,  j 

t— ajj  j  j  iOwcLj  j 

yS. ]  J  JlyiSl  J  lyj  ujJv»Aiy,\ 

uiAAj  iLs.yA>  i j  c_- j 

<A-£U'  i Jj5-1'  I*3  j  ^  ig*  jljfl  J' 

a*j  j  iA^Lj  y*  c_SsA»  ij'Lij  j  <Lilj  by* 

. ^ 

‘  And  ICank  returned  to  his  country,  and  ho  was  tho  last  of  tho  Itutaurman  kings. 
And  it  happened  tlmt  the  times  wore  prosperous  for  him,  and  fortuuo  exalted  him ; 
and  ho  lighted  upon  many  of  tho  treasures  of  formor  kings,  and  grow  strong  in  con- 
soquonoo ;  and  lio  slumo  with  tlioso  sources  of  wealth  and  tronsuro  until  ho  grow 
proud,  and  forgot  his  duty,  and  committed  some  groat  wickedness ;  and  tho  pooplo 
turned  from  him  in  complaint  towards  Ids  vizir,  booauso  of  his  wicked  doods,  and  con- 
iined  him  for  correction.  Them  ho  acquired  dominion  again,  and  after  his  doath 
there  reigned  over  them  of  lirfilimans.  b&muud.  and  after  Shmnnd,  Kumlti,  and 
aftor  him  lildm:’  otc. 

1  [  ‘  Coins  of  tho  Hindi!  Kings  of  Kabul.’  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soo.,  ix.,  177.] 

»  [  RnHhid-al-din,  a.u.  710.] 

■1  [  Hlphinstono’s  HJiiubul,’  ii.,  1)70.  Burnus’  ‘  Bokliftri,’  ii.,  209.  Bumos’ 

1  Cahool,’ pp.  200,  218,  281.  Soo  aim)  ‘Memoirs  of  Btdior,’ p.  140.  Baihaki  (4S1 
A.u.)  mentions  tho  ruoo  in  connexion  with  tho  cdohrotod  Tilak,  under  Mahmdd  and 
Masa’tSd,  os  j' 
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The  parallel  Persian  passage  from  the  ‘  J am’  ai-  al-Taw  ar  ikh,  ’ 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  subjoined : — 
wUliiOlj  Oji-  cn-oSj  i-J  <■■  j 

S£  si  Oy* j  USJtXi\jst  j  CJiXcLkK  \jj\  <Ul*j  Ojj  J^L tjjpi 

4— jliljjl  il^li  iSJii  j  u!p  J 

l ij\  jjjj  a)a/  ^y,  jjj  j\  ti-ol Li  aLJ  Oja3  LsaJ 

j  aA  ^&A  j  ^  u*kr5>"  J  *-a-a^a  1-r^1.^'  ‘I4=r 

J  IjU"  jjl  A*J  J  Jl*)  ali^L  JUJfc  Culij  JjU 

•  ■  •  •  jj'  •*** 

1  And  Knnk  roturnod  to  Ms  own  country,  and  was  the  last  of  tho  Kutaurman 
kings.  Fortuno  so  favoured  lmn,  tlmt  ho  found  many  treasures  of  (former)  chiefs, 
and  in  consequence  lio  became  proud  and  exalted :  at  length  ho  gave  way  to  dis¬ 
graceful  conduct,  on  which  account  tlio  people  complained  of  him  to  his  vizir.  Tho 
vizir  took  Mm  into  custody  for  tho  purpose  of  correction,  and  confined  Mm.  And  a 
second  timo  ho  became  ruler  over  tho  kingdom.  After  his  death,  Shmund,  from 
among  tho  Br&hmons,  became  king,  and  after  him  Kuinlfifi,  and  after  him  liliim etc. 

The  Persian  sontonco,  corresponding  with  tho  oonnnouco- 
ment  of  tho  above,  from  two  copies  of  tho  ‘  Tdrikh-i  Bindkiti  ’  (an 
abridgement  of  the  other  work)  reads  thus : — 

A^J  ^jUblAAlj  j  L—isi  j )j\  A*J  J 

‘  and  after  Mm  [came]  Rank,  and  ho  wus  the  last  of  the  Kutaurman  kings.’ 

A  similar  extract,  from  another  less  perfect  copy,  runs — 

j\  _jjl  AxJ  j  AjJ  iLijb  j  L-&i jj\  AjO  _j 

.  .  ,  .  A  A  elAAb  AA-vLo 

The  better  class  of  the  Indian  copies  of  this  MS.  give  tho 
name  more  correctly,  as  tJllj-i- 

Thus  much  for  the  historical  information  contributed  by 
AlMruni.  That  there  are  difficulties  associated  with  its  full 
and  unreserved  acceptance  is  not  to  he  denied,  hut  tho  most 
striking  defect  seems  to  consist  in  his  making  a  continuous  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  lino  of  kings  from  Samanta  to  Blnm-pdl,  without 
either  tho  needful  break  in  point  of  timo,  or  change  of  locality 
of  dominion,  from  Bhima-dova  to  Anangu-p&l.  I  am  hound,  too, 
to  allow  his  testimony,  as  to  tho  epoch  of  the  earlier  princes  of 
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K&bul,  to  be  subjected  to  tbe  criticism  supplied  by  a  passage  in 
the  ‘  J&m’ai-al-Hikay&t,’  which  brings  in  Kumlu  (written 
Kulmu  in  some  MSS.)  as  a  cotemporary  of  ’Amrulais,  a.h. 
265  to  289  =  a.d.  878  to  901.  It  is  true  that  the  compiler  of  a 
succession  of  Tales  does  not  ordinarily  carry  the  weight  that 
belongs  to  the  writer  of  history ;  and  favourite  oriental  legends, 
as  is  well  known,  are  suited,  from  time  to  time,  with  many  and 
various  heroes  ;  but  the  author  of  the  ‘  J dm’ai-al-HiMy&t  ’  is 
something  better  than  a  more  story-teller,  and  his  residence  at 
Dihli  undor  Altamsh — a.h.  607,  a.d.  1211 — gave  him  advan¬ 
tages,  in  sifting  Indian  legends,  of  no  mean  order.  However,  as 
I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  at  this  moment  to  enter  into  any  general  re-consider- 
ation  of  the  various  questions  which,  from  time  to  time,  present 
themselves  among  these  papers,  but  contont  myself  with  laying 
before  my  roaders  all  roadily-accessible  documents  calculated 
to  illustrate  the  particular  subject  under  notice.1 

I  annex  the  Persian  text  of  the  tale  concerning  Kumlu,  from 
an  old  MS.  of  Mr.  II.  T.  Prinsep’s : — 

(Jjl  pa  jl) 

^ 

^1  Clotty  XL as]  jj  J  tty  (jljdxto  Jfjjj 

j 

ty  J  Ui-iAuiuU  jyLsJ  J 

1  [Soo  also  M.  Romaud:  ‘M6moiro  suv  l'lndo,’ Paris,  1849,  pp.  76,  209,  246; 
Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  ?  ‘  Historians  of  India,’  Calcutta.  1860,  p.  73,  otc. :  and  ‘  Tlie  coins 
of  the  Kings  of  Gluizni,’  by  E.  T.?  ‘Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.’,  ix.,  282.  A  roforenco  to 
tho  ‘  Kataur’ s  is  also  to  bo  found  in  tbe  Persian  MS.  ‘Zafar-Ndmah/  of  Sliaraf-al- 
din  All  Yozdi.—- a.h.  828 ;  and  in  its  translation,  ‘Ilistoire  do  TimOr-Beo’ :  Petit  do 
la  Croix.  Pans,  1722.] 
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J  ui-J  v»5^  J  uV^1^  (4^  c id*}  J 

^  tAwjy  AA**  tJTj  jl  j 

j  j*^!/  i/’W  j  J/  tr^r  ^  l d  h?/^  ^  l5'j  j' 

(JjAiJb  tXnAj  tUA>  i\f-»  u^T j?£~  ‘UlcOfj _j  Ol^j  ^hndjtjj 

yM  sb^A!  jJ  j  Ai  jlyj  b‘  J  ^_i_*  1  CUwjAJ  1j0A=- 

i_i!^bb  JW-  jO  izyji  ^nXjjl^yO  A-bA?"  ^  Aibjj 

^j&  cb"  j  Li-wjl^sj^1  Ia^^a!  j 

±S)ji  ^jbbsijM.* ^£fuj  ^JCO-  tn-i-cbj  Jjjl  j  IjLu!  Ip  I  AijO  I 

i^JU  jO  j  iXi!  cL&J  (jluojl  ^'1^1  ^  ioA  £_^n>- 

I^L*A  db  O.jlriOjS'  |*j-£  ^biul  J  ‘^^■t  eA--l 

CuiAj  ^pi-  ^pl  y^=>-  p*Jb  AtAbj  lji>i^i>-  _j  oJ j  1  ob  ( — $eJ 
IplcOp  b'  iijj\  (_A^J  ^wb  j£a!  jJ  j  |*liU  bsTl  j»J5 

i_f}b  <b  Jj*j  yli.*l  l_jLO~*b*jj-  (jl  (_/£~«l  J  tU»y  0A.»  ^Ldpt-  j\ 

.X*|  OjA-  ol y  j l  i...  i-lil  dip*.  ^p.AJ  J  er-~»jbi.« 

Like  many  other  instances  of  Oriental  transcriptions,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  MS.  copies  of  the  original  work  vary  materially  in  tho 
formatiomof  tho  sentences  and  tho  interchange  of  optional  vorhs, 
while  the  substaneo  of  tho  narrative  is,  however,  fully  preserved. 
A  good  MS.  in  my  own  possession,  one  of  tho  lew  that  Itnnj  it  Singh’s 
library  boasted  of,  develops  this  contrast  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  name  of  tho  Hindu  prince  is  there  correctly  given  as  ybt£. 
Sakawand  is  noted  in  Albiruni’s  unpublished  ypU, 

under  Kabul,  as — |*  Jiyi  jb uoj  ^  AijbL>  a*1j.  1 

I  do  not  like  to  omit,  whilo  I  hardly  know  whore  most 
properly  to  insert,  the  translation  of  tho  inscription  on  tho  Iron 
IAt  at  Dihli.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  hero  of  this  record  remains 
for  the  present  unidentified  with  any  potentate  named  in  local 

1  [BnibaM  mentions  it  as  a  plnoo  of  somo  importance  in  Mnstt’tid's  time.  Seo  also 
Abb’-l-fedi,  text,  p.  464,  Idrisi,  p.  400,  and  ‘Memoirs  of  IJftbor,’  ‘  Sejinvend,’ in 
Logh&r,  p.  148.] 
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annals  or  with  any  sovereign  whose  place  in  history  might  be 
determined  approximately  from  numismatic  associations. 

In  reproducing  this  translation  in  connexion  with  the 
Mediaeval  Hindu  dynasties,  I  must  remark  that  I  consider  that 
Prinsop  has  assigned  too  high  an  antiquity  to  the  style  of 
writing  employed  on  the  monument : — ] 

LITHOGRAPHS  AND  TRANSLATIONS  03?  INSCRIPTIONS 
TAKEN  IN  ECTYEE  BY  CART.  T.  S.  BURT. 

In  June,  1838, 1  commenced  the  agreeable  task  of  laying  before  my 
readors  that  portion  of  Capt.  Burt’s  budget  of  inscriptions  which  was 
couched  in  the  old  Pali  character.  I  now  take  up  the  second  division, 
containing  those  in  what  has  been  designated  by  himself  ‘  the  No.  2 
character  of  tho  Allahabad  pillar :  ’  to  which  series  belong  three  very 
interesting  inscriptions,  two  entirely  now  from  Central  India ;  and  one, 
known  far  and  wide  certainly,  as  far  as  its  existence  and  its  supposed 
illegibility  aro  concerned,  hut  hitherto  novor  placed  before  tho  learned 
in  its  true  condition,  so  as  to  allow  a  fair  trial  at  its  decipherment.  I 
alludo  to  tho  short  inscription  on  tho  celebrated  iron  pillar  at  Dihli,  of 
which  I  published  in  1834,  an  attempted  copy  takon  by  tho  lato  Lieut. 
Wm.  Elliot  at  tho  express  request  of  Dr.  Mill ;  but  it  was  so  in¬ 
geniously  mismanaged,  that  not  a  Bmglo  word  could  be  made  out! 
and  there  can  ho  no  wonder  at  this,  if  the  reader  wiR  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  Lieut.  Elliot’s  plate  (pi.  xxx.,  vol.  iv.)  with  the  reduced  litho¬ 
graph  of  Capt.  Burt’s  lhosimile !  I  should  perhaps  remark  that  I  litho¬ 
graphed  tho  plato  [xxxiii.,  vol.  vii.]  leforo  transcribing  it  for  the  pandit, 
so  that  thoro  could  ho  no  partial  bias  towards  a  desired  construction  of 
any  doubtful  letter.  Nothing  of  tho  kind,  however,  was  necessary: 
tho  letters  aro  well-formed  and  well-preserved,  notwithstanding  the 
hard  knocks  which  the  iron  shaft  has  encountered  from  the  ruthless 
invaders  of  successive  centuries.  I  need  not  enter  upon  the  history  of 
tho  Dihli  iron  pillar,1  hut  shaR  confine  myself  to  the  restoration  and 
explanation  of  tho  record  it  contains. 

Tho  language  is  Sanskrit ;  the  character  is  of  that  form  of  Nagari 
which  I  havo  assigned  to  the  third  or  fourth  century  after  Christ,  the 
curves  of  tho  letters  hoing  moroly  squared  off :  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  having  boon  punched  upon  tho  surface  of  tho  iron  shaft  with  a 
short  oheni  of  steel. 

1  [  Tlioro  is  no  trustworthy  tradition,  that  I  am  aware  of,  concerning  the  original 
location  of  this  monument.] 
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The  composition  is  pootic.nl,  consisting  of  six  linos,  or  throe  slokas, 
in  the  Sardula-vikridita  measure  : — it  is  observable  that  the  first  lino  is 
■written  in  a  much  smaller  hand  than  the  remainder. 

The  purport  of  the  record  is  just  wluit  we  might  have  calculated  to 
find,  but  by  no  moans  what  was  fondly  anticipated,  or  what  will  satisfy 
the  curiosity  so  long  directed  to  this  unusual  and  curious  remnant  of 
antiquity.  It  moroly  tolls  us  that  a  prince,  whom  nobody  evor  heard 
of  before,  of  tho  name  of  Dhuva,  erected  it  in  commemoration  of  his 
victorious  prowess.  He  was  of  tho  Vuislmuvu  faith,  and  ho  occupied 
tho  throne  ho  had  acquired  (at  Hastinapura  ?)  for  many  years  ;  but  ho 
sooms  to  liavo  died  before  (ho  monument  was  completed.  As  there 
is  no  mention  of  royal  ancestry  wo  may  conclude  that  ho  was  an 
usurper. 

The  only  interesting  piece  of  information  it  contains,  is  that 
Dhava’s  arms  wore  employed  against  the  Vahlikas  of  Simlhu,  who 
were  combining  tlioir  forces  to  invado  his  territories. 

The  Mhlikas  are  generally  admitted  by  the,  learned  to  bo  the 
Tactrians,  or  people  of  ISalkh ;  but  here  tho  expression  ttindlwr  jitd 
vdhlikd,  tho  ‘  conquered  Vahlikas  of  the  tiindhu  ’  proves  that,  at  tho 
timo  of  Dhuva,  tho  Bnctrinn  principalities  extended  into  tin;  valley  of 
tho  Indus, — and  it  further  proves,  what  wo  have  been  led  to  suspect 
from  tho  numerous  coins  with  unknown  Greek  names  in  tho  Punjab, 
that,  instead  of  being  totallyannihilatod  by  the  Scythians  lilt)  years  before 
Christ,  the  descendants  of  tho  Crooks  continued  to  rule,  perhaps  for  a 
century  or  two  after  Christ,  in  tho  regions  Huuthof  the  Paropamisan  rango. 
If  tho  authority  of  a  graven  monument  of  high  antiquity  ho  received  as 
proferahlo  to  tho  variable  readings  of  books,  wo  should  omToot  tho 
<4 1^41  and  of  tho  ‘  Ramayana  ’  and  of  Homuohaudra’s 

lexicon,  to  '<TlQ£5frf. 

As  in  tho  Allah&bad  inscriptions,  tho  pillar  is  called  ‘  his  anti  of 
fame,’  and  the  letters  engravod  thereon  are  tho  typical  cuts  and  wounds 
inflicted  on  his  enemies  by  his  sword  writing  his  immortal  fame  !  Itiija 
Dhava  has  loft  behind  him,  at  any  rato,  a  monument  of  his  skill  in 
forging  iron,  for  the  pillar  is  a  woll-wronght  circular  shaft  of  iron  of 
considerable  magnitude.1 

(Tbanslation.) 

‘  1.  By  him  who,  learning  tho  warliko  preparations  and  entrenchments  of  his 
onomios  with  thoir  good  soldiors  and  allies,  a  monument  (or  arm)  of  famo  engraved 
hy  his  Bword  on  thoir  limbs, — who,  a  master  of  tho  seven  advantages,*  crossing  over 

1  [22J  foot  abovo  ground,  hy  5  ft.  3  in.  in  cireumforonco.] 

*  Tho  aapta-mkhdni  aro  the  samo  as  tho  aapUmgani  or  1  soyen  limbs  ’  of  govern¬ 
ment  cxplainod  in  tho  last  inscription. 


(the  Indus  ?)>  so  subdued  tho  Vfihlik&s  of  Sindlra,  that  even  at  this  day  his  dis¬ 
ciplined  force 1  and  defences  on  tho  south  (of  tho  river)  are  sacredly  respected  by  them. 

2.  “Who,  as  a  linn  seizes  one  animal  on  quitting  hold  of  another,  scoured  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  next  world  when  he  abandoned  this,— whoso  personal  existence  still  re¬ 
mains  on  the  earth  through  the  fame  of  his  (former)  deeds ;  tho  might  of  whoso  arm, 
—oven  though  (ho  lie)  nmv  at  rest  (deceased)—  and  some  portion  too  of  tho  energy  of 
him  who  was  the  destroyer  of  his  foes,— still  cleave  to  tho  earth. 

8.  By  him,  who  obtained  with  his  own  arm  an  undivided  sovereignty  on  tho 
earth  for  a  long  period,  who  (united  in  himself  tho  qualities  of)  the  sun  and  moon, 
who  had  beauty  of  countenance  like  the  fall  moon: — by  this  same  lUynDhava,  having 
bowed  his  head  In  the  feel,  of  Vishnu,  and  Used  his  mind  on  him,— was  this  vory  lofty 
arm  of  the  adored  Vishnu  (the  pillar)  caused  to  he  erected.’ 


[Tliis  will  probably  prove  to  lit)  tlio  most  aonvenient  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dispose  of’  tho  Kutila  Inscription  from  Bareli,  which, 
although  it  ailbrds  little  or  no  information  of  historical  moment, 
is  yet  entitled  to  have  its  suhstanoe  recorded  in  conjunction  with 
tho  other  local  registers  of  a  proximate  period,  on  account  of  tho 
importance  attaching  to  its  text,  in  a  palieographic  point  of 
view,  combined  with  the  positive  date  of  its  endorsement,  which 
will  be  seen  to  have  constituted  one  of  the  cardinul  points  of 
Prinsep’s  system  of  alphabetical  developments ! — ] 

ACCOUNT  Oh’  AN  INRORll'TION  POUND  BY  MU.  II.  S.  BOULDKRSON, 
IN  TIIK  NKIdlUiOUliirOOl)  OP  BAIUiLr. 

Thu  original  enpy  of  Ibis  inscription  was  taken  in  182!)  or  1830  from  n  stone  dug 
ir  n  villnirii  railed  lllahahfis.  about  fifteen  miles  N.li.  from  Yisnlnniir.  in  the 


TIIANHLATION  OF  THK  K  UTIL  A 


of  my  youthful  assistant,  Stirodaprasnil  Chakrnvurtti,  merely  idiomntiml  n  little  by 
myself.  It  is  nearly  literal  throughout. 

The  facts  made  known  to  us  by  the  text  are  altogether  new.  Wo  linye  heard 
neither  of  the  Chhindu  race  nor  of  Ilaja  J.alla.  IIo  was,  it  seems,  tho  son  of 
Mailman.  tho  younger  brother  (chart/r  il'ufaim,  and  probably  nil  usurpin'),  of 
UrTIXf,  Mdimhaiida-pruWqM  u  umtus  which  tho  pandit  insists  upon 
converting  to  Mtirtunda  1’rntiipa,  (‘powerful  as  tho  Sun,')  as  luoro  eonsonnut 
with  Hindu  lioimiiielature.  Hfiuselmiii.lii's  father  was  Yiravimim,  who  is  simply 
stated  to  bo  of  the  raw  of  Cliyiivau,  a  muhb-ishi  of  mytholngio  fame,  who  captivated 
and  married  the  daughter  of  0110  Rnju  Hnrjali ;  but  ns  slio  disapproved  of  bis  veiier- 
able  ago,  lio  intereeded  with  Aswini-kunifira,  dipped  himself  in  u  pond,  mid  was 
rejuvenilisod  ill  tbn  shape  of  that  god.  On  tho  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  tho  gods 
bring  present,  Iiulru,  astonished  at  his  new  disguise,  levelled  bis  thunder  at  tho 
Muni,  who  thou  petrified  tho  god  with  his  frown,  us  is  stated  in  tho  tost. 

Tho  temples  thus  appear  to  have  been  built  by  a  potty  rfiju  and  his  wife,  in  tho 
Sninvat  year  1049,  at  a  village  nulled  Miiyutu,  in  tho  district  of  Illuishuiiii,  Enjoying 
tho  advantage  of  proximity  to  Kanaiij,  they  prnetirod  good  pools  and  artists  to  sing 
and  record  their  praises. 

This  is  tho  first  time  I  lmvo  remarked  the  numo  of  tho  alphabetical  character 
mentioned.  It  is  culled  tho  Kutiln,  by  which  denomination  wo  must  in  future 
describe  all  documents  written  ill  tile  same  hand,  mid-way  between  tho  modern 
Dovnnftgari  and  tho  Gauri  typo.  A  specimen  of  tlm  alphabet  is  given  in  pi.  xxxviii, 
It  is  a  peculiarity  that  tbo  vowels  or  diphthongs  tti  and  mi,  are  always  written  like  c 
and  o  with  a  single  mark  above  tho  h'ne.  Tho  long  i,  it,  and  ns  initial,  do  not  occur. 

(ExTUXCTS  FliOM  TIIK  TltANHI.ATION  IIY  K.UlOll.U'ltASAll  CltAKlUVAttTI.) 

Verso  3.  May  tho  royal  rneo  of  Ohhiudu,  erst  tho  scone,  of  Lhkslmu's  pastime 
and  dalliance,  the  field  of  war  and  exorcises  of  well-disciplined  soldiery,  the  sen  of 
delight  of  famous  princes,  tho  lake  wherein  Lukshmi  disported  as  a  swan,  tho  moon 
of  repose  of  those,  who  had  completed  tho  career  of  homes  and  a  consuming  tiro  to 
their  enemies,  ho  honourable ! 

4.  A  MalnVrishi  named  Chyavan,  ho  whoso  frown  restrained  the  pride  of  tho 
e.hiof  of  gods  (Indru)  when  he  laid  committed  tlm  wall-known  crime : — who  by 
his  fame  was  celebrated  in  nil  ipiartcrs  of  the  world — was  tho  founder  of  this  rare. 

13.  Of  this  family,  famed  for  many  good  actions,  wus  horn  Viravarma,  who  was 
the  ornament  of  tho  world,  and  tho  crown-jewel  of  kings;  in  whoso  house  Lukshmi 
took  up  her  abode,  foreseeing  in  it  tlio  birth  place  of  many  future  eminent  parsons 
who  would  ho  her  protectors. 

6.  Hu,  Viravarma,  in  liohlo  qualities  well  resembled  tho  kings  of  tlm  Solar  line; 
ho  wus  powerful,  pious,  beautiful,  famous,  pure,  serious,  venerable,  verneious,  moral, 
surrounded  by  tho  educated,  attended  by  virtuous  men ;  his  omirt  was  tlm  sent,  of 
heroism,  integrity,  patience,  and  ether  virtues. 

7.  From  him  descended  Mfmsehai.idu-prutfipn,  a  man  of  warm  spirit,  who  anni¬ 
hilated  his  foes  as  mnd  dried  up  by  his  rays ;  who  was  the  ornament  of  all  people,  nay 
of  the  whole  world ;  boforo  whoac  armies,  the  multitude  of  heroic  enemies  depressing 
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vy  tread,  retreated  gasping  into  tlie  abode  of  serpents  (PhtUa) 


palaco  of  Malhana,  and  boos  swarmod  to  sip  tlioir  bonoy ;  seeming  by  their  bum  tc 
announce  bis  future  greatness.1  .... 

20.  On  bis  advent,  although  tbo  earth  now  groans  under  the  Kali-yuga,  the  golden 
age  (Satya-yugn)  again  visited  this  town,  a  town  adorned  with  wells,  lakes,  tanks, 
and  neighbouring  parks  stocked  with  various  animals,  whoso  inhabitants  ore  alwayi 
rejoicing,  and  which  is  borne  on  tlio  crest  of  the  earth. 

21.  He  presented  theso  sacred  villages,  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  and  tlie  civilised; 
shaded  liy  pleasant  trims  and  watered  by  pellucid  streams,  in  a  chartered  gift  to  the 
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35.  May  Ncln'd's  wreath  nf  mallillumw  verses  shine  ml  tin-  hnsimi  tif  the  learned 
like  a  string  of  pearls,  the  snurec  of  general  delight,  ornamented  with  llmvury  meta¬ 
phor  and  tied  with  the  string  of  India's  virtues ! 

36.  This  composition  was  copied  hy  the  sen  of  Yislmu-huvi,  an  inhabitant  of 
Ganr,  a  proficient  in  the  Ktitila  character. 

37.  It  was  engraved  hy  Soniam'ithii,  the  sun  of  Kimiudovu,  who  came  over  from 
Kimyaltuhja,  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  engraving. 

In  the  Samvnt  year  ltUtl,  on  the  Till  of  the  dark  half  of  the  mouth  of  llhrga 
(Agrahana),  Thursday.  (Corresponding  with  Thursday,  .Hli  November,  A.n.  nth!.) 


[Thu  Hwtmd  inst-rt j>i it >n  mi  the  (ioldon'  hat  al,  Diltl! 
(Flrozabad)  iitkcs  i(s  ttjij>rnpvitt( t-  plan'  in  illust  nil  ion  nl'  the 
proximal e  close  of  i, lti>  Hindu  power  in  Hindustan. 

Tlus  monolith  whereon  litis  momorittl  is  trueed  — -likn  tlio 
kindred  pillar  at;  Allahabad — was,  in  the  first  inslttnoo,  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  tbit  exhibition  of  a  counterpart  lext,  of  the 
Edicts  of  Asoka ;  and  here,  again,  sueeeoding  generations  are 
seen  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  ready-prepared  monument 
to  supplement  a  record  of  their  own  prowess. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  (hat  the  original  site  of  this  I  nit  was 
near  KhizrtUiatl,  immediately  west  of  the  Jumna,  tit  the  font,  of 
the  Mewalik  mountains,  whence  the  column  was  removed  to 
Dihli  hy  Itevoz  Shah  (a.ii.  7n2  to  Till)),8 

1  [So  called  from  tlio  gilt  M  Mrni  ‘pimmclc  «/•  hall,'  placi  d  nil  its  summit 
hy  Eornz  Hhtih, — its  size  is  given  liy  Sliiuns-i  Seriij  as  33  gac,  eight  of  which  were 
sunk  in  till!  masonry  of  its  foundation!] 

8  [Tlio  authority  for  this  statement  is  Shams-i  Serfij,  a  cutcmpnrary  of  Kcruz 
Shtili.  Tlio  annexed  passages  give  the  amumt  in  his  own  words:-  - 

ur*'J  3  ^  *3^*  i_S^. 

caAj  j\  j  AIR-*.  A~=J  j/ 

The  text  goes  on  to  sey  that  they  wore  trimspnitfil  to  Dihli,  mnl . 


JyT  ‘  &XM>-  Jus"’1'*  J«aA.*  *ji3 


snhscijucntly  intimated  that  it  is  the  Khizrtihfid  lfii,  which  still  hoars  on  its 
Edicts  of  Aaoku,  mid  tha  morn  modern  inscription  of  ViMilit-dcvn.  Tim 
nun,  which  ia  iuacrihcd  exclusively  with  the  same  Edicts  of  Asukn,  camo 
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Tlie  following  is  Colebrooke’s  rendering  (‘As.  Eos.’  viii.,  130) 
of  the  Sanskrit  text,  wliioli  lias  been  verified  by  Prof.  Wilson 
from  an  independent  copy  of  tlie  original  made  by  myself : — 


‘  In  tho  ye 
miratli  of  Vaish 
Volk  Duvu,  Ki- 
As  for  us  t 


ofthu 

trilratu 
Toi 
bctwoe 
of  thy 


i  triho  whi 
liy  us  tin 
ary;  lotn 

outiij-mh 

g;  0  Vig 

,  O  Vigru 
»  (llWu  * 


tlni  ik 

tlio  hi 
hy  Sr 


thiyn 


;av  1220  [a.ii.  1HM],  on 
ikli  (this  monuiuont)  of  the 
ug  of  Shknmhlmr! : 
tho  Viudhyu,  ns  fur  ns  the 
H“S  f  t»ly  l’liunis ;  rosonl 
.1  humbled;  making  Aryni 
barium.  tn  ho  exterminated 
if  tho  earth,  is  viotericus  i, 
iirnr,  tho  im-tiumte  Yigrnlm 
mh  sprang  from  tlui  arms  ( 
o  region  of  tho  onrtli  butw 
lot  your  minds  bo  void  of, 
■idout  in  tho  uyos  of  thy  on 
ra-surios’  tooth ;  thyfeiuoi 


tho  lllllUsillll  of  dlllli: 
,d  to  thy  onomios!  ' 
Didst  thou  not  sleep  i 


from  tho  liirtumito  Vikrm 
•of  tho  month  Vuisfikh. 
o  son  of  Brt ftliuvu,  n  Kfiyi, 
uiim  lh'iln,  u  iUijn-putru,  i 
irihloj  und  tho  universal  m 


tho  liftoonth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the 
i  fortunate  Vhniln  Dova,  son  of  the  fortunate 

i  Ilimhdri,  having-  achieved  conquest  in  the 
tfol  to  haughty  kings,  mid  indulgent  to  those 
, -ill-til  once  more  what  its  uamu  signifies,  by 
;  Visnla-Dovn,  snjiromo  ruler  of  Bfdianibhari 
u  the  world. 

i  ltujn,  King  of  Sidtamlihari,  most  omiuont 
of  lirahmfi),  now  addresses  his  own  descend¬ 
ed!  Itinmvnt  and  Viudhya  has  been  made 
tion  to  subdue  tho  remainder. 
r' s  consort ;  blades  of  grass  are  perceived 
is  predominant  throughout  spnoo ;  the  minds 
;  is  tho  desert  whore  men  are  hindered  from 
ubilou  occasioned  hy  thy  inarch.  May  thy 
tli,  bo  fixed,  us  in  raison  it  ought,  in  tho 
mo)  of  the  women  with  beautiful  cyo-hrows, 
is  no  doubt  of  thy  being  tho  highest  of 
tho  lap  of  Kri,  whom  thou  didst  seize  li-om 

m'idityn,  1220,  on  Thursday  tlm  15th  day  of 
This  was  written  in  the  presence  of  .  .  . 
stliu  of  n  family  in  Gnudu ;  at  this  time  tho 


I  luvvo  only  one  objection  to  make  to  tbo  transliteration  upon 
winch,  this  rendoring  is  based,  and  that  is  to  tho  conversion  of 
the  minister's  name  into  ^eu  ^le 

wwrrer,  which  is  obvious  on  the  column.  My  eye  is  not 
likely  to  have  deceived  me  in  tlio  more  transcription  of  the 
original,  especially  as  my  attention  was  necessarily  directed  to 
the  opening  letter  of  tho  name  in  reference  to  the  occurrence  of 
tho  solf-sanio  designation  on  one  of  tho  coins  published  hy  me  in 
tho  ‘  .lour.  Roy.  As.  tioo.’ ;  and  I  am  tho  more  confirmed  in  the 
accuracy  of  my  reading  hy  finding  that  Said  Ahmad’s  artist,1 
who,  clearly,  well  understood  tho  character,  has  equally  given 
this  letter  the  form  of  56f. 


i  1 ‘  Ashr-oos-SuimW end.’  hvSyud Ahmed Klihn.  Dihli,  1854.] 
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To  conclude  tins  broken  series  of  documentary  illustrations, 
anil  to  mark  authoritatively  tlu>  eclipse  of  the  Imperial  sway  of 
tlio  Hindus  ill  their  own  land,  .1  annex  tin1 2 *  earliest  extant;  boast 
of  tile  conquering  .Moslems,  preserved  in  the  inscription — in 
the  official  language  and  character  of  < 'mitral  Asia — which 
records  the  capture  of  the  ancient  city  of  Dihli  (Sir!)  in  a.ii. 
587  .\,n.  llbl,  and  the  erection  of  the  Muhammadan  Mosque, 

whoso  gateway  it.  adorns,  and  whose  very  walls  and  cloisters,  it 
needed  scarcely  to  tell  us,  were  constructed  out  of  the  materials 
obtained  from  the  demolition  of  the  existing  temples  of  the 
idolaters;  the  original  cost  of  the  twenty-seven  edifices  of  this 
nature  speoiiiod  in  the  text  is  pretentiously  estimated  at  count¬ 
less  sums  of  DiMals.4 


(JAirgusson'M  ‘  IlimiUiook  uf  Areliiteetmc,’  p.  •!  1 H.) 


1  [This  date  ishy  no  means  unimportant.  in  itself;  u«,  if  it  turns  tutu  in  its 
intention  us  it  is  in  its  expression,  it.  aul  ieipiiti-s  llir  cjinoii  ordinurily  unsigned  to 
tlio  Mulmmmiulim  conquest  of  India  by  two  years.] 

2  [Tlio  sum  absolutely  expressed  is  211,00,00(1  of  this  representative  of  value, 

for  cadi  temple— or  5.10,00,000  in  nil.  Tim  speeitie  umim  of  the  ruin,  ns  found  in 
this  inscription,  is  rend  hy  Maid  Ahmad  ns  JlyJ-i — n  morn  oxm't  examination  of 
tlio  original  proves  tlm  word  to  1m  but  tlm  orthogrngliy  is  il  matter  of 

minor  importance,  as  tlio  derivation  of  flic  term  is  palpable,  mid  wo  know  from  the 
Ttij-al-Mntisir  tlmt  the.  eoin  in  question  must,  lmvo  lorn  (lie  ordinary  Mumlm'd  of  the 
country  in  A.n.  014,  Tim  author  of  (lie  latter  work  writes  the  word 

X  suppose  the  original  currency  to  correspond  with  tho  hillon  money  of  1’rit.hvl  HCvjn 
and  others,  which  was  imitativoly  adopted  hy  the  MtOmmmndnnx  in  the  early  days  of 
their  occupation  of  IlindfiBttin.l 


KUTB  MOSQUE  AX  DIH1X. 
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The  conqueror’s  name  here'  emblazoned,  will  be  seen  to  be 
that  of  Kutb-ud-dm  Ai-beg,  though  the  humble  dignities  he 
assumes,  and  the  insertion  of  his  feudal  Sultans’  titles  and  desig¬ 
nations  on  the  tablet  on  the  northern  entrance  (dated  in  a.h. 
[5]  92),  must  relieve  him  of  any  charge  of  doubtful  allegiance.’ 

coifOx.umH’o  i'oiition  oif  the  iNsciuinoit  twdeii  this  Alien  or  tub 
EASTEEN  GATE  OF  THE  KUT1)  MOSQUE,  DIHIX. 

A  CL-iSS-Uj  Aj  j  tSjt  \jj\tOB-  jjjl 

j  Ai»o 

j  Cl—wM-J  j  AjAjI  a!1\^)c1  JlLli .  j+s*\  ^JAII  j  a!,a!1 

lSjxo  ^  Ai UsAJ  jin  ^  AjlsTU  All  d-A^ib 

Ul-A  HdJi  AluoO  jl$J  AjJ'AA£ 

The  epigraph  over  the  outer  archway  of  the  eastern  entrance 
also  embodies  Kutb-ud-din’s  name  in  the  following  terms : — 
aaa i  ji  ^A;4-  ^jaSI  i_Au  jUaj  I^ajs"'*  ,^1 

.... 

For  the  full  exliibition  of  the  localities,  I  again  avail  myself 
of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  kindness,  and  the  wonted  liberality  of  his 


1  [I  may  as  well  append  tlie  substance  of  this  brief  record  <4  •  •  ■ 

fUl  wlkUl  jA  JUi  S,U*H  AAA  i^fr  ** 

jA<j  j*L;  ^  a^s^  ^a!!  j  Li  a!! 

A  few  of  the  inscriptions  at  tho  Kutl)  woro  first  published  by  Walter  Ewer  in 
tbe  ‘Asiatic  Eesonrdios,’  xiv.,  p.  480.  Said  Alimail’s  work,  above  quoted,  givos 
elaborate  facsimiles,  and  transcriptions  into  modem  Arabic,  of  all  tlio  important 
legends.  Indeed,  tlio  I  i  Asfi.r-us-Saiina.did,  as  a  publication,  "would 

do  credit  to  our  best  archmological  associations.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  M.  Garcin 
de  Tassy  has  promised  us  a  full  and  complete  translation  from  the  original  Urdti  in 
which  it  is  written.— Seo  ‘  Journal  Asiatique,’  viii.,  p.  536.  1857.] 
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publisher,  Murray,  and  reproduce  tlio  ground-plan  of 
the  ruins  in  old  Dibit,  prepared  for  the  ‘  Handbook  of 
Architecture  ’ 1 : — 


1  [Mr.  Fcrgussonrcmarlca:— ‘‘Touiiili’ratiiuilthi!  ground-plan  („!’  the  ruins  in 
old  Dihli),  it  w  necessary  to  hour  in  mind  that  nil  tho  pillars  urn  of  Hindu,  and  nil 
tiro  walls  of  Mahometan,  architecture.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  tu  determine  whether 
tho  pillars  now  stand  ns  originally  arranged  liy  tlm  Hindus,  or  whether  tlmy  lmvn 
been  tatan  down  andro-arrnngod  by  tho  conquerors."  Tim  inscription  ulmvcmmtod 
conclusively  determines  the  architootnrnl  history  of  tho  building.] 


1S.U1NS  IN  OLD  DTT'TT.f- 
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1.  On  the  engraved  circlets 
titles  of  Mrihammad-bin-Shm,  a 


And  to  complete  tlie  pic¬ 
torial  illustration  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  tlie  subject,  I  further 
borrow  from  the  same  source 
a  sketch  of  the  Kutb  Minar 
itself,  whose  position  in  the 
ground-plan  is  marked  by  the 
dark  double  circle  to  the  south 
of  the  square. 

1  The  minta  is  18  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter 
■at  tlie  base,  anil,  when  measured  in  1794, 
was  242  ft.  in  height.  Even  thou,  how¬ 
ever,  the  capital  was  ruined,  so  that  ten 
or  perhaps  twenty  feet  must  bo  added  to 
this  to  complete  its  original  elevation. 
It  is  ornamented  by  four  boldly  project¬ 
ing  balconies ;  ono  at  90,  tho  second  at 
140,  the  third  at  180,  and  tho  fourth  at 
203  feet  from  the  ground;  botween  which 
arc  richly  sculptured  raised  belts  contain¬ 
ing  inscriptions.  In  the  lower  story  tlm 
projecting  llntos  aro  alternately  angular 
and  circular,  in  tho  second  circular,  and 
in  the  third  nngular  only;  above  this 
tho  miu&r  is  plain,  but  principally  of 
white  marble,  with  belts  of  tho  rod  sand¬ 
stone,  of  which  the  three  lower  stories 
arc  composed.’— Fergusson’s  ‘  Handbook 
of  Architecture,’  i.  421. 

bears  ou  its  walls  memorials  of 

of  the  lower  story,  the  name  and 
nd  traces  of  those  of  his  ‘  Sipah- 


salfix,’  Kutb-ud-diu. 

2.  Over  tlio  doorway  of  the  second  story,  tho  designation 
and  honorific  titles  of  Shams-ud-din  Altamsh,  which  are  reite¬ 
rated  on  tho  circlets  of  that  division  of  the  building  itself,  and 
are  repeated  on  the  walls  of  the  third  and  fourth  stories. 

3.  The  name  of  Fxroz  Sheih  figures  on  the  fifth  story,  in 
connexion  with  its  restoration,  under  date  770  a.ii. 
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4.  And  the  lower  entrance  is  superscribed  with  a  record  of 
repairs  executed  under  Sikamlur-bin-llalilol,  and  dated  ROD  a.u. 


Having  disposed  of  the  inscriptions,  1  now  proceed  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  more  remarkahle  coins  of  this  ‘  ( Ihohan,’  or  ‘hull 
and  horseman’  series,  that  have  been  published  since  Prinsep 
wrote.  The  copper  money  of  Varka-deva.  has  already  been 
alluded  to  (p.  -12).  Passing  over  Syalapali  and  Sinnuntu,  whoso 
issues  are  Hutlic.iently  described  in  Prinsop's  text,  1  eomi' to  the 
third  king  on  the  list,  the  Ivumliiii  of  (hi1  A  cubic  version,  and 
of  the  coins,  (‘dour.  Roy.  As.  Noe.’,  is.,  pi.  i.,  (igs, 

5,  0,  7.) 

A  specimen  of  Blnmu-dovu’s  mintage  appears  conspicuously 
in  Prinsop’s  plates.  Of  Jnyn-pal,  wo  have  no  monetary  record, 
and  are  able  only  doubtfully  to  identify  his  successor,  Ammg-pal, 
with  the  potentate  who  put  forth  the  not  uncommon  coins  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  obverse  (the  'bull’  side)  the  title  ’sft  5^,  with 
the  name  of  ^  WT  xrp-r  |XTl»n  on  the  reverse.'  The 
variants  of  the  Arabict  and  Persian  name  of  mi,y 

possibly  find  a  correct,  delinitimi  in  the  Sanskrit,  form  of  the 
namo  of  'sft  W^TUT  ,  a  numnreh  whose  coins'1  assimilate 

to  thoso  of  Anung-pal,  and  whose  designation  under  this  ortho¬ 
graphy  is  seen  to  have  been  in  current,  acceptance  in  the 
nomenclature  of  tlio  period  ! 3  The  money  (if  Madinm-pala-deva 
became  early  known  to  us;1  and  his  date  of  10!H!  a.u.  has  been 
satisfactorily  mude  out.  Pritlivi  llstju,  scarcely  needed  to  have 
his  prominent  place  in  history  verified  by  his  mintages,  which, 
however,  in  their  abundance 11  and  sites  of  discovery,  conclusively 
confirm  the  extent  of  his  sway. 

I  can  now  definitively  assign  to  Somoswuni-dova  of  Ajnnr, 
the  coins  hearing  on  the  obverse  I«t0  with  the  usual 


1  [‘Ariana  Antiquo,’  pi.  xix.  1/i;  '.Tear.  Hoy.  As.  Kent.,* 

I  havo  now  coins  which  authorise  the  nthlitions  law  intuit! !  ] 

3  [‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soo.,’  ix.,  pi.  i.,  ilgs.  11,  12.] 

3  [Visala-dovn  Inscription,  n.  1125.]  *  [  VI.  xs 

‘  [  Soo  plates  xxv.  21 ;  xxvt.  30 ;  also  ‘  Ariana  Antimia,’  % 
As.  Soo.,1  ix.,  pi.  i.,  14.] 


l'b  b,  UgH.  o,  10. 
i.  27.] 
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^ — and  on  tlie  reverse  the  name  ^f-1 

Though  I  have  a  now  coin  of  the  prince  in  question,  I  can  add 
nothing  to  my  previous  rendering  of  the  name  of 
(‘  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.’,  ix.,  pi.  i.,  figs.  17,  18 ;  Tod,  i.  258  P) 
Other  unpublished  coins  of  this  series  afford  a  fragmentary  read¬ 
ing  of  a  now  designation,  which  appears  to  riui  tffWER  ^=T> 
the  obverse  boing  inscribed,  as  in  Someswara’s  coins,  with 
^  ■OTRT 

I  do  not  know  that  there  are  auy  more  exclusively  Hindu 
novelties  in  this  section  of  numismatics  that  I  can  usefully 
refer  to ;  but,  before  I  leave  the  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
make  some  observations  in  reference  to  an  original  suggestion 
of  my  own,  that  the  on  the  reverse  of  the  immedi¬ 

ately  succeeding  Moslem  coins  was  designed  to  convey  the  title 
of  the  spiritual  representative  of  the  Arabian  Prophet  on  earth, 
embodied  for  the  time  being  in  tho  Khalff  of  Baghdad.  Sir 
II.  M.  Elliot,  placing  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Captain 
Cunningham,  has  contested  this  inference.8  I  am  not  only 
prepared  to  concede  the  fact  that  Muhammad-bin-Sam  uses 
tin's  torm  in  connection  with  his  own  name  on  the  lower 
TTn.nn.nj  coins,  but  I  can  supply  further  independent  evidence, 
that  my  opponents  could  not  then  cite  against  me,  in  the 
association  of  this  title  with  the  names  of  the  early  Sultans 
of  Dikii  in  the  Palam  Inscription3  (1333  Viiramaditya)  ; 


1  [‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.’,  ix.,  pi.  i„  fig.  16;  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  xix.,  28;  Tod, 
i.  225 ;  ii.Mfil.] 

2  [  Elliot’s  ‘  Muhammadan  Historians  of  India,’  152.] 

3  [  i  As&r-oos-Sunniidced,’  p.  pA-  Tho  curious  orthography  of  those  names  may 
be  appropriately  noted  in  this  place.  My  readings  will  not,  however,  he  found  to 
correspond  with  those  given  by  Said  Ahmad’s  pandit;  hence  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state  that  my  transliterations  are  dorived  independently  from  a  corrected  copy  of  tho 


2- 

3. 

4.  -qNUra  w 

5.  ■aim  1^!|  ^l*l 


c.  «n 

7.  ’spsnfCfa 

8. 

o.  ] 
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liut,  on  the  other  hand,  I  ctm  cluim  a  still  more  definitive  sup¬ 
port,  in  an  item  oi‘  testimony  contributed  liy  tlie  consecutive 
suite  of  the  selfsame  fabric  of  coins,  where  the  fc+Tl  to  is  replaced 
liy  the  word  fcTl  4i — Klialit'u.  As  far  us  1  have  yet  been  aide  to 
ascertain,  this  transition  Jiinf  takes  place  mi  the  money  of  ’Ala- 
ud-din  Masa’iid  (tsl!l-IHl  v.n.) :  and  here  again,  I  ean  a  Hard,  in 
all  frankness,  to  cite  further  data  that  may  eventually  hear  against 
myself,  in  recording  that  this  reverse  of  *5ft  tnfhs  is  combined 
in  other  eases  with  a  broken  obverse  legend  of  —  — 

which,  being  interpreted  to  stand  for  (lie  .-.-v-*;-*"'  of  the 

Arabic,  system,  may  either  he  . . pled  as  the  Sanskrit  eounter- 

part  legend,  of  Altamsli's  anonymous  coins  in  the  'Persian  cha¬ 
racter,1  or  he  converted  into  a  possible  argument  against  my 
theory,  if  supposed  to  represent  the  independent-  spiritual 
supremacy  claimed  by  subsequent  Sultans  of  Ililill;  which  last 
assignment,  however,  will  scarcely  earn*  weight  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  our  knowledge.  As  regards  the  dillietilfy  raised 
respecting  the  conventional  acceptance  of  the 
of  tho  coins  as  an  historical,  rather  than  an  individually 
titular,  impress,  1  have  always  been  fully  prepared  to  reeog- 
niso  tho  linguistic  value  of  the  word  Shiwih/h,  ami  yet  elaim 
to  retain  the  Sri  Samanto-devu —which  comes  down  to  us, 
in  numismatic  sequence,  in  the  plnee  of  honour  on  so  many 
mint  issues — as  mi  independent  name  or  title,  to  which  some 
special  prestige  attached,  rather  than  to  look  upon  it  as  an 
ordinary  prolix  to  the  designation  of  each  potentate  upon  whose 
money  it  appears.  And  such  a  decision,  in  parallel  apposition 
to  tho  succession  of  the  titles  of  Sri  Ilamira  and  Khalifa  just 
noticed,  would  seem  to  ho  strikingly  continued  liy  tho  replace¬ 
ment  of  this  sumo  legend  of  Sri  Samanta-deva,  mi  the  local  coins 
of  Cluihad-deva,  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Moslem  suzerain 
to  whom  that  raja  had  eventually  to  concede  allegiance. 

Tho  two  classes  of  coins  to  which  1  allude,  may,  for  the 

1  [  TatWin  Sult&nH  of  Dilili,'  liy  JSd,  'J’lximu* :  Wert lieimer,  T.miitnn,  INI 7;  ]>.  17. 
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moment,  bo  exemplified,  the  one  in  the  type  given  in  ‘  Ariana 
Antiqua,’  six.,  16;  the  other  in  pi.  xxvi.  31,  of  the  present 
volume. 

The  former,  when  corrected  up  and  amplified  from  more 
perfect  specimens,  will  he  found  to  hear  the  legends: — Obv. 

Rev.  -q  l^'S  ^ — while  the  latter 

will  he  seen  to  display  an  obverse  epigraph  of 
^+»*TK<fi  ^  with  a  reverse  similar  to  tho  last.1 

I  understand  this  obverse  legend  to  convey,  in  imperfect 
orthography,  the  name  of  Shams-nd-dm  Altamsh — whose  other 
coins,  of  hut  little  varied  typo,  have  a  similarly  outlined  name, 
with  the  Moslem  ^  t  on  the  reverse.2 

My  space  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  any  more  full 
detail  of  tho  subordinate  varieties  of  this  class  of  money,  which 
extends  itself  over  many  geographical  ramifications,  and  leaves 
traces  of  tho  original  typo  among  tho  local  currencies  for  cen¬ 
turies  after  this  epoch.  But  I  may  properly  advert  to  two  off¬ 
shoots  of  tho  family  of  earlier  development. 

First — the  coin,  of  which  the  annexed  woodcut  is  a  correct 
representation : — evincing  in  its  typical  treatment  approximate 
alliance  with  the  introductory  mintages  of  Syala  and  Samanta — 
having  indeed  the  very  title  of  the  latter  monarch  in  Sanskrit 
on  its  obverse,  with  the  name  of  Masa’ud  of  Ghazni 

(421  to  432  A.II.)  in  the  Kufic  character  on  its 
reverse.  A  similar  piece — also  from  the  cabinet 
of  Mr.  ISayley — exhibits  less  clearly,  but  with  little 
room  for  controversy,  the  Arabic  letters  of  the 
name  of  Muhammad,  another  son  of  the  great 
Mahmfld! 

And  finally,  to  demonstrate  by  a  more  modern  example  the 
favor  which  this  stamp  obtained  with  foreign  conquerors,  even 
as  it  was  held  in  honour  among  the  indigenous  races,  I  may 

1  [  See  also  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  xix.  31,  37  ;  ‘PatMn  Kings,’  p.  15.] 

2  [Unpublished.] 
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exhibit  the  accompanying  sketch  of  a  coin  of  ’Ala-ud-dm 
Muhammad  IOi’arizmi  (569  to  (>.17  aui.) 

M  ^UaUI 

Below  the  home,  in  a  lino  with  the  spear:  Utimldn.' — K.T.  | 
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(pi.  XXYli.) 

In  antiquity,  the  present  series  doubtless  should  take 
precedence  of  those  depicted  in  the  last  threo  plates ; 
perhaps  it  should  rank  next  to  the  Belnit  or  Buddhist; 
group,  for  it  has  an  important  symbol  in  common  with 
them.  My  only  reason,  for  delaying  to  notice  it,  until  the 
last,  lias  been  the  hope  of  receiving  a  further  accession  of 
specimens  from  Lieut.  Burnos,  who  lately  forwarded  me 
several  coins,  and  afterwards  wrote  mo  that,  he  laid  conus 
on  a  further  treasure  of  them  in  the  course  of  some 
excavations  in  Cutoh. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  new  accessions,  selected  by 
’Wathcn  at  Bombay,  did  not  add  much,  to  the  variety 
with  which  I  had  already  become  acquainted,  from  the 
collections  of  Karainat  ’All  and  Mohan  Lai,  of  Lieut. 
Conolly,  and  especially  of  Col.  Stacy.  Some  of  these  I 
have  before  made  known  ;  other  varieties  have  been  long 
since  published  in  Col.  Tod’s  plate  of  coins  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society;  but  there  arc  many 


1  [  ‘  Kings  of  Gliiusn!,’  by  E(l.  Thomas ;  'Jour.  Roy.  At).  Sik,.',  p,  11(1,  I81N.] 
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entirely  new,  in  the  plate  I  am  now  about  to  introduce 
to  my  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  I  am  pledged  to  prove 
that  the  type  of  this  series  of  Indian  coins  is  a  fourth 
example  of  imitation  of  a  Grecian  original.  The  very 
stylo  and  beauty  of  the  profile  on  some  of  the  earlier 
specimens  (figs.  1,  3,  10,)  might  be  enough  to  convince 
an  artist  or  a  sculptor  of  the  fact,  for  we  might  in  vain 
seek  such  accurate  delineations  of  tho  human  features  on 
any  genuine  Hindu  coin:  witness  the  degradation  to 
which  tho  very  same  device  soon  arrives  under  its  Hindu 
adoption.  But  a  comparison  with  the  coins  of  the 
Arsakian  and  Sassanian  dynasties  of  Persia,  which  are 
confessedly  of  Greek  origin,  may  go  farther  to  satisfy  a 
sceptic  on  this  point.  The  mode  of  dressing  the  hail' 
belongs  exclusively  to  Parthia:  none  of  the  genuine 
Bactrians  even  have  it ;  and  in  the  whole  of  our  Indo- 
Scythic  acquaintance,  it  will  only  be  seen  on  the  medals 
of  Kodos,  engraved  as  figs.  11-13,  of  pi.  xiii.  In  him 
the  likeness  is  perfect,  and  him,  therefore,  I  would  deem 
the  progenitor  of  this  Saurashtra  group,  so  similar  in 
size,  weight,  metal,  and  contour  of  the  head.  The 
marked  distinction  between  the  two  is  confined  to  the 
reverse.  Here,  a  long  Devanagari  inscription,  encircling 
a  curious  monogram,  is  substituted  for  the  standing  figure 
with  his  hitherto  uninterpreted  motto,  makap  ....  PAHoper. 

A-propos  of  this  seemingly  impossible  Greek  com¬ 
bination;  even  while  I  am  writing  this  passage,  the 
explanation  starts  to  my  imagination — like  an  enigma 
or  puzzle  laid  aside  for  an  interval,  and  taken  up  by 
chance  in  a  position  in  which  its  solution  strikes  palpably 
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on  the  eye — and  the  wonder  arises  how  it  could  have 
escaped  detection  at  the  first !  It  may  ho  remembered 
that,  in  describing  the  various  mottos  on  the  reverses  of 
the  Kancrlri  and  Kadpliises,  group,  in  my  last  notice,  I 
remarked  a  curious  instance  of  the  word  ukpo,  ‘  (lie  Sun,’ 
being  changed  into  apaokpo,  £  the  great  Sum’ 1 

Now  Aero  was  also  one  of  the  original  simple  deno¬ 
minations  of  the  same,  class,  supposed  lo  be  of  a  like  import 
with  Mitlira.  I5y  the  rule  of  mutations,  the  addition  of 
apaa  or  apta,  ‘great',’  would  lengthen  tin*  initial  vowel  of 
this  word,  or  change  it  into  an  .11,  and  produce  the 
compound  form,  apahhpo,  ‘the  great  Athni.’  (living  a 
Greek  termination,  and  putting  it  as  usual,  in  the  geni¬ 
tive  case,  we  shall  have  makapos  apahwpot,  ‘  of  the  blessed 
ard-Athra.’  This  is  the  very  expression  existing  on  tho 
coin,  supplying  only  a  single  letter,  A,  which  is  cut.  oif 
through  the  imperfection  of  the  die.  Hero  we  have  a 
happy  illustration,  as  well  of  the  coniiectiou  between  the 
several  groups  and  their  respective  objects  of  worship,  as 
of  tho  gradual  and  necessary  development  which  these 
interesting  researches  are  calculated  to  produce.  Further, 
on  conversing,  this  moment,  with  a  pandit;  from  the 
Punjab,  I  learn  that  the  Hun  is  (sailed  in  the  Pushtu 
language  WipT  or  w«tcf,  a  corruption,  he  says,  from  the 
pure  Sanskrit  wf^St  fuTiti/ft,  whence  may  ho  derived,  in  a 
similar  mariner,  Ait-war  or  Et-war,  the  common  Hindu 
expression  for  ‘  Sunday.’  To  all  of  these  forms,  the  simi- 

1  Mr.  Trojfcur  writes  to  me,  Unit  lie  him  just  met  xvitlt  it  thi]iliente  of  Uii'  jpilil 
APAOKPO  (mill,  ]il.  xxiv.,  tijf.  (h  It  wits  stilted  jn  lmvr  hem  till"  up  hy  n  peiisunt  in 
tho  Jnimpur  district,  uluiif-  with  titty  iitliers,  which  were  iiumrdintrly  Vninniittcd  tu 
tho  melting-pot.  1  niny  here  hike  necwtitm  to  notice,  tlmt  the  pilgrim  who  wild  the 
tliTM  coiim  of  KndphiscH  in  the  hfizftr  nl'  llenfireK  wins  lml  n  Mnrfithi,  hut  n  native  nf 
tho  l’nnjfib. 
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larity  of  the  Zend  word  Atliro  is  obvious,  and  wc  need 
therefore  seek  no  refined  subtlety  in  admitting  it  to 
worship  as  the  ctherial  essence  of  the  sun,  since  it  can 
with,  so  much  more  simplicity  he  understood  as  a  common 
denomination  of  the  solar  orb  itself.  It  should  be  re¬ 
marked  that  the  effigy  of  apahopo,  Idee  that  of  agpo,  has 
flames  on  his  shoulders. 

I  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  the  change  from 
the  Sanskrit  okpo  (Arka),  to  the  Pushtu  or  Zend  agpo 
(Aita),  has  any  possible  connection  with  a  parallel  change 
in  the  family  designation  of  the  Saurashtra  princes  who 
were,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  marked 
by  the  affix  ‘  Bhatarka,’  (‘  cherished  by  Arka,’)  but  after¬ 
wards,  for  a  long  succession  of  reigns,  were  known  by  the 
surname  of  Aditya;  but  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
immediate  contents  of  the  plate  now  under  review. 

Pigs.  1-3  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  series,  because  in  them  the 
head  bears  the  nearest  analogy  to  its  prototype.  In  fig.  1,  indeed,  the 
letters  behind  the  head  may  be  almost  conceived  to  belong  to  kUIaot- 
In  the  centre  of  the  reverse  is  the  so-called  Cliaitya  symbol ;  which, 
had  it  only  occurred  on  these  descendants  of  a  Hithraic  coin,  I  should 
now  be  inclined  to  designate  a  symbol  of  the  holy  flame,  trilingual  and 
pyramided,  of  the  Sassanian  fire-worship.  The  marginal  writing  may 
with  certainty  be  pronounced  to  be  an  ancient  form  of  Sanskrit ;  but  I 
cannot  attempt  to  read  it.  In  figures  «,  i,  c,  I  have  copied  the  lines 
from  three  other  coins,  and  have  thus  ascertained  that  a  portion  of  the 
legend  is  the  same  in  all,  while  the  remainder  varies.  The  former 
doubtless  comprehends  the  regal  titles ;  but  in  it  there  is  no  approach 
to  the  ordinary  Indian  terms  of  Raja,  Rao,  etc.  The  six  parallel 
letters  may  be  read  m.a'd'l'fl. 

Figs.  4  and  5  differ  from  the  preceding  in  the  central  device,  which 
now  bears  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  human  figure.  The  letters  and 
general  execution  are  very  imperfect. 

Figs.  6-9  are  one  step  further  removed  from  perfection.  The 
legend,  where  best  preserved,  as  in  fig.  9,  appears  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  letter  p,  with  the  suffix  r,  ri,  and  ij.  There  are  three  letters  behind 
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the  head  in  fig.  7,  which  ma*be  taken  cither  for  corrupted  Greek  or 
for  the  Pehlvi  of  the  SassaSan  coins,  ouo.  1  he  central  symbol  has 
the  form  of  a  trident.  Lieut.  Burnes  informs  me  that  sacral  hundred 
of  these  three  species  of  coins  were  found  in  Hatch  m  1830  m  a  copper 
vessel  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Puragarh,  twenty  miles  west  of  Bhoj  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  yet  marked  by  the  nuns  of  a  palace  and  a 

^  10-12  are  of  a  different  type,  though  nearly  allied  to  the 
former;  'they  are  not  only  found  in  Gujanlt,  but  at  Kanauj,  Ujjam,  and 
generally  in  Upper  India.  Lieut.  Cunningham  has  just  sent  me  im¬ 
pressions  of  five  very  well-preserved  specimens  procured  at  Benares  on 
which,  in  front  of  the  face,  are  seen  some  letters,  very  like  the  1  clilvi 
character  ct-cco  The  Sanskrit,  too,  is  not  of  the  elongated  form  of 
the  upper  group,  but  exactly  like  that  of  Wathcn’s  Gujarat  inscriptions. 
Not  having  yet  succeeded  in  deciphering  them,  it  is  needless  to  copy 
out  the  mere  letters  at  present.  The  symbol  in  the  centre  null  be 
recognised  as  the  peacock,  sacred  to  Kunutra,  the  Mars  of  the  BAjputs, 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  observations. 

[I  extract  from  the  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Bcng.’,  (vi.  of  1855, 
N.S.,  No.  lxxvi.),  my  decipherment  of  those  legends,  together 
with  some  further  observations  on  the  coins  and  their  local 


.  2.  Skanda  GvrTA,  ‘J.R.A.S.’,  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs-  53- 
njitivanir  armipati{r)  jayuti  dcta{h)  Skanda  Gupta-y. 


Dcv{o)  jayati  vijitdvimir  avanipati(h)  Sri  Biul/ia  Gupta. 

MTicn  onec  fairly  deciphered,  these  legends  will  he  scon  to  present  but  few  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  lapidary  inscriptions  have  already  proved  that  the  Gupta  artists  indulged 
in  faulty  Sanskrit  orthography  ns  well  ns  in  grammatical  errors,  so  I  need  not  detain 
my  readers  by  any  comments  upon  minor  imperfections,  while  the  general  sense  » 
the  legend  is  sufficiently  clear.  I  must  mention  that,  in  my  Devanagnri  transcripts, 
I  have  adhered  servilely  to  the  original  legends  impressed  upon  the  coins  ;  the  version 
in  the  Roman  type  is  corrected  up  to  Sanskrit  requirements. 

There  is  a  superfluous  T(  (or  possibly  an  *f)  after  the  Jjyf  on  Skanda  Gupta’s  coins, 
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Oisviiiisr  —The  usual  Sail  type  of  profile,  but  with  the  artistic  merits  still  further 
diminished.  ’  The  head  is  turned  the  reverse  way  and  looks  to  the  left. 

In  front  of  the  profile  are  seen  the  figures  for  eighty  with  ail  indeterminate  symbol 

m  'llKVEUsm-Device  .  Peacock  greatly  debased  ami  facing  more  to  the  left. 


I.IXENli : — (facsimile)  £y<5  Q  ft*  ^  )\  1  H  *£>£, 


cTtWW 


Toram&na,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  thus  adverted  to  in  the  inscription  on  the 
Yarn  ha  intake  at  Enin  in  Bhopal :  “  "When  the  great  raja,  Torn  maun,  the  very  famous 
and  beautiful,  the  king  of  kings,  governed  the  earth  ;  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
on  the  10th  day  of  Plihlguiia:  "  etc.  (p.  li-1!).) 

Priusop,  in  noticing  this  monument,  in  connexion  with  Hie  Btulba  Gupta  record 
on  the  associate  pillar,  prefaces  his  translations  with  a  summary  of  the  relative  dates 
of  cadi  inscription  as  illustrated  hy  their  respective  contexts.  lie  observes,  “The 
temple  was  built  hy  Dlianyu  Vishnu,  the  confidential  minister  of  Raja  Mfitri  Vishnu, 
the  son  ofllari  Vishnu,  grandson  of  Vanina  Vishnu,  and  great  grandson  of  Iudra 
Vishnu  ;  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Torauiana  of  Surashtra  (?)  :  and — 

‘  The  pillar  was  erected  by  Yaidala  Vishnu,  the  son  of  llasti  Vishnu,  also  grand¬ 
son  of  Varitna  Vislmu;  aud  at  the  cost  of  Dhanya  Vishnu,  on  the  14th  of  Asarli  in 
the  year  166,  in  the  reign  nf  Budha  Gupta  in  Suraditm,  rmupivhrndiug  the  country 
between  ....  the  Kalindi  ur  Jamna  ami  the  Xarmada,  or  Nerbudda."  (p.  24S.) 
Prinsep  was  dearly  disposed  to  infer  that  the  temple  was  built,  prior  to  the  crcc- 
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ized  that  the  short  f"  is  brought  down  before,  and  the  long  Rafter,  the  consonant  to 
which  it  is  attached.  The  Budha  Gupta  inscription  at  Eran.  like  the  Skanda  Gupta 
writing  at  Kuhnon,  still  continues  to  use  the  old  form  of  the  long  vowel,  while  the 
Toramana  record  symbolizes  the  sound  by  a  character  similar  to  that  on  the  coin. 

The  short  vowel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  already  fully  subjected  to  the  modified 
mode  of  expression  in  the  Budha  Gupta  inscription. 

The  Gujarat  copper-plates  of  later  days  do  not,  however,  accept  these  new  forms, 
but  adhere  to  the  general  outline  of  the  ancient  superposed  vowel.1— E.T.] 


Figs.  13-15.  The  popular  name  for  these  rude  coins — of  silver  and 
of  copper — is,  according  to  Burnes,  in  Gujarat,  ‘Gadkia-ka  paisa’,  ‘  Ass- 
money,’  or  rather,  ‘  the  money  of  Gadkia,’  a  name  of  Vikramaditya, 
whose  father  Jayanta,  one  of  the  Gandharbas,  or  heavenly  choristers,  is 
reputed  to  have  been  cursed  by  Indra,  aud  converted  into  an  ass. 
Wilford,  in  his  Essay  ou  the  Era  of  Vikramaditya,  (‘As.  Bes.’,  ix. 
155)  endeavours  to  trace,  in  this  story,  the  Persian  fable  of  Bahram- 
Gor’s  amours  with  au  Indian  princess,  whence  were  descended  the 
Gardabkina  dynasty  of  "Western  India  (. gardalha  being  the  Sanskrit 
equivalent  for  gor,  ‘an  ass.’)  The  story  is  admitted  into  the  prophetic 
chapters  of  the  ‘Agai-Purana,’  and  is  supported  by  traditions  call  over  the  . 
country.  Bemains  of  the  palace  of  this  Yikrama  are  shewn  in  Gujarat, 
in  Ujjain,  and  even  at.  Benares!  The  Hindus  insist  that  this  Yikrama 
was  not  a  paramount  sovereign  of  Indio,  but  only  a  powerful  king  of  tbe 
western  provinces,  his  capital  being  Gambit  or  Cambay  :  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  princes  of  those  parts  were  tributary  to  Persia  from  a 
very  early  period.  Tile  veteran  antiquarian,  Wilford,  would  have  been 
delighted,  could  he  have  witnessed  the  confirmation  of  his  theories 
afforded  by  the  coins  before  us,  home  out  by  the  local  tradition  of 
a  people  now  unable  even  to  guess  at  the  nature  of  the  curious 


and  barbarous  marks  on 
could  possibly  have  disco 
Persian  model,  on  one  si 
other;  yet  stieh  is  indubil 
the  accumulation  of  lines  ; 
tortion  of  the  face  has  pi 
the  die-cutter  to  the  fori 
apparently  deceived  the  o 
with  a  deeply  projecting 
18)1  Should  this  tirc-al 
dynasty  in  Saurushtra,  we 
epoch  of  Yesdijim,  me  son 


but  a  professed  studio 
the  profile  of  a  face 
tual  Sassnniun  fire-alt; 


■r  of  coins 
after  the 


16,  will  prove.  Theilis- 
due  relief  being  given  by 


contents  himself 
y  dots,  (figs.  16- 
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should  ascend  the  throne  of  Miilava  (TJjjain)  753  years  after  the 
expiation  of  Ch&nakya,  or  a.d.  441. 

Pig.  17  is  one  of  several  very  curious  coins  in  Stacy’s  cabinet. 
The  obverse  shews  it  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  15  or  16,  the  ‘  Choulca- 
ddka’  of  Stacy;  while  the  Nagarf  inscription  of  the  reverse  is  at  onco 
perceived  to  agree  with  tho  second,  or  Gaur,  series  of  the  Kaiuiuj  coins. 
I  adverted  to  this  fact  before,  and  stated  that  it  seemed  to  point  to  tho 
paramount  influence  of  tho  Pain  fondly  of  Kmnmj  from  Gaur  in  Bengal 
to  Gujarat.  Tho  inscription  lias  the  lotto  •  •  ■  •  probably 

Sri  Sdrumta  or  Samara  rdla-deva. 

Pig.  18  is  a  moro  modem  variety  of  the.  ‘Ohoukudiikii,’  on  which 
the  fire-altar  is  replaced  by  Nagart  letters  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century.  Tho  reading  appears  ’ft  Sri  Ktmja  (?)  but  it  is  more 
probably  Sri  Mia,  for  wo  And  a  Kala-deva  in  tho  Gujarat 

list  towards  the  oloso  of  tho  eleventh  century,  whom  liVilford  would 
identify  with  Yfsalu-deva  of  Dililf. 

Pigs.  19,  20.  I  have  placed  these  two  novelties  from  Stacy’s 
cabinet  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Saurashtra  group,  because  wo  see 
in  them  tho  evident  remains  of  the  ‘fire-altar’  device  of  figs.  13,  15. 
The  body  of  tho  altar  only  is  removed  and  replaced  by  tho  Sanskrit 
vft  Sri ;  tlie  ojiposite  face  has  the  very  legible,  letters— fTflW  go  or  gt) 
Msas,  40  or  41.  Tho  explanation  of  i$|«f<piu  'Wilson’s  Dictionary  is — 
‘  tho  moon  (in  the  language  of  the  Vedas)’ ;  but  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  interpret  Sri  Ildisas  as  indicative  of  a  lunar  worship,  or  an  adoption 
of  a  lunar  motto,  in  contrast  with  the  solar  effigy  and  the  lire  emblems 
that  preceded  it.  vf)  Sri,  by  itself,  is  still  impressed  upon  the  Shall- 
’Alam  coin  of  Mtilwa,  which  is  denominated  from  this  circumstance  tho 
Srf-sahf  rupee.1  It  is  an  epithet  of  the  goddess  Lakshmi,  and  denotes 
pure  Hinduism  in  tho  reigning  dynasty. 

Ms,  taken  separately,  maybe,  a  contraction  of  Ilostiuupur  or  Hunst, 
the  place  of  coinage,  and  ^  J{0  may  be  ‘  Samvat  -10’  or  41,  the  year  of 
reign. 

Pigs.  21  and  22  should  rather  have  found  a  place  among  the  Pula 
coins  of  Kanauj ;  for  on  the  reverse  of  both,  sufficient  of  the  Gaur  alpha¬ 
betic  characters  are  seen  to  enable  us  to  till  up  the  whole  reading  as 

413)  ^  Sri  Ajaya-deva.  The  obverse  seems  to  be  a  rude  outline 
of  a  horso  or  a  bull. 

At  tho  foot  of  tbiR  plate  I  have  inserted  a  few  miscellaneous  coins, 
which  I  was  doubtful  where  to  place  with  propriety,  or  winch  have 
reached  mo  since  the  foregoing  plates  went,  to  press. 


1  Seo  vol. 


..-‘Useful  Tables, ’  p,  (is. 
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Eig.  23  is  in  Stacy’s  collection,  a  brass  coin  of  unique  appearance ; 
on  the  obverse,  a  seated  figure,  adorned  with  a  ‘glory’ ;  on  the  reverse, 
an  urn  containing  flowers ;  and,  across  the  field,  in  the  ancient  form  of 
Sanskrit,  cf  Mfb(  vagwpati :  around  the  margin,  on  both  sides,  is  a 
.garland  of  roses. 

Eig.  24  is  a  recent  accession  to  Stacy’s  collection;  on  one  side  ahull 
and  staff,  with  the  unknown  word  ^TrWcf;  on  the  other  side,  the 
peacock  of  Kumara  and  a  palm-tree  (?)  This  coin  is  evidently  allied  to 
those  found  by  Mr.  Spiers,  in  the  Allahabad  district,  and  figured 
in  pi.  viii. ;  two  of  them  are  here  re-engraved  as  being  more 
in  place.  Lieut.  Cunningham  has  a  duplicate  of  25,  with  a  fuller 
inscription  in  the  Allahabad  form  of  Nagari;  I  shall  take  a  future 
opportunity  of  engraving  it. 

Eig.  27  is  a  copper  coin  found  in  the  parcel  lately  received  from 
Karamat  ’All.  It  is  remarkable  for  containing  the  motto  of  the  Kajpfit 
series — ^  Sri  Samagra-  (or  Samanta-)-deva,  with  an  elephant 
instead  of  a  bull ;  while,  on  the  reverse,  the  rude  outline  of  a  horse 
without  a  rider  seems  encircled  by  a  Pehlvi  legend:  a  coin  nearly  similar 
was  engraved  in  the  plate  of  Bumes’  coins,  pi.  xi.  [ii.],  fig.  17,  p.  318 
of  vol.  ii.  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.' 

[The  connecting  bands  joining  the  obverse  and  reverse  of 
these  coins  in  the  engraving  seem  to  have  been  erroneously 
inserted,  The  ligatures  should  have  been  perpendicular,  instead 
of  horizontal.  Thus  the  obverse  halves  of  the  two  coins  resolve 
themselves  into  a  single  piece  of  Eutlugh  (p.  37),  while  the 
remaining  reverses  represent  the  two  surfaces  of  a  coin  of 


Eig.  28,  from  the  same  source  as  the  last,  is  also  nearly  a  duplicate 
of  fig.  14  of  the  above  plate,  except  that  it  has  the  sinha,  ‘lion,’  for 
reverse,  instead  of  the  horse;  the  letters  correspond  exactly,  but, 
though  individually  distinct  enough,  I  can  make  nothing  of  the 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ‘  SECOND  MEMOIR  ON  THE  ANCIENT  COINS 
FOUND  AT  BEGKRAM,  IN  THE  KOHISTAN  OF  KABUL.  By  C. 

Masson.’  (Jan.,  1836.) 

I  had  the  pleasure  last  year  to  submit  a  Memoir  [soep.  80]  on  tho  coins  discovered  at 
Beghr&m,  and  now  beg  to  offer  a  second,  containing  tho  results  of  my  collection  of  tho 
present  year  from  tho  same  place :  tho  observations  which  thoso  coins  suggest  I  shall 
preface  by  a  few  remarks,  tending  to  illustrate  tlio  locality  of  tho  spot  wharo  thoy  aro 
found,  ns  well  ob  somo  other  points  connected  with  it. 

I  shall  also  submit,  in  this  Memoir,  tho  rosults  of  discoveries  in  othor  places,  mado 
during  the  year,  so  far  as  thoy  rotor  to  numismatology ;  in  tho  hope  of  contributing 
to  tho  farther  elucidation  of  "the  history  of  tho  countries  from  which  I  writo. 

The  dasht  or  ‘  plain’  of  Boghrhm  bears  N.  15  E.  from  tho  modern  city  of  Khbul, 
distant  by  computation  eighteen  ordinary  kos\  and  as  tho  lino  of  road  has  few 
sinuosities  or  deflections,  the  direct  distance  may  probably  bo  about  twenty-five 
British  miles.  It  is  situated  -at  the  south-east  point  of  tho  level  country  of  the 
Kohistkn,  in  an  angle  formed  by  tho  approach  of  a  lofty  and  extensive  mountain 
range,  radiating  from  the  superior  line  of  tho  Caucasus  on  tho  one  side,  and  by  tho 
inferior  range  of  tho  SiiihKohontho  othor.  The  former  range  separates  tho  Kohist&n 
from  the  populous  valley  of  Nijrow;  and  tho  latter,  commencing  about  fiftoon  miles 
east  of  Kabul,  gradually  sinks  into  tho  plain  of  Bcghrhm.  East  of  tho  Silk  ICoh  is 
a  hilly,  not  mountainous,  tract,  called  Koh  Safi,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  tho 
extensive  valloys  of  Taghow.  Through  tho  open  space,  extending  from  west  to  east, 
between  these  two  hill  ranges,  flows  tho  river  formed  by  tho  junction  of  tho  streams 
of  Ghorband  and  Panjshir,  which  forms  tho  northern  boundary  of  tho  site  of 
Begliram.  Through  this  space  also  wonds  tho  high  road  from  tho  Kohisthn  to 
Nijrow,  Taghow,  Laghmhn,  and  Jalhlhb&d.  Tho  dasht  of  Bughrfun  is  comprised  in 
an  extensive  district  of  tho  Kokisthu  called  Khwhjuh  Keddri;  to  tho  north,  tho  plain 
has  an  abrupt  descent  into  tho  cultivated  lands  and  pastures  of  tho  BaltCi  Khel  and 
Karindat  Kk£m  Khel  families,  which  at  tho  north-western  point  interpose  botwoon 
it  and  the  river  for  tho  extent  of,  perhaps,  a  mile,  or  until  tho  river  leaves  tho  base  of  a 
singular  eminence  called  Abdullah  Burj,  which,  from  tho  vast  mounds  on  its  summit, 
was  undoubtedly  an  appurtenance  of  tho  ancient  city.  East  of  this  eminence,  another 
small  space  of  cultivated  lands,  with  two  or  three  castles,  called  Kiirhhiclu,  interposes, 
between  a  curvature  in  the  direction  of  the  abrupt  boundary  of  tho  dasht,  and  tho 
direct  course  of  the  river;  east  of  Khrhhichi  rises  a  low  detached  hill,  called  Koh 
Bachuh,  winch  has  an  extent  eastward  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  intruding  for  that 
distance  between  the  level  dasht  and  tho  river ;  at  tho  eastern  extremity  of  Koh 
Bachah  is  one  of  those  remarkable  structures  we  call  Topes.  Parallel  to  Koh  Bachali, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  arc  tho  castles  and  cultivated  lands  culled  Muham¬ 
mad  Rfikhi,  and,  beyond  them,  a  sterile  sandy  tractf  radually  ascending  to  a  celebrated 
hill  and  aidrat,  named  Khwiijah  Roig  Rawiiu,  and  thence  to  tho  superior  hill  range 
before  mentioned;  east  of  Koh  Bachah,  tho  lovcl  plain  extends  for  about  a  mile, 
until  the  same  character  of  abrupt  termination  sinks  it  into  tho  low  lands  of  Jdlghar, 
where  we  find  numerous  castles,  much  cultivated  land,  and,  ns  tho  namo  JAlgliar 
implies,  a  large  extent  of  shaman  or  ‘pasture.’  Tho  lauds  of  Julghar,  to  the  east, 
from  the  boundary  of  the  dasht  of  Beghrhm ;  to  the  south,  its  boundary  may  be  con- 
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desolate  and  unproductive,  bocame  fertile  nnd  full  of  gardens.  Tlio  lands  thus  re¬ 
stored  to  cultivation,  tlio  conqueror  apportioned  among  sundry  of  bis  followers.  The 
canal  of  Mahiglr  exists  at  this  day,  with  the  same  name  it  received  in  the  time  of 
Timdr.  A  considerable  village,  about  one  mile  west  of  Bcgkr&m,  has  a  similar 
appellation.  This  canal,  derived  from  tho  rivor  of  Gkorband,  at  tlio  point  where  it 
issues  from  the  hills  into  the  level  country,  irrigates  tho  lands  of  B&y&u  and  Mahigir, 
and  has  a  course  of  about  ten  miles.  Had  tho  city  of  Bcgkr&m  then  oxistod,  those 
lands  immediately  to  tho  west  of  it  would  not  have  boon  waste  and  neglected,  neither 
would  Timtir  have  found  it  necessary  to  out  his  canal,  as  tho  city  wlion  oxisting  must 
liavo  been  supplied  with  wntor  from  tho  same  eourco— that  is,  from  tho  rivor  of 
Gkorband ;  and  from  tho  same  point— that  is,  at  its  exit  from  tho  hills  into  tho  lovol 
country;  and  tho  canals  supplying  tho  city  must  hnvoboon  directed  through  thoso 
very  lands  of  B&y&u  and  Mahigir,  which  Timdr  found  waste  and  dosolato.  Tho 
courses  of  tho  anciont  cauals  of  Boglir&m  are  now  very  evident,  from  tho  parallel 
lines  of  embankmonts  still  to  bo  traced.  Tho  site  of  Bcgkr&m  has,  to  tho  north,  the 
river  formed  by  tho  junction  of  tho  Gkorband  and  Panjskir  streams ;  and  to  tho 
south,  the  rivor  of  Kok  Dam&n ;  but  neither  of  those  rivers  nro  applicable  to  tho 
irrigation  of  tho  circumjacent  soil,  tho  former  flowing  in  low  lands,  porkaps  one 
hundred  and  fifty  foot  bolow  tho  lovol  of  tho  plain,  and  tho  latter  scantily  furnished 
with  water  flowing  in  a  sunken  bed.  It  nmy  bo  further  noted,  with  reference  to 
Timfir’s  colonization  of  Mahigir,  that  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  district  of  Khw&jak 
Keddri,  while  forgetful  as  to  whom  tkoir  forefathers  owed  tlicir  sottlomont  in  this 
country,  acknowledge  their  Turk!  doscont,  and  nlouo,  of  all  tho  inhabitants  of  tho 
Kohist&n,  speak  the  Turk!  language.  Wo  might  expect  to  dotoct  a  notico  of 
Begkr&m  in  tho  Arabian  rocords  of  tho  oarly  Khnlifs,  in  tho  histories  of  tho  GhaznnvS 
emperors,  nnd  in  those  of  Gcngkiz  Kk&n. 

That  Bogkr&m  was  once  a  capital  city,  is  ovidoncod  by  its  Topo,  a  sepulchral 
monument  of  departed  royalty ;  while  a  second,  situated  in  Topo  Dnrali,  about  nine 
miles  west,  may  probably  bo  referred  to  it,  as  may  perhaps  a  third  found  at  ’Alisahi, 
at  tho  gorge  of  tho  valley  of  Nijrow,  distant  about  twelve  miles  east,  Tho  appella¬ 
tion  Bcgkr&m  must  also  bo  considorod  indicative  of  tho  pro-cminonco  of  the  city  it 
characterizes;  undoubtedly  signifying  the  chief  city  or  metropolis.  About  throo 
miles  east  of  K&bul,  wo  havo  a  village  and  oxtonsivo  posture  retaining  this  name, 
which  indicates  tho  site  of  the  capital  in  which  Kadphiscs  and  his  lineage  ruled,  and 
whose  topes  wo  behold  on  tho  skirts  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  Near  Jalftlabad,  a  spot 
called  Beghr&m,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  tho  present  town,  denotes  tho  site 
of  the  ancient  Nysa ;  or,  if  the  position  of  that  city  admit  of  controversy,  of  Nngara, 
its  successor  in  rank  and  consequence.  Near  Peshfiwor  wo  havo  a  spot  called 
Begkr&m,  pointing  out  the  site  of  tho  original  city;  and  that  this  epithet  of  eminence 
and  distinction  was  continued,  up  to  a  recent  date,  to  tho  city  of  Peskhwar,  wo  learn 
from  B&ber  and  Abd-’l-Fozl. 

We  havo  indications  in  the  Kokist&n  of  Kabul  of  two  other  anciont  cities,  which 
were  undoubtedly  considerable  ones,  but  which  wo  cannot  supposo  to  havo  rivalled 
Begkr&m  in  extent  or  importance.  Tho  principal  of  thoso  is  found  in  Pcrwan,  about 
eight  miles  N.,  nineteen  W.,  of  Beghrhm,  and  consoquontly  that  distanco  nearer  to 
tho  grand  range  of  Caucasus,  under  whoso  inforior  hills  it  is  in  fact  situated.  Tho 
second  is  found  at  Korahtass,  a  little  oast  of  tho  famed  hill;  and  ZSftrat  Khw&jak, 
Raig  Rawan,  distant  from  Boghr&m  about  six  milcB  N.,  forty-eight  E.  There  are 
also  many  other  spots  in  various  parts  of  tho  Koliist&u  which  exhibit  sufficient  evi¬ 
dences  of  then-  anciont  population  and  importance ;  but  those  must  ho  considorod  to 
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have  been  towns,  not  cities.  In  tbe  valley  of  Panjsbir  we  have  more  considerable 
indications,  and  we  are  enabled  to  identify  three  very  extensive  sites  of  ancient  cities; 
but  which,  from  the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  limited  extent  of  its  resources, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  flourished  at  the  same  epoch.  In  the  Koh  DamSn  of 
KAhul,  or  the  country  intervening  between  that  city  and  the  Kohisthn,  we  discover 
two  very  important  sites,  which  unquestionably  refer  to  once  capital  cities ;  both  occur 
in  a  direct  line  from  Beghrhm  to  Khbnl,  under  the  low  hill  ranges  which  bound  Koh 
Daman  to  the  east,  and  contiguously  also  east  to  the  river  of  Koh  Dam&n;  tbe  first 
commences  about  eight  miles  from  Bcghrhm,  and  is  known  by  tbe  name  of  Tartrung- 
Zar ;  the  second  is  about  the  same  distance  farther  on,  and  has  no  particular  name, 
but  is  east  of  the  seignorial  castles  of  Luchfr  KhSrn  and  tbe  village  of  Korinder ;  at 
this  site  we  find  a  topo,  an  indubitable  evidence  of  royalty ;  and  connected  with  it  is  a 
stupendous  artificial  mound  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  constructed  with  elaborate 
care :  the  base  appears  originally  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  magnificent  trenc^, 
supplied  by  the  stream  with  water.  Here,  no  doubt,  was  some  important  structure,  a 
palace  or  citadel.  At  this  day  the  summit  is  crowned  with  dilapidated  mud  walls  of 
modern  construction,  and  the  spot  is  known  by  tbe  name  of  Killah  Bhjput.  In  the 
district  of  Ghorband,  west  of  the  great  hill  range,  which,  radiating  from  the  Hindu 
Kosh,  or  Caucasus,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Koh  Dambn,  we  have  very  many 
important  vestiges  of  antiquity,  both  in  the  principal  valley  and  in  its  dependencies, 
particularly  in  one  of  them  named  Fendfikisthn ;  we  have  reasons  to  believe  that 
coins  are  found  there  in  considerable  numbers,  and  that  there  are  some  interesting 
mounds ;  but  as  we  have  not  seen  this  spot,  we  refrain  from  speculating  upon  its 
character. 

We  have  thus  enumerated  the  principal  ancient  sites  bf  cities  in  Koh  Damkn  and 
Kohisthn,  both  as  shewing  the  former  importance  and  illustrating  the  capabilities  of 

these  fine  countries,  and  as  exhibiting  the  fluctuations,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  seat  of 

royalty  in  them.  Beghrhm,  Perwhn,  Tartrung-Zar,  and  Killah  Rhjput  have  no 
doubt  in  succession  been  the  abodes  of  sovereigns,  as  have  most  probably  Panjshir 
and  Korakiths.  Our  minuteness  may  moreover  be  excused,  because  in  this  part  of 
the  country  we  expect  to  detect  the  site  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  or  Ad  ealeem 
Caucasi.  It  may  he  remarked,  with  reference  to  the  sites  of  Beghrhm  and  Perwun, 
that  the  former  is  called  by  the  Hindis  of  the  country  ‘  Bakrfim,’  and  is  asserted  by 
them  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Khja  Bal;  the  latter  they  call  Milwhn,  and  assert 
to  have  been  the  capital  of  Raja  Milwhn.  Milwhn  may  be  a  Hindi  appellation,  but 
it  has  been  also  assumed  by  Muhammadans . 

It  had  been  my  intention  this  year  to  have  secured  every  coin  of  every  description 
that  should  he  picked  up  from  the  dasht  of  Beghrta,  and  this  purpose  would  probably 
have  been  effected,  had  I  not  been  compelled  to  be  absent  at  PaMlSbid.  A  young 
man  was  however  despatched  thither,  with  recommendatory  letters  to  my  friends  in 
the  Kohisthn,  and  to  him  was  confided  the  collection  of  all  he  might  be  able  to 
procure.  On  my  eventually  reaching  Khbul,  the  young  man  joined  with  1320  coins, 
from  the  appearance  of  which  it  was  evident  he  had  selected,  and  not,  as  ordered, 
taken  all  that  were  offered.  It  also  appeared,  that  in  consequence  of  the  distracted 
political  state  of  the  Kohistfin  in  the  spring,  tho  Afghan  pastoral  families  had  not  as 
usual  visited  the  plains  of  Beghrhm  at  an  early  season.  In  the  autumn,  moreover, 
from  apprehensions  of  a  rising  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  Afghans  sent  their 
flocks  to  the  Safi  hills,  tho  persons  tending  which  are  the  principal  finders  of  these 
coins.  Under  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  I  twice  repaired  to  Beghrhm,  and  at 
various  intervals  despatched  my  young  men,  and  the  total  result  of  our  collection  this 
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year  -was  five  silver  and  1900  copper  coins.  Tliese  arc,  of  course,  generally  of  the  same 
description  and  types  as  those  previously  referred  to  (p.  80)  .  .  .  My  stay  at  Jalhlh- 
bkd  was,  during  the  season  of  the  year,  unfavourable  for  the  collection  of  coins ;  yet, 
independently  of  those  extracted  from  topes,  were  procured  248  copper  coins,  among 
which  two  or  three  are  novel  ones,  to  be  noted  in  their  place. 

Subsequent  to  my  arrival  in  Khbul,  I  purchased  in  the  bhzkr  thoro,  six  gold,  176 
silver,  and  142  copper  coins :  some  of  these  are  important  ones.  I  had  also  the 
fortune  to  secure  a  largo  pared  of  silvor  Hadrians,  a  deposit  discovered  in  tho 
Hazkrehjht:  among  these  aro  coins  of  a  typo  likely  to  oxcito  somo  interest,  .  .  . 

The  coins  of  Eucratidos  I.,  so  numerously  found  at  Boghrftm,  aro  not  to  bo  dis¬ 
covered  at  Jalfdkbhd  any  moro  than  thoso  of  Apolludotus  and  Munandur,  considering 
always  a  single  spocimon  no  evidence  that  coins  of  that  species  were  once  current 
there,  but  rather  that  they  wore  not.  ... 

It  may  be  noted  that  thoso  two  coins  of  Dometrius,  tho  only  ones,  wo  believe, 
tfitherto  discovered,1  have  boon  elicited  at  Bukh&rh.  Among  tho  coins  obtained  by 
M.  Honigberger  at  BukhluA,  and  which  ho  thought  worthy  of  enumeration,  probably 
as  being  both  Greek  and  silver  ones,  aro  transcribed  in  his  memorandum, 

1  Ynsiloos  Antiochu. 
l’Yasilcos  Dimitriu. 

1  Yasilcos  Megalu  Hiokruksu. 

3  Yasiloos  Euthidimu. 

5  Eucratidos. 

I  have  mentioned  tho  discovery  of  a  parcel  of  Bactrinn  drachmas  and  homi- 
drachmas  in  tho  Hazfahjfrt,  which  wo  purchased  from  a  Hindi  at  Chnrrak&r,  who 
some  three  years  since  roceifod  them  from  a  Ilazfirah.  .1  linvo  not  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  spot,  or  under  what  circumstances  thoso  coins  were  found.  Tho  pared, 
120  in  number,  comprised  sovon  quadrangular  silver  coins  of  Apollodotus,  108  silvor 
coins  of  Menander,  and  five  silver  coins  of  Antimaclms.  The  day  preceding  that  on 
which  this  pared  of  coins  came  into  my  possession,  I  received  from  tho  dushts  of 
Beghrum,  a  silver  coin  of  tho  last-named  prince,  Antimaclnia.  Tho  beauty  of  the 
coins  of  Antimachus,  tho  cxoollcnco  of  their  execution  and  designs,  with  the  purity  of 
the  Greok  characters  of  tho  legend,  allow  us  not  to  place  this  prince  subsequent  to 
Eucratides,  whoso  coins  in  thoso  particulars  they  surpass.  Among  5000  or  moro 
copper  coins,  procured  from  the  dusht  of  .Beghrum,  wo  have  not  discovered  one  of 
Antimachus ;  and  tho  detection  of  a  single  silvor  coin  docs  not  seem  to  afford  evidence 
that  ho  ruled  there,  when  the  abscnco  of  his  copper  coins  seemed  to  prove  that  ho 
did  not. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  'THIRD  MEMOIR  ON  THE  ANCIENT  COINS 
DISCOYERED  AT  THE  SITE  CALLED  BEGIIRAM,  IN  THE 
KOHISTAN  OF  KABUL.  By  C.  Masson.1 

Two  notices  on  tho  site  of  Bcglirfim,  and  of  tho  nature  of  the  coins  found  at  it, 
have  already  beon  given.  Tho  collection  of  its  antiquo  treasures  having  been  con¬ 
tinued  for  throe  successive  seasons,  tho  results  may  lie  worthy  of  bring  presented  in 
one  view,  both  for  exhibiting  tho  exact  stato  of  discovery  up  to  this  time,  and  for 


1  There  is 
I.P. 


beautiful  little  Demetrius  in  tho  Yontura  collection;  sec,  vol.  iv. — 
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collection  of  many  years  might,— a  statement  is  therefore  annexed  of  tho  numbers 
in  which  the  several  descriptions  of  coins  found  at  Beghram  have,  during  three  years, 
been  obtained; -and  if  it  ho  Been  that  they  are  found  annually  in  duo  numerical  pro¬ 
portion,  it  may  he  of  service  in  our  speculations,  assisted  by  tho  coins  themselves. 
Indeed,  of  the  recorded  kings  of  Bactria,  tho  coins  arc  found  in  just  the  numbers  wo 
might  expect,  and  confirm  what  wo  know  as  to  the  length  of  then-  reigns;  and  in 
somo  other  instances  of  unrecorded  princes,  their  coins  and  the  froqncncy  or  rarity  of 
their  occurrence  corroborate  tho  conjectures  as  to  tho  extent  of  their  reigns,  which 
other  accidental  discoveries  seem  to  authoriso. 

Tho  coins  of  Bcghrhm  fortunately  admit  of  ready  classification,  and  may  bo  re¬ 
duced  to  fivo  grand -classes— I.  Grook-Baetrian ;  If..  Indo-Scythic  or  Mithraic; 
III.  Ancient  Persian,  whether  Parthian  or  Sassanian;  IY.  IXiudfi  or  Brfdmmnical ; 
V.  Kufic  or  Muhammadan.  Tho  last  claBS  may  chronologically  ho  entitled  to  stand 
before  its  predecessor,  tho  Brfilmumicol  one. 


ENUMEKATION  0] 

Greek  Syro-Metrim. 


Euthydemus  . 
Apollodotus..,, 
Menander  .... 


Xeeorded  Greek  Xaetrian. 


Agathodes  . 

A~nt.il  fllfiflfiR . 

Eraaios  tlie  Elder . 

Ermaios  the  Younger  (i)  . 

Ermaios  . 

Dika  (?)  . 

Lion  and  Elephant  coins  . 

Chaitya  Symbol  coins  . 

Unadpherros  . 

JBAE1A6V0  BAOIAElllN  OUITHP  MErAO  . 

Analogous  coins,  fig.  10d  to  fig.  106 . 

_  Ditto  fig.  107  to  fig.  110 . 

*  Ditto  fig.  Ill  . 

Ermaios  of  Nysa,  and  his  family  . . 

Archelius . 

Diomedos  . 

Ipalirisus  . 

Antimachus . . . 

Adelphortos.  (Spalyrlus,  J.P.)  . 


1833, 

1835. 


107 


13 

13 


11 

20 

257 

20 

278 

1 


1  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  none  of  tho  coins  of  Azos,  which  wore 
so  numerous  in  the  Yentura  collection  from  the  Panjfrb,  should  have  boon  mot  with  at 
Beghrhm,— J.P. 
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Indo-Seythic  or  MUhraie. 

Kadphises  ...; . 

Xanorkos . 

Kanerki  family  . .... 

Series  3.  Obverse,  figure  seated  in  native  fashion  . 

Series  4.  ‘  Couch-lounger,’  one  foot  up  . 

Series  5.  ‘Elephant-rider’  . 

Series  6.  Reverse,  bull  and  priest :  Okro . 

Series  7-  Yery  rude — reverse,  female  -with  cornucopia 

Parthian  (?)  and  Sassanim. 

As  fig.  1  to  fig.  6.1  1  Small,  head  and  fire-altar:  1 
As  fig.  44  to  fig.  51.  /  and  large,  of  all  types,  f 
Kufic  and  Brahmanical . . 


1835. 
,  62 

?! 


161  f  \  278 
122  (  ”  j  171 


of  the  Arsacidae,  or  one  coin  that  tve  dare 
Coins  -with  the  Sassaniau  symbols  on  the 
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XII.— NEW  YAEIETIES  OF  BACTEIAN  COINS, 
ENGEAYED  AS  El.  XXVIIL,  FEOM  MASSON’S 
DEAWINGS  AND  OTHEE  S0UECE8. 

(SEPTEMBER,  1880.) 


Instead  of  pursuing  Masson’s  recapitulation  of  all  tlie 
coins  'hitherto  found  by  himself  at  Beghram,  we  have 
preferred  selecting  those  only  which  were  new  in  name 
or  type,  for  illustration ;  on  the  present  occasion  confining 
ourselves  to  those  hearing  Greek  inscriptions  of  the 
earlier  class,  and  leaving  the  Mithraic,  of  which  our 
author  produces  some  highly  interesting  novelties,  for  a 
subsequent  plate. 

Eig.  1.  A  silver  coin  of  Arelielius,  similar  in  diameter  to  tlie 
coins  of  Menander  and  Apollodotus.1 

Obyeese. — Bust  of  king ;  head  bound  with  fillet  or  diadem ;  legend 
BASIAEffiS  (Sikh)  IOT  NIKH*OPOT  APXEAIOT.  [APXEBIOT.] 

Beveese. — Jupiter  Tonans,  seated,  holding-  sceptre  in  left  hand. 
Compound  monogram:  legend  in  tlie  Baotro-Pohlvi  character.  The 
name  iB  faint  in  the  drawing-,  but  is  read  with  confidence  by  Masson 
from  the  coin  itself.  It  may  be  read  Jllakiyo  (or  jo) ;  but  if  the 
second  and  third  letters  can  he  made  Icali,  the  word  will  repre*ent 
very  tolerably  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  name,  A'lcaliyo.  The 
equivalent  for  Nacij^opou  iB  an  oljj.  acquaintance,  Ajalado;  but  the 
middle  letter  is  altered  in  form.  Tho  remaining  epithet  which 

I  have  supposed  to  be  represented  in  the  Greek  hy  Sixatov,  is, 'in  tact, 
found  standing  for  this  title,  ‘tho  just,’  [Dhamikasa]  in  a  coin  of 


1  Col.  Stacy  -writes,  while  wo 
another  namo  to  this  - 


ng  this  proof,  that  ho  lias  just  added 
group,  BAXIAEflS  NIKAT0P02  AMTNT.  .  .  .  hut  of  this  we 
day  or  two :  it  is  too  lato  for  the  present  plate. 


from  masson’s  drawings,  etc. 
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the  Ventura  collection,  figured  as  Wo.  9,  of  pi.  xxi.  [xv.]  vol.  iv.  A 
more  perfect  and  legible  specimen  mil  be  noticed  below  in  Masson’s 
series  (fig.  6),  in  which,  thes  econd  syllabic  letter,  mi,  decides  the 
identity ;  but  the  initial  is  more  like  n ;  and  the  penultimate  is  9  a, 
instead  of  'll  h ;  but  as  the  vowel  a,  according  to  our  former  observa¬ 
tion,  never  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  it  should  probably  be 
read  A  d,  and  we  should  thus  have  additional  evidence  of  'll  being  the 
same  letter  affected  with  some  vowel-mark. 

Masson  remarks  on  this  coin :  ‘  This  silver  drachma 
is  an  unique  specimen  found  at  Beghram  in  1835.  It 
is  evident  that  king  Archelius  must  stand  high  in  the 
list,  hut  there  is  difficulty  in  locating  his  empire :  if  it 
he  extended  to  Beghram,  why  do  we  not  meet  with  his 
copper  coins  ?  ’ 

The  same  epithet,  as  Masson  points  out,  may  he 
observed  on  one  of  the  Azos  group  of  coins  having  the 
‘  horseman’  obverse  (fig.  22)  of  pi.  xvii.  In  our  coin  the 
legend  was  indistinct  at  the  top,  hut  in  his  drawing  it  is 
clearly  Ta’)  Triu  Wau- 

In  this  the  thirteenth  letter  should  probably  he  ~p, 
unless  by  some  rule  of  orthography  the  epithet  ‘just’  i.s 
combined  by  a  permutation  of  its  final,  and  duplicated 
with  the  commencing  consonant  of  the  following  word, 
which  may  be  recognised  without  difficulty  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  jasya^oo,  ‘  the  great.’  We  are  indebted  to 
Masson  for  the  restoration  of  the  inscription,  which  we 
have  introduced  in  this  place,  because  no  other  oppor¬ 
tunity  may  occur  of  noticing  this  Azos  coin. 

Pig.  2.  A  silver  drachma  of  Antilakides,  discovered  by  Masson  in 
1835. 

Obv. — Head  of  the  monarch,  with  the  peculiar  hat  or  helmet  com¬ 
mon  on  coins  of  Eucratides,  Ehiloxenus,  Menander,  etc.,  but  rather 
flatter :  mustaehios  on  the  upper  lip  (?) ;  legend — as  in  the  copper 
coins  of  the  same  prince — basiaeos  nikh$opot  antiaakiaot.  • 

23 
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Bev. — Jupiter  seated,  holding  a  small  ‘  "Victory’  in  his  right  hand: 
in  his  left  a  sceptre  or  trident :  monogram  compounded  of  the  Greek 
letters  P  and  k  :  native  legend — ■  •  •  •  'TUT^i  •  9  •  •  •  ■  PUri  •  X\j — as  on  the 
copper  coins. 

Dr.  Swiney  possesses  in  the  collection  lately  purchased 
by  him  from  Karamat  ’All  a  duplicate  of  this  coin,  which 
shews  the  completed  Pehlvi  legend  to  agree  with  that 
given  in  my  former  notice.  The  device  on  the  reverse 
of  the  square  copper  pieces  of  this  prince — two  beehives 
and  palm  branches,  denoting,  as  Masson  conjectures, 
Plenty  and  Peace — has  been  met  with  on  a  similar  coin 
of  Eucratides ;  in  whose  near  association,  therefore,  it  is 
probable  the  unknown  Antilakides  should  be  classed. 

Fig.  3.  An  unique  coin  of  Diomedes,  found  by  Masson  in  1834, 
and  described  by  him  in  vol.  v.,  1  Jour.  As.  Soe.  Deng.’,  p.  24.  In  the 
memoir  now  before  us  ho  applies  our  system  to  tho  reading  of  the 
native  name,  which  he  makes  out  'PJwa!)  ajmnido,  and  argues  thence 
that  the  Sanskrit  equivalent  for  Diomod  may  bo  Aja-medbu,  a  prince 
of  the  lunar  race,  who  reigned  at  Kanya-kubja.  ‘This  remark,’  ho 
writes,  ‘is  elicited  from  an  observation  in  Mill’s  historical  note  on  tho 
Allahabad  pillar  (‘  Jour.  A-s.  Soe.  Bong.’,  July,  1 834),  that  the  Chronicles 
of  Marwar  repreBont  Nayana  Pal  as  having  conquered  Kanauj  in  tho 
year  470  a.d.  from  king  Aji-pilla,  a  descendant  of  Aja-medlia.  Wo 
here  find  a  dynasty  bearing  tho  common  name,  of  Aja  (identical  with 
the  Greek  Azos),  and  suspected  by  Tod  to  havo  boon  of  Soythic  origin.’ 

We  may  remark,  however,  iu  opposition  to  this  in¬ 
genious  conjecture,  that  the  Sanskrit  name  Aja  is  hut  a 
corruption  of  Ajaya,  ‘the  unconquered,’  and  therefore 
might  more  appropriately  represent  the  Greek  cmxijros 
than  Azos,  which  latter  I  have,  indeed,  elsewhere  con¬ 
jectured  might  he  found  in  tho  Tavana-aso  of  Hindu 
tradition.1  Moreover,  the  first  letter  of  tho  present  legend 

1  In  the  Kashmir  list  of  tho  ‘  Knja-tarangmi,’  there  is  a  prince  named  J,ra,  (tran¬ 
scribed  Jj  in  the  Persian  of  tho  ‘  Ayin-i  Althnri’),  whoso  date  by  Wilson  is  100  n.c., 
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may  probably  be  1,  which  would  give  the  reading  'p'uoja'i 
daya-midor  in  exact  accordance,  as  to  pronunciation,  with 
the  Greek. 


Fig.  4  is  taken  from  a  towing  by  M.  Court,  who  has  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  finding  a  new  type  of  this  curious  copper  coin,  the  reverse  of 
which  usually  presents  the  figure  of  a  naked  horse.  (See  ‘  Jour.  As. 
Soe.  Beng.’,  vol.  iv.,  p.  343). 

The  present  reverse  exhibits  the  prince  holding  an  olive-branch  and 
spear,  implying  peace  or  war,  in  either  hand.  From  the  collation  of 
many  specimens  of  the  ‘horse’  variety,  and  one  small  one  like  the  above, 
Masson  makes  out  the  full  inscription  to  be  basiaeus  BA2IAET2  aiiait 
the  h  apparent  at  the  commencement  of  the  lower  line  being  the 
missing  2  of  the  word  BA2IAET2.  This  reading  is  confirmed  by  more 
than  a  dozen  examples,  hut  still  it  leaves  us  with  a  most  unpronounce¬ 
able  appellation.  It  may  possibly  be  only  a  preservation  of  the  epithet 
aikaiot.  In  Masson’s  small  coin  the  monogram  m  appears  to  be  the 
triple  blade  of  a  trident  reversed,  which  the  figure  is  holding. 

Fig.  5 — an  unique— is  also  extracted  from  Court’s  collection.  It 
assimilates  with  the  numerous  class  of  Azos  coins  having  on  the 
obverse  a  horseman  with  extended  arm.  The  inscription  has  much  the 
appearance  of  Pohlvi,  but  this  may  proceed  from  the  indistinctness  of 
the  Greek  letters.  The  monogram  is  very  peculiar  and  curious,  fiom 
the  circumstance  of  its  constant  occurrence  on  the  degenerate  gold  coins 
of  the  Kadphises  group. 

The  reverse  is  quite  in  the  Boman  taste.  Two  soldiers  seem  to  be 
crowning  their  successful  chief,  who  rests  on  a  kind  of  dub.  The 
name  in  the  legend  below  is,  happily,  most  distinct,  FT  ;  the 
fourth  letter  is  doubtful,  but  if  read  H\  tho  combination  may  be  hesitat¬ 
ingly  transcribed  Yatilariko. 

Of  fig.  6  three  examples  are  known ;  one  in  the  Ventura  collection 
was  depicted  in  pi.  [xv.]  It  was  copied  hastily,  and  I  have  now  reason 
to  think  I  must  have  omitted  a  letter,  having  then  engraved  the  name 
aaea$opot.  The  two  new  drawings,  one  by  Court,  the  other  by  Masson, 
(both  agreeing  perfectly)  fiom  which  the  present  engraving  has  been 
taken,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  correct  reading  being  snAATFior  [2iiatpi02] 
aikaiot  aaeasot  tot  BA2IAEA2,  ‘  Spalyrius  the  just,  brother  of  the 
king.’  The  first  letter  may  possibly  Jbe  an  E,  or  it  may  be  superfluous, 


but  -when  corrected  for  the  epoch  of  Asoka,  about  a.d.  180.  He,  too,  ma 
our  Azos  family  j— but  if  tvo  go  by  resemblance  of  name  only,  rce  shall 
lay  hands  on  the  great  Asoka  himself  as  the  founder  of  the  line ! 
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and  the  name  he  read  Palyris,  hut  the  r  on  the  right  hand  of  the  coin 
is  too  distinct  to  permit  Masson’s  reading  of  the  name,  aaea^optot,  or 
my  former  reading,  basiaeus  nikatopos  aaeasoptot.  It  is  a  very 
curious  circumstance  that  the  prerogative  of  coining  should  thus  have 
been  delegated  to  a  brother,  and  we  have,  unfortunately,  no  further 
means  of  ascertaining  who  this  indulgent  sovereign  may  have  been, 
further  than  he  probably  belonged  to  the  numerous  dynasty  of  Azos 
and  the  ‘  groat  Icing.’ 

On  the  roverso,  we  have  either  Hercules  with  his  club,  or  more 
probably,  from  the  attitude,  a  musician  playing  on  a  kind  of  guitar. 
The  Pahlvf  is  very  distinct  on  throe  sides;  and,  in  conformity  with  tho 
Greek  on  their  parallels,  tho  word  for  ‘king’  is  wanting.  It  would 
doubtless  have  been  found  in  tho  lower  compartment.  Tho  remainder, 
borrowing  two  first  letters  from  Masson,  reads  'Pu'"l(Mh'P9d£  Tlhril 
(H9)-  All  that  can  be  certainly  extracted  hence  is  that  P9l;t,  as  before 
noticed,  is  equivalent  to  aikaiot.  The  name  is  unintelligible,  and  the 
word  for  brother,  idafanpo,  approaches  to  no  fraternal  etymon  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  unless  the  first  letter  ho  A  d,  with  a  vowel- 
mark,  which  would  express  something  like  tho  Greek  itself,  ddphanno ! 
[SpalMra  Putrasa  Dhamiasa  Spalagadamasa.] 

Pig.  7.  Hero  again  ora’  author’s  labours  of  1835  have  enabled  him 
to  deal-  up  oue  of  our  doubtful  names  (pi.  xv,,  fig.  9,)  and  to  correct  his 
own  reading  of  last  year,  (see  ‘J.A.S.B.’,  vol.  v.,  p.  25)  where  ho  supposed 
it  to  he  nAAHPKor.  Prom  tho  native  legend  I  had  supposed  the  word 
might  he  read  ulidkou.  Tho  real  name  and  title  is  now  nntdo  out  from 
six  very  distinct  samples  sent  to  Masson  from  Mimderaur  of  Lughnuin 
which  were  in  excellent  preservation,  having  still  upon  them  the  lime 
cement  which  had  boon  used  in  depositing  thorn  in  somo  -tomb.  It  rims 
thus ;  badasuin  badaeUi:  mstaadt  iiiaaipicot,  a  nrano  which  be¬ 
trays  a  land  of  patronymic  affinity  to  the  last  mentioned  Spalyrius ; 
while  in  the  style  of  coin  there  is  also  a  remarkable  similarity.  The 
divinity  on  the  reverse  is,  however,  a  Jupiter  in  his  celestial  chair. 
The  native  legend  is  easily  brought  to  agree  with  tho  Greek,  through 
the  facile  mutation  of  letters  of  acknowledged  similarity ;  thus  the  h  w 
must  be  a  h  p ;  and  the  di  must  be  P  n :  and  thus  the  context  will 
become  pLibHb  PYiTiU  ’PSGllu  malakdo  malalcko  palirijo,  tho  epithet 
jieyakov  seeming  to  he  omitted  [Maharajasa  Mahatakasu  Bpalirisasa.] 

Pigs.  8  and'  9.  These  two  coins,  made  known  in  Masson’s  first 
memoir,  I  have  now  had  an  opp’ortunity  of  engraving  from  specimens 
in  Swiney’s  purchased  cabinet.  The  Pantaleon  of  fig.  8  is  quite  legible, 
and  the  curious  and  unknown  letters  of  the  reverse  arc  distinct,  and 
perfectly  accordant  with  Masson’s  original  drawing.  Tho  word 
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ArA0OKAEOT2  however,  is  only  partially  visible  on  fig.  9,  and  is  com¬ 
pleted  on  his  authority.  In  other  respects  the  trvo  coins  are  identical, 
having  a  dog  or  panther  on  the  obverse,  and  a  clothed  female  on  the 
reverse,  with  a  flower  in  the  right  hand.  The  similarity  of  the  native 
character  to  the  alphabet  of  the  Indian  lats  has  been  before  noticed,  as 
well  as  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  Swastika  and  Chaitya  symbols 
on  coins  of  this  group  (see  pi.  [xx]). 

Fig.  10  is  introduced  from  MasBon’s  plates  as  a  more  perfect  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Hercules-reverse  type  than  any  in  my  former  plate  [xviii.], 
as  regards  at  least  the  Greek  legend,  which  is  here  evidently  baia sn2 
2THPD2  2V  spmaidv.  This  Ermrnus  differs  from  his  namesake  in  the 
reverse,  and  in  the  great  corruption  of  the  Greek;  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  piece  may  have  been  contemporaneously  struck  at  a  provincial 
mint ;  and  in  such  case,  if  cities  may  be  recognised — as  among  the 
Greek  coins — hy  their  tutelary  deities,  we  shall  find  a  elue  to  the 
appearance  of  Ennseus’  name  on  the  following  coin,  fig.  11,  which 
bears  the  reverse  of  the  naked  horse.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  allowable 
to  assign  this  horse  as  the  armorial  symbol  of  Bucephalia,  while  the 
Hercules  might  be  attributed  to  some  town  conspicuous  for  his  worship  : 
the  ‘  Victory’  to  Nieea;  and  Jupiter  to  one  of  the  Alexandrias  (being 
the  general  reverse  of  the  Alexandrine  coins.) 

The  native  legend  on  fig.  11  is  the  genuine  Pehlvi  one  of  Ermeeus; 
but  that  on  fig.  10  is  of  the  modified  character  so  puzzling  to  the  deoy- 
pherer.  It  passes  unaltered  through  a  succession  of  princes,  and  may 
perhaps  therefore  embrace  only  their  titles. 

Eig.  12.  It  was  from  dubious  authority  that  I  added  the  name  of 
KAA4H2H2  to  this  group.  Hasson's  researches  have  now  given  authentic 
evidence  that  I  did  so  justly.  He  has,  this  year,  fallen  upon  two  coins 
in  which  the  name  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
the  title  of  BA21AEU2  is  here  for  the  first  time  omitted,  and  the  foreign 
expression  xopanot  introduced.  This,  it  will  he  remembered,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  transition  that  is  traced  in  the  Indo-Scythic  or  Mithraic 
series  of  Kanerkos;  and  thus  we  have  pretty  strong  grounds  for 
inferring  that  the  change  was  simultaneously  effected  in  various  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire  of  the  foreign  (or  domestic)  usurpers  who 
supplanted  the  dynasty  of  Baetrian  descent. 

There  is,  however,  another  very  curious  circumstance  to  be  noted 
in  regard  to  fig.  12.  The  Greek  legend  is  kdSdtad  kaamzdv  xcawmi. 
Now,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Neave,  of  the  Civil  Service,  has 
just  favored  me  with  a  few  old  coins  picked  up  in  the  Mofussil,  among 
which  is  one,  in  excellent  preservation  and  well  executed,  of  the 
KAAA4>E2 . .  .' .  kind  described  in  my  former  paper  [pi.  xviii.]  The  name 
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on  this  coin  (-which  I  hare  engraved  as  fig.  14),  is  very  clearly 
kozoaa  KAAA*  . . .  which  is  just  such  a  deviation  from  the  orthography 
of  Masson’s  coin,  kosotao  kaa4>izot,  ns  a  provincial  dialect,  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  expressing  native  names  in  a  foreign  alphabet,  would 
justify  and  explain.  The  name  on  two  of  the  coins  of  pi.  xviii.  may 
ho  also  read  kozoaa. 

Among  several  coins  of  the  same  class  in  the  collections  of  Cunning¬ 
ham  and  Stvinoy,  ns  well  as  in  Masson’s  plates,  other  variations  of  tho 
spelling  occur,  kosstao,  kozovao,  etc.,  until  at  last  tho  word  becomes 
utterly  illegible. 

In  a  private  letter  from  M.  Jooquct,  of  tho  Paris  Asiatic  Society, 
that  gentleman  expresses  Mb  conviction,  after  seeing  Dr.  Martin 
Honigberger’s  com.  that  the  namo  wo  have  called  kaa<i>i2H2  should 
be  written  mokaa«2H2,  wMeli  ho  supposes  equivalent  to  tho  Sanskrit 
MahatrisMj  but  I  think  wo  have  abundant  evidence  against  such  a 
conclusion,  since  wo  can  now  produce  at  least  throe  individuals  of  tho 
family  namo  of  KadpMses.  Thus — 

Kg.  13,  copied  from  a  drawing  in  Court’s  memoir,  has  tho  legend 
ZA0OT  kaaa$e2(ou)  xopanot;  while,  on  the  gold  coinB,  wo  have  already 
adduced  numerous  instances  of  mo,  oohmo  or  ookmo,  attached  to  tho 
same.  We  shall  take  some  future  occasion  to  place  all  those  varieties 
under  review  together;  meantime  the  Trench  ships1  of  tho  season  will, 
it  is  hoped,  enable  us  to  profit  by  tho  disquisitions  of  tho  learned  of 
Paris  on  tMs  Mghly  interesting  question. 

Kgs.  15,  16.  Small  coins  found  by  Masson  in  1835,  at  Boghnim. 
The  execution  is  neat,  and  evidently  Bactrian,  but  tho  names  oro  de¬ 
faced.  The  caducous  of  fig.  15  is  to  bo  mot  with  on  tho  coins  of 
Menander,  and  particularly  on  those  of  Mayos. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Masson’s  labours  during 
the  past  year  have  been  productive  of  no  other  novel 
results  than  those  above-mentioned.  He  has  brought  to 
light  many  new  types  of  the  Mithraic  series,  which  I 
shall  reserve  for  a  future  plate ;  besides  a  very  numerous 
series  of  what  he  has  correctly  designated  l'ndo-Sassanian 
coins,  to  which,  hitherto,  we  have  paid  too  little  attention. 
To  make  their  study  useful  would  involve  the  necessity 

1  [These  were  tho  (lays  when  India  was  dopondont  on  sailing  vessels  for  news  as 
well  as  merchandise.  _  The  ninety  days’  passage  at  a  givon  period  of  tlio  year  is  now 
exchanged  for  a  fortnightly  communication  soldom  oxcooding  forty  days.] 
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of  reviewing  carefully  the  well-known  Sassanian  coins  of 
Persia  proper ;  .  a  task,  unfortunately,  rendered  almost 
hopeless  by  the  great  indistinctness  and  perplexity  of 
the  Sassanian  alphabet.  I  must  not,  however,  on  this 
account  keep  back  the  new  and  curious  coins  with 
blagari  characters  of  which  the  Beghram  collection 
boasts. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  once  more  offer  a  tribute  of 
admiration  for  the  indefatigable  and  successful  exertions 
of  the  collector  of  these  Bactrian  relics ;  and  express  a 
hope  that  his  extensive  collection,  now  consisting  of 
7000  coins,  may  be  deposited  in  our  national  museum 
by  the  East  India  Company,  to  whom  it  is  presumed 
they  have  been  annually  consigned. 
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XIII.— NEW  VARIETIES  OP  THE  MITHRAIC, 
OR  INDO-SCYTHIC  SERIES  OF  COINS,  AND 
THEIR  IMITATIONS. 

From  the  variety  of  the  Mithraic  reverses  already 
made  known,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  the 
series  was  nearly  exhausted.  Every  year,  however,  adds 
a  few  new  types  to  our  previous  list,  or  produces  finer 
samples  of  those  hitherto  considered  indistinct.  So 
multiplied,  indeed,  are  our  resources  at  the  present  time, 
that  we  can  afford  to  ho  fastidious,  and  not  only  reject 
coins  of  the  baser  metals,  but  limit  the  admission  oven  of 
golden  novelties  to  those  of  ono  size,  weight,  and  value ! 

My  object  in  pi.  xxix.  is  to  dovelopo  more  fully  the 
transition  from  the  Mithraic  or  Indo-Scytliic  coinage  to 
the  Hindu  series,  for  which  my  numerous  friends  have 
furnished  even  more  unequivocal  links  than  those  cn- 
■  graved  in  my  former  plate,  xxvi.  (xxxviii.  of  vol.  iv).  I 
must  begin,  however,  with  a  few  novelties  of  the  true 
Mithra  type. 

Kg.  1  is  the  first  to  rivot  our  attention  and  curiosity.  It  is  an 
unique  of  Masson’s  discovery,  l'ho  obverse  luts  tins  usual  standing 
figure  of  the  Raja  sacrificing,  with  tlio  legend  pao  nano  pao  kanhpki 
kopano.  The  reverse  lias  an  armed  figure,  nearly  the  counterpart  of 
the  other,  but  without  any  altar,  and  with  the  usual  monogram :  tho 
legend  being,  in  Masson’s  drawing,  OPAArao.  Not  having  tho  coin 
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itself  before  me,  the  reading  I  venture  to  substitute  for  this  is,  of  course, 
liable  to  correction ;  but  the  strong  similitude  between  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  legend  and  of  the  two  curious  ones  formerly  noticed, 
namely,  apaoxpo  and  apahopo,  leave  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
one  before  us  should  be  read  apaatoo  ;  the  word  ArNO  representing  the 
Sanskrit  agrti,  the  god  of  fire ;  whom  we  may  reasonably  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  substituted  for  Atkra,  as  the  Sanskrit  wha  has  been  for 
Mithra,  in  the  Indianized  designation,  okpo.  The  Pehlvi  affix  apa 
arda  (generally  written  apta  by  the  Greeks),  implying  ‘the  great,’ 
has  an  evident  connection  with  ary  a,  a  common  Sanskrit  epithet 

of  the  same  signification,  ‘excellent’;  or  W4  Ary  a,  ‘holy,  venerable’; 
as  m-ymnan,  ‘the  sun,’  v4((45c(-^  Arymarta,  ‘the  holy  land,’ 

(India)  etc.  ‘Aria’  also  occurs,  in  combination,  in  Persian  names  be¬ 
ginning  with  consonants,  as  Ariobarzanes,  long  of  Armenia, —a  deriva¬ 
tive  from  Berzin,  the  planet  Jupiter  of  the  Mithraic  system.1 

Further  search,  should  these  conjectures  be  well  grounded,  will 
probably  bring  to  light  coins  with  the  single  appellation  ArNO,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  observed. 

Fig.  2  is  misplaced :  for  the  imperfection  of  the  Greek  legend  on 
the  obverse  ought  to  condemn  it  to  a  lower  grade  in  chronological 
order.  All  those  legends  which  have  the  family  name  of  kanhpki 
are  clear  and  better  formed  than  those  of  oohpki,  to  which  this  coin 
belongs.  The  latter,  too,  have  generally  the  bust  of  the  sovereign 
substituted  for  the  full-length  sacrificer.  The  name  on  the  reverse  of 
fig.  2,  $apo,  is  new;  nor  is  it  at  first  very  obvious  what  meaning  it 
may  be  intended  to  convey.  It  cannot  well  be  a  corruption  of  A0PO, 
because  the  standing  figure  faces  the  opposite  way,  holds  a  spear,  and 
wants  the  flames  on  his  shoulders.  Masson  observes,  on  this  coin : 
‘  Here  is  another  peculiar  legend,  but  evidently  signifying  the  Sun  as 
source  of  light  and  majesty.  Pharos  was  the  term  applied  to  the 
Alexandrian  light-house,  and  Pharoah  is  the  well-known  scriptural 
title  of  the  old  Kings  of  Egypt.  The  bust  on  this  coin  affords  a  re¬ 
markable  contrast  to  other  coins  of  the  family.’  It  is  certainly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  word  has  some  affinity  to  the  Grepk  <£ao?,  lumen,  dies, 
solis  ortus,  but  no  more  than  is  naturally  found  between  languages  of 
a  common  origin.  The  word  Phraa ,  or  something  like  it,  certainly 
existed  in  the  ancient  language  of  Persia,  as  the  personification  of  light 
or  heat,  analogous  to  Mithra,  the  sun.2  In  compounds  it  is  frequently 
found,  as  in  Phraates,  Phraortes,  Farnaces,  and  Phradates;  the  latter 

1  Vaillaut,  ‘  Ars.  Imp.’  i.  183.  _ 

2  Pitre,  in  Egyptian,  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  mihr  in  Persian,  king, 
prince.’ 
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being  altogether  congenerous  with  Mithradatos,  or,  as  the  Greeks 
translated  the  name,  Apollodotos.  From  the  same  root  are  descended 
the  modem  Persian  verb  ‘to  inflame,’  whence  jjji  I  ‘illumi¬ 

nating,’  so  often  employed  in  compounds.  Perhaps  the  uncouth  name 
of  TJnad-Pherrou,  on  a  numerous  class  of  tho  deteriorated  Bactriam 
coins,  may  spring  from  the  same  root. 

Yaillant,  however,  gives  a  different,  and,  I  think,  a  loss  satisfactory 
etymology  of  tho  abovo  class  of  names  in  his  history  of  tho  Arsacidtn. 
‘  Phriapatcs  seu  ct  Phrapatos,  idem  uc  Aphru  Pates,  sou  ot  Papatius ; 
nam  apud  PorsaB  idem  Aplira  eat,  ac  Pa  apud  Turcus  Soythnsquo, 
scilicet  elcvatuB,  supromus,  maximus,  quin  nominibus  propriis  ut  ot 
art  prmponuntur.’  (‘Arsac.  Imp.’  i.  2).  How,  if  tho  word  Aplmi  bo 
merely  an  intensitivo  proposition,  like  tho  Sanskrit  para,  tho 
Persian^  bar,  the  Greek  trapa,  and  tlio  Latin  pm  or  per ;  the  word  to 
which  it  is  affixed  should  be  a  significant  adjectival  norm,  as 
pardhrama  ‘the  very  heroic’ ;  ArdasMr  (Artaxerxos)  ‘  the  great 

lion’  or  ‘very  valiant,’  etc.  The  piuticipial  norms  Mithradatos  (quasi 
‘the  given  of  Mithra’),  and  Phradates  (itiloljj!  ‘the  given  of 
Phra’),  require  the  first  member  of  tho  compound  to  be  a  noun. 

Pig.  3.  A  typo  familiar  to  us,  in  copper ;  and  known  betbro  in  gold 
of  a  smaller  size.  It  was,  in  fact,  ono  of  tho  two  coins  first  extracted 
by  Ventura  from  tho  Manikyak  tope.  In  Masson’s  coin,  tho  spoiling 
accords  with  the  vernacular  pronunciation  miipo,  and  tho  solar  glory 
is  irradiated  on  its  edge,  to  show  more  plainly  its  reference. 

Pigs.  4  and  5.  Two  moro  gold  coins  of  Masson’s  collection,  having 
tho  legend  of  tho  reverse  respectively  nano  pao  and  nana,  both  proved 
to  bo  equivalent  to  nanaia  by  tho  peculiar  attitude  of  tho  allegorical 
image.  The  introduction  of  pao  in  tho  first  of  tho  two  would  almost 
seem  a  mistake  of  the  engraver,  who  had  in  his  mind  tho  pao  nano 
pao  of  the  obverse.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  former  remarks  on 
the  word  itself,  except  to  draw  attention  to  an  extract  from  tho  Arme¬ 
nian  Chronicles  with  which  Mr.  Avdall  has  favored  us,  proving  that 
nanaia  and  the  Persian  Anahid  were  not  positively  identical,  each 
having  her  separate  temples  and  votaries,  even  in  Armenia.  ‘  Anahid 
was  the  tulelary  goddess  of  our  country,  and  was  known  equally  by  the 
names  of  Artemis  and  Aphrodite  in  our  mythological  works.  She  was 
always  considered  identical  with  the  planet  Venus,  though  possessing 
all  the  attributes  of  Diana.’  As  nanea,  on  Mr.  Avdall’s  authority, 
means  ‘maternal’  or  ‘mothorly,’  it  would  hardly  bo  proper  to  ascribe 
such  a  designation  to  the  moon,  tho  chaste  Diana ;  neither  has  her 
effigy  on  ora  coins  tho  lunar  emblem,  so  distinctly  portrayed  on  the 
mao  and  some  other  types.  Bather,  then,  let  her  lie  constituted  the 
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Venus  of  the  group,  who  plays  an  equally  conspicuous  part  in  the 
Mithraie  system.1 

Eg.  6  is  a  gold  coin,  from  Court’s  drawing,  of  the  a@po  reverse. 
The  obverse  legend  is  pao  nano  pao  oohpki  kopano. 

Eg.  7  is  like-wise  from  Court’s  collection.  In  it  I  was  struck  by 
the  strong  resemblance  of  the  head-dress  to  that  of  the  Parthian,  or  Sas- 
sanian  coins.  The  legend  is  wanting,  and  that  of  the  reverse  is  quito 
illegible,  though  the  monogram  and  device  are  in  a  perfect  state. 

Pig.  8  has  been  already  engraved  in  my  plate  of  the  Maniky&la  relics ; 
but  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Mithraie  series,  it  could  not  be 
denied  admission  in  a  plate  exclusively  devoted  to  them.  I  wished, 
further,  to  place  it  in  juxta-position  with  the  sitting  figure  of  the 
APAOKPO  reverse,  because  it  might  be  conceived  to  be  the  parallel  Hindi! 
lunar  coin  to- that  form  of  the  Hindu  solar  effigy,  OKPO. 

Like  okpo,  this  figure  has  four  arms,  and  is  therefore  Indian:  fur- 
ther,  it  is  a  male  divinity ;  and  thirdly,  it  is  identified  with  mao,  ‘  the 
moon,’  by  the  crescents  of  that  luminary  arising  from  its  shoulders.  It 
must  therefore  be  the  Soma  or  Chandra  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  who  is 
represented  with  all  these  characters  in  Moor,  though  the  later  work  of 
Coleman  makes  him  to  be  a  two-handed  divinity. 

The  appellation  MANAOBAro,  which  so  puzzled  me  on  the  former 
occasion,  has  at  length,  I  think,  found  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

t»  mang,  in  Persian,  is  an  ancient  name  of  the  moon ;  and  »TJI 
ihaga,  in  Sanskrit,  means  ‘splendour,  glory’;  and  is  given  as  a  synonym 
of  the  moon  as  well  as  of  the  sun.  In  the  Zend,  then — the  lhxk  between 
the  Persian  and  the  Sanskrit — we  may  naturally  look  for  a  compound  of 
these  two  terms,  such  as  manao-lago.  It  is  well  known  that  the  my¬ 
thology  of  the  Saxons  was  derived  from  a  Scythie  or  Central-Asiatic 
source,  and  their  male  deity  Mona  (whence  our  modem  term,  moon2), 
has  been,  by  the  learned,  referred  to  the  Persian  mdng.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  found  a  much  more  convincing  proof  than  those  analogies  afforded, 
that  such  is  the  correct  explanation,  in  the  Baron  Yon  Hammer’s  Prize 
Memoir  ‘Sur  le  culte  de  Mithra,  son  origine,  sa  nature,  et  ses  myst&res,’ 
Paris,  1833 ;  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  learned  author’s 
perusal  of  my  observations  on  the  curious  relics  from  the  Panjab. 

1  The  Baron  von  Hammer  says  that  the  word  with  of  the  Egyptians  is  evidently 
the  same  as  the  Persian  mhid— whence  also  may  be  traced  the  German  nrnht  and 
the  English  night. 

a  In  like  manner  I  feel  strongly  disposed  to  connect  the  strange  OAAO  of  our 
coins  with  Odin  or  Wodin  of  tho  Saxon  mythos,  an  acknowledged  derivative  from 
the  Sanskrit  Buddha,  Mercury.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  verbal  root 
of  two  of  our  present  days  of  the  week,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  should  thus  he 
discovered  among  a  parcel  of  old  coins  dug  up  in  tho  Panjabi 
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In  the  catalogue  of  Mithraic  inscriptions  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  the  Baron  points  attention  to  one  in  particular  among 
Grater’s  collection,  in  which  the  word  menotyrannus'  denotes  the 
deified  moon : 

‘Cette  inscription  ost  uno  dos  pins  intcressantos,  a  cause  dcs  doux  mots  do  Mcno- 
tyrannus  ct  do  Porsidicus :  lo  dornior  iudiquo  Torigiiio  porsano  du  culto  do  Mithra : 
le  Menotyrannus  peut  so  traduiro  par  ‘  seigneur  du  mois’ ;  main  lunlgriS  los  objections 
do  M.  Rolle  oontro  1’oxistenoo  du  diou  Lunas,  jo  erois  quo  eotto  oxistonoo  pout  trds- 
bion  Otro  prouvdo,  non  sonlomont  par  tous  los  moumnens  nstronoiuiquos  dos  oriontaux 
modernos,  dans  lcsquols  la  luuo  oat  ruprfiaouMo  sous  la  figure  d’uu  jouno  garqou  do 
quatorzo  ans;  mais,  oncoro  par  la  ooineidoneo  do  la  mytluilogio  Bgyptionno,  dans 
laquolle  la  luno,  d'apres  los  ddemivertos  do  M'.  Cliatnpolliou,  ost  uno  diviuitd  mfilo. 
Eufiu,  lo  mot  MHN,  dans  loquol  M.  Hollo  no  voit  quo  lo  nom  d’uu  mois,  ost  otfloctivc- 
mont  un  nom  porsan  do  la  luuo,  qui  s’appollo  mdh  ot  mdng ;  o'ust  lo  maim  dos  Anglais 
et  lo  mottd  dos  Allomands,  lesquols  lui  out  oonsorvd  son  gonro  oriontal.’ 

After  this  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  translating  manaobapo 
‘  lord  of  the  months’ : — indeed,  if  we  derive  BAro  from  the  Persian  or 
Scythic  i s  beg,  ‘  lord  or  prince,’  we  shall  have  precisely  the  cor¬ 
responding  term  to  tyranms. 

Fig.  9.  A  gold  com  of  Konerkos  from  a  drawing  by  M.  Court.  The 
no  in  this  seoms  to  have  a  case  for  his  how  strung  bohmd  Ins  hack. 
The  reverse  is  similar  to  that  of  a  fine  coin  of  oohpki  in  Ventura’s 
series  (fig'.  9,  pi.  [xxii.]  xxxviii.,  vol.  iv.),  which,  however,  differs  in 
having  the  bust  in  lieu  of  the  full-length  of  the  prince.  The  legend 
apaoxpo  has  been  before  explained  us  ‘  the  great  sun.’ 1  Ono  of  1ns 
attributes,  it  maybe  presumed,  rather  than  the  god  himself,  is  intended, 
by  the  female  holding  tire  cornucopia — typifying  the  fertility  ho  bestows 
on.  the  earth. 

Fig.  10  is  a  most  important  acquisition  to  our  Mithraio  series,  as 
being  tho  very  link  of  connection  between  them  und  the  Kanauj  coins. 
Immediately  after  the  publication  of  my  former  plate,  Lieut.  Cunning¬ 
ham  wrote  to  mo  from  Benares,  pointing  out  a  coin  in  Iris  cabinet  of 
the  class  I  had  designated  '  links,’  having  tho  seated  female  with  the 
cornucopia,  hut  more  perfect  than  thoso  I  had  engraved,  inasmuch  as 
the  legend  to  the  left  was  preserved  and  legible  as  apaoxpo,  tho  same 
as  that  of  the  standing  figure.  A  duplicate  of  tho  same  coin  was  also 
in  Stacy’s  cabinet,  and  on  reference  to  the  ‘Asiatic  Itescnrehos,’  pi.  i., 
the  letters  of  apaoxpo  were  clearly  legible  on  the  reverse  of  fig.  6,  a 
gold  coin  procured  by  Wilson  from  the  bed  of  a  tank  in  the  Iluglf 
district. 

The  cornucopia,  as  a  device,  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  tho 

1  The  OPOOKPO  of  tbo  copper  coins  may  bo  doomed  a  still  closer  imitation  of  tlm 
Sanskrit  dryarka.  APA  is  tbo  Persian  orthography. 
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Roman  coins  of  the  Emperors.  It  is  seldom  or  never  to  he  seen  on 
the  genuine  Greek  coins ;  nor  is  it  found  on  our  Bactrain  series  until 
the  age  of  Azos  (-with  the  exception  of  the  copper  coins  of  Antimaehus 
and  Philoxenus,  the  date  of  -which  is  uncertain).  "Whether  it  hears  any 
direct  allusion  to  the  legend  may  he  doubted, — at  least  such  allusion  is 
entirely  lost  sight  of  the  moment  we  pass  the  boundary  into  the  Indian 


HINDU'  COINS  IMITATED  EROM  THE  'ARDOKRO’  TYPE. 

Since  my  former  paper  on  the  Gupta  coins  of  Kanauj 
appeared,  very  important  acquisitions  have  been  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  before  unknown  dynasty,  through 
the  medium  of  coins  and  of  inscriptions;  for  both  of 
which  we  are  almost  entirely  beholden  to  the  researches 
of  Lieut.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Tregear  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Benares. 

The  inscription,  in  an  ancient  character,  upon  the 
column  at  Allahabad,  interpreted  by  Captain  Troyer  and 
Dr.  Mill  in  vol.  iii.,  cJour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  had  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  four  first  of  the  family;1  namely, 
1,  Gupta,  a  Eaja  of  the  solar  race;  2,  Ghatot  Kacha,  his 
son;  3,  Ohandra-gupta,  his  son;  4,  Samudra-gupta,  the 
fourth  in  descent;— and  there  the  Allahabad  record  broke 
off  with  an  intimation  that  a  son  was  expected. 

The  Bhitari  Lat  brought  to  notice  by  Messrs.  Tregear 
and  Cunningham,  fills  up  the  line  of  succession  for  three 
generations  further  (see  pi.  xxx.,  vol.  v.  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.’,  October,  1836).  We  may  so  far  anticipate  the 
translation  of  this  highly  important  record  promised  to 
us  by  Mill  [see  p.  240],  for  the  illustration  of  our  sub- 

1  See  vol.  iii,  p.  344.  [Prinsep’s  revised  translation  of  this  inscription  is  to  he 
found  at  p.  233,  ante.] 
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ject,  as  to  state  that  the  infant  of  Samudra  was  named 
Chandra-gnpta  II.  His  son  was,  6,  Kumara-gupta;  after 
whom  followed,  7,  Skanda-gupta — and  there  again  this 
new  authority  breaks  off. 

Now,  to  all  of  these  (excepting,  perhaps,  the  first), 
we  can  at  present  assign  their  respective  coins  from 
undoubted  and  numerous  specimens ;  and  tho  succession 
of  the  devices  on  the  obverse  and  rovorso  will  bo  seen 
to  follow  just  so  much  of  modification  from  the  original 
Mithraic  model  of  the  Ardokro  coin  as  would  bo  expected 
when  the  normal  source  was  nearly  forgotten,  and  Hindi! 
ideas  ruled  predominant.  Moreover,  wo  can, '  from  our 
coins,  add  the  name  of  Mahendra-gupta,  and  perhaps  of 
Assa-gupta,  to  the  list,  and  there  is  presumptive  evidence 
of  a  second  Samudra  as  of  a  second  Chandra.  Altogether 
we  may  reckon  upon  nine  or  ten  generations,  which,  at  an 
average  of  eighteen  years,  will  fill  a  spaco  in  Indian  history 
of  nearly  two  centuries,  of  which  no  written  account  can 
be  met  with; — unless  the  passage  in  tho  ‘Vishnu  Pur  ana, n 
that  the  Guptas,  a  Sudra  family,  reigned  over  a  part  of 
Magadha,  at  the  time  of  its  compilation,  be  regarded  as 
alluding  to  our  dynasty.  The  sites  whence  their  coins 
have  been  most  frequently  obtained,  certainly  agree  with 
this  description;  but  the  date  assigned  to  the  Purana 
must  in  this  ease  be  carried  back  a  few  centuries  ;2  and, 

1  See  Wilson’s  analysis  of  tho  Vishnu  Purtmn,  ‘Join-.  As.  Soc.  Dong.’,  i.  440. 

2  [I  annex  Prof.  Wilson’s  full  opinion  on  tho  prohahlo  date  of  tho  Purtaas : — 
1  Tho  Purhuas  are  also  works  of  evidently  different  ages,  and  have  boon  compiled 
under  different  circumstances,  tho  precise  nature  of  which  wo  can  hut  imperfectly 
conjecture  from  internal  evidence,  and  from  wlmt  wo  know  of  tho  history  of  religious 

S’ on  in  India.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  of  tho  present  popular  forms  of  tho 
lU  foligion,  none  assumed  their  actual  stato  earlier  than  tlui  time  of  Sankara 
Achhrya,  the  great  Saiva  reformer,  who  flourished,  in  all  likelihood,  in  the  oiglitli 
or  ninth  century.  Of  tho  Vaishnava  teachers,  Rkmhnuja  dates  in  tho  twelfth  contury, 
Madhwkohhrya  in  tho  thirteenth,  and  Vallabha  in  the  sixteenth ;  and  tho  Purtaas 
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by  the  Mlechchhas  of  the  Indus,  must  he  understood  the 
Indo-Seythians  rather  than  the  Musalmans.  But  I  had 
intended  to  confine  myself  to  an  enumeration  of  the  new 
coins,  and  to  postpone  speculation  until  we  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  them.  To  proceed  therefore: — 

Kg'.  11.  One  of  two  gold  coins  of  Cramingham’s  cabinet  (the  first 
procured  at  Benares,  tho  second  in  Calcutta,  now  with  Dr.  Swiney). 
It  is  a  duplicate  of  my.  own  (from  Conolly)  with  the  unintelligible 
legend  engraved  as  fig.  23  of  pi.  xxiii.  It  was  then  alluded  to  as 
having  tho  letters  a  little  different  from  mine,  and  was  read  E ragipta 
ParragufptaJ.  Upon  full  consideration  of  each  individual  letter  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  other  coins,  I  do  not  think  the  second  letter  a  g ; 
it  is  rather  a  111,  and  the  reading  altogether  JSklldvu 

pwraguja  (adding  the  ja  from  the  obverse  of  my  own  coin,  where  it  is 
quite  distinct).  Now,  we  have  gained  experience  enough  from  our 
reading  of  this  class  of  coins  to  expect  that  the  legend,  where  it  does 
not  merely  embrace  the  titles  of  sovereignty,  will  express  some  extra¬ 
vagant  epithet.  The  final  ja  also  (implying  ‘bom  of,’)  shews  that  the 
said  epithet  belongs  to  his  father;  and  this  will  account  for  the  omission 
of  ja  on  one  side  of  the  coin,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  epithet  apply  to  the  son  also.  The  present  compound  may  thus  be 
made  up  of  ht,  a  diminitive  particle ;  VfT?  IMoa,  ‘the  mind’ ; 
wpa,  a  particle  implying  similitude;  T|TJ  Ragu  (for  Eaghu)  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Bama,  and  ‘bomqf  ”  or,  united  by, — Kiiblidv-uparagu-ja 

‘of  the  humble-minded,  resembling-Eaghu-bom.’  The  name  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  cut  off  from  the  margin.  Two  letters  of  it  are  visible  under 
the  raja’s  arm  on  the  obverse,  and  look  like  asa:  but  on  reference 


seem  to  have  accompanied  or  followed  their  innovations,  being  obviously  intended  to 
advocate  the  doctrines  they  taught.  This  is  to  assign  to  some  of  them  a  very  modern 
date,  it  is  true;  but  I  cannot  think  that  a  higher  can  with  justice  he  ascribed  to 
them.’— Wilson’s  ‘Vishnu  Purina,’  preface,  ix.  x. :  London,  1840.— ‘Another  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  comparatively  modern  date  must  be  admitted  in  those  chapters  of  the 
Pm-inas  which,  assuming  a  prophetic  tone,  foretell  what  dynasties  of  kings  will  reign 
in  tho  Kali  age.  These  chapters,  it  is  true,  are  found  hut  in  four  of  the  Purhnas, 
hut  they  are  conclusive  in  bringing  down  the  date  of  those  four  to  a  period  con¬ 
siderably  subsequent  to  Christianity.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  tho  Yhyu, 
Vishnu,  Bhhgavata,  and  Matsya  Purhnas,  in  which  these  particulars  arc  foretold, 
haVe  in  all  other  respects  the  character  of  as  great  antiquity  as  any  works  of  their 
class.’  p.  x.— ‘  A  very  groat  portion  of  the  contents  of  many,  some  portion  of  the 
contents  of  all,  is  genuine  and  old.  The  sectarial  interpolation  or  embellishment  is 
always  sufficiently  palpable  to  ho  sot  aside,  without  injury  to  the  more  authentic  and 
primitive  material.’  p.  vi.] 

1  I  have  worked  out  this  solution,  dictionary  in  hand;  for  the  pandits  could  not 
aid  me  in  the  least:  it  is  therefore  quite  open  to  criticism. 
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'  to  my  o.wn  coin,  I  have  there  no  hesitation  in  reading  it  Samudra. 
The  coin  is  in  this  ease  wrongfully  placed  at  the  head  of  the  group  in 
the  plate;  but,  as  there  are  two  coins  to  one  in  favor  of  the  reading  Ms®, 
I  still  hesitate  to  remove  it;  for  Assa-gupta  is  a  known  name  in  the 
TTgchmfr  list;  and  it  is,  moreover,  so  like  our  Azos,  that  one  feels  in¬ 
clined  to  discover  in  it  a  coin  of  Tavanaso  himself,  the  supposed  founder 
of  this  Kanauj  dynasty.  , 

Kg.  12.  This  beautiful  coin  is  an  unique  in  Trogonr’s  possession. 

'  It  is  valuable  on  every  account :  as  giving  an  additional  link  with  the 
Mithraic  coins  (fig.  9),  in  tlio  standing  ‘cornucopia’  fomulo  ;  as  adding 
a  new  and  much  desired  name  to  tho  coin  list ;  and  as  teaching  a  good 
lesson,  in  tho  most  unequivocal  and  well-formed  Nugari,  of  tho  stylo  of 
legend  adopted  by  these  sovereigns;  to  whom — whether  from  their 
extra-Indian,  or  their  low  origin,  or  their  limited  sway — tho  panegy¬ 
rist  seems  to  have  avoided  applying  tho  usual  epithets  of  royalty, 
MaharajadhirAja. 

On  the  reverse,  the  reading  seems  to  commence 
swrva-nijoehehhatra,  ‘the  ehhatra  or  overshadower  of  all  tho  rajas’ — 
then,  on  the  right  of  the  obverse,  WW’PIvfW5!  W  ■  .  •  •  JCdma- 
naruttama-ja  GhaKtatY)',  and,  under  the  loft  arm,  written  perpendicu¬ 
larly  in  the  Chinese  fashion  ^  JTaoha,  ‘  Son-of-an-oxoellcnt-man- 
resembling-Kama,  Gha(tot)  Kaclia.’  The  only  portion  of  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  missing  is  the  second  syllable  of  Ghatot,  which  may  bo  replaced 
with  confidence.  The  raja  is  sacrificing  on  tho  small  Mitlirnic  altar, 
and  is  dressed  much  in  the  Kancrkos  style,  though  moro  fashionably. 

Fig.  13.  Next  in  succession  to  Kaeha  comes  Chandra.  Of  his  coins 
I  have  already  supplied  several  examples  (seo  pi.  xxii.  fig.  18,  also 
Marsden  MLvri.),  but  to  keep  up  the  comparison  of  tho  reverses,  I  here 
insert  a  very  perfect  sample  from  Cunningham’s  cabinet,  procured  at 
MlrzApur.  Legend,  on  the  obverse — Jidja  Sri  Chandra  (the 
rest  only  partially  visible),  and,  under  tho  arm  again,  ■sjf- Chandra ; 
on  the  reverse — WV  Sri  Vikrama.  I  do  not  find  any  instance  of 

the  name  on  this  form  of  coin  being  written  Chandra-gupta,  although 
it  is  distinctly  so  on  the  Pillar  Inscriptions.  He  is  tho  first  to  change 
the  ‘trident’  standard  of  oohpki  for  the  quasi  Homan  eagle.  He  also 
prefers  the  bow  to  the  spear. 

Pig.  14.  Cunningham’s,  from  Gaya,  similar  to  my  own  (Capt. 
Wade's)  of  fig.  16,  pi.  [xxii.]  xxxviii.  vol.  iv.  Pig.  17  of  that  plato 
is  another;  and  seven  are  now  known  of  the  same  typo,  dispersed 
among  us :  but  few,  if  any,  have  the  marginal  inscription  so  well  de¬ 
veloped.  As  all  the  coins  bearing  simply  ‘Vikrama’  on  them  may  be 
set  down  to  Chandra-gupta,  so  all  having  Tjxjsfflr:  jpardkrama  maybe 
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assigned  to  his  son  Saraudra-gupta  I.  This  legend  is  attached  to  the 
same  sitting  female  as  before  on  the  reverse.  The  rija  on  the  opposite 
face  is  just  like  his  predecessors  in  costume  and  attitude,  with  ‘  spear 
and  eagle’  standard. 

By  means  of  Messrs.  Cunningham’s  and  Tregear’s  coins,  added  to 
my  former  specimen,  the  long  legend  on  the  obverse  can  be  nearly  all 
restored;  it  appears  to  be  HUT  TTH  Hdflf  •  •  ■  ■  •  •  •  - 

Samara  sata  matagafjaj  ....  which  may  be  translated  ‘having  the 
strength  of  100  mast  elephants,’  and  on  the  opposite  margin  vijaya- 
jata/ra  ....  In  my  former  specimen,  however,  the  final  portion  read 
aparajita-daviya. 

Under  the  arm,  the  word  MJjsf  Samudra  is  written  in  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  form,  the  a  being  apparently  placed  above  the  m,  because  the  d 
had  taken  its  proper  position  below. 

Big.  15  is  another  Chandra-gupta,  from  Stacy’s  boXj  of  which  Tre- 
gear  has  a  duplicate.  Another  is  engraved  in  Marsden,  fig.  Mxvm. 
From  the  alteration  of  the  device,  and  particularly  the  omission  of  the 
fire-altar  on  this  coin,  we  might  with  plausibility  set  it  down  to 
Chandra-gupta  II.,  but,  on  the  same  authority,  we  might  make 
two  Samudras;  for  these  princes  seem  to  have  imitated  one  another 
so  closely,  that  we  find  the  device  of  the  r&ja  and  his  wife  (?) — like 
that-of  the  ‘raja  and  eagle’  standard — repeated  on  the  Samudra  coin 
(fig.  12)  and,  at  a  later  period,  on  a  coin  of  Skanda-gupta  (fig.  24  of 
pi.  [xxiii]  xxxix.  vol.  iv.)  with  a  change  of  costume.  The  r&ja’s  name 
on  this  coin  is  disposed  in  two  perpendicular  lines,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  spear — ^|||  Qhandra-gupta :  the  second  line,  not  very  clear  in 
Stacy’s  coin,  is  quite  distinct  in  Tregear’s,  which  reached  me  just  too 
late  to  be  substituted  in  the  engraving.  On  the  reverse,  the  ‘cornu¬ 
copia’  lady  is  seated  on  a  sleeping  lion,  as  if  to  express  ‘all  will  go  on 
prosperously  if  ye  rouse  not  the  wrath  of  your  ruler.’  On  the  left 
hand  are  the  words  in  the  ancient  character.  The  upper 

prolongation  of  the  p  perhaps  indicates  an  anuswdra,  andithus  the 
reading  may  be  panoh-chhavaya,  ‘the  five  excellences’  to  wit, 

of  a  king.  There  is  a  fault  in  orthography,  however,  here,  as  in  the 
legend  of  Ghatot-kacha:  the  words  should  be  written  TJ1J  pan- 

cha  chJiavayas.  Whether  the  word  ohhavaya,  ‘light,’  may  have  any 
allusion  to  the  five  luminaries  of  the  Mithraic  worship — the  Sun,  the 
Moon,  Tire,  Jupiter,  -and  Y enus — it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  that  a  king 
should  possess  five  virtues  we  learn  from  various  Hindu  authorities. 

Pig.  16.  An  unique  in  Cunningham’s  collection  from  Gaya.  The 
female  of  the  reverse  having,  in  the  last,  quitted  her  Grecian  seat,  has 
been  here  installed  in  one  of  a  more  genuine  Hindu  character — the 
24 
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lotus-flower.  There  is  a  peculiarity  also  in  her  attitude,  both  hands 
being  turned  up,  and  the  elbows  resting  on  the  knees.  The  legend  is 
unfortunately  out  off.  On  the  obverse,  however-,  to  the  left  of  the 
usual  raja,  we  have,  in  very  conspicuous  letters,  superposed  in  the 
usual  style,  Kumara— proving  that  this  is  a  coin  of  Kumara- 

gupta,  the  successor  of  Chandra-gupta  II.,  and  thus  far  in  accordance 
with  the  Bhitari  monument.  Lieut.  Cunningham  has  another  of  the 
same  prince,  of  quite  a  different  typo  (described  in  vol.  iv.  p.  637) 
[p.  280,  see  fig.  28,  pi.  xxiii.];  but  what  confirms  Kumara’s  succession 
to  Chandra  II.  is,  that  thoro  are  devices  common  to  tho  two,  which  be¬ 
long,  as  far  as  our  researches  yet  go,  to  no  others  ;  as  if,  on  tho  accession 
of  the  new  prince,  tho  mint  had  continued  tho  preceding  dovico,  mutato 
nomine,  until  another  was  subsequently  selected  by  tho  rising  monarch. 
(See  figs.  27  and  28,  pi.  [xxiii.]  xxxix.  vol.  iv.,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.’) 

Kgs.  17  and  18.  Bor  our  acquaintance  with  tho  owner  of  the  next 
coin  in  our  series  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  Lieut.  Cunningham.  He 
first  extracted  his  name  from  the  Bhitari  Ldt  inscription,  and  subse¬ 
quently  traced  it  on  these  two  unique  coins  in  his  own,  and  on  one  of 
my  collection,  already  published  (fig.  24  of  pi.  [xxiii]  xxxix.  vol.  iv.). 
Fig.  17  is  from  Gaya,  and  fig.  18  was  dug  up  near  a  village  four  1m 
from  Ghdzipur. 

On  the  obverse,  the  general  attitude  of  tho  raja  is  tho  same  as 
usual,  the  waist  a  little  more  fashionable,  tho  gaiters  absolutely  those 
of  the  last  century !  and  the  hair  or  wig  .commencing  to  bo  curled  in 
parallel  rolls,  as  will  be  more  fully  developed  hereafter.  The  name, 
perpendicularly  disposed  under  tho  arm  of  both  figures,  is  quite  clear, 
•^H^Shania;  while  on  the  reverse  of  fig.  18  it  is  as  decidedly  (in 
the  old  character)  3fpf  Sri  Shanda-gupta,  the  very  name  of 

the  Bhitari  lat  successor  to  Kumara. 

On  comparing  the  plates — in  tho  ‘Asiatic  Researches’  and  the 
‘  J orn-nal  ’ — of  the  coin  given  me  by  Mr.  Bacon,  many  years  ago,  and  then 
thought  rather  suspicious,  Lieut.  Cunningham  soon  found  its  legend  to 
be  identical  with  his  own, — a  fact  fully  confirmed  by  re-examination  of 
the  coin  itself.  These  three,  however,  are  the  only  coins  yet  known 
of  this  name.  One  of  them,  17,  exhibits  a  new  name  on  the  reverse, 
for,  unlike  18,  it  is  certainly  not  Skanda-gupta,  blit 
Krmamania,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  rhyming  epithet— 
‘  equal  to  (or  surpassing)  Manda’  (Saturn  or  Yama).  Mr.  Tregear  has 
lately  got  a  duplicate  of  this  coin,  in  which  the  reading  is  rather 
— one  and  both  may  possibly  be  intended  for 
Sri  Mahendra. 

Figs.  19,  20.  We  now  pass  to  another  new  acquaintance  made  out 
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jointly  by  Cunningham  and  myself  on  a  general  inspection  of  the  Gupta 
coins.  Pig.  19  is  in  the  Society’s  collection,  and  is  engraved  as  14  of 
the  plates  in  the  ‘Asiatic  Researches,’  vol.  xvii.,  unread  hy  Wilson. 
IJpon  recognizing  the  final  letter,  ^  ndra,  we  soon  perceived  the 
preceding  letter — which  I  had  before  mistaken  for  a  ph  or  n — to  be  the 
old  ^  h ;  and  thus,  with  the  vowel  above  it,  the  name  was  immediately 
cleared  up  Sri  Mahendra.  Another  coin  from  Gaya, 

belonging  to  Cunningham,  turned  out  to  be  of  the  same  individual  as 
to  the  reverse,  with  some  variations  in  the  legend  of  the  obverse. 
Under  the  arm  of  the  latter,  the  letter  ^  ku  seems  to  denote  a  Kumara ; 
but,  on  the  margin,  are  evidently  the  words  jayate 

Mdhendra.  On  the  Society’s  coin,  fig.  9,  the  marginal  inscription  is 
more  complex — as  yet  unintelligible ;  then,  between  the 
feet,  Wt  Sri ;  and,  near  the  hand,  the  letter  yu  of  ‘Gupta,’  the  inter¬ 
vening  name  being  cut  off. 

Pursuing  the  examination,  we  found  the  coins  29  and  30  of  pi. 
[xxiii.]  xxxix.  vol.  iv. — with  the  raja  on  horseback,  and  the  seated 
female  feeding  the  peacock — to  belong  also  to  Mahendra-gupta.  ‘  Ajita 
Mahendra’  on  the  reverse,  and  ‘  Mahendra-gupta’  on  the  obverse  of 
30,  are  quite  clear.  I  was  before  only  misled  by  the  letter  h,  which  I 
read  as  the  nasal  »  of  the  lat  alphahet.  ■ 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  name  in  the  next  plate, 
which  contains  those  new  forms  of  the  Kanauj  coin  that  are  without  the 
‘  cornucopia  ’  female,  and  have  not  such  direct  analogy  to  their  Mthraic 
prototype  as  is  palpable  in  the  whole  of  the  reverses  included  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  present  plate. 


Pigs.  1,  2.  These  two  coins,  from  Tregear’s  cabinet,  are  variations 
only  of  the  original  coin  given  to  me  by  Conolly,  now  become  cele¬ 
brated  as  having  opened  the  door  to  the  understanding  of  the  whole 
group.  In  that  coin,  however,  the  archer  holds  his  how  in  the  wrong 
hand,  whereas  in  the  two  present  coins,  and  the  one  following,  the 
position  is  rectified  and  the  lion  is  better  developed,  particularly  in 
fig.  2.  Besides  adding  these  fine  specimens  to  our  series,  Tregear  has 
made  out  the  true  reading  of  the  legend  on  the  reverse.  Instead  of 
mcha  or  pradya  the  word  is  Sinha-mkrama,  ‘the  lion-hero/ 

which  is  consistent  with  the  device,  for  it  may  be  also  understood  as 
‘conqueror  of  the  lion.’ 1  To  whom,  however,  this  title  is  to  be  applied, 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  in  most  oases  the  word  sinha  (or  more  properly  simha)  is 
written  with  an  unknown  letter  superposed  to  the  This  must  be  the  nasal  m,  for 
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would  still  have  remained  doubtful,  but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of 
another  coin,  by  the  same  indefatigable  collector,  in  the  prolific  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Jaunpur,  even  while  I  was  engraving  the  present  plate. 

Fig.  8,  the  coin  here  alluded  to,  bears  precisely  the  same  device, 
with  variation  only  of  the  attitude  of  the  warrior.  The  legend  is 
different,  the  part  visible  being,  on  the  obverse,  '5ft'  -  -  cf  ^ 

Sri.,  to,  MahenArar  jmja\  and,  on  the  rovorse,  5ft  Sri 

Malwnira  Sinha.  "Whether  the  Mahcndra  hero  designed  bo  distinct 
from  the  Mahondra-guptn  of  the  ‘cornucopia’  reverse,  remains  to  bo 
ascertained. 

Kgs.  8,  4,  5.  From  Trcgonx’s  collection,  'l'huso  three  coins — bear¬ 
ing  the  raja  on  horseback  on  tlioobvorso,  mid  a  female  seated  sideways 
on  a  morhd  or  wicker  ‘stool  ’  on  the  rovorse — are  essentially  the  same 
as  were  lately  published,  (figs.  29,  30,  pi.  [xxiii.],  from  Burt’s  and 
my  own  coins)  which  I  was  then,  however,  unablo  to  road  satisfac¬ 
torily,  from  misapprehension  of  the  letter  A.  The  legend  is  in  all 
exactly  the  same  on  the  roverse,  -%|f^icl  ajita  Ma/tendra :  ‘the 

unconquered  Mahendra.’  The  female  holds,  in  her  right  hand,  vari¬ 
ously,  a  flower,  a  noose,  or  food  for  an  attendant  peacock,  like  that  of 
the  Kumara  coins. 

On  the  obverse  the  legend  is  moro  variable. 

In  3,  we  have  the  letters  -41  fold  Jisf  .  .  .  .  VfRsb  .... 

In  4,  not  legible.. 

In  5,  .  .  not  legible. 

Fig.  6.  (Tregoar).  This  coin  resembles  in  all  respects  the  foregoing, 
excepting  as  to  the  legend,  which  is,  on  the  obverse,  beginning  at  the 
top,  •  ■  •  -  parames/vara}  Cha-  or  Maks- Jn&ra-gupta.  On 

the  reverse  (the  second  letter  being  very  clear  on  a  duplicate  coin  in 
Cunningham’s  cabinet)  ‘SrfstcT  fW*PT:  ajita  ViJcrama.  This  name  so 
closely  resembles  the  common  pronunciation  of  Vikramqjit  (correctly 
written  Yikramaditya),  that,  although  it  may  not  belong  to  that  cele¬ 
brated  sovereign,  it  is  very  possible  that  matters  appertaining  to  the 
history  of  the  one  may  have  been  transferred  to  the  other,  and  hence 
some  of  the  confusion,  so  perplexing  to  the  historian,  have  originated. 

Fig.  7.  An  unique  lately  procured  by  Tregear.  The  riija  on  the 
obverse  is  of  a  peaceful  character,  with  hand  extended,  but  no  altar.  A 
diminutive  attendant  holds  a  chhata  over  his  head.  The  letters  on  the 
margin  are  not  legible.  On  the  reverse  is  the  standing  ‘cornucopia’ 

■which  the  anusw&ra  is  now  substituted.  In  fig.  2  tho  letter  is  palpably  an  X  »»,  to 
“which  is  subjoined  the  h;  hut  in  figs.  1  and  8,  and  in  my  coin,  the  letter  has  the 
form  of  C  . 
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female  holding  a  -well-depicted  lotus-flower,  with  a  lateral  inscription 
which  may  he  read  fi(sih4||fi(c9:  Vikramdditya ;  but  although  the 
length  of  the  subjoined  y  exceeds  that  usually  found  in  the  A,  and  the 
di  is  not  much  like  the  ch,  it  is  probable  that  the  word  is,  after  all,  only 
'gijf:  Vikrama  Chandra:  and  we  must  not  allow  our  sanguine 
imagination  to  rejoice  in  having  at  length  hit  upon  a  veritable  coin 
of  the  author  of  the  Samvat  era;  against  which  there  is  also  a  cogent 
chronological  obstaole,  in  the  date  hitherto  assigned  to  our  dynasty  of 
Guptas.1 

Fig.  9  (Tr.)  is  introduced  as  a  new  variety  of  the  Chandra-gupta 
coinage  :  only  differing  from  the  numerous  class  before  described,  in 
the  legends,  which  are,  very  clearly,  on  the  obverse  .... 

Sri  Chandra-gupta,  (the  titles  not  legible)  and,  on  the  reverse, 
Yft  fw*r:  Sri  Vikrama. 

Fig.  10,  of  Tregear’s  collection,  was  engraved  as  a  doubtful  name, 
but  I  think  it  may  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  Skanda-gupta. 

Figs.  11  to  15.  This  curious  class  of  copper  coins  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  notioe.  They  are,  indeed,  much  more  scarce  than  the  gold 
coins  of  the  same  age,  and  hitherto  only  those  of  one  individual  of  the 
family  have  been  met  with.  It  was  not  until  Tregcar’s  highly-curious 
specimen,  fig.  11,  had  furnished  us  with  the  style  of  Chandra’s  copper 
coins,  that  we  were  led  to  re-examine  our  several  collections,  in  which 
were  found,  and  became  legible,  a  few  rare  specimens  of  the  same 
character. 

Fig.  11  has  the  portrait  of  the  raja  on  one  Bide,  with  a  smaller,  per¬ 
haps  female,  figure  on  his  left  hand.  On  the  reverse  [a  peacock] :  below 

which,  in  very  well  defined  characters, . wt 

(j Sri  ma)hdrdja  Sri  Chandra-gupta. 

Fig.  12  is  a  demi-coin  of  similar  stamp,  one  of  two  belonging  also 
to  Tregear;  but,  on  the  reverse  of  this,  as  in  all  that  follow,  the  device 
is  a  bird,  the  same  that  figures  on  the  military  standard  of  the  gold 
coins,  and  which,  "Wilson  says,  ‘  looks  more  like  a  goose  than  a  Roman 
eagle.’  The  inscription  is  very  well  preserved,  Sri 

Chandra-gupta. 

Fig.  13  is  from  Stacy’s  cabinet:  the  obverse,  well  executed,  repre¬ 
sents  the  bust  of  the  raja  holding  a  flower;  beneath  Wf  fasftif -  •  • 
Sri  Vikrama-,  the  next  letter  may  be  ^"or  tff ;  but  on  the  reverse  are 
distinguishable  the  initial  letters  Sri  Cha.  .  .  .  proving  that 

the  coin  belongs  to  Chandra-gupta. 

Fig.  14  is  from  Swiney’s  cabinet,  in  all  respects  a  duplicate  of  the 

1  Mr.  Tregear  has  since  written  that,  on  re-examination,  the  word  is,  palpahl/ 
‘Yikramaditya.’ 
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last,  but  the  reverse  legend  is  even  more  distinctly  .... 
the  lower  part  of  the  nAra  only  is  effaced. 

Fig.  15  had  escaped  notice  in  my  own  cabinet.  The  head  is  more 
highly  finished  than  in  the  other  specimens,  but  the  legend  could  not 
have  been  understood  without  their  aid :  it  is  ...  .  .... 

nAra-gupta. 

Before  quitting  this  very  interesting  group  of  coins,  I  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  only  silver  specimen  which  lias  yot  come  under  my 
observation;  it  belongs  to  Swinoy,  and  is  ...  .  a  forgery !— not  a 
modem  one,  but  an  aotual  false  coin  of  tlio  poriod  when  it  was  struck. 
It  is  of  copper  thickly  plated,  but  tho  silver  plate  is  worn  through  in 
several  places,  exposing  tho  interior  nucleus.  I  liavo  depicted  it  in 
pi.  xxxi.  fig.  21. 

Obverse. — The  raja  in  the  original  sacrificing  attitude ;  under  his 
left  arm,  the  letters  -4|^|if  ajaya  or  ^fafif  Raja  y  .  .  . 

Reverse. — Goddess  (Durga?)  seated  in  tho  native  fashion  with  cor¬ 
nucopia  (or  flower)  and  ‘glory’ — a  small  elephant  with  trunk  uplifted 
for  protection,  on  her  right  shoulder.  Tho  marginal  inscription 
’sft  .  ...  Sr i  prakanau  ....  tho  last  letter  may  be  double  n, 

but  in  neither  manner  does  it  present  an  intelligible  word. 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  IMITATIONS. 

We  now  pass  to  another  series  of  coins  evidently  de¬ 
scended  from  the  same  ‘  Ardolcro 5  type  coin  to  which  the 
early  Kanaixj  group  has  been  so  satisfactorily  traced.  In 
the  latter  case,  we  have  seen  that  the  Hindu  artists  soon 
quitted  their  original,  and  exercised  a  fertile  invention 
in  varying  the  device  during  several  generations  of 
princes:  but  in  the  coins  we  have  now  to  notice,  no 
claims  to  ingenuity  can  be  advanced,  unless  it  be  for 
gradually  barbarizing  and  disguising  the  original  type, 
so  that  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  character  of  the  extraordinary  symbols  on  the 
later  pieces,  had  we  not  a  numerous  train  of  specimens 
to  produce,  in  evidence  of  the  gradual  deterioration.  I 
£ad  already  more  than  once  engraved  specimens  of  this 
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curious  series,  thinking  them  to  be  merely  the  link  coins 
between  the  rao  nano  rao  and  the  early  Kanauj  series. 
Among  the  Manikyala  coins  was  the  only  silver  coin  of 
the  set  on  which  I  had  particularly  remarked  legible 
Sanskrit  characters ;  which  were  of  a  form  and  age 
differing  essentially  from  the  Kanauj  coin  alphabet 
(so  called).  But  now,  through  Cunningham’s  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  our  available  collections,  I  am  enabled 
to  produce  a  host  of  variable  legends,  which  may  be  the 
means  of  developing  by-and-bye  a  second  royal  dynasty 
of  some  other  Indian  locality,  as  successfully  as  has  been 
the  case  with  the  Gupta  family. 

Henceforward  my  readers  should  understand,  and 
they  will,  doubtless,  soon  perceive  the  fact,  that  my  coin 
essays  are  joint  productions,  and  that  I  have  an  auxiliary 
at  my  elbow,  far  better  acquainted  with  the  contents  of, 
I  may  say,  all  the  collections  of  coins  in  India,  than  I 
have  leisure  to  become.  With  his  zealous  aid  in  hunting . 
out  the  unpublished  varieties  of  every  class,  I  hope  to  make 
these  notices  complete  as  far  as  discovery  has  yet  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  to  do  fuller  justice  to  the  numerous  contri¬ 
butions  I  continue  to  receive  from  my  numismatic  co¬ 
adjutors  in  the  interior. 

That  the  present  class  is  totally  distinct  from  the  last, 
may  be  argued  on  many  grounds  :  those  are  discovered  in 
greatest  quantity  at  Kanauj,  Jaunpur,  Gaya,  and  even 
occasionally  in  Bengal : — these  are  chiefly  met  with  in 
Upper  India,  and  in  the  Panjab.  Cautley  has  sent  me 
one  dug  up  in  the  foundations  of  his  residence  near 
Saharanpur ;  Mr.  Dean  dug  up  some  at  Samehana,  near 
Dihli :  but  the  most  important  fact  in  their  history  is 
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the  extraction  of  one  of  the  lowest  members  of  the  group 
from  the  Manikyala  tope  by  Ventura.  Masson’s  large 
collection  in  Afghanistan  does  not  contain  one  of  this 
type,  nor  any  of  the  first  or  Kanauj  series.  They  are, 
therefore,  purely  of  Indian  growth.  To  Upper  India, 
the  Panjab  or  Kashmir,  then,  wo  must  turn  our  view  in 
seeking  the  nidus  whence  they  issued,  and  fortunately 
we  have  authentic  lists  of  the  sovereigns  of  somo  of  these 
places  to  consult. 

Put  first,  to  enumerate  the  coins : — 

Mg  18.  A  gold  coin  (Stacy),  weight  120  gvs.,1  deserves  to  bo  men¬ 
tioned  first,  because  the  workmanship  is  nearest  in  perfection — in 
imperfection  we  might  rather  say — to  tho  nano  rao,  or  Ardokro  original. 
The  legs  of  tho  couch,  cornucopia,  and  drapery,  are  well  defined.  The 
raja  on  the  obverse  has  his  ‘trident’  standard,  and  his  right  hand  out¬ 
stretched  as  over  the  fire-altar,  but  tho  altar  is  omitted.  Under  tho 
right  hand  of  the  raja,  both  in  this  coin  and  in  figs.  10  and  20,  occur 
the  letters  pasa,  either  side  by  side,  as  in  16,  or  superposed,  as  in 
20.  Under  the  left  arm,  which  is  elevated  to  hold  a  spear,  is  another 
perpendicular  combination  of  two  or  three  consonants,  apparently 

cR  and  ^  with  the  vowel  e-  Tko  same  monogram  (or  rather 
polygram)  continues  through  tho  whole  series.  I  formerly  took  it 
for  a  sword-handle,  which  it  exactly  resembles  when  tho  lowermost 
letter  is  hid. 

Mg.  20.  (Stacy),  the  next  host  in  execution,  has  tho  letters 
Sri  Kri ....  visible  on  the  loft  of  the  female. 

Fig.  19.  (Tregear :  duplicate,  Cunningham),  continues  tho  word ; 
gjj'ltlTO  Erigodlaya  (?)  or  Krillodlaya. 

Mgs.  16  and  11  of  my  cabinet  have  tho  letters  ijft  1%^ .  ...  Sri 
Visva.  ...  or  Villa  on  the  former;  and  TTO^f.  .  .  .  JPasala. . .  (or 
perhaps  Visala  ?)  on  the  latter. 

Numerous  other  specimens  in  gold  might  be  enume¬ 
rated,  but  they  generally  contain  even  less  satisfactory 
fragments  of  names  than  the  above.  All  that  can  be 

1  Tho  wight  of  nil  these  coins  is  nearly  tlio  same,  Icing  in  fact,  the  cliclrndmut  of 
the  Greeks. 
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positively  asserted  is  that  the  letters  are  Sanskrit,  and — 
on  these,  at  least — of  the  same  alphabet  as  that  we  have 
designated  No.  2  of  the  Allahabad  Lat. 

The  silver  coins  of  this  second  series  are  much  more 
scarce  than  the  gold  and  copper  ones.  The  three  I 
possess — represented  in  figs.  1 ,  2,  and  3 — appear  also  to 
be  of  a  very  debased  standard,  and  to  belong  to  a  much 
later  period.  None  of  them  retain  more  than  the  rudest 
semblance  of  the  raja  figure,  and  still  less  of  the  goddess : 
the  latter  has  even  been  taken  for  a  dagger,  the  former 
for  a  scorpion  !  The  letters  also  are  of  a  more  modern 
formation,  not  differing  much  from  those  of  the  tenth 
century,  found  at  Sarnath  and  other  places.  Capt. 
Cunningham  first  pointed  out  to  me  the  words  JTcTPT 
Sri  Pratdpa ....  on  figs.  1  and  2. 


[  As  proposed  at  page  232, 1  now  avail  myself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  supplementing  a  revised  catalogue  of  the  Gupta  gold 
coinage,  prefixing  in  each  case  the  references  to  the  plates  in 
the  present  volume,  and,  inserting  notes  of  any  other  examples 
of  the  different  specimens  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Marsden 
and  Wilson.  In  regard  to  the  plan  adopted  for  the  serial 
classification  of  types,  I  may  premise  that  the  alphabetical 
letters  determine  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  coin  devices 
peculiar  to  each  class.  Modifications  from  the  standard  exemplar 
are  defined  by  distinguishing  italics  suffixed  to  the  indicative 
letter ;  and  mere  varieties  are  marked  by  numerals  prefixed  to 
the  literal  denomination  of  the  mint  series  to  which  they  belong. 

Ghatotkacha. 

Class  A.  PI.  xxix.  12.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  xviii.  14. 

Obverse  : — Pull-length  figure  of  the  king,  clothed  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Indo-Scythians  :  the  right  hand  is  extended  towards 
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a  Bmall  Mithraic  altar,  the  left  clasps  a  standard  emblematic  of  the 
full  moon.1 

The  marginal  inscriptions  on  these  coins  are  still  imperfectly 
determined.  The  six  coins  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  contribute  the  following  letters : — 

qwPUrrt&r  -g  <>r  sr.2 

Prof.  Wilson  suggests  the  following  reading  : — 

‘  Kucha,  having  subdued  tho  earth,  scourra  victory  by  oxcollont  deeds.’ 

Legend  :  (tmder  tho  left  arm) — ^ 

Bevekse  : — Female  figure  erect,  holding  a  flower  in  the  light  hand, 
and  supporting  a  cornucopia  on  tho  loft  arm.  Tho  latter  is  supposed 
to  identify  the  figure  with  tho  Parvatf  of  the  apaokpo  reverse  of 
No.  9,  pi.  xxix.,  and  No.  9  of  pi.  xxii.  Monogram,  variant  of  155, 
‘  Ariana  Antiqua.’ 

Legend  : — 1  Tho  exterminator  of  all  rajas.’ 

Chandra  Gupta  I. 

Class  B.  PI.  xxx.  7.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua’  xviii.  1.  Freeling3 4 
B.M.  Eden.* 

Obvekse  : — Tho  king  standing  erect,  liis  loft  hand  rests  upon  his 
hhandd,  or  straight  ‘sword,’  while  his  right  is  advanced  in  tho  act  of 
casting  incense  on  the  usual  miniature  Scythie  altar.  A  chhata,  the 
Indian  emblem  of  sovereignty,  overshadows  his  head.  Tho  attendant 
introduced  below  his  loft  arm  grasps  tho  staff  of  tho  umbrella. 

Legend:—^.  q;. 

Proposed  modification : — 
fasti+1 

‘Yikramhditya,  having  conquered  tho  earth,  prospers.'  (H.II.W.) 

1  [‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.’,  iv.  375.  Inscription  from  the  Temple  of  Harshain 
Shekhvati,  par.  xviii.  1  By  whom  was  placed  on  tho  top  of  tho  house  of  Siva,  his 
own  appropriate  emblem,  the  golden  figuro  of  a  full  moon.’] 

-  [There  is  one  letter,  which  I  have  been  unahlo  to  identify,  after  tho  concluding 
of  the  above  transcript,  which,  as  far  as  more  forms  go,  represents  cp  or  Iff,  Tho 
name  of  Kaclia  in  tho  field  has  an  W  over  the  upper  consonant.] 

3  [Mr.  G.  H.  Freeling,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service — ouo  of  our  most  devotod 
numismatists— has  liberally  placed  his  entiro  cabinet  at  my  disposal  for  publication.] 

4  [  Tho  citations  thus  noted  refer  to  a  collection  mado  some  years  ago  by  Lieut. 
Cunningham,  from  whose  hands  it  passed  into  tho  possession  of  tho  late  Lord 
Auckland.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.] 
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Reverse  : — Female  figure,  similar  to  that  in  Class  A.,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  left  hand  holds  the  flower,  while  the  right  extends 
a  regal  fillet.  Monogram,  No.  159,  ‘Ariana  Antiqua.’ 

Legend  : — Vikkramdditya. 


2  B.  A  second  .coin,  also  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Preeling, 
contributes  the  concluding  portion  of  the  obverse  legend  in¬ 
serted  jibove. 

The  reverse  device,  though  identical  in  character  with  that 
of  coin  B,  offers  a  modification  in  the  attitude  of  the  figure, 
which  is  here  exhibited  in  full  front  view,  and  draped  with  the 
transparent  garments  of  Mao  and  others  of  the  Kadphises 
group  (pi.  xxii.  10).  Otherwise,  it  is  far  more  Indian  in  its 
treatment  than  the  copy,  from  the  Grseco-Scythic  models,  to 
be  found  on  the  other  coin.  The  monogram  also  differs  from 
that  in  coin  B,  and  assimilates  to  those  found  on  the  Ghatot 
Kacha  pieces  (pi.  xxix,  12),  except  that  it  has  the  second  cross¬ 
bar  as  in  No.  160,  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua.’  The  Vikrmnadttya  has 
but  one  instead  of  the  double  letter  (ig)  in  B.  , 

These  coins  have  been  attributed  by  Major  Cunningham  to 
Chandra  Gupta  II. ;  but,  on  typical  grounds  alone,  they  must 
clearly  be  assigned  to  the  first  prince  of  that  name  ;  and  I  fur¬ 
ther  draw  the  distinction,  in  regard  to  the  titles,  that  the  full 
Vikramaditya  seems  to  belong  to  the  third  monarch  of  the 
family,  while  the  Sri  Vihrama  remains  special  with  the  fifth  of 
the  race. 


Class  C.  PL  xxix.  15.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  xviii.  3.  Marsden, 
No.  MLvm. 

Obverse  : — Device  :  King  leaning  on  his  spear ;  facing  him  is  a 
female  figure.  •  ^ 

Legend  : — Marginal  writing  imperfect.  (Under  the  arm) 
Reverse  : — Parvati,  with  cornucopia,  seated  on  a  recumbent  lion. 
Legend  : — ‘  The  five  excellences.’ 
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[AM.1.  XIII. 

I  assign  the  coins  classed  under  C.  to  Cliandra  Gupta  I., 
but  with  some  hesitation ;  my  chief  ground  for  the  attribution 
being  the  title  on  the  reverse :  there  are,  however,  some  minor 
typical  indications  that  give  strength  to  the  assignment, 
especially  the  appearance  on  Masson’s  coin  of  tlio  standard  of 
the  full-moon  otherwise  peculiar  to  Ghatot  Kaclui :  or  even  sup¬ 
posing  the  stafi)  upon  which  the  King’s  loft  hand  rests,  to  be  an 
ordinary  spear  or  javelin,  it  is  to  be  remembered  thaij  these 
weapons  have  definitively  been  superseded,  in.  this  position,  on  the 
coins  on  the  Chandra  Gupta  II.,  by  the  bow,  which  he  adopts 
from  his  predecessor,  Samudra  Gupta.  In  Marsden’s  coin,  the 
family  name  of  Gupta  is  inscribed  in  a  line  with,  the  Chandra 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  standard-shaft,  a  practice  which 
seems  to  have  been  discontinued  after  the  introduction  of  the 
bow  into  the  coinage  devices  by  Samudra  Gupta. 


Samtidka  Gupta. 

Class  D.  .  PL  xxii.  figs.  1G  and  17,  xxix.  fig.  14.  ‘Ariana 
Antiqua,’  xviii.  6  and  9. 

Obveese  : — The  usual  standing  figure  of  tlio  king :  to  tlio  loft  of  the 
field  is  seen  the  small  altar  of  tlio  Scythian  prototype,  associated  now, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  'peacock’  standard  (fashioned  like  a  Homan 
eagle).  The  king’s  loft  hand  rests  upon  a  javelin. 

Legends  restored  (margin)  : — 

Proposed  modification : — 

‘  Overcoming  liostilo  kings  in  triumphant  victory  (over  those)  opposing  in  a  hundred 
battles.'  (H.H.W.) 

lEOEirn  :  (undor  the  arm) — 

Reverse  : — Parvati  seated  on  a  raised  throno,  with  cornucopia  and 
regal  fillet. 

Lesend  T1XJ5PT:  ‘The  powerful.’ 
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2  D.  British  Museum. 

Obverse  device  as  usual,  but  the  marginal  legend  is  inserted 
in  a  direct  line  parallel  to  the  javelin,  instead  of  following  the 
circle  formed  by  the  edge  of  the  piece.  The  characters  may  be 
transcribed  thus : — 


3  D.  Major  Bush.1 
Obverse  : — Device  as  in  class  D. 


Legend  : — As  in  class  D.  (On  the  sides  of  the  javelin) — 
Reverse  : — As  usual  in  class  D. 


Class  E.  PL  xxxiii.  fig.  19.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  xviii.  7  and  8. 

Obverse  : — The  general  outline  of  the  device  is  the  Bame  as  in  class 
D,  except  that  the  ‘  peacock’  standard  is  now  adorned  with  pennons — 
and  a  further  modification  occurs,  iu  the  substitution  of  a  bow  for  the 
previously  current  javelin,  while  the  arrow'in  the  right  hand  of  the 
king  supersedes  the  Indo-Scythie  altar,  which  is  henceforth  usually 
discarded. 

The  legends  are,  ordinarily,  defective,  but  a  well  preserved 
specimen  in  the  Eden  collection,  B.M.,  supplies  the  following 
letters :  ^Tf .  • 

Reverse  : — Parvati,  as  in  class  D. 

Legend  : — ^prffT^T!  'The  invincible  in  his  war-chariot.’ 

This  term  is  applied  to  Samudra  in  the  Allahabdd  L4t 
inscription — — ‘  whom  in  his  war-chariot  none 
in  the  world  can  rival  or  withstand.’  (‘  J.A.S.B.,’  vol.  vi.,  975  ; 
suprd,  p.  234.) 

Class  E.  PL  xxxiii.  23,  xxix.  11.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  xviii.  10. 
Major  Bush,  etc. 

Obverse  : — Figure  of  the  king,  in  a  slightly  varied  attitude ;  the 
right  hand  rests  on  the  hip-joint,  the  left  is  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
battle-axe,  which  now  appears  for  the  first  time :  to  the  front  of  the 

1  [To  Major  J.  T.  Bush,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  itwill  be  seen  that  I  am  indebtedfor 
many  of  my  illustrative  specimens  of  this  class  of  money.] 
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monarch  is  a  standard  surmounted  by  the  device  of  a  new  moon,  below 
or  beyond  which  is  the  figure  of  a  youth.1 2 

(The  ‘Ariana  Antiqua’  coin  reverses  the  position  of  the  two  figures.) 

Legends  :  (Margin) — WcTRl  ‘Sovereign  of 

Icings,  whose  battle-axe  is  like  Yama’s.’ 

ST 

(Under  the  arm)  aj 

Reverse  : — Tho  ordinary  Parvati  figure,  but  her  feet  rest  on  either 
‘seeming  flamo,'  according  to  tho  ‘Ariana  Antiqua’  coin,  or  more  usually 
on  ‘the  loavos  of  tho  lotus,’  in  tho  Prinscp  specimens. 

Legend  0iW*rl  UlpJ  ‘  Tlio  bnttle-axo  of  Yuma.’ 

2  P.  B.M.  Eden. 

Obvee.se  : — Type  as  usual. 

Legends  :  (left  margin) — .  5f3TiT5f  . 

(right  „  )— .  gicWI  . 

(Under  tho  arm) — 'ST. 

Reverse  : — As  usual. 

Class  G.  PL  xxiii.  fig.  26. 

Obverse  : — The  king  is  seated  on  a  species  of  couch,  or  chair, 
and  is  engaged  in  playing  on  tho  vl. net,  or  Indian  ‘  lyre.’ s 

Legends:  (Margin)— On  the 
footstool  are  the  letters  f%- 

Reverse  : — Parvati,  with  cornucopia  and  regal  fillet,  seated  on  an 
Indian  morha. 

Legend  : — (A  coin  in  the  lidon  collection  expresses 
the  name  Mljs*)- 

Class  EE.  Eden  collection.  Unique. 

Obveese: — The  king,  to  the  left,  encountering  a  lion,  against  whom 
he  ia  in  the  act  of  discharging  his  arrow. 

Legend  :  (Margin,  right) — •  •  ‘  The  tiger  hero.’ 

Reverse  : — Parvati  standing  on  a  fish,  or  some  marine  monster ;  on 
her  right,  a  ‘  crescent’  standard  (as  on  the  obverse  of  3?.);  on  her  left, 
a  flower: 

Legend  TUffT  ajaj£  ap: 

1  ['  Of  him  (Samudra  Gupta) ,  when  tho  accepted  son  was  pronounced  to  ho  the  son 
of  Devi,  daughter  of  Mahhdaityn — ’  Bhithri  Lht  Inscription,  p.  243.] 

2  [  Somudrn’s  ‘accomplishments  in  singing  and  playing  ’  are  adverted  to  in  the 
24th  verse  of  the  Allah&Md  Inscription,  ] 
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Class  I.  PL  xxiii.  31,  32.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  xxiii.  2.  Freeling. 

Obverse  : — A  richly  bedecked  horse  standing  before  an  altar. 

Legend  'LTWfYTLTSt  Tjfwt  ij ;  below  the 

horse, 

Beverse  : — Female  holding  a  ehmtri;  the  figure  iB  draped  in  the 
light  garments  of  the  Chandra  Gupta  I.  style. 

Legend  : — '3P§j3jGf  ‘  The  hero  of  the  Aswamedha.’ 1 

I  have  but  little  hesitation  in  attributing  this  coin  defini¬ 
tively  to  Samudra  Gupta.  The  ‘Parakrama  ’  title  on  the  reverse 
would,  in  itself,  go  far  to  justify  such  an  assignment,  but  the 
obverse  title  of  Prithivi  Yijayatya  distinctly  associates  the 
identity  of  the  monarch  with  Samudra,  who  has  applied  to 
him  a  similar  style  of  eulogy  in  the  Allah&bad  Pillar  In¬ 
scription,  where  we  read,  U*js(  *TFP?T 


Chandra  Gupta  II.  . 

Class  E.  PI.  xxiii.  18,  xxix.  13,  xxx.  9.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’ 
xviii.  4.  Marsden,  No.  ml. 

Obvebse  : — Figure  as  above,  E. 

Legends,  imperfect.  The  following  is  a  restored  reading  obtained 
from  Col.  Stacy’s  coins.  (Margin) 

‘His  Majesty,  the  auspicious  sovereign  of  great  kings,  Chandra  Gupta.’ 

(Under  the  arm)  ^ 

Beverse  : — Parvati  seated  on  an  elevated  throne  with  cornucopia 
and  regal  fillet  (in  No.  18).  The  cornucopia  is  replaced  by  a  flower  in 
the  later  specimens  (No.  13),  and  the  throne  is  superseded  by  the 
‘  lotus  ’  seat  (No.  9.) 

Leoend  ■ sftlwr:  ‘  The  illustrious  hero.’ 


2  E.  No  ml vii.  Marsden. 

The  obverse  device  presents  a  modification  in  the  arrange- 


i  [  Wilson  observes  in  regard  to  this  type  of  coin ‘  That  the  steed  represents  one 
dedicated  to  the  Aswamedha,  or  solemn,  sacrifice  of  a  horse,  performed  only  by  para¬ 
mount  sovereigns,  cannot  he  doubted,  from  the  inscription  ‘Aswamedha-parakrama,’ 
‘he  who  has  the  power  of  the  Aswamedha  rites'  (‘Ariana  Antigua’  421.)  See  also 
Tod,  i.,  63,  76,  683,  etc.] 

s  [‘ J.A.S.B.’  vi.  978,  ante,  p.  235.] 
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meat  of  tlie  bow,  which  is  turned  inwards  and  touches  the  side 
of  the  figure,  while  the  is  inscribed  in  the  field  outside  of 
the  bow-string.  Legend,  to  the  left,  ■q’R.  JJH- 


Class  E  a.  B.M. 

Obverse  Figure  seated  somewhat  as  in  class  G,  hut  the  vmd 
is  wanting,  and  tho  left-hand  rests  on  the  couch,  while  the  right  is 
upraised. 

Legend  :  (Margin) — ^  ^ 

Reverse  : — lYirvntf,  as  in  Class  1). 

Legend  :  f^T^v*Tt 


Class  J.  PI.  xxx.  6. 

Obteese  : — King,  on  horseback,  proceeding  to  the  right,  with  lance 
at  the  charge. 

Legend  RTTT  ?GT  -  •  •  5TT  jJIB1 2 

Reverse  Porvatf,  to  tho  loft,  seated  on  an  Indian  morhd,  with 

fillet  and  flower. 

Legend  : — ilfotri  fcJsfiG  ‘  Tho  unconquorod  hero.’ 

Kumaka  Gupta. 

Class  D  a.  B.M. 

Obyerse  : — Device  similar  to  that  in  class  D,  with  tlic  exception 
that  the  king  hus  the  Mandd  as  in  eluss  li,  in  lieu  of  tho  javelin. 

Legend  :  (Margin)—*^ 

(Outside  tho  arm) — eg 

Reverse  : — Psirvati,  as  in  tho  modified  form  of  F  (xxx.  9). 

Legend  :  — *JTf- 


Class  E  b.  Freeling.3 
Obverse  : — Device  as  is  usual  in  class  E. 
Legend  :  (Margin) — +f^HvW(VHvW  .  .  . 

% 

(Below  the  arm) 

T 


1  [BKB  appears  as  ono  of  tlio  prefixes  to  Chandra Gnpta  Il.’snnmo  in 

the  Bhithri  Lht,  inscription :  ‘J.A.S.B.’  vi.  4,  ante,  p.  2-10.] 

2  [  Tha  first  and  third  letters  oonjoeturally  trunserihed  in  tho  ahovo  legend  aro  not 
to  he  absolutely  relied  on !] 

3  [This  coin,  though  a  cast,  and  in  so  far  a  forgery— appears  to  lmvo  been  repro¬ 
duced  from  a  genuine  original.  ] 
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Revebse  : — Parvati,  seated  cross-legged  on  a  lotus :  the  right 
hand  holds  a  fillet,  or  at  times,  a  flower :  the  left  rests  either  upon  the 
knee  or  on  the  side  of  the  figure. 

Legend  Sri  HaJien&ra. 

5  E  b.  Pl.  xxix.  20.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  xviii.  12. 
Obverse: — Device,  as  usual. 

Legend  - (under  the  arm)— of. 


6  E  b.  Freeling. 

Obvekse  : — Device,  as  in  No.  3  E  5. 

Legend  ^ 

The  full  legend  on  the  silver  coins  gives  : — 


Dev(o)  jayati  vyitdvanir  avampati{h)  KumAra  Gupto 
‘His  Majesty  Kuni&ra  Gupta,  who  has  subdued  the  earth,  rules.’ 


7  E  b.  Col.  Stacy.  . 

Obvekse  : — Device,  as  usual.  The  name  of  occupies  the 

left  margin.  There  is  no  name  or  initial  under  the  arm. 


Be.  PI.  xxix.  16.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’ xviii.  11.  Thername 
of  the  king  is  given,  in  this  coin,  as  above,  hut  it  offers  the 
peculiarity  of  being  placed^  in  a  line  with  the  bow-string  outside 
the  arm  of  the  figure,  as  in  2  B  of  Chandra  Gupta  II. 

Class  K.  Type,  similar  to  pl.  xxx.  1. 

(Unpublished  coin  of  Col.  Stacy’s  cabinet.) 1 

Obvekse  : — King,  facing  to  the  right,  armed  with  a  how,  shooting  a 

Legend  [ffTTftfV]  fHf  ‘  Kumara 

Gupta,  of  might  like  a  lion’s,  most  prosperous.’ 

Revebse  : — Parvati,  seated  on  a  lion ;  her  right  hand  extends  the 
fillet ;  the  left,  which  rests  upon  her  knee,  holds  a  flower. 

Legend  Sinha  Mahmira. 

1  [  This  coin  is  also  a  cast  from  p  genuine  original.] 

25 
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K  a.  PI.  xxx.  8. 

Obverse  :  Legend —  .  .  «T  afEf  .  ■  •  ■  ■ 

Eeverse  :  Legend  — 

Class  L.  PI.  xxiii.  25. 

Obverse  The  king,  facing  to  tho  left,  armed  with  how  and  arrow, 

attacking  a  lion.  _ 

Legend  <J3I  •  •  • 

Eeverse  : — I’lirvuti,  with  fillet  and  flower,  Honied  on  a  lion. 

Legend  : — *SVi  BiaU  Vih-amnk 

Class  K  6.  PI.  xxx.  1,  2. 

Obverse,  as  above,  class  K. 

Legend  : —  ? 

Eeverse,  as  above,  class  K. 

Legend 

Class  II  a.  PL  xxiii.  28. 

Obverse  Erect  figuro  of  tho  king,  discharging  his  arrow  at  a  lion. 
Legend  :  (Under  the  arm) — 

Eeverse  : — Eemale  figuro  standing,  with  flower  in  tho  left  hand ; 
the  right  is  extended  towards  u  peacock. 

Legend  •  •  •  d’fumdm  Gupta  .... 

Skanda  Gupta. 

Class  E  b.  PL  xxiii.  22 ;  xxix.  17 ;  xxx.  10  (?)  Marsden  mi.v. 
Obverse,  as  in  class  E  a. 

Legends  : — Imperfect.  (Under  tho  arm) — 3^ 

Eeverse  : — Barvati,  seated,  cross-legged,  on  lotus  flowers. 

Legends:  (on  22  and  17) — Kramddityah. 

„  (on  10  and  18)—' 'W55T '^’FL  Sri  Shanda  Gupta. 

Class  M.  Pl.  xxiii.  24. 

Obverse  : — King,  to  tho  left  of  tho  field,  holding  a  bow :  tho  1  pea¬ 
cock’  standard  occupies  tho  eontro,  and  a  fonmlo  figure  fills  up  tho 
space  on  the  right. 

Legend  : — Illegible. 

Eeverse  : — Parvatl,  on  lotus  loaves,  with  flower  and  fillet. 

Legend  : — Sri  Sian'da  Gupta. 
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Mahendka  Gupta  (?) 

Class  J  a.  PL  xxiii.  30.  Marsden,  mlix. 

Obveese  : — Horsemen  as  in  class  J,  but  -without  the  lance. 

Legend  : —  .  .  cf  3JH. 

Beveese  : — Female  seated  on  a  morha,  feeding  a  peacock. 

Legend  : — ^rf^cf  H%*!s£  ajita  Malm&ra. 

Variants.  PL  xxx.  figs.  3,  4,  5.  1  Ariana  Antiqua/  xviii. 

16,  17. 

Class  J  b.  Unpublished.  Freeling. 

Obvebse  : — Device,  as  is  usual  in  this  class,  with  the  exception  that 
the  horseman  is  proceeding  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right. 

Deseeds  : — Undeeiphered. 

Reverse  : — Parvati,  -with  peacock. 

Lesend:— ■ — e.  t.] 


(PLATE  XXXI.) . 

On  fig  3,  on  a  former  occasion  I  had  already  read  •  Sri 

yag  .  .  .  hut,  as  there  are  traces  of  a  cross-line  to  the  loop  of  the  third 
letter,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  rather  the  reading  ....  yasa  .... 
‘  glory’,  forming,  in  composition,  many  Indian  names,  as  Yasa  Vigraha, 
Yaso  Yarma,  Yaso  Pala,  Yaswant,  etc. 

The  two  earliest  specimens  of  the  copper  series,  figs. 
4  and  5,  are  from  Stacy’s  and  Cunningham’s  cabinets 
respectively.  The  first  has  several  letters  in  the  old 
character :  under  the  left  arm,  perpendicularly,  HYY  .  . 
sayadha ;  and,  on  the ’exterior,  IPS  .  .  malm. 

Pig.  5  is,  in  reality,  a  forgery  of  a  gold  coin :  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  gilding  are  still  perceptible  in  the  angles.  The  monogram  is 
the  same  as  in  fig.  18  of  tho  last  plate. 

Figs  8  and  9  are  selected  from  Stacy’s  box  as  examples  of  the  name 
of  HrTPt  SrtPratdpa  in  the  two  forms  of  alphabet.  Probably  they 
belong  to  different  individuals  of  the  same  family  name. 

Fig.  8  is  a  valuable  unique  in  Dr.  Swiney’s  drawers,  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  letters  that  have  usurped  the  natural  position  of  arms,  coi-nu- 
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copia,  throne,  and  all  such  appurtenances !  On  the  obverse  are  the 
letters  '^cqjaija :  on  the  opposite  face,  vff  Sri  Vinada  or  t^T^T 
Tirana.  .  and,  to  the  right,  mantled.  .  .  . 

Kg.  9.  The  word  Sri  is  still  perceptible. 

Kg.  10  is  introduced  (from  mycollcetion)  merely  to  slicwthe  complete 
barbarism  that  finally  prevailed.  Such  rude  pieces  are  to  bo  had  in 
plenty,  for  one  that  contains  a  traoo  of  writing.  ‘Pratapa’  is  the  com¬ 
monest  name  on  those  that  are  by  any  means  legible. 


THIRD  SERIES  OP  IMITATIONS. 

The  next  five  coins  of  my  plate  represent  a  very 
numerous  class  of  Hindu  coins,  grotesque  but  very  bold 
in  execution,  and  attempting  refinement  in  the  position 
of  the  right  hand  of  the  raja,  and  in  the  sitting  posture 
of  the  reverse.  Having  pointed  out  the  prototype — of  the 
European  coat,  pantaloons,  gaiter  and  wig — on  one  series, 

I  must  not  pass  unheedingly  the  epaulette  so  faithfullyand 
curiously  portrayed  on  the  obverses  of  this  series  !  I 
am  induced  to  consider  them  a  third  instance  of  imitation 
of  the  ‘  Ardokro  ’  type,  from  their  general  aspect  and  atti¬ 
tudes: — moreover,  tho  cornucopia  is  traceable  in  the 
earlier  pieces,  as  figs.  13  (Stacy)  and  14  (J.P.)  As 
they  deteriorate,  the  limbs  are  lopped  off,  as  usual,  to 
make  way  for  Nagarf  characters  !  This  is  well  exem¬ 
plified  in  fig.  11  (Cunningham)  and  12  (Stacy).  Eig. 

II  (Swiney)  may  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  degradation 
of  the  type. 

Of  legends,  we  have,  in  fig.  15,  on  the  margin . .  . 

yo.  .  On  fig  16,  reverse,  the  letter  51/.  On  fig.  11,  on 
either  arm  of  the  sitting  figure,  -vff  Sri  di  (?)  and  on 
fig,  12,  several  uncertain  letters  scattered  about,  h  tht  *r. 
In  the  last  of  the  set,  the  letter  *r  stands  alone. 
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It  would  be  yam  to  attempt  any  explanation  of 
such,  vague  symbols.  Of  this  series  of  coins,  M.  Court’s 
drawings  contained  many  good  samples.  They  are  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  Panjab,  less  so  in  Upper  India,  and  com¬ 
paratively  rare  in  Afghanistan.  Masson  has  only  given 
one,  and  that  very  degraded. 

[Lieut.  A.  Cunningham,  whose  name  is  so  frequently  cited 
in  laudatory  and  thankful  acknowledgment  by  Prinsep,  has 
since  achieved  a  spidaliti  in  this  department  of  numismatics, 
by  his  comprehensive  article  attributing  the  third  series  of 
imitations  from  the  apaokpo  type  to  their  legitimate  domain, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Rajas  of  Kashmir.1  I  insert  an  abstract  of 
the  decipherments  published  in  that  paper,  leaving  the  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  chronology  of  Kashmir,  proposed  by  the  author, 
for  notice  in  their  proper  place  in  the  ‘  Useful  Tables.’ 

List  or  Coins  Published  by  Lieut.  Cunningham. 

1.  Toramana . (common)  Obv.  Sri  Toramd(na) 

Rev.  Jay  a.  [pl.xxxi.13,14.] 

2.  Sankara  Vermma  (very  rare)  Obv.  Sanka(ra) 

'  3.  G-opala .  (very  rare)  Obv.  Gopdla 

Rev.  Vermma. 

4.  Sugandha .  (very  rare)  Obv.  Sri  Sugandhd 

Rev.  Jem. 

5.  Chakra  Vermma  ..  (unique)  Obv.  Glia  (hr a) 

Rev.  Vermma. 

6.  Yasashara. . (unique)  Obv.  Yaskara 

Rev.  Leva. 

7.  Ksttema  Gupta .  (rare)  Obv.  . . .  cli  Kshema 

Rev.  Gupta  Deva, 

1  ■[  ‘Numismatic  Chronicle,’  vol,  vi.  p.  1,  (1843)] 
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8.  Abhimana  Gupta...  (unique)  Obv.  Abhma(na) 

Rev.  Gupta. 

9.  Nandi  Gupta . (very  rare)  Obv.  Nandi  Gu 

Rev.  pfa. 

10.  Didda  Rani  (very  common)  Obv.  Sri  didda 

Rev.  Bred.  [pi.  xxxi.  11.] 

11.  Sanguama...  (very  common)  Obv.  Snngrdmit.Ru- 

llov.  ja  Bern.  [pi.  xxxi.  12.] 

12.  Ananta .  (rare)  Obv.  Amiutii  Jia- 

Rev.  ja  Bum. 

13.  Kalasa . (common)  Obv.  Kahm  lia- 

Rev.  ja  Bern. 

This  coin  was  called  Pfidfika  during  this  reign.  A.C. 

14.  Haksha .  (very  common)  Obv.  IlarJut  Baja 

Rev.  Bcva. 

15.  Sussala .  (very  rare)  Obv.  Sri  Sussa(la) 

Rov.  Bam. 

16.  Jaya  Siniia . (raro)  Obv.  Sri  Jay  a  Siniia 

Rov.  Bern.  [Sinha 

Variant  (very  rare)  Obv.  Sri  Mcmta  (?)  Jaya 
Rov.  Bern. 

17.  JagA  Deva . (very  raro)  Obv.  Jaya  [pi.  xxxi.  15.] 

Muhammadans. 

1.  Zain  al  ’A'bidin,  a.h.  841,  a.d.  1437. 

Obv.  (j;) J  ^ISaLull 

Rev.  AjbijLfj  * 

2.  I-Iaidar  Siiaii. 

3.  Hasan  Siiaii,  dated  a.ii.  874. 

4.  Muhammad  Siiaii. 

5.  Fateii  Siiaii. 

I  myself  liave  bad  but  few  opportunities  of  improving  the 
list  of  published  illustrations  of  the  coinage  of  Kashmir,  but  I 
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may  mention  the  acquisition,  some  years  ago,  of  a  novelty,  in 
a  piece  bearing  the  name  of  Bhima  Gupta.  Mr.  E.  0.  Bayley, 
whose  cabinet  is  peculiarly  rich  in  this  series,  has  favoured  me 
with  the  following  note  on  ‘  The  new  names  recently  discovered 
on  the  coins  of  Kashmir:  ’ — 

‘  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  coin  of  Avanti  Deva,  who  is 
placed  by  Major  Cunningham  in  1159  a.d. 

‘  In  my  cabinet  are  several  coins  yet  undescribed :  of  these 
one  bears  the  name  of  Harya,  a  reading  confirmed  by  a  similar 
but  less  perfect  coin  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.  It  is 
of  an  execution  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  Indo-Scythic 
coins  than  any  yet  discovered,  and  may,  perhaps,  therefore 
belong  to  Arya  B&ja,  whose  date,  by  Major  Cunningham’s 
calculation,  ranges  from  360  to  383  a.d. 

‘Another  coin,  reading  Sri  U. . ,  can,  from  its  execution,  be 
only  assigned  to  Unmatti  Yarmma,  who,  in  Major  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  table,  is  placed  between  936  and  938  a.d. 

‘  A  third  reads,  apparently,  Galhana,  but  is  possibly  Salhana, 
who  is,  perhaps,  the  Salha  or  Sahla  of  the  lists',  and  whose  date 
is  1110-11  A.D. 

‘  Besides  these,  there  is  a  coin  of  similar  type  and  execution  to  . 
thelast,  and  of  about  the  same  period,  whichreads,  clearly,  Pratapa. 
No  such  name  appears,  however,  so  low  down  in  the  Kashmir 
lists,  and  it  must  belong,  therefore,  to  some  petty  usurper ;  or 
is,  perhaps,  an  indication  that  the  type  of  the  Kashmir  coinage 
was  adopted  also  by  some  of  the  small  neighbouring  kingdoms. 

‘  In  addition,  moreover,  to  the  coins  of  the  Muhammadan 
kings  of  Kashmir  enumerated  by  Major  Cunningham,  my  cabinet 
contains  specimens  of  Sikander  Butshikan,  Bahrdm  (an  usurper 
during  the  time  of  Hasan  Shill),  Nlzuk  SMh,  Ibr&him,  Ismail, 
and  Ytisuf  Shah  CkuHc.’ 

To  dispose  of  an  interesting  series  of  coins  of  proximate 
locality,  though  of  more  modern  epoch,  I  further  avail  myself  of 
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Mr.  Bayley’s  aid,  and  insert  an  original  memorandum  of  his  on 
the  Coinage  of  the  Kings  of  Kangra  : — 

Amongst  tlie  coins  most  abundant  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  tlio  Upper  Jalandhar 
Doth,  may  ho  oitod  a  series  in  coppor  and  billon,  which  is  ovidcntly  dosconded  from 
the  ‘  bull  and  horsoman  ’  typo. 

Tho  earlier  examples  arc,  in  fact,  moroly  ooarsoly-oxcoutod  imitations  of  this 
original,  and  boor,  in  appropriate  identity,  tho  common  superscription  of  ‘  Sri  Samanta 
Dora.’ 1 

Later  and  more  dogradod  examples  boar  also,  in  various  positions,  otlior  propor 
namos,  and  at  laBt  ono  side  is  exclusively  occupied  by  tho  legend. 

In  tho  proceedings  of  tho  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  for  February  and  April,  1853 
(Nos.  2  and  3  ‘J.  A.  S.  11.’  for  1853,  vol.  xxii.)  will  bo  found  two  notices  of  mino, 
identifying  this  series  as  tho  coinage  of  tho  Hindu  rhjus  of  Nagarkot,  or  Kangra,  the 
Trigartta  of  tho  ancient  Ilindfis. 

'  Thoso  kings  woro  BAjputs  of  tho  Kutoeh  tribo  ;  and  tho  last  sovereign  of  any  note 
among  thorn  was  tho  Sansor  Ciiand,  of  whom  honorublo  mention  is  mado  by  tiro 
traveller  Moorcvoft.  * 

I  then  reported  that  I  hud  boon  able,  by  tho  aid  of  tho  local  Banshvalis,  or  ‘  genea¬ 
logies,’  to  dccyphor  sovon  of  tho  names  which  occur  on  tiro  coins,  viz. : — Blip  Chond, 
Prithi  Chand,  Ilari  Chond,  Sringfa  Chain!,  Trilok  Chand,  M6gh  Chand,  Apfirvva 
Clmnd.  . 

In  tho  latter  number  of  tho  ‘Jour.  As.  Soo.  Hong.,’  thoro  was  likowiso  printed  a 
communication  from  Major  Alexander  Cunningham,  •  from  which  it  appeared  that  ho 
had  previously  boon  working  in  tiro  sumo  track,  and  that  liis  identifications  had,  some 
years  before,  boon  forwarded  to  tho  thou  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta, 
though  thoir  publicatibn  had,  for  various  reasons,  been  deferred. 

Major  Cunningham  further  stated  that  he  was  able  to  extend  tlio  list  of  namos 
occurring  on  tlio  coins,  to  fourteen ;  and  it  is  understood  that  ho  is  in  a  position  to 
illustrate  much  of  tlio  ancient  history  of  the  dynasty,  liy  inscriptions  (of  which  thoro 
aro  several  in  tlio  Kangra  valley,)  and  by  notices  extracted  from  various  Sanskrit  and 
Mahomodan  authors, 

Ilis  memoir  will  doubtless  ho  of  much  value ; — tho  chief  interest,  however,  which 
these  disoovorics  possess,  is  tlio  gonoral  fact  they  establish  that,  in  the  isolated  locality 
of  Kangra,  tho  old  conventional  typo  of  Hindi!  coinage  maintained  its  ground  long 
after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  on  tho  plains  of  India. 

There,  oven  as  modified  by  tlio  Mahomedun  emperors,  it  probably  did  not  survivo 
beyond  tho  reign  of  Nasir-ud-din  Mahmfld,  which  dosed  in  12GG,  A.n. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  tho  kings  of  Kangra  impressed  their  name  on  coinage  of  this 
typo  as  early,  at  least,  as  tho  roign  of  the  Sult&n  Fiirn  Tnghlok  of  Dihli,  which  _ 
monarch  roignod  from  1351  to  1388,  a.d.  Some  of  tho  anonymous  coins  aro  pro¬ 
bably  of  a  considerably  earlier  dato. 

Again,  on  tho  coins  of  Trilok  Chand  may  still  ho  tracod  tho  rude  outlino  of  tlio 
horsoman' s  figurtt 

Now,  Trilok  Chand  is  stated  by  tho  local  chroniclers  to  have  revolted  against 
Aurangzob,  and  to  hnvo  paid  tho  penalty  of  his  revolt  by  dofeat  and  doatli.  This 


>  [Of.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xix.,  ilgs.  17,22,30.-33.0.11.] 
*  [Vol.  xxii.  pp.  310-681.] 
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probably  occurred  early  in  Aurmigzeb's  reign,  say  about  1GG0  a.d.,  for  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  his  power  was 
supreme  in  the  Kangra  hills. 

This  extreme  date,  however,  is  very  possibly  somewhat  lower  than  that  to  which 
the  coni  imams  use  of  the  derivatives  from  the  ‘bull  and  horseman'  type  can  be  traced. 

Trilok  Chand's  coinage  was  most  probably  a  mere  revival,  in  assertion  of  his 
attempted  independence;  at  least,  it  would  appear,  from  the  account  given  by 
Ferishta,  that  Akbar  established  his  authority  completely  throughout  the  Kangra 
Hills,  almost  immediately  after  his  accession.  Indeed,  the  then  Riija  of  Kangra 
(Dharm  Chand)  fell  at  the  battle  of  Panipat,  which  gave  to  Akbar  the  empire  of 
Hindustan,  and  it  was  not  improbably  his  adhesh 
dynasty,  which  induced  Akbar  to  carry  his  arms  into 

Neither  is  it  probable  that,  having  rendered  himself  pi 
kingdom,  and  in  the  flush  of  his  recent  success,  that  Akbar  would  have  left  to  the 
Rhja  the  coveted  privilege  of  coining  ;  and  his  immediate  successors  were  not  likely 
to  have  relaxed  their  authority. 

Probablv,  therefore,  the  consecutive  use  of  the  old  type  ended  about  a.d.  1556  ; 
but  even  this  date  brings  us  to  a  period  of  nearly  three  centuries  subsequent  to  the 
time  when  it  had  become  obsolete  on  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  ] 


e  Afghhn 


FOURTH  SERIES. 

These  shadows  of  the  Ivanerkan  king  arc  like  Dun¬ 
can’s  issue :—!  A  fourth ?— start  eyes!  what,  will  the 
line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?  another  yet  ?  ’ 
Such  is,  however,  the  singular  fact  ;  whether  they 
‘  reigned  in  this  kingdom’  consecutively,  or  in  sub¬ 
divided  portions  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
common  soiuce  whence  this  numerous  progeny  have 
borrowed  their  family  features.  Amid  the  hundreds  of 
each  kind,  now  open  to  our  examination  and  selection, 
the  progress  of  deviation  can  readily  he  followed :  and 
it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see  the  different  results  of 
corruption  arrived  at  by  different  engravers  or  moneyers, 
in  the  course,  perhaps,  of  a  few  generations.  In  one 
case,  we  come  to  a  kind  of  dagger ;  in  another,  to  a  few 
dots  and  strokes  ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  to  a  kind 
of  heart,  formed  of  the  knees  and  petticoat  of  the  seated 
female!  The  best-  of  the  three  coins  depicted  in  the 
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engraving  are  from  Mohan  Lai’s  collection;  the  worst 
from  Cautley’s  disinterred  Behat  relics,  where  a  large 
proportion  of  these  ‘heart’  coins  was  found  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  supposed  Buddhist  coins  described  in  Art. 
X.  I  can  find  hut  one  approach  to  a  letter  on  any  of 
them,  viz.,  the  to  the  left  of  the  well-formed  ‘ raja  ’  in 
fig.  16.  It  is  hardly  sufficient  to  confirm  their  Indian 
origin :  and  it  must  he  noted  that  this  spocios  is  found 
in  abundance  farther  to  the  north-west  than  any  of  the 
others. 

Thus,  Masson  says  of  them :  ‘  This  series  is  very  ex¬ 
tensively  found  in  Western  Afghanistan.  The  obverse 
has  a  rude  figure  of  the  prince,  clad  in  mail,  with,  the 
accompaniment  of  the  fire-altar,’  (not  visible  in  ours,  but 
clearly  so  in  Masson’s  drawings)  ‘  and,  on  the  reverse,  a 
figure  seated  on  a  throne  with  her  foot  on  a"  footstool. 
On  no  one  coin  of  the  class  have  I  boon  able  to  detect 
the  legend,  although  they  appear  in  some  instances  to 
have  had  characters  intended  for  such.  Pigs.  61  to  63,’ 
(those  that  shew  the  chair,  the  cornucopia  and  noose) 
‘  are  generally  found  at  Boghram :  figs.  64  to  65,’  (those 
having  only  the  outline  of  a  heart)  £  are  the  types  preva¬ 
lent  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  in  the  Panjab,’ — ■ 
and,  as  we  have  stated  above,  near  Saharanpur  in  India 
proper.  This  series  has,  undoubtedly,  a  better  claim  to 
be  considered  the  genuine  descendant  of  tlio  ‘  Ardokro  ’ 
coin  in  situ  than  any  of  the  three  preceding  series. 

To  sum  up  my  review  of  these  coins,  I  cannot  help 
remarking  how  great  an  analogy  exists  between  the 
circumstance  of  these  several  adoptions,  by  subordinate 
imitators,  of  a  prominent  form  of  coinage  that  had  pre- 
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vailed  for  centuries  under  a  paramount  rule ;  and  the 
nearly  parallel  case  of  the  Shah  ’Alum  coinage  of  the 
last  century,  the  very  -words  and  form  of  which  were 
copied  by  the  numerous  rajas  and  nuwabs  who  assumed 
the  privilege  of  coinage  upon  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Dihli  monarchy.  In  many  places,  a  few  years  only 
have  sufficed  so  to  disfigure  the  Persian  letters  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  quite  illegible  and  barbarous. 


PALA  Oil  LEVA  DYNASTY  OP  KANATJJ. 

By  way  of  filling  the  plate,  I  have  engraved  at  foot 
two  new  specimens  of  this  dynasty,  brought  to  light 
since  the  publication  of  pi.  xxvi. 

Pig.  19  is  taken  from  a  cast  of  a  gold  coin  in  Col.  T.  P.  Smith’s 
possession.  Some  of  the  letters  are  new  in  form,  but  they  may  possibly 
be  read  Yff  Sri  mad  Vigrahapdla  deva. 

Pig.  2.0  is  an  unique  copper  coin  of  Cunningham’s.  On  the  ob¬ 
verse,  the  four-handed  god  is  crushing  a  demon,  instead  of  being 
seated  in  the  usual  serene  attitude.  The  legend  on  the  other  side  may 
he  read,  Sri  mat  PrithA  deva,  a  name  occurring  in  the 

Dihli  list  as  having  reigned  at  Lahor  jl.h.  1176-1192  :  but  not  to  be 
found  among  the  many  names  which  inscriptions  have  given  us  of  the 
Bhhpala  family  of  Kanauj  and  Benares.  [At  the  time  my  note  on 
these  coins  (page  292)  was  set  up,  I  was  unaware  that  Prinsep  had 
already  published  in  this  article  a  decypherment  of  the  coins  of  Prithvi 
Deva.] 

Masson  has  figured  a  third  new  name  of  the  same 
group,  which  I  have  inadvertently  neglected  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  this  plate,  as  I  had  intended.  The  letters  that 
are  visible  are  .  .T^Snma  .. .  miramaras 

.  . .  deva.  The  first  and  last  letters  are  half  cut  off,  and 
the  vowel  may  be  an  a,  so  that  the  reading  may  possibly 
he  Sri  m/at  Kujmara  mahfd  Raja)  deva.  Masson  says 
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that  ‘  at  Kabul,  coins  of  this  peculiar  type  are  met  -with 
occasionally  in  the  bazar,  generally  of  gold.  A  large 
parcel  was  dug  out  of  the  soil,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
near  Korinder,  a  village  of  Koh-daman.’  He  places  them 
as  the  last  of  the  Indo-Scytliic  series,  not  having,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  seen  what  had  been  made  of  them  here. 
If  the  sitting  female  be  indeed  a  far  descendant  from 
the  M'ithraie  goddess,  the  long  interval  of  six  or  eight 
centuries  will  fully  account  tor  the  magnitude  of  her 
transformation. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  hoard  discovered  at 
Korinder  was  not  secured  at  once.  It  might  have  con¬ 
tributed  very  materially  to  our  classification  of  this 
second  Kanauj  dynasty.  A  great  many  specimens 
of  the  same  sort  must  also  be  scattered  about  in  the 
cabinets  of  retired  -Indians  at  heme ;  and  wo  may  hope, 
now  that  Prof.  Wilson  has  commenced  upon  the  task  of 
examining  the  coins  in  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  and 
India  House  collections,  that  specimens  will  flow  in  to 
him  from  all  quarters  to  be  deciphered  and  described. 


XIV.— NEW  TYPES  OF  BACTRIAN  AND  INDO- 
SCYTHIC  COINS,  ENGRAVED  AS  PL.  XXXII. 


I  did  not  expect  to  be  so  soon  summoned  to  re¬ 
sume  the  graver  in  the  department  of  Bactrian  medals  ; 
hut  to  do  so  when  such  novel  and  interesting  specimens 
are  handed  to  me  is  no  less  an  obligation  than  a  pleasure. 

The  two  main  attractions  of  my  present  plate  arc  re¬ 
presented,  with  scrupulous  regard  to  fidelity,  from  the 
coins  themselves,  which  were  entrusted  to  me  for  the 
purpose  by  their  fortunate  possessors,  as  soon  as  they 


were  discovered. 

No.  1  is  an  unique  of  Amyntas,  a  name  entirely  new 
to  Bactria :  it  is  a  square  coin  of  bronze  lately  procured 
by  Stacy  from  the  Punjab,  in  excellent  preservation. 


Obveiw  —Bust  of  the  prince,  wearing  a  curious  cap,  winch  may 
possibly  "represent  the  head  of  an  elephant,  but  from  the  surface  being 
worn  cannot  exactly  he  made  out.  Legend,  on  three  sides  ot  the  square, 

.<  in-™.  ->1.  ***.  ■“»  - 

spear  •  her  right  hand  extended  in  token  of  peace.  Square  monogram. 
Legend  in  Bactro-Pehlvi  -  TAuiTFVA'.lVn\U  ; 
djalade  amnio  [Mih&mjasa  Jayadhar-asaA'mitnsa].  It  will  he  at  once 
perceived  that  the  native  epithet  corresponding  to  ^aropov  is  the 
Lre  as  that  for  vo^opov  on  the  coins  of  Arc-helms  (page  3o2),  and, 
prflrc  on  the  coins  of  Antialkides  and  Antimaehns,  with  he  exception 
only  of  the  first  letter.  The  word  was  there  read  TULA?;  the  mitral 
9  /being  substituted  for  the  H  d  of  the  Arehehns  and  A-yutas  coins^ 
The  thirii  letter  in  those  eases  is  also  rather  X  l  than  ?,  of  which  the 
value  is  as  yet  unknown.  I  have  called  it  l,  ad  interim. 
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Fig.  2  is,  if  possible,  a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  the  above, 
being  the  first  queen  of  linetria  yet  discovered.  Dr.  Swincy  obtained 
the  coin  among  Kara  mat  ’Alt’s  collection.  It  was  thickly  coated  with 
the  rust  of  ages,  and,  from  the  hchncted  head  on  the  obverse,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  Menander,  until  the  Doctor  set  about  cleaning  it 
carefully  with  a  hard  brush,  and,  perceiving  a  variation  of  (he  legend, 
showed  it  to  (.'apt.  Cunningham,  who  immediately  recognized,  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  delight,  the  undoubted  tide  of  a  female  sovereign — 
BA2IAI22A2  0EOTPOn(7|s)  [0EOTPon»T]  ArAQOKAEIAS,  ‘  of  tile  queen 
Agathorlca,  the  gad-nourisher.’  This  very  curious  epithet,  OeoTpoTrrj — 

pose  fur  the  queen-mother,  alter  the  Oriental  style  of  llutfery,  in  allusion 
to  her  royal  oilspring. 

Reverse  : — Hercules  seated  on  a  rock  (or  a  tnorha),  resting  his  club 
on  his  right  knee.  The  Pchlvl  legend  is,  most  unfortunately,  so  indis¬ 
tinct  in  one  or  two  places,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  our  making 
out  the  true  reading.  The  first  word  seems  to  dilter  in  no  way  from 
the  ordinary  TT")\u  malahio,  ‘  king’  :  and  the  second  would  appear 
to  be  pi'll  radako,  (norr/pos  :  then  follow  two  short  words  which  I 
am  totally  at  a  loss  to  expound,  though  the  individual  letters  arc  clear 
enough.  [Mriharajasa  Tmdatasu  Dhamikasa  Stratusa.1] 

To  tliesc  two  uniques  I  have  subjoined  some  new  types 
of  Euthydemus,  Menander,  and  Eucratides,  which  have 
not  yet  been  engraved,  though  some  have  appeared  in  the 
lithographs  of  Masson’s  drawings. 

Fig.  3.  A  silver  tetrudrnchm  of  Euthydemus,  now  in  Dr.  Swiney’s 
cabinet,  having  a  standing  Hercules  on  the  reverse,  in  lieu  of  the  seated 
figure.  The  coin  must  have  been  originally  very  beautiful,  but  we 
learn  from  the  memorandum  of  Knramat  ’All,  who  purchased  it  at 
Kabul,  that  it  was  taken  to  l)r.  Gerard,  who  deemed  it  spurious  or  not 
silver ;  ■  this  induced  the  vendor  to  put  it  in  the  tire  (cased  in  clay)  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  and  the  smoothness  of  surface  and  clearness  of  out¬ 
line  were  thus  destroyed.  The  beaux  rcstes  arc  still  sufficient  to  excite 
admiration. 

Fig.  4  is  from  Masson's  drawing  of  a  small  copper  piece  of  Euthy- 

1  [We  are  now  able  to  cite  several  new  specimens  of  this,  interesting  type  f 
coin;  I  may  quote  one  in  the  possession  of  JJ.  0.  Iiavlev,  Esq,  Heugal  Civil 
Service ;  ami  a  second  in  the  collection  of  Capt.  finlicrtsun,  llmgal  Engineers. 
Wilson,  in  1  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vi.  fig.  10,  reproduces  Dr.  Swinev's  coin  !  ] 

*  Probably  it  was  covered  with  a  coat  of  muriate,  like  my  Euthydemus. 


r.  xiv.] 
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(lemus.  The  reverse  has  a  naked  horse  prancing.  Legend  as  usual, 
BA2IAEC.2  ET0TAHMOT.  Masson  has  another  similar,  hut  larger. 

Fig.  5.  A  square  copper  coin  of  Menander,  procured  by  Ur.  bwmey 

Obverse  The  usual  lielmctcd  head  with  the  legend,  BA2IAEJ15 
2OTHP02  MENANAPOT.  .  ,  ,r  ,  ,  ,  . 

Eeveiise  The  circular  shield  of  Minerva  with  Medusa  s  head  : 
the  features  of  the  face  worn  smooth  :  legend,  in  Pehlvi,  ml  WlU 

o  from  Masson.  The  reverse  here  presents  the  bird  of  Mi¬ 
nerva, °so  common  on  the  Athenian  coins  ;  in  all  other  respects  the  coin, 
is  similar- to  the  last.  , 

Pin-  7  Obverse  of  a  smaller  copper  eoiu  from  Masson.  In  the 
centred  a  wheel  with  eight  spokes,  distinctly  so  delineated,  otherwise 
we  might  have  supposed  it  the  shield  with  Medusa’s  head  ;  the  Greek 
legend  surrounds  it.  The  reverse  is  the  same  as  that  of  fig.  0. 

Fig.  8.  In  this  huger  square  copper  com  Masson  gives,  as  a  new 
reverse,  a  dolphin  ;  but,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sketch,  it  is  possible 
that  the  original  may  have  been  an  elephant’s  head,  a  common  device 
on  Menander’s  coins.  ,  ,  , 

Pi,r  9  Oil  this  the  sovereign’s  portrait  is  replaced  by  a  boar  s  head, 
according  to  Masson’s  sketch  ;  and,  on  the  reverse,  is  a  simple  feather  or 
palm-branch  :  monogram  H  :  legends  Greek  and  Pehlvi  as  usual. 

Figs.  10  and  11.  Two  specimens  from  Massons  collections,  one 
silver,  one  copper,  to  shew  that  the  coins  of  Eneratides  sometimes  bore 
the  emblem  peculiar  to  Antiallddes,'  two  conical  beehives  and  two 
feathers  or  palm-branchcs. 

Fim  12  An  addition  to  our  Iudo-Scytluc  group  of  the  elephant- 
rider  ’"or  Kenranos.  Stacy  has  just  obtained  four  from  the  Punjab, 
all  evidently  from  the  same  die,  but  not  one  containing  the  legend 
complete.  To  save  space  I  have  filled  it  up  from  the  muted  specunems 
and  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  a  single  letter,  barbarous  as  the  context 

aPPOmwRSE— Fdja  astride  on  a  small  elephant,  legend  (commencing 
from  the  l-i-ht  of  the  head)  oiah.uh  oiAPOlAHiAHPOAlflH,  of  which 
nothin-  can  be  ima-ined  but  a  barbarous  attempt  at  BA2IAEP.2  baeiaeun 
2HTHP02,*  the  syllables  ia,  ra,  or  UN,  and  po  being  the  only  happy 
conjunctions  seized  by  the  ignorant  die*cuttci . 


i  This  name  has  hithcvlt: 
,1.  Jacquct  corrected  it  fron 
oiu  in  Dr.  Swincy's  posse 
*etter  with  the  Pehlvi,  whic 


always  been  written  (on  Masson’s  authority)  Antilnki.les. 
the  Ventura  coins  and  on  rc-cxaminatoin  of  the  silver 
sion  his  reading  is  corroborated.  It  also  corresponds 
,  is-’P'TUdfW  (quasi)  ati-aMudo. 
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On  the  reverse,  the  standing  figure  of  A0PO  is  depicted,  with  the 
common  monogram,  hut  the  legend  differs;  being  AOH,  or,  inverted, 
HOY.  The  same  is  met  with  on  one  of  the  ‘  couch-lounger’  coins  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  llanikyiila  tope  (sec  fig.  29,  pi.  vi.)  It  may  possibly 
be  a  perversion  of  the  tri-literal  MAO.  lint  the  horns  of  the  moon  do 
not  appear  on  the  shoulders. 

Tig.  13.  A  rare  and  valuable  variety  of  the  Kenranos  coin  in  Dr. 
Swincy’s  cabinet,  of  which  Cunningham  has  a  less  perfect  duplicate  ; 
the  obverse  legend,  hardly  legible,  must  lie  PAO  NANO  PAO,  etc.  The 
reverse  has  the  standing  female  figure  with  the  horn  of  plenty,  a^d 
Ten'ond  APAOXPO,  as  on  the  gold  coins  of  the  same  device. 

Fig.  1-i  should  have  been  introduced  in  my  last  plate,  among  wlmt 
I  have  supposed  the  fourth  series  of  apaokpo  imitations.  This  coin, 
of  which  Swincy  possesses  several  equally  legible,  has  the  legend, 
APAOXPO,  quite  distinct,  proving  that  this  group  must  he  regarded,  not 
as  an  imitation,  hut  as  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Mithraic  series  in 
tire  Kancrkan  line.  The  appearance  of  Hagan  on  one  of  my  coins 
must  he  regarded  therefore  as  Greek.  It  is  curious  that  Masson  should 
not  have  detected  a  single  letter  on  all  the  specimens  he  amassed. 
Some  faint  remains  of  characters  are  traceable  on  those  from  Debut. 

Tig.  15  is  a  duplicate  of  Masson’s  coin — fig.  15  of  my  last  Daetrian 
plate — in  Swincy’ s  possession.  A  few  of  (lie  Pollin'  'characters  are 
better  made  out,  but  the  proprietor  of  this  coin  still  eludes  us. 

l7ig.  1G,  17,  18.  I  terminate  this  plate  with  three  coins  of  Kodcs — 
in  Cunningham's  cabinet,  purchased  from  the  late  Gen.  Arnold’s  col¬ 
lection — of  an  entirely  new  reverse.  They  are  all  of  silver,  deeply 
indented,  to  throw  the  head  out.  The  letters  kuja  .  .  arc  visible  on  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  which  is,  otherwise,  of  the  best  execution.  The 
horse’s  head  of  the  reverse  gradually  deteriorates  until  it  can  bo  no 
longer  recognised  (as  in  18)  without  the  earlier  coins  as  objects  of 
comparison.  On  cleaning  one  of  my  Kodcs  coins,  it  was  found  like¬ 
wise  to  have  ‘  the  horse’s  head  ’  reverse ;  and  the  horse  has  been  since 
traced  to  the  Chauka-Duka,  or.  degraded  Saurashtra  series,  in  some 
specimens  also  purchased  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Gen.  Arnold. 

Postscript.— I  cannot  delay  one  moment  announcing 
a  very  successful  reading*!:)}-  Prof.  Lassen  of  Point,  of  the 
native  legend  on  the  coin  of  Agathoclcs,  depicted  in  pi. 
ii.,  fig.  17,  hv  Masson,  and  again  engraved  as  fig.  9,  of 
pi.  xxv ii.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Professor’s 
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letter,  this  moment  received :  ‘  The  legend  on  the 

coin  of  Agatlioeles  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  another  cha¬ 
racter,  and  I  think  we  may  recognise  in  it  the  letters 
TWVWm  Ayathulda  raja  [Agatliuklayesa],  reading  from 
the"  left  to  the  right.  The  first  two  letters  are  self- 
evident  ;  the  third  is  similar  enough  to  the  Tibetan  and 
Pali  forms  of  th  with  u  below  ;  the  fourth  letter  expresses 
kl  tpiite  in  the  Indian  manner.  If  I  am.  right  in  this, 
it  will  bo  necessary  to  give  to  Agathoclcs  a  very  different 
position  from  that  assigned  to  him  by  M.  Raoul  Rochette.’ 

The  principal  objection  to  this  highly  plausible  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Agathoclean  legend  is,  that  nearly  the  same 
characters  also  appear  on  the  coins  of  Pantaleon.  There 
are  differences  to  be  sure,  and  it  might  be  possible  to 
assimilate  the  word  to  the  Greek,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  first  syllable  being  wanting  thus  A  -J  <b  ^orm 
. .  talava  or . .  talao  . . .  the  next  letter,  on  Masson’s  corns,  is 

and  on  Dr.  Swiney’s  a  t  or  n  [Pantalevasa],  but  on 
both  coins  there  are  throe  letters  to  the  left  of  the  female 
winch  still  remain  an  enigma. 

I  have  also  just  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing  hi. 
Jacquet’s  first  paper  on  the  Yentura  coins,1  but  as  this 
merely  enumerates  their  Greek  legends,  postponing  the 
consideration  of  the  Bactro-Pehlvi,  there  is  notlnng  in 
alteration  or  correction  of  my  own  list  excepting  the 
termination  of  some  of  the  names,  Kodcs,  Lysias, 
Yenomcs  (?),  for  Komis,  Azcs,  etc.  M.  Jacquct  had 
remarked  the  connection  of  the  nimbi  coins  with  their 
Indo-Scythie  prototype  when  examining  Tod’s  collection, 


but  had  not  published  his  sentiments. 


'  Fob.  1836.  Oc-n.  Venttn 
tic  1‘iiris  officials,  to  the 
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XV.— SPECIMENS  OF  HINDU  COINS  DESCENDED 
FROM  THE  PARTHIAN  TYPE,  AND  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  COINS  OF  CEYLON. 

Among  the  coins  extracted  from  tlic  Manikyala  tope 
were  two  that  excited  more  than  ordinary  curiosity,  from 
their  having  marginal  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit  characters 
around  a  device  in  all  other  respects  of  the  Sassanian 
type.  The  inscription  (which  will  he  found  in  pi.  v., 
pp.  94,  123,  ante)  baffled  all  attempts  to  decipher  it. 
The  repetition  of  the  word  Sri  left  little  doubt  of  its 
language  being  Sanskrit,  but  neither  with  the  aid  of 
modem  nor  ancient  alphabets  could  the  sentence  be  made 
out.  The  individual  letters  seemed  to  he 

Shortly  afterwards,  among  the  coins  procured  for  mo 
hy  Karamat  ’All,  another  instance  of  the  mixture  of 
legends  was  discovered  [pi.  vii.  fig.  6,  p.  123];  and 
here  the  name  was,  clearly,  sft  Sri  Vasudeva , 

either  denoting  the  god  Krishna,  or  the  Indian  monarch 
of  that  name  alluded  to  in  the  Persian  histories.  Mas¬ 
son’s  last  memoir,  containing  one  or  two  coins  of  the  same 
class,  led  to  a  fresh  scrutiny  of  oiu-  respective  cabinets, 
whence,  with  Cunningham’s  aid,  I  have  now  assembled 
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aiit.  xv.] 


a  tolerable  group  of  Indo-Sassanian  specimens ;  for  in¬ 
spection  at  least,  though  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  much 
about  them. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  Sassanian  or  Par¬ 
thian  coins  are,  the  ‘fire-altar’  reverse,  the  peculiar  head¬ 
dress  of  the  king  with  flowing  fillets,— the  latter  some¬ 
times  attached  to  the  shoulders, — and  a  legend  in  the 
Pehlvi  character.  There  is,  however,  as  Masson  has 
pointed  out  in  a.memoir  (‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.’,  vol  v., 
p.  711),  a  marked  difference  between  our  coins  (called  by 
Tod  ‘  of  a  Parthian  dynasty  unknown  to  history  )  and 
the  genuine  series  of  Persia  proper. 

Sassanian  coins,  of  the  type  common  to  Persia,  are 
never  found  at  Beghram,  according  to  Masson,  although 
tlfey  are  brought  for  sale  in  abundance  to  the  bazar  of 
Kabul.  Two  exceptions,  however,  are  noted— one,  an 
extensive  series  of  small  copper  coins  having  a  crowned 
head  on  the  obverse,  with  a  name  in  the  same  character 
as  that  on  fig.  3,  greatly  resembling  the  corrupted  Greek 
of  the  deteriorated  nano  rao  group the  commonest  in¬ 
scription  can  be  exactly  represented  by  the  English  type 
po8opo.  One  of  this  group,  supposed  by  Masson  to  bear 
the  ‘Barman’  name,  was  depicted  in  his  note  on  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  that  place  in  vol.  v.  On  the  reverse  of  all 
these  is  the  fire-altar  without  supporters,  ‘  demonstrating, 
at  least,’  as  Masson  writes,  ‘that  they  were  adorers  of 
Mithra ;  while  from  the  numbers  in  winch  these  corns 
occur  at  Beghram,  it  may  be  further  inferred  that  they 
were  current  there,  and  that  the  sovereigns  they  com¬ 
memorate  ruled  there  :  although  the  difficulty  then  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  determine  at  what  period  to  introduce  their 
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sway,  with  the  mass  of  Greek  and  Indo-Scythic  coins 
before  us.  The  coins  themselves,  however  numerous, 
may  he  reduced  into  three  series  with  reference  to  the 
natm-e  of  the  head-dress  :  the  first  class  hearing  a  hel¬ 
met  ;  the  second  a  crown  with  a  hall  above  it ;  and  the 
third  a  tripartite  crown  surmounted  by  an  arch  of  jewels.’ 
All  these  head-dresses,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  met 
with  in  the  regular  Sassanians  of  Persia,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  possible  that  they  were  but  a  provincial 
coinage  of  the  same  dynasty.  It  was  under  this  im¬ 
pression  that  I  omitted  to  engrave  the  figures  of  these 
coins,  reserving  them  for  a  Sassanian  series ;  although 
some  of  them  would  have  served  remarkably  well  as  the 
precursors  or  prototypes  of  the  copper  coins  about  to  be 
described  in  pi.  xxxiv.  *■ 

The  second  exception  noted  by  our  countryman  at 
Kabul  is  the  Indo-Sassanian  group,  figs.  3,  5,  and  G,1  of 
pi.  xxxiii. :  ‘  The  strongly-marked  Indian  features  of 
the  busts,  and  their  plentiful  occurrence  at  Bcglmim, 
especially  of  their  copper  money,  prove  these  princes  to 
have  ruled  here.  The  heads  are  remarkable  for  the 
bulls’  (or  buffaloes’)  skulls  around  them,  some  having 
four  or  five  of  these  ornaments,  but  in  general  one  only 
surmounts  the  cap.  The  legend  is  in  a  peculiar  and  un¬ 
known  type.  The  reverse  is  distinguished  by  the  wheel 
over  the  heads  of  the  altar-defenders.’  A  great  many  of 
the  type  No.  5  were  extracted  from  the  principal  tope  of 
Iliddah  near  Jalalabad.  (See  vol.  v.  p.  28,  *  Jour.  As. 
Soc.  Beng.’) 
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Masson  (‘  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,’  v.,  711,  and  ‘  Ariana 
Antiqua,’  xvi.,  18,  19,  20,)  refers  them  to  the  Kaianfan 
dynasty  of  Persian  historians,  to  whom  he  would  also 
attribute  the  Damian  antiquities.  He  cannot  of  course 
hero  allude  to  the  early  branch,  which  includes  Cyrus, 
Cambysos  and  Darius  Hystaspes,  for  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  coins  before  us  cannot  equal,  much  less  surpass, 
in  antiquity  the  celebrated  Dario  archers  of  Spartan 
notoriety.  He  must  rather  speak  of  their  far  descendants, 
to  whom  the  present  independent  chiefs  of  Saistan  still 
proudly  trace  their  origin.  This  race,  under  the  name 
of  Tajik,  claims  proprietary  right  to  the  soil,  though 
encroached  upon  by  the  Afghans  on  all  sides ;  and  at 
Damian  they  are  found  inh  .biting  the  very  caves  and 
temples  constructed  by  their  infidel  progenitors. 

As  to  the  probable  date  of  these  coins,  then,  little 
more  can  be  conjectured  than  that  they  were  contempo¬ 
raneous  with  the  Sassanian  dynasty  in  Persia,  viz.,  be¬ 
tween  the  third  and  sixth  centuries.  Their  frequent 
discovery  in  the  Panjab  topes,  accompanied  by  the 
Indo-Scythics  having  Greek  legends,  should  give  them 
a  claim  to  the  earlier  period ;  hut,  as  far  as  the  fire-wor¬ 
ship  is  concerned,  we  learn  from  Price’s  Muhammadan 
history,  that  ‘  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Masa’ud,  son  of 
Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  (a.d.  1034),  a  race,  supposed 
to  be  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Persian  stock,  submitted 
to  his  arms,’  who  had  doubtless  maintained  their  national 
faith  to  that  tune  unchanged. 

The  intimate  relation  between  the  worshippers  of 
Mitlira  aud  the  followers  of  the  Vedas,  is  established 
by  the  affinity  of  the  language  in  which  the  books  of 
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Zoroaster  is  recorded,  with  the  Sanskrit.  The  learned 
restorer  of  this  ancient  text,  indeed,  cites  some  reasons 
for  giving  priority  to  the  Zend  as  a  language,  and  he 
finds  many  occasions  of  interpreting  the  verbal  obscurities 
of  the  Ycdas  from  analogies  in  the  latter.  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  in  this  place  from  noticing — in  allusion  to  Masson’s 
location  of  the  Kaiamans — a  passage  in  Burnouf’s  most 
elaborate  ‘  Commentaire  sur  le  Yacna,’  just  received  from 
Paris,  bearing  upon  this  point,  and  leading  to  the  unex¬ 
pected  conclusion  that  the  Kaiam'ans  of  Persia,  and  the 
Surya-vansas  of  India,  arc  the  same,  or  have  a  common 
origin ;  the  word  kai — prefixed  to  so  many  names  (as 
Khi-umar,  Kai-kubad,  Kai-kaous,  ICai-khusrau,  etc.) — 
having  the  same  signification  as  the  Sanskrit  grf%  leavi, 

‘  the  Sun.’  Against  such  a  hypothesis,  however,  M.  Bur- 
nouf  confesses  that  the  Gujarati  translator  of  the  ‘Yacna,’ 
Her iosiu glia,  renders  the  word  ^  kai  simply  by  the 
Sanskrit  equivalent  for  ‘king.’  I  give  the  passage  at 
length,  as  of  first  importance  in  a  discussion  on  a  mixed 
Indo-Sassanian  coinage : — 

‘  Je  n’ai  pu,  jusqu’a  present,  determiner  si  les  Kni'unicns,  ou  les  rois 
dont  le  nom  est  precede  do  lee  (en  Zend,  leavi),  sont  les  rois  soleil  ou  dcs 
rois  descendant  du  soleil :  en  d’autres  termes,  si  le  titl  e  dc  soleil  a  etd  joint 
au  nom  du  chacim  do  ees  rois,  uniquement  pour  indiquer  la  splcndiu-c 
de  lour  puissance ;  ou  bieu,  si  lc  chef  lc  cctte  dynastic  a  passe  pour  de- 
scendrc  du  soleil,  et  s’il  a  laisse  cc  litre  a  scs  succcsscurs,  commc  eela 
a  eu  lieu  dans  l’Inde  pour  les  '  Suryavanqa.’  Je  no  veux  pas  ajoutcr  une 
hypothec  etymologique  aux  traditions  falndeuscs,  dont  les  Parses  out 
mele  l’histoirc  do  ces  rois ;  mais  il  scrait  intorcssunt  dc  rutrouver  la 
forme  Zemlc  du  nom  du  premier  dcs  Kaianieus,  de  Kobad  jU,  nom 
dans  lcquel  on  decouvrirait,  peut-etre,  le  mot  leavi  (nom.  leavu  et  lava), 

‘  soleil.’  Si  ‘  Kobad  ’  pouvait  significr  ‘  le  soleil  ’  ou  '  fils  du  soleil,’  la 
question  quo  nous  posions  tout-a-l’heurc  scrait  rcsoluc,  et  les  autres 
Kainnicns  n’auraicnt  requ  lc  titro  dc  leavi  (lee)  que  parccque  la  tradition 
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les  regardait  comme  issus  d’un  fils  du  soleil.  Je  remarquerai  encore, 
sans  attacher  toutefois  heaueoup  d’importance  a  ce  rapprochement, 
qu’on  trouye,  dans  l’histoire  hdroique  de  l’lnde,  plusieurs  rois  du  nom 
de  Jcavi,  et  notamment  un  fils  de  Priyavrata,  roi  d’Antarvddi.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  dans  l’index  de  ses  ‘  Genealogies  of  the  Hindus  ’  cite  quatre  person- 
nages  de  ce  nom,  sons  parler  de  deux  autres  rois,  dans  le  nom 
desquels  figure  ce  memo  titre  de  hmi.1  Enfin  M.  Eosen  a  cite  nn 
vers,  extent  d’un  hymne  du  Bigvdda,  dans  lequel  le  mots  vi$dm 
hamn,  voisins  du  composd  vigpatim,  doiyent  peut-dtre  so  traduire 
plutot  par  homimm  regem  que  par  agrieohrum  vatem.’’ — ‘  Commentaire 
sur  lo  Yaqna,’  chap.  i.  p.  455. 

I  how  proceed  to  particularize  the  coins  inserted  in  my 
plate. 


IHDO-SASSANIAH  COINS,  PI.  xxxiii. 

Pig.  1,  a  silver  coin  in  my  cabinet  of  an  unique  type :  Obvbbsh 
the  prince  on  horseback,  head  disproportionate  in  dimensions.  On  the 
horse’s  neck  is  a  flower- vase, 2  ■which  is  probably  supported  by  the 
man’s  left  arm;  on  the  margin  are  some  indistinct  Pehlvl  characters, 
and  on  the  field  a  monogram,  resembling  the  Mgaii  letter  5f.  The 
device  on  the  reverse  is  nearly  obliterated. 

Pig.  2,  a  copper  coin,  also  unique :  it  escaped  my  detection  among 
a  number  of  old  Bukhdra  Musalman  coins,  or  it  should  have  appeared 
along  with  the  ‘bull  and  horseman,’  or  Bajput  series,  of  December, 
1835.  It  Beems  to  link  this  curious  outline  group  with  the  full-faced 
Sassanians  of  Vasudeva,  etc. ;  for  on  the  border  of  the  obverse  are  Pehlvl 
letters.  The  features  of  the  supposed  face  are  barely  admissible  as 
such,  even  to  the  lowest  estimate  of  native  art.  The  horse  on  the 
reverse  is  more  palpable,  but  it  seems  more  like  a  tuglird,  or  flourish 
of  Persian  letters,  than  ever.  It  is  also  reversed  in  position,  and  has 
no  Mgarl  legend. 

The  coins  of  this  genus,  although  we  hare  found 
them  connected  with  Dihli  sovereigns  and  Malwa  rajas 


logies  of  the  Hindds,’  p.  77.  On  trouve  dans  le  Rik- et  dans  leYadj  our-  ' 
amine  Cavasha  (Colehrooke,  ‘Asiatic  Researches,’  viii.  399),  et  ce  qui 
iser  a  quelque  monarque  Bactrien,  c’est  que  ce  Eavaeha  est  pfere  de 


_ , _  _ ..  Mais  je  ne  crois  pas,  pour  cela,  que  Eavaeha 

puisse  gtre  identifiA  aveo  le  mot  Zend  et  Sanskrit  ka-‘1 " 

2  Perhaps  the  Kdtmhtmbha,  or  ‘  -* 


■  ‘vase  of  abundance,’  of  Tod,  ‘Annals  of  Rhjas- 
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at  one  end  of  the  series,  evidently  reach  at  the  other  to 
the  brahmanical  riders  of  the  Panjab,  and  probably 
Kabul.  They  are  procured  much  more  abundantly  at 
the  latter  place  (and  on  the  site  of  Taxila,  according  to 
M.  Court)  than  in  any  part  of  India.  Some  of  them 
exhibit  on  their  reverse  the  style  of  Arabic  now  known 
to  belong  to  the  Ghaznavi  Sultans,  while  others  agree 
rather  with  the  Ghorx  typo,  and  contain  known  names  of 
that  dynasty. 


[Iu  the  absence  of  the  coin  itself,  it  would  bo  rash  to 
speculate  upon  the  true  purport  of  this  obverse,  or  the  tenor 
and  language  of  the  partially- visible  legend.  The  reverse  figure 
of  the  horseman,  however,  offers  tempting  material  for  the 
exercise  of  analytical  ingenuity. 

That  the  lines  of  which  the  device  is  composed  were  origi¬ 
nally  designed  to  convey,  in  more  or  less  intelligible  cypher, 
some  Moslem  formula,  there  can  ho  little  question.  *  ll'ow 
much  latitude  in  the  definite  expression  of  the  letters  was  con¬ 


ceded  to  the  needful  artistic  assimilation  to  the  normal  typo,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  say.  But,  though  I  should  hosituto  to  pro¬ 
tend  that  my  eye  could  follow  the  several,  letters  of  the  full 
kalimah  of  <d!l  I  havo  no  doubt  that  those  words 

are  covertly  embodied  in  the  linos  forming  portions  of  the 
general  outline.  The  Kufic  is  palpable,  when  reading 

upwards  from  the  front  of  the  butt-end  of  the  spear  ;  portions 
of  the  Jj~>j  may  he  traced  along  the  spear  itself,  and  the  rest 
may  he  imagined  under  the  reasonable  latitude  already  claimed ; 
and,  lastly,  the  <d!l  may  he  conceded  iu  virtue  of  its  very  obvious 
final  a!  ,  which  appears  over  the  horse’s  hind-quarters.’ 


[ 1  Wliilo  Oil  tlio  subject  of  Tughrfis,  I  may  clui 
tercsting  oxnnyle  the  .nundm^tie  «Mploy.«<nU  of  curiy  tOillo'  oimnmllmsli: 
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The  practice  of  reticulating  -words  and  names  into  device 
embellishments  for  the  coinage  was  in  high  favour  with  Samani 
mint-masters ; 1  and  we  have  numerous  instances  of  a  similar 
tendency  among  the  Muhammadan  races  who  succeeded  to  much 
of  the  civilization  of  the  Bukhara  empire,  with  the  modified 
boundaries  or  altered  scats  of  government,  incident  to  their 
progress  towards  the  richer  provinces  of  the  South.  To  confine 
myself  to  a  single  exemplification,  however,  I  may  cite  the 
Ghaznavi  (L&lior)  currency,  with  the  recumbent  bull  in  Tughri 
on  the  obverse,  and  with  a  Kufic  legend  on  the  reverse.  In  the 
lines  of  this  ancient  and  revered  Hindu  device,  may  here  be 
read,  in  all  facility  and  in  two  several  directions,  the  name  of 
the  prophet  of  the  Arabs — ■Xks--’*.*] 


outlines  of  some  of  tlio  figures  in  the  present  plate  (xxxiii.  7,  etc.)  The  coin  to 
which  I  allude  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Col.  Stacy :  it  is  of  copper,  and  imperfect 
striking  or  extended  circulation  has  rendered  its  epigraph  illegible  in  some  of  its  - 
most  important  details. 

The  obyorso  device  consists  of  a  mutilated  Sassanian  head,  (  > 

looking  to  the  right,  obviously  composed  of  the  words—  j 
arranged  in  three  lines.  I  <U - 11 

A  clot  in  the  open  portion  of  the  <U — Jl  sufiices  for  tho  eye,  the  IS  serves  for  the 
chin,  and  the  initial  J I  symbolises  the  eyebrow  and  the  lower  line  of  the  tiara.  Of  the 
exterior  legends  the  only  word  I  am  able  to  read  with  certainty  is  the 
in  the  front  of  the  profile.  ,  ^ 

On  the  reverse,  expressed  in  jumbled  letters,  may  be  traced  the  words  j  BJ1 

while  the  margin  supplies  the  opening  term,  and,  doubtfully,  the  intro¬ 

ductory  portion  of  the  central  legend,^!  h!l  jS,  and  the  remaining  two  sides  are 
’occupied  by  tho  date— L.*  j  ^-Jj\  =  104  a.h. 

Although  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  similitude  between  this  reverse  device  and 
the  conventional  fire-altar  and  supporters,  I  cannot  but  infer  that  some  such  notion  was 
intended  to  he  conveyed ;  otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  needless  trans¬ 
position  of  tho  logends,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  normal  forms  of  tho  Kufic  letters  in 
the  centre  of  the  piece,  while  the  side  portions  of  the  design,  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  main  device,  are  expressed  in  excellently-fashioned  characters.  (See  also 
Prasha,  ‘Dio  Miinzen,’  pi.  xvi.  figs.  K  and  3;  ‘Novas  Symbol®,’  tab.  ii.  14;  ‘Jour. 
As.  Soo.  Bong.’,  1840,  Capt.  Hay’s  coins,  figs.  6,  7)] 

1  [  Frmhn’s  ‘  Recensio  Numorum  Muhammedanornm :  ’  Emiri  Samanidas.  Peti-o- 
poli,  1826.] 

2  [  Ex,  gr.,  see  1  Kings  of  Ghazni :’  Jour.  Hoy.  As.  Soo.,  pi.  iii.  163.] 
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Mg.  3,  a  silver  coin  in  my  cabinet  (Karamat  ’All).  Several  of 
the  same  nature  are  depicted  by  Masson,  as  noticed  above.  The 
execution  is  very  bold,  and  the  preservation  equally  good.  A  double 
blow  has,  however,  confused  the  impression  on  the  reverse. 

The  head-dress  or  helmet  is  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  buffalo, 
in  imitation,  perhaps,  of  Menander’s  elephant  trophy.  The  two  wings 
common  on  tho  Sassauian  cap  are  still  preserved.  The  prinuo  wears  a 
profusion  of  pourlsMnd  handsome  earrings.  In  front  of  his  face  is  a 
legondjin'l  an  unknown  character,  which  can,  however,  be  almost 
exactly  represented  by  hfagart  numerals,  thus  :  $  0  $  oo  Hone 

of  tho  pure  l’ohlvl  is  to  be  seen  on  either  face,  but  on  the  shoulder  in 
tho  corner  is  something  like  a  Nagitrl  M,  which  in  probably  an  m,  not  a 
Ik  [The  fire-altar  of  tho  rcverso_  is  remarkable  from  the  two  ‘wheels’  or 
chakras  over  the  officiating  priests.  We  Hindi  see  more  of  these  as  wo 
descend. 

Mg.  4  is  a  silver  (coin  [m  Swinoy’s  possession:  it  is  of  inferior 
workmanship,  the  features  beginning  to  bo  cut  in  outline.  A  diminu¬ 
tive  figuro  (female)  in  front  of  tho  face  holds  a  ilowor  or  cornucopia  : 
just  above  can  bo  disowned  two  small  Sanskrit  letters — jprati  (or 
pratd ) — which  suffice  to  ally  tho  coin  with  our  present  group. 


[  The  interesting  collection  of  coins  made  hy  Col.  Abbott  of 
the  Bengal  Artillery,  eliiefly  gathered  from  tho  Iln  zaruh  country, 
of  which  ho  was  once  in  political  charge,  enables  me  to  add 
some  novelties  to  Prinsop’s  solitary  specimen  of  the  ludo- 
Sassanian  coinage,  having  legends  exclusively  in  Sanskrit 
characters. 

Tho  bilingual  and  trilingual  mintages  of  associated  types 
will  he  reserved  for  consideration  under  Art.  XX.,  in  which 
Prinsep  records  his  latest  advances  towards  their  definitive 
explication. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  small  figuro  in  front  of  tho  pro-  ^ 
file,  as  it  occurs  on  a  coin  in  tho  British  Museum,  which 
is  almost  identical  in  its  other  typical  details  with  tho  M 
example  delineated  as  No.  4,  pi.  xxxiii.  The  concluding 
•letters  of  the  name —  . . .  — arc  all  that  remain  visible 

on  this  piece. 
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The  woodcut  No.  2  is  taken,  from  a 
coin  of  Col.  Abbott’s.  I  read  the  name, 
subject  to  correction,  as  Piirma- 

ditya. 

In  regard  to  Nos.  3  and  4, 1  may  note 
that  th*  former  is  copied,  by  Mr.  Austin’s 
artist,  from  a  coin  of  Col.  Abbott’s;  while 
the  latter  was  engraved  by  myself  some 
years  ago  from  a  piece  in  the  possession  j 
of  Col.  Nuthall,  Bengal  Army.  The  name 
of  the  monarch  is  here  indubitable,  and 
reads,  satisfactorily,  on  either  piece, 

Udaydditya.  The  opening  title  of  TTWT 
R&jd  is  equally  clear;  but  the  succeeding 
three  letters  present  a  difficulty — not  e 
much  in  the  definition  of  the  isolated  cha-  | 
racters,  as  in  the  purport  and  meaning  that 
should  be  assigned  to  the  combination. 

They  may  be  transcribed  in  modern  type 
by  'ilflft,  which,  it  is  just  possible,  may  refer  to  the  kingdom 
of  Lumghan,  though  I  hardly  like  to  suggest  the  association. 

Of  Ndayadityas,  there  is  a  choice  in  the  annals  of  the 
land;  and  one  individual  thus  entitled  even  gave  his  name  to 
an  era.1 

No.  5,  in  its  device,  exhibits  an  altered 
style  of  art.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  as  dis¬ 
playing  on  its  field  an  umbrella — one  of  the  .  j 
Indian  attributes  of  royalty — surmounted  \ 
by  the  figure  of  Siva’s  bull,  Nandi.2  The 
trident  behind  the  head  connects  the  piece 
with  the  Indo-Scythian  branch  of  local 


1  [A.D.  614.  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.’,  p.  548.] 

t  [  This  emblem  is  noteworthy  to  a  degreo  that  it  would  not  otherwise  be,  as 
famishing  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  its  imitations  on  subsequent 
specimens  of  the  coinage,  where  the  umbrella  appears  under  the  similitude  of  an 
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numismatics.  The  legend  is  imperfect,  and  seems  to  commence 
with  5TNrf,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  letters  or 

Mr.  Bayley  has  two  specimens  of  later  examples  of  this  class 
of  coinage — the  one  bearing  the  symbol  of  a  full-blown  flower 
(possibly  the  Sun),  and  an  imperfect  legend  which  I  doubtingly 
transcribe  as  Vdfl-  * 

The  second,  which  adds  to  its  device  tlio  ‘  trident  ’  emblem  of 
No.  5,  has  a  legend  commencing  .  .  • 

Other  coins  in  Col.  Abbott’s  collection  have  the  letters 
aTIf  'gf :  and  of  coins  containing  the  latter  title,  I  can  quote 
numerous  examples.1  ] 


The  two  succeeding  figures  are  from  Masson’s  draw¬ 
ings,  some  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  lithography. 
Fig.  5  represents  rather  a  numerous  class  of  the  same 
type  as  fig.  8.  The  letter  of  tho  legend  is  sometimes 
omitted,  and  the  oo  becomes  a  c/> ;  hut  without  ex¬ 
amining  the  coins  themselves,  it  would  ho  uusafo  to 
argue  on  such  differences.  No.  4  represents  a  variation 
of  the  monogram,  it  may  he  an  old  form  of  tjp 


Pig.  G  is  an  interesting  coin,  similar  to  my  Vasudcva  mid  tho  Mimi- 
kyala  coins,  in  some  respects ;  lnit  hardly  so  far  advanced  towards  Hin¬ 
duism,  inasmuch  as  tho  ihc-altar  is  retained,  and  the  full  marginal 
legend  on  both  sides  is  in  the  unknown  character,  while  the  Nagari 
occupies  only  a  secondary  place  on  tho  field.  This  name,  too,  is,  as  it 
stands  in  Masson’s  drawing,  wholly  uncertain,  with  the  exception  of 
the  initial  Sri  Fa.  .  .  It  may  be  .  If.2 


ordinary  chib — at  first  retaining;  tho  pennons,  but  eventually  losing  nearly 
its  noaiinal  derivation.] 

1  [‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Sac.’  xii.  341.  ‘  Ariana  Antiipm,’  pi.  xvi.  1H,  xvi 

20,  etc.  Ill  reference  to  this  term,  I  aiav  observe  that  Major  (hinuii 
announced  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  Shfipar  an  a  ooin  of' this  Kories, 
ovor,  the  piece  from  which  ho  professes  to  mul  this  name  lie  the  mto 
lately  passed  from  his  eahiact  iatu  the  British  Museum,  1  regret  to  lie.  mini 
firai his  decipherment;  the is  clour  eaeagli,  hut  the  rest,  of  the  desi 
certainly  not  sufficiently  palpable  to  justify  tho  rendering  proposed.] 

8  [See  ‘Jour.  Hoy.  As.  Sec.,’  -xii.  313.] 
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We  now  arrive  at  a  class  of  coins  of  considerable 
interest,  as  well  to  the  history  of  India  as  to  the  science 
of  numismatics ;  for  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the 
nature  of  their  device  has  been  developed  is  as  much  a 
matter  .of  curiosity,  as  the  unexpected  conclusion  to 
which  they  lead  respecting  the  immediate  prevalence 
of  the  same  Sassanian  (or  igni-colist)  rule  in  Upper  India, 
while  the  foregoing  coins  only  prove  the  mixture  of 
Hinduism  with  the  religion  of  Bactria. 

- Tod  has  repeated  an  observation  of  Dr.  Clarke  the 
traveller,  that  i  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  superstition,  we  are  sometimes  enabled  to  refer 
a  whole  people  to  their  original  ancestors  with  as  much, 
if  not  more  certainty,  than  by  observations  made  upon 
their  language ;  because  the  superstition  is  engrafted  upon 
the  stock,  but  the  language  is  liable  to  change.’  In 
some  respects  the  converse  of  this  proposition  would  be 
better  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  India,  where  we 
have  long  had  irrefragable  proof  of  the  alternate  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  faith  among 
people  using  the  same  language ;  and  now  we  are  obtain¬ 
ing  equally  strong  testimony  of  the  engrafting  of  the 
fire-worship  upon  the  same  local  stock.  The  extensive 
spread  of  this  worship  in  the  North-west  is  supported  by 
the  traditionary  origin  of  the  Agni-kula  or  fire-worship¬ 
ing  races,  whence  were  derived  some  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  Eajputs.  Indeed,  some  have  imagined 
the  whole  of  the  Surya-vansis,  or  ’  sun-descended,’  to 
have  been  of  Mithraic  origin,  and  the  Indu-vansi's  to 
have  been  essentially  Buddhists.1  Numismatology  will 

1  1  Armais  of  HkjasthAn,'  i.  63.  See  also  preceding  remarks. 
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gradually  throw  light  upon  all  these  speculations,  hut  at 
present  all  we  can  attempt  to  elucidate  is  the  important 
fact  of  another  large  series  of  Hindu  coins,  (namely, 
that  hearing  the  legend  3ft  Srmad  kli  varaha) 

having  directly  emanated  from  a  Sassanian  sourco,  I 
‘  say  another,  hoeauso  tho  Saurashtra  coins,  and  the 
‘  Ghauka-dukas  their  descendants,  have  boon  already 
proved  to  possess  tho  Sassanian  iivo-altar  lor  their  re¬ 
verse.  Tho  sects  of  tho  Surya-panthis,  and  tho  Mors 
who  are  known  as  fun-worshippers  at  'Benares,  have  not 
perhaps  received  the  attention  they  merit  from  tho  anti¬ 
quarian;  hut  even  now  tho  solar  worship  has  a  pre¬ 
dominance  in  the  Hindu  ranthoon  of  most  of  tho 
Marwar  principalities.  Tod  thus  describes  the  obser¬ 
vances  sacred  to  this  luminary  at  Udayapur  £  tho  city  of 
the  rising  sun:’  — ‘The  sun  has  hero  universal  pre¬ 
cedence  ;  his  portal  (Siirya-pol)  is  tho  chief  entrance  to 
the  city ;  his  name  gives  dignity  to  tho  chief  apartmont 
or  hall  (Siirya-mahal)  of  tho  palace;  and  from  the  balcony 
of  the  sun  (Surya-gokra)  tho  descendant  of  llama  shows 
himself  in  the  dark  monsoon  as  the  sun’s  representative. 
A  huge  painted  sun  of  gypsum,  in  high  relief,  with  gilded 
rays,  adorns  the  hall  of  audience,  and  in  front  of  it  is 
the  throne.  As  already  mentioned,  the  sacred  standard 
hears  his  image,  as  does  that  Scytliic  part  of  tho  regalia 
called  tho  change  a  disc  of  black  felt  or  ostrich  feathers, 
with  a  plate  of  gold  to  represent  tho  sun  in  its  centre, 
borne  upon  a  pole.  Tho  royal  parasol  is  termed  a 
Idrnia,  in  allusion  to  its  shapo  like  a  ray  (lemma1) 
of  the  orb.’  Many  other  quotations  from  the  same 

1  Can  tins  liavo  any  connection  ivitli  tins  title  korano  of  our  coins  ? 
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author  might  be  adduced  iu  proof  of  the  strong  Mithraic 
tinge  of  Hinduism  in  modern  Rajputana ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  Muhammadan  historians  tell  us  that  the  fire-worship 
in  Gujarat  was  only  finally  uprooted  in  the  time  of  ’Ala- 
ud-din’s  incursions  into  the  Dakhan. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Col.  Caulfeild  gent  me  two  coins 
dug  up  at  Kota,  where  he  was  then  Resident,  which 
were  engraved  in  pi.  iii.  (fig.  65)  of  the  ‘Asiatic 
Researches,’  xvii.  It  seemed  then  perfectly  hopeless  to 
attempt  a  guess  at  their  nature  ;  but  now  we  can  pro¬ 
nounce  precisely  the  meaning  of  every  rude  mark  they 
contain — the  fire-altar  and  its  attendant  priests,  and  the 
bust  of  the  prince  on  the  obverse.  Stacy’s  collection  has 
furnished  the  chief  links  of  this  investigation,  but  it  is  to 
Cunningham’s  examination  of  it,  and  careful  analysis  of 
the  numerous  small  silver  Yarahas  of  our  several  cabinets, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  balusters, 
parallelograms  and  dots  being  all  resolvable  into  the  same 
fire-altar  and  its  attendants.  Indeed,  so  long  ago  as 
January,  1836,  he  wrote  me  from  Benares  his  conjectures 
that  this  series  was  descended  from  the  Parthian  coins. 

From  the  selection  he  had  assorted  to  trace  out  and 
illustrate  this  curious  fact,  I  have  been  obliged  to  restrict 
myself  to  such  as  my  plate  would  contain ;  giving  the 
preference  to  those  that  exhibit  well-defined  letters  on 
some  part  of  the  field. 

Kg.  7  (Silver),  Stacy.  Obveuse  : — The  Sassanian  head  in  its 
degenerated  state,  or  cut  in  outline :  the  hair  is  represented  by  a  mere 
hall,  the  ear  hy  a  curve,  etc. ;  the  two  stiffened  muslin  lappets  rise 
from  each  shoulder  as  in  figs.  3  and  5,  and  would  he  utterly  unintel- 
ligihle  hut  for  the  light  thus  afforded.  Above  the  head  is  the  Sanskrit 
^  (resembling  the  Gaur  or  BengdH  form),  and  in  front  of  the  mouth 
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the  letter  which  is  most  probably  bh.  On  the  reverse  of 
this  coin  the  fire-altar  is  very  discernible  ;  ami  it  is  instraetiro  to  study 
the  configuration  of  the  two  supporters,  the  ilame,  ami  the  altar  itself, 
so  as  to  he  ahlo  to  follow  out  the  subsequent  burbamution  they  wore 
doomed  to  undergo.  Thus  in  tig.  8  (Stacy)  they  lose  a  little  more  ; — 
in  9  (ditto)  the  two  breast  dots  and  the  curve  of  the  arm  separating 
thorn  from  the  body,  are  barely  traceable,  in  Stacy’s  copper  coins  11 
and  12,  the  engraver  has  collocated  the  various  dots  and  lines  without 
any  regard  to  thoir  intent  or  symmetry.  Then  in  13,  11 — which  are 
pvecishly  similar  to  the  class  engraved  in  tigs.  17,  It),  20,  pi.  xxvi. — 
the  fire-altar  is  transformed  into  a  kind  of  spear-head,  or  the  central 
shaft  taken  out  and  supplanted  by  tin*  old  Nagnri  letter  tg  m ;  but  the 
side  figures,  where  tho  die  permits  of  it,  can  still  he  readily  made  out. 
These  general  remarks  will  save  the  necessity  of  describing  the  reverse 
of  each  coin  in  detail.  There  are  equally  grotesque  varieties  iu  tho 
contour  of  tho  face  on  the  obverse,  which  none  hut  mi  experienced  eye 
could  trace;  for  instance,  in  figs.  11,  13,  and  1*1,  where  the  eye,  nose, 
lip,  and  chin  resolvo  themselves  into  elementary  dots,  very  like  thoso 
on  the  Saurdshtra  coins. 

Fig.  9  1ms  tho  letters  Sri  Tatlha.  .  . 

Fig.  '10,  a  small  copper  coin  belonging  to  I)r.  Swinoy,  is  in  a  far 
superior  style,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  im  imacemmlnblo  sub¬ 
stitution  of  tho  ehahra  for  the  head  of  the  attendant  at  the  altar  !  Clan 
it  thus  denote  the  Hun  himself?  There  are  letters  in  front  of  tho  lace, 

.  .  .  .  Sri  .Vat  .  .  .  or  some  such  name. 

In  figs  11  and  12  (which  hitter  gives  tho  lower  portion  of  the  same 
die),  there  are  more  letters  than  usual :  enclosed  in  a  circle,  on  tlm  cap 
or  crown, tho  letter  tjj  s  :  then,  in  front  of  the  nose,  the  usual  and 
below  it,  the  t|  h  of  tho  same,  alphabet. 

In  the  lower  series  (13,  14)  the  shoulders  and  hand  are  generally 
replaced  by  letters.  On  some  the  context  seems  to  make  ■ 

Sri  Vigrufha )  ;  on  others  ssft  Tift  •  •  Sri  Yu,  and  ftf  .  .  Sri  .Pi .  .  . 
None  are  complete  enough  to  give  us  a  cognate  name. 

Having  eondneted  this  lino  of  Indo-Sassanians  down  to  its  amalga¬ 
mation  in  the  Yariilia  series  of  my  former  plate,  we  may  recode,  once 
more,  hack  to  tho  period  when  the  Indian  artists  could  execute  a  less 
imperfect  copy  of  the  Grecian  or  Hassanian  portrait-die. 

Figs.  15  and  10  of  this  plate,  and  0  of  the  ensuing  one,  are  types  of  a 
distinct  group  of  copper  coins,  plentiful  in  tho  Kwiney  and  Htuc.y 
cabinets.  The  appendage  to  the  shoulder  decides  tho  Sussaniun  origin, 
and  the  wheel  on  tho  reverse  seems  to  he  borrowed  from  the  emblem 
above  the  firo-altar.  I  incline  to  think  it  the  solar  effigy,  rather  than 
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the  symbol  of  a  Chakravartti,  or  ruler  of  universal  dominion.  It  is 
probable  that  this  common  emblem  is  still  preserved  in  the  sun  of  the 
Ujjain  and  Indor  coins  of  the  present  day.  There  is  the  appearance  of 
a  letter  in  front  of  the  face,  but  it  is  ill-defined.  On  the  opposite  side, 
however,  the  two  large  letters  under  the  wheel  are,  most  distinctly, 
tora,  the  meaning  of  which  remains  a  mystery.  They  are  not  in  the 
same  alphabet  as  that  of  the  preceding  coins,  but  of  the  more  ancient 
hit  character,  which  accords,  so  far,  with  the  comparative  superiority  of 
tho  engraving. 

(pi.  xxxiv.) 

Tigs.  1,  2,  3,  from  Stacy’s  drawings,  and  4,  5,  from  Swiney’s 
coins,  are  closely  allied  to  the  series  just  described  ;  the  Indian  bull 
only  being  brought  on  the  reverse,  generally  with  the  retention  of  the 
cluth-a  under  his  feet  or  on  his  haunches.  The  name  in  front  of  the 
raja’s  face  in  figs.  3  and  4  contains  several  recognisable  letters;  on  fig. 
5  they  are  still  more  distinct,  ^  •  It  may  possibly  be  intended 

for  '3ft  Sri  maMrajd,  leaving  us  still  in  the  dark  for  a  name. 

?  1 

On  the  reverse  of  fig.  4,  under  the  bull,  are  the  letters 
vijaya  vag.  .  .  a  form  that  will  be  found  more  developed  in  another 
branch  of  this  curious  series  below.  [aTN'JN’I  or  <|N?] 

In  the  next  variety,  figs.  7  and  8,  of  which  Swiney  boasts  the 
largest  supply,  the  Sassanian  head  is  no  longer  retained,  but  the  chakra 
remains,  coupled  with  a  ldnd  of  cross,  which  may  be  read  as  the  syllable 
ha  of  the  old  alphabet.  Tho  bull  of  the  reverse  is  now  accompanied 
by  an  attendant,  exactly  in  the  fashion  of  the  inferior  Kadphises  or 
okpo  group  of  tho  Mithraic  coins. 

In  the  succeeding  variety,  figs.  9  and  10  (Swiney),  the  chakra 
gives  place  to  the  trident  (of  Siva  ?)  and  the  bull  takes  an  attitude 
of  repose  d  la  Nandi.  The  letters  Vldi  sagu  or  Vedesagu  are 

bounded  by  the  marginal  dots,  and  must  therefore  be  complete,  how¬ 
ever  unintelligible.  Were  there  room  for  a  final  'Jf  we  might  con- 
jeoturally  road  Vic&sagupta,  ‘cherished  by  foreigners;’ 

which  would  tally  with  the  notion  of  a  Parthian  interloper. 

In  fig.  11  (which  I  also  engraved  in  the  Kadphises  pi.  [viii.  8] 
of  vol.  iii.)  thi  trident  has  the  letters  tri,  as  if  for  trimla. 

In  figs.  12  and  13  the  symbol  is  more  like  the  original  fire-altar : 
to  the  former  are  adjoined  the  letters  or  perhaps  i^JRadra,  a 
name  of  Siva. 

In  figs.  14  and  15  (Stacy),  and  16  (Swiney),  the  standing  figure  has 
quitted  tho  bull  to  take  the  chief  post  on  tho  obverse — the  marginal 
inscription  of  14  commences  with  TT5T  and  the  last  letter  is 

27 
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In  figs.  17  and  18  (Swincy),  the  bull  is  again  replaced  by  the  chakra, 
with  two  Sanskrit  letters  NTT  or  ^pT— sense  unknown. 

•  And  now  we  advaneo,  or  perhaps  it  would  bo  moro  correct  to  say 
retrogado,  to  a  much  more  satisfactory  group,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
link  between  these  Indo-Snssouinns,  and  what  have  been  called  the 
Buddhist  coinB. 

The  specimens  of  this  series,  christened  the  ‘  cock  and  bull '  by 
Stacy,  and  first  made  known  by  him,  were  delieieut  in  preservation ; 
but  Mr.  Trogoar,  of  Juiiupur,  law  since  been  fortunate  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  considerable  quantity  of  various  sizes,  with  tint  epigraph 
beautifully  distinct.  They  were  found  in  eompany  with  copper  coins 
of  the  Gupta  series,  which  are  in  the  same  style,  both  its  to  the  letters 
and  their  horizontal  situation  in  what  is  culled  the  exergue  of  Western 
numismatics.  As  pointed  out;  hy  Mr.  Tregear,  there  are  three  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  reading.  On  20,  and  the  coin  below  it.;  qcttforl'M 
Satya  mitasa.  On  the  fine  coins,  tigs.  21,  22;  ’SPStfSRTO  Sayit  rnitam. 
And  on  Nos.  19,  28,  24  and  25  :  fhfoVyfifd'G  Vijai/tt  mitam.  The  varia¬ 
ble  portion  of  those,  mtya,  saya,  and  vi/aya,  are  evidently  epithets,  ‘  the 
perfect,  ’  ‘  tlio  trno,’  ‘the  victorious,’ — hut.  the  mime  to  which  they  are.  ap¬ 
plied,  mitasa,  whether  of  a  person  or  tiling,  is,  unl'ortmiatoly,  only  open  to 
conjecture.  Nrom  the  analogy  of  the  OKPO  hull,  and  the  evident  descent 
that  has  been  traced  in  these  plates  to  a  Milhruie  origin,  1  feel  strongly 
inclined  to  read  the  word  mitranya,  ‘  of  the  true,  the  victorious 

sun,’  tlio  Mithras.  Mttra  has  also  the  signification  ‘  ally,’  if  it  ho 
preferred  to  confine' the  title  to  a  mum  lane,  ruler. 

If  the  possessive  termination  be  not  made  out,  the  terminal  s  may 
possibly  he  used  in  plaeo  of  the  vhari/a. 

In  fig.  22,  the  trilingual  symbol  bringH  ns  directly  to  the  mostoxton- 
sivo  and  oldest  of  our  Hindu  series.  Of  these  we  have,  thanks  to  Mr.  Tro¬ 
goar  and  Colonel  Stacy,  enough  to  fill  another  plate  or  two,  hut,  they 
must  bo  kept  distinct;  while,  to  close  the  present  plate  more  consis¬ 
tently,  I  liavo  inserted,  in  figs.  20,  27,  two  small  silver  coins  found  hy 
Capt.  Bumes,  at  old  Mandivl,  or  llaipur  in  Katch,  having  Sassanian 
heads,  and  reverses  respectively  corresponding  to  figs.  7  and  12. 

The  little  copper  piece  28,  from  the  same  place,  has  the  Nugarf 
letters  Sri  JBMma;  the  last  letter  uncertain. 

To  balonco  these,  I  have  selected  three  copper  eniffs  el’  Swinoy’s 
store,  on  account  of  their  having  the  chakra,  or  tlio  hull,  for  ohvovse. 
On  No.  31  wo  can  read  tho  titles  *tiSK'W  •  •  •  maharaja ; 

the  name,  as  usual,  provokingly  obscure !  Swincy  reads  it  ymurpali. 
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After  -wading  through,  the  doubtful  maze  of  obscurity 
exemplified  by  the  foregoing  coins,  where  we  have  almost 
in  wain  sought  a  feeble  landmark  to  guide  us,  even  as  to 
the  race  or  the  country  whence  they  sprung ;  it  is  quite  a 
relief  to  fall  upon  a  series  of  coins  possessed  of  true  and 
legitimate  value  as  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
history. 

The  peculiar  coins  of  ancient  Ceylon  have  been  long 
#known  to  collectors :  they  have  been  frequently  described 
and  depicted  in  books,  and  the  characters  they  bear  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  Devanagari,  but  Jittle  more.  Marsden  and 
Wilson,  as  will  be  seen  below,  are  quite  at  fault  in  regard 
to  them,  and  so  might  we  all  have  remained  had  not  the 
Hon.  Mr.  G.  Tumour  published  his  Epitome  of  the  Cey¬ 
lon  History,  from  the  Buddhist  Chronicles.  Upon  my  pub¬ 
lishing,  in  pi.  xxiv.  fig.  22,  a  sketch  of  the  coin  which  ranks 
first  in  the  present  plate,  and  suggesting  the  reading 
Sri  Maydtraya  Malla,  I  remarked  that,  although  princes 
of  this  family  name  were  common  in  Nipal,  I  could  find 
none  in  the  Ceylon  list  to  correspond.  This  observation 
elicited  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Tumour,  which,  in 
justice  to  his  sagacious  and  correct  prediction,  ought  to 
have  been  published  long  ago. 

‘Note  on  Hindu'  Coin,  fig.  22,  of  pi.  1.  [xxiv.]  vol.  iv. — In.  your 
valuable  paper  on  Hindu  coins,  you  say  that  the  name  of  Malla  does 
not  appear  in  my  Catalogue.  He  is,  doubtless,  identical  with  the  Sahassa 
Mallows  of  my  ‘Epitome,’  published  in  the  Almanac  of  1833.  In  the 
translation  No.  6  of  the  Inscription  published  in  1834,  you  will  also 
find  him  called  Sahasa  Malla.  That  inscription  contains  a  date,  which 
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led  to  an  important  correction  in  my  chronological  tnhlo,  explained  at 
page  176.  He  commenced  his  reign  in  A.n.  1200.  llis  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Kalinga  royal  family— his  boastful  visits  to  India— and 
Dambodinia  (which  you  have  called  Ih'paldmna)  becoming  the  capital 
in  about  thirty  years  after  his  reign,  where  the  former  similar  coins 
wore  found— all  tend  to  show  that,  the  coin  in  question  may  he  safely 
given  to  him.  You  will  observe  also  by  the  inscription  that  his  title 
was  ‘  Sim  Snugubu  Kalinga.  tVijiiya  balm,’  suruamed  1  Sabasu  Malta.’ 

Kandy,  lltk  March,  1H3I1.  CumwiK  TttUNoilK.’ 

There  was  no  other  Mulla  in  thi'  list,  and  therefore 
the  assignment  was  probable  ;  but  1  laid  lit  tle  stress  on  it 
from  the  total  variance  of  the  rest,  of  the  name.  In 
August,  183G,  Capt.  Ord,  of  Kandy,  sent  me  impressions 
of  the  coins  he  had  met  with,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
first  letter  of  the  third  line  was  not  formed  like  *r,  but 
open,  liko  To  pursue  the.  train  of  small  cause's  loading 
to  an  important  result,  when  lithographing  the  Dihli 
Inscription  of  the  10th  century  in  vol.  v.  page  720,  the 
very  first  letter,  H,  struck  me.  as  resembling,  in  the  square¬ 
ness  of  its  form  (fi)tho  Ceylonese,  letter  I  had  before 
mistaken  for  The  enigma  was  thus  in  a  moment 
solved,  and  every  subsequent  rending  (lor  coins  of  this 
prince  are  exceedingly  common,  compared  with  others) 
has  confirmed  the  reading  HHnfHHST  /SV7  mat  Sithasa 
Malta ,  in  accordance  with  Tumour’s  conjecture.  In 
some  few  specimens  the  t  of  mat  is  cither  omitted  through 
ignorance,  or  worn  away ;  but  in  "(moral  it  is  quite  dis¬ 
tinct.  Marsden’s  reading  was  nqT  ^TT  HST  Maya  day  a 
malla. 

The  ice  once  broken,  it  became  comparatively  easy  to 
find  owners  for  all  the  other  specimens  either  published 
in  former  notices,  or  existing  unpublished  in  cabinets  in 
the  Island. 
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Capt.  Orel,  not  content  with  sending  me  drawings  of 
those  in  his  possession,  kindly  transmitted  the  coins 
themselves,  allowing  me  to  retain  the  duplicates.  iSIr. 
Turnour  also  generously  presented  to  me  some  coins  lately 
dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  iloutollee  by  Mr. 
Gifford,  Assist.  Surveyor.  General.  So  that,  including 
the  gold  coin  sent  me  six  years  ago  by  Sir  "W.  Horton 
himself,  and  the  coins  in  the  Society's  Cabinet  from 
Dipaldinna  (which  arc  of  the  same  class  precisely)  I  am 
now  in  a  condition  to  issue  a  full  plate  of  this  type,  pre¬ 
serving  a  degree  of  chronological  order  in  then-  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  device  on  all  these  coins  is  the  same — a  rude 
standing  figure,  or  raja,  on  the  obverse,  holding  a  flower 
in  the  left  hand,  and  an  instrument  of  warfare  in  the 
right.  The  skirts  of  the  dress  are  rudely  depicted  on 
either  side  of  the  body,  and  the  fold  of  the  dhoti  falls  be¬ 
tween  his  legs,  which  being  taken  for  a  tail,  has  led 
some  to  call  him  Hauiunan,  but  I  think  without  reason  : 
there  are  five  dots  and  a  flower  to  the  right.  On  the  re¬ 
verse  the  same  figure  is  more  rudely  depicted  in  a  sitting 
attitude.  The  mode  of  expressing  the  face  is  altogether 
unique  in  the  history  of  perverted  art. 


Pig.  1,  the  gold  coin  sent  me  by  Sir  W.  Horton,  has  the  inscription, 
3ft  Sn  Ittnkmoara,  on  the  side  of  the  seated  raja. 

This  name  I  presume  to  be  the  minister  Lokaiswgra  of  Hr.  Tumour’s 
table,  who  usurped  the  throne  during  the  ijholian  subjection  in  the 
eleventh  century  (a.d.  1060) ;  but  he  is  not  included  among  the  regular 
sovereigns,  and  the  coin  may  therefore  belong  to  another  usurper  of  the 
same  name  who  drove  out  tile  queen  Lildvati  in  a.d.  1215,  and  reigned 
for  a  year.  The  Ceylon  ministers  seem  partial  to  the  name :  one  is 

called  Lankanath.  . 

2,  a  copper  coin,  copied  from  Marsrten,  hut  tound  also  in  .Mr. 
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Lizars’  drawings,  though  I  have  not  seen  the  actual  coin.  I  he  name  is 
*TW  Sri  Vijaya  balm.  (Marsden  makes  the  last  word  ^ 
gada,  erroneously.)  .... 

There  are  several  princes  iu  the  list  ot  this  name :  the  first  and 
most  celebrated  was  proclaimed  in  his  infancy  m  the  mterregimm  above 
alluded  to,  a.o.  1071,  and  reigned  for  fifty  years.  He  expelled  the 
Pholians  from  the  island,  and  rc-establislied  the  Buddhist  supremacy. 

Pig.  3,  a  copper  coin  given  to  me  by  Capt.  Ord.  One  is  engraved 
in  the  1  Asiatic  Researches,’  and  is  doubtingly  interpreted  Sn  Bdma 
rath,  by  Wilson.  Prom  many  examples,  however,  it  is  clearly 
Sri  Parakrmm  balm.  The  first  of  tins  name  was 
crowned  at  Pollounarowc,  A.n.  1153,  and  sustained  Ibr  thirty-three 
years  the  most  martial,  enterprising,  and  glorious  reign  in  Singhalese 
history. 

Pig.  4.  Among  the  coins  dug  up  at  Montollec  were  several  small 
ones  of  the  same  prince.  Sri  Parakrmm  balm  fills  the  field  of  the 

Fig.  5.  This  coin,  one  of  the  new  acquisitions,  has  the  name 
-sft  |37ft  Sri  Baja  Lildrati,  another  celebrated  person  in 

Singhalese  history.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  l'aralirama  just  named ; 
married  Kirti,  the  minister  of  one  of  his  successors,  not  of  the  royal 
line,  who  was  put  aside,  and  the  kingdom  governed  in  her  name  from 
a.d.  1202  until  she  was  deposed  by  Saliasa  Malla.  She  was  twice 
afterwards  restored. 

Pig.  6,  of  Sri  mat  Sahasa  Malla,  lias  already  been  described.  The 
date  assigned  to  this  prince  in  tlio  table  is  1205  a.d.  or  1748  A.n.  ;  a 
date  confirmed  by  a  rock  inscription  at  Pollonarowe,  translated  and 
published  in  tlie  Ceylon  Almanac  for  1834,  p.  100.  He  again  was 
deposed  by  bis  minister  Nikanga. 

Pig.  7,  '?ft  Sri  Pharma  Asoka-deva,  a  prince  of  a  very 

imposing  Buddhistic  name,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  tln'ce  months,  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  said.  The  portrait 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  him  of  mature  age. 

Fig.  8.  We  here  pass  over  a  period  of  turbulence  and  continual  inva¬ 
sions  from  Chola,  Pandia  and  Kalinga,  and  arrive  at  a  coin  of  M'ti 

WW  Sri  Bhai'dnokS  balm,  who  seized  the  tlironc,  on  his  brother’s  as¬ 
sassination  by  a  minister,  in  A.n.,  1303.  In  liis  reign,  the  Paiidian 
general,  Ariya  Chakravartti,  took  Yapaliu,  the  capital,  and  carried 
off  the  Dalada  relic,  so  much  prized  by  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon. 

Fig.  9.  We  now  come  to  a  name  of  less  certainty  than  the  fore¬ 
going,  and  possibly  not  belonging  to  the  Island',  lor  it  is  one  of  a 
large  quantity  of  coins  found  by  Col.  Mackenzie,  at  Pipaldiinia  or 
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of  the  bull  kind,  the  reverse  plain  or  uncertain;  one  much  resem¬ 
bling  a  ship ;  and  tig.  25,  a  prettily-executed  brass  coin  ot  a  horse. 

One  fragment,  fig.  18,  of  the  sitting  bull,  from  Montollee,  has  (lie 
letters  ^  in  the  Kagan'  character  on  the  reverse. 

The  two  very  small  coins,  22,  23,  retain  some  of  (lie  Ceylon  sym¬ 
bols,  the  anchor-shaped  weapon  (of  Hanumanr)  in  particular;  but 
to  show  how  cautious  we  must  be  in  receiving  as  eiiually  old  all  (lie 
coins  found  buried  together  in  the  same  locality,  1  have  given  as  the 
finale  to  this  plate,  one  of  the  Montollee  specimens  (fig.  2(>)  which, 
however  mystified  by  the  ignorance  of  the  die-engraver,  1  cannot 
interpret  otherwise  than  as  an  old  Butch  paisa,  stamped  on  both  sides 
b  St.,  or  one-eighth  of  a  stiver !  A  Seringapatam  paisa  with  ‘  xx.  cash  ’ 
(written  invertedly,  ‘nsxc  xx.’)  has  often  puzzled  amateur  collectors  in 
the  same  manner. 


XVI.— TIIE  LEGENDS  OF  THE  SAURASHTRA  GROUP 
OF  COINS  DECYPHER  ED. 
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nlutos  of  a  lino  collection  of  those  same  coins  in  tho  possession  of  Mr.  Stouart,  wlw 
mndo  a  tom  through  India  a  few  yciu-s  since.  The  plates  appear  to  have  been 
oxccntod  ill  Italy  •  mid  as  no  explanation  occurs,  I  presume  they  have  hern  circulated 
to  the  various  Oriental  Societies  in  the  hope  of  getting  the.  legends  deciphered. 
Encouraged  and  aided  hy  this  accession  of  materials,  I  proceeded,  according  to  the 
plan  that  succeeded  so  well  with  the  Baetro-rdilvi  inscriptions,  to  separate  and  ana- 
lvso  tho  conformable  portion,  or  tho  titles  common  to  nil  the  ruins,  mid  afterwards  to 
classify  tho  uuconformahlo  portion,  which  of  rourse  would  iufludo  tho  proper  names. 

Xn  this  maimer  I  wits  soon  fortunate  enough  to  discover  n  key  to  the,  whole  in  the 
value  of  Olio  or  two  anomalous-looking  letters  which  had  hitherto  deemed  me  hy  their 
resemblance  to  members  nfolhoruiioicnt  .Sanskrit  alphabets.  I  must  urknowledge  some 

assistance  fromWntlien’a  Siudlti Grammar,  ft . .  which  I  found  Unit,  (hero  ivasan  nbscnrn 

ofvowol-miirlts  in  the  modern  alphabet  of  the  country,  and  lienee  1  was  not,  unprepared 
to  find  tho  same  omission  initio  mom  ancient  one.  Another  preparatory  step  was  derived 
from  thoTrogoar  legends  of  Inal  month's  plate,  ending  in  mil,  t.w,  which  i  ventured  torou- 
etrue  as  tho  corrupted  or  1‘fili  mode  of  expressing  the  Sanskrit,  possessive  ease,  i,iiln,nj/a. 

A  similar  M  was  perceived  following  which  left  little  doubt  that  the 

word  was  TT=(M,  for  ‘  of  the  son,’  which,  hy  Urn  idiom  of  tlm  language, 

would  bo  tlm  final  word  of  the.  sontaiou,  and  would  require  nil  the  preeeding  members 
of  it  to  ho  in  the  genitive  case.  . 

The  letter  E.  /  occurred  in  the  body  of  one  nr  two  ol  the  legends  m  its  simple 
state,  whereas  in  tho  initial  word,  which  could  not  hut  lie  n yn,  it  was  prolonged 
below,  shewing  that  another  letter  was  subjoined,  while,  sometimes,  the  visurga  fnl- 
loweil’it.  Tliis  could  ho  ill  no  wisoe.xplainod  hut  hy  supposing  ilthe  possessive  ease  of 
■^IWI  (TTsfl  rifjmh)  tlio  double  letter  being  not  at  that  early  date  replaced  hy  a 
compound  symbol. 

The  samo  observation  will  apply  In  all  Uu>  olhov  doubb-  loUrrs,  tnn,  ti\  tb\  jus  fir, 
which  are,  in  this  alphabet,  made  by  the  suhjuuetion  of  the  second  letter  without 
diminution.  Heuoo  tho  peoulinr  elongation  of  many  of  tho  letters,  which  was  at  first 
thought  characteristic  of  the  whole  alphabet;  it  turns  out,  however,  to  belong  only  to 
the  letter  r,  which  is  thus  distinguished  from  tlm  w,  i,  ami  A 

The  second  word  of  the  title  1  read  ar=t*tH,  fm’WfWHf  Mtriimm <J«,  genitive, 
of  kriirima ;  which  is  translated  in  Wilson’s  Dictionary  •  made,  laetitimis,  an  adopted 
non  (for  Ivitrhm-puim).'  Thu  latter  sonao  was  inadmissible,  because  it  so  happened 
that  tho  name  of  tho  actual  father  was,  in  every  rase,  inserted,  ami  the.  same  title  was 
also  applied  to  him.  The  only  maimer,  therefore,  in  which  the  term  could  lie  rendered 
was  hy  1  elected  ’  ‘  adopted’— (by  tho  people,  or  hy  the  feudal  chiefs  i>r  the  country)— n 
designation  entirely  now  in  Indian  numismatics,  and  leading  to  a  highly  interesting 
train  of  reflection,  to  which  I  must  presently  recur,  (Sometimes  the  epithet  inii/ni  is 
affixed— not  to  rfijn,  hut  to  /critrima,  as  nija  mn/nl  JtrUrima,  the  1  great  or  special 
elected  king ’—as  if  in  these  rases  he  lmd  been  tlm  ummimous  choice  of  bis  people, 
whilo  in  tho  others  ho  was  installed  merely  hy  the  stronger  party  in  tlm  state. 

Ill  every  instance  but  one  the  l'tijn  is  stated  to  he  the  son  of  a  rfiju ;  and  it.  is 
quito  natural  to  expect  that  a  prince,  unless  he  were  very  unpopular,  would  have  in¬ 
fluence  to  secure  the  successimi in  his  own  family.  In  the  rase  forming  the  exception 
to  this  rule,  tho  rfiju  is  the  sen  of  a  Swtiinin  or  Kwfutii,  a  geiieml  term  Ibr  brfdiuinn 
or  religious  person.  I  have  therefore  placed  him  at  tlm  head  of  tliis  line,  although 
it  does  not  follow  that,  in  an  elective  government  the  regular  sucressinii  may  not  have 
boon  sot  aside  in  favor  of  an  inllucntinl  commoner. 
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Among  all  the  coins  hitherto  examined,  nine  varieties  only  have  teen  discovered. 
Of  these,  sevoral  can  be  traced  from  father  to  son  .in  regular  succession.  Others 
again  spring  from  the  same  father,  as  if  brothers  had  succeeded,  in  fault  of  heirs 
direct,  or  from  voluntary  supersession;  but  wo  know  that  in  Indian  families  the 
same  names  frequently  occur  in  the  same  order  of  filiation ;  so  that,  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  date,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  individuals  arc  the  same 

The  features  on  the  obverse  might  serve  as  a  ghide  in  many  cases,  for  they  (as  I 
have  before  remarked)  are  executed  with  a  skiE  and  delicacy  quite  Grecian ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  below  that  I  doubt  their  representing  the  individual  named  on  the  reverse. 

I  have  lithographed  in  pi.  xxxvi.  the  several  varieties  of  legend,  as  corrected  and 
classified,  after  careful  examination  of  Steuart’s  plates,  with  all  the  coins  in  our 
respective  cabinets,  as  well  as  the  sketches  I  have  been  favored  with  of  others  by 
"Wathen.  I  have  not  time  to  engrave  the  coins  themselves,  of  which  indeed  the 
former  plate  will  give  a  clear  idea,  for  they  are  aE  the  same  in  size  and  appearance, 
varying  a  Ettle  in  the  countenance  of  the  prince.  Their  average  weight  is  about 
thirty  grains,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  hones  mentioned  by  Hamilton  as 
struck  ‘in  Cuteh,  four  to  a  rupee,  by  tbe  Raos  and  Jkms  of  Noanagar,  with  Hindu! 

legend  No.  1.  Of  this  there  are  four  examples  iu  Steuart’s  plate.  I  had  one 
from  "Wathen, 2  which  passed  into  Capt.  Cunningham’s  possession  by  exchange.  Adding 
tho  mutms  or  vowels,  and  correcting  the  possessive  termination,  the  legend  will'  he,  in 
modern  characters : — 

Rdjna  kritrimasya  Rudra  Sdhasya,  Swdmi  Janaiama-putrasya. 
in  English,  ‘  (Coin)  of  the  elected  king  Rudra  Skh,  son  of  Swhmi  Janadama.’ 
Tho  letter  beginning  the  words  swdmi,  in  the  majority  of  Mr.  Steuart’s  figures,  is 
iu  lieu  of  -s$.  In  one  of  his,  and  in  mine  (or  rather  Capt.  Prescott’s  coin),  the 
orthography  is  correct.  There  maybe  a  little  doubt  about  tbe  «  in  Janadima, which 
is  rather  indistinct,  but  I  think  the  dot  at  the  foot  of  the  line  decisive. 

Logond  No.  2.  Of  this  there  are  likewise  four  coins  engraved.  "We  have  none  in 
Calcutta.  Tho  words  run : — 

Tra  At  Hl(^  "UTsf  SifaflW 

Jldjna  kritrimasya  Agadamm,  rdjna  kritrimasya  Rudra  Salt  putrasya. 

‘  Of  tho  oloctod  king  Agadama,  sou  of  the  elected  king  Rudra  Skli.’ 

Tho  simple  title,  rdja,  of  tho  father,  makes  it  probable  that  he  is  tbe  preceding 
prince,  whoso  son  therefore  succeeded  him  under  tbe  same  system  of  election. 

Legend  No.  3.  Two  coins  in  the  Steuart  collection : — 

■urn:  wPurw  ttst  *iitie>r=w*a  «(»raTW  jw 

Rdjnah  kritrimasya  Viradamnah ,  rdjna  maM  kritrimasya  Dama  Sdhasya  putrasya. 

‘  Of  the  elected  king  Yiradamna,  son  of  the  great  elected  king  Dama  S&h.* 

In  those  examples  wc  have  the  correct  orthography  of  the  genitives,  with  one 
superfluous  ^  attached  to  the  penultimate,  Saha,  which,  "being  connected  with  tho 
word  putrasya ,  did  not  grammatically  require  the  affix.  Dama  Shh,  the  father,  is  most 
probably  a  different  person  from  the  Agadamna  of  the  last  coin.  His  title  is  more, 
important,  though  that  of  his  son  again  falls  to  the  former  level.  "Wc  have  as  yet 

1  Hamilton’s £  Hindustan/  i.  654.  2  Found  by  Capt.  Trcscott  in  Gujaikt. 
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no  coins  of  Damn  Sidi  liimsclf,  though,  by  this  happy  insertion  of  the  fathers,  we 
obtain  two  names  with  each  specimen. 

Legend  No.  4.  Four  coins  in  Steuart's  plates— mine  in  Calcutta :  - 

tjw  ^^TTf^r  x;rtp  vffxw  gw 

‘  Of  the  great  elected  king  Itudra  Sfili,  sou  of  the  elected  king  Viradanm.’ 

Nothing  invites  remark  in  the  orthography  of  this  legend,  hut  tile  insertion  of  tho 
visarga  in  one  place,  and  its  omission  in  imother.  Rudra  »Sfih  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  tin)  last  rkja. 

Legend  No.  5.  Two  coins  in  tho  Stuunrt  list— two  in  my  ealiinel,  one  in  Onpt. 
Cunuingliam's : — 

1  Of  tlio  elected  king  Viswa  Midi,  son  of  tlie gival.  elected  king  liudm  Will.’ 

Another  regular  succession.  It  is  curious  that  Urn  visnrgn  is  not  inserted  at 
random,  but  where  it  has  been  once  given  the  engraver  seems  to  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  repeat  it,  as  lie  docs  also  to  conform  to  the  modilication  of  llm  letter,/  in 

Legend  No.  f>.  Three  Stuunrt  coins,  one  i’rinsep  (from  llurnes'  collection),  and  olio 
in  Swinoy’s  cabinet : — 

xtt!  xjg  gw 

‘  Of  the  ^reat  dwteil  king  Atriilamim,  son  of  tho  jumit  olnottsl  kim?  Rmlru  Sfilu* 

IXcro  wo  have,  in  all  probability,  a  hoihiihI  son  of  Rmlni  >Sfth,  through  1'niluro  of 
heirs  male  to  Visjwu  Sfi.li.  I  writu  Alri  for  i'ii|>hniiy»  as  the  most  likely  disposition  of 
tho  vowels,  none  being  (expressed  hut  the  initial  tf,  wliieli,  us  in  llm  modern  Nimlhi, 
servos  for  all  vowels  equally  well, 

LotftmilNo.  7-  TnolmUtij*  Nos,  0  to  12  of  tho  Stmmrt.  plate:  two  in  my  eubirnd, 
ouo  in  Capi  Ouimin^lunn’H,  mul  one  in  Dr.  Kwinoy's 

XTsJ  1%WIW  TT5T  Xrf%^T  gw 

1  Of  the  elected  king  Viswa  Kfdi,  sou  of  the  great  elected  king  Atridamu.' 

This  second  Yiijwa  isslmrn  of  his  Hither's  distinction,  ;««/<«.  lie  does  not  nppciir 
to  have  left  a  son  to  tuleo  liis  ]ilnec,  licing  in  the  same  predicament  (ns  far  as  our  in¬ 
formation  goes)  us  his  namesake,  the  son  of  Itudra. 

Legend  No.  8,  Three  coins,  lie,  lid,  and  87  of  Stimuli,  and  two  in  my  series — one 
lutoly  rocoived  from  AVnthon,  ami  perfect  in  Us  circle  of  lellcrs :  - 

xrw  tw  xrnmr  xjsr  xrfTarfxm^r  gw 

‘Of  the  great  elected  king  Vijaya  Sfih,  son  of  the  great  elected  king  Damn  Sidi.’ 

This  rkja  .ia  evidently  out  of  place;  being  a  sou  of  Duma  Sfih,  lie  slmuld  have 
come  before  Viradanm,  who  hud  ason.  I  did  not  perceive,  tin;  mistake  until  after  the 
plato  was  lithographed. 

Logond  No.  9.  Of  this  thorn  is  only  one  specimen  in  tho  iSIciuirt  collection,  to 
which  I  am  ablo  to  add  two.  Tod’s  plate  in  the  Tniusadions  of  (he  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  contains  one.  The  inscription  exceeds  nil  the  rest  in  length : . 

xrsr  y  ifa<k5T«  ttsj  n  sraTw^j  *5nPH^£<fr 

1  Of  tho  groat  olootod  king  Swfimi  Uinlni  Sfdi,  son  of  (he  great  elected  king  Hwfuui 
Itudra  Dama.’ 

Those  two  names  stand  insulated  from  all  tho  rest,  and  the  only  test  by  which  wo 
can  attempt  to  supply  thorn  with  a  fit  position  in  tho  list,  is  tho  form  of  the  letter 
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repairing  the  forts  of  Sehw&n,  Moo,  Doha,  Nhrhyan-kot,  etc.,  which  had  fallen  to 
decay  under  their  peaceful  projectors.  The  second  prince,  resigning  himself  to 
sensual  pleasures,  left  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  his  minister,  during  whose  illness  a 
young  brahman  of  his  office,  named  Chuch,  having  occasion  to  visit  tlio  king  in  the 
seraglio,  was  seen  and  loved  by  the  queen,  and  on  the  death  of  tho  king  they  married 
and  brought  about  a  revolution  which  placed  him  on  tho  tlu-ono.  1  Such,’  says  tho 
historian,  1  was  tho  eloso  of  tho  race  of  Rfijn  Snsoo,  which  had  governed  tho  kingdoms 
of  Sinde  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years ;  whoso  princes  at  one  period  received 
tribute  from  eloven  depondent  kingdoms,  and  who  had  set  tho  threats  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  tho  world  at  dofianco.’ 

Now  tho  word  Sasoo,  tho  general  name  of  the  royal  lino,  has  a  much  greater  affinity 
with  Sfilia  (genitivo  Skhasn)  than  with  Subeor  Singh — and  this  mums  wo  lind  borne 
by  seven  out  of  tho  eleven  princes  whoso  names  have  been  thus  fortunately  preserved. 
Many  other  considerations  might  be  adduced  in  favor  of  their  identity.  A  commercial 
maritime  kingdom  situated  in  Saur&slitra  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  would  natu¬ 
rally  extend  its  sway  up  tho  valley  of  that  river  and  its  branches.  From  its  wealth 
and  liberal  form  of  government,  it  would  bo  stablu  and  powerful,  especially  under  a 
tributary  treaty  (in  general  punctually  performed)  with  tho  great,  monarch  of  Persia 
the  chief  enemy  capable  of  doing  it  injury.  The  antiquity  assigned  to  this  Sindian’ 
or  early  Indian  kingdom,  further  agrees  with  tho  tradition  of  Ikswfiku's  residence’ 
and  tho  migration  of  his  sons  oastward,  and  with  all  we  have  remarked  (in  a  previous 
paper)  regarding  tho  origin  of  tho  commercial  classes  throughout  modern  India. 

Rut,  if  the  dynasty  of  tho  Sftha  or  Sasi  rhjas,  of  which  wo  limy  now  fix  tho  ter¬ 
mination  towards  tho  close  of  tho  sixth  century,  oxtondod  backwards  for  two  thousand 
years  or  oven  a  quarter  of  that  period,  wo  should  find  somo  mention  of  it  by  Alex¬ 
ander’s  historian,  or  by  his  namesake  tho  commercial  Arrian,  who  visited  this  very 
kingdom  in  tho  second  century  of  our  era.  The  elder  Arrian  affords  bnt  little  to  aid 
us.  In  tho  descent  of  tho  Indus,  soino  potty  cliiofs,  as  Musioanus,  Oxykanus  and 
Sambus  are  encountered  and  overthrown  ;  but  wo  hear  of  no  paramount  sovereign  in 
Patalcno.  Indeed,  from  the  pains  taken  in  rendering  Pattala  more  habitable,  by 
digging  wells  and  inviting  back  the  fleeing  population,  it  might  bo  argued  that  it 
could  not  have  boon  a  placo  of  much  importance  prior  to  Alexander’s  visit. 

The  capital  of  the  province  had  changed  in  tho  second  Arrian’s  time,  to  Minfigara, 

‘  tho  rosidoncc  of  a  sovereign,  whoso  power  oxtondod  ns  far  as  Barugaza  in  Gujarht. 
Tho  government  was  in  tho  hands  of  a  tribe  of  Parthians  divided  into  two  parties ; 
each  party  as  it  prevailed  chose  a  king  out  of  its  own  body,  and  drove  out  the  king 
of  the  opposite  faction :  crvvex&s  oAA^Aour  4k8iic6i/tuv.’ 1 

Dr.  Yincent,  the  learned  commentator  on  tho  Periplus,  scorns  to  hositato  in  believ¬ 
ing  this  assertion  of  Arrian  that  the  government  of  tho  Sindh,  Natch,  and  Gujarht 
province,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  tribe  of  the  Parthians,  ‘  0a<ri\<sverai  84  M  napBuv.' 

‘  If,’  says  this  author,  ‘  tho  governing  power  were  Parthians,  tho  distance  is  very  great 
for  thorn  to  arrive  at  tho  Indus ;  may  we  not,  by  the  assistance  of  imagination, 
suppose  thorn  to  have  been  Affghans,  whose  inroads  into  India  liavo  been  frequent  in 
all  ages.  That  tlio  government  was  not  Hindu  is  manifest,  and  any  tribe  from  tho 
west  might  be  confounded  with  Parthians.  If  wo  supposo  them  to  bo  Affghans,  this 
is  a  primary  conquest  of  that  nation,  extending  from  tho  Indus  to  Gujarht,  very 
similar  to  the  invasions  of  Mahmfld  tho  Gbaznivito.’ 2  If  for  ‘Affghans’  in  this  pus- 

1  Vincent,  ‘Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,’  ii,  38S. 

2  Ibid.,  ii.  685. 
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sage,  we  substitute  tlio  Mitliraic  races  of  Seistkn  and  Ghazni,  by  whatever  name  they 
were  known  at  the  time,  we  find  confirmation  of  such  a  line  of  invasion  both  in 
Masson’s  remarks ;  in  our  Indo-  Sassanian  coins ;  and  in  Arrian  :  for  the  fire-worship 
would  be  quite  ground  enough  for  his  classing  the  ruling  race  under  tho  general  tern 
of  Parthian.1 * 

At  any  rate,  as  our  author  says,  tho  ruling  powor  was  not  then  Hindi ;  and 
tlioroforo  tho  dynasty  of  tho  Skims,  in  which  wo  find  tho  genuine  Hindi  names  of 
ltudra,  Ynjwn,  Viva,  and  Yijaya  could  not  yet  have  sprung  up.  Thus  we  havo  a 
limit  on  either  side,  between  tho  third  and  the  seventh  century,  to  assign  to  them, 
and  we  havo  names  enough  to  occupy  0110-half  of  that  spaco,  Tho  family  name  of 
Sib,  or  Skim,  is  not  Sanskrit,11  but  it  is  very  extensively  used  in  tho  vernacular 
dialects,  naif  of  the  malikjans  of  Benkros  aro  named  Skli,3  and  the  epithet  evi¬ 
dently  implies  ‘merchants,’  for  wo  find  the  same  root  in  the  sdhukdr  ( srnkdr )  ‘agent;’ 
muM,  mudtltiar,  ‘  trade,’  ‘  trader ;  ’  and  perhaps  in  tho  Persian  word  siid,  ‘  interest.’1 
One  branch  of  this  western  triho,  Skli, 4  has  been  elevated  to  royalty  in  the  present 
occupants  of  tho  throne  of  Nipkl,  the  Garkhklis,  who  overturned  the  Malta  line  in 
17G8,  having  confessedly  migrated  from  Udayapur  close  upon  the  borders  of  our  sup¬ 
posed  Sindian  kingdom,  and  settled  in  tho  hilly  district  of  Kemkon  about  two  centu¬ 
ries  anterior  to  their  conquest  of  Nipkl  propor. 

Tho  loarnod  memoir  of  Trof.  Lassen  on  the  Pontapotamia  furnishes  ns  with  a 
proof  that  the  Skhs  of  Sindo  and  Gujarkt  were  well  known  at  tho  time  the  seventh 
ohaptur  of  tliu  ‘Mahkbbkrata’  was  written;  for,  when  describing  with  all  tho  acrimony 
of  those  who  had  siilforcd  from  their  aggressions,  tho  origin  and  habits  of  the  Bahlics, 
or  Hadrians  of  the  Pnnjfib,  or  Panehanuda,  in  tho  44th  verse;  wo  find  the  following 
words  put  into  tho  mouth  of  Kama : 

W*TT  «mT  I 

wfa  ursft  fSf'gfwrn  ii 

which  Lassen  translates : 

“l’rnslhidi,  Madri,  Gkndhkri,  Aratti  profeeto  latronos ; 

Neenon  Basatcs  ct  Sanviri  Sindhuid® :  ita  in  universum  vituperantur.” 

And,  in  a  note,  ho  alludes  to  a  variation  in  the  manuscript  whence  "Wilson  thus 


1  By  Parthians,  according  to  Moses  of  Choreuc,  should  be  understood  the  Pal- 
Imvis,  or  lialhavis,  or  people  of  Pnbla,  Iialha  or  Balcha,  tlio  Balilta  or  Bahlka  of  the 
Sanskrit,  and  the  Bnetria  of  tho  Greeks :  wlionco  were  derived  tho  Pohlvi  dynasty 
and  I’ohlvi  writing  of  Persia ;  and  tlio  Palhawans  of  tlioir  more  ancient  poetry : — an 
explanation  so  comprehensive  and  simple,  that  it  scorns  curious  it  should  over  havo 
been  disputed  by  the  learned.  Is  it  not  also  highly  probable  that  the  Balabhi  kings, 
and  their  capital,  the  Bnlabhipura  of  Gujarkt,  should  originally  have  referred  to  a 
Paldavi  dynasty  holding  or  re-establishing  tlioir  sway  in  this  province  ?  The  San¬ 
skrit  name  of  the  town,' according  to  Tod,  is  Balika-purn,  and  of  the  kings,  Balika- 
vni.  Wo  must  lliul  their  coins  and  decipher  their  inscriptions  ore  we  shall  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  enter  more  fully  on  the  subject. 

*  Saha  or  Saha-ikva  is,  however,  tho  youngest  of  tlio  five  Pkndava 

princes,  and  might  bo  accepted  by  snmo  etymologists  as  tho  original  of  a  patronymic, 
Skim.  TGHf  also  signifies  ‘  increase,  addition ;’  but  is  generally  looked  upon 
ns  the  root  of  Shhu,  tho  mercantile  name. 

3  Gnpul  Das  Skli,  Goal  Das  Skh,  etc. 

4  I  perceive  also,  in  a  manuscript  just  roccivoil  from  Oapt.  Slecman,  that  tho  Skhs 
frequently  veigned  at  Gavha  Mandela. 
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translated  the  same  passage  :  “  The  Prasthalas  (perhaps  borderers)  Madras,  Gflndhflras, 
Arattas,  Khosas,  Bfisas,  Atisindlius  (or  those  beyond  the  Sindhu),  Sauviras,  are  all 
equally  infamous.” — “Legit  igitur  A  ;  Sed  prmstantiorem  prtebet  lectio- 

nem  Codex  Parisiensis ;  et  Chasi  hue  non  pertinent ;  a  Pentapotamia  enim  sunt 
alioni.  Basorum  et  Atisindhuidarum  nomina  ignota  mihi  sunt,  et  in  errorem  h.l. 
iuduei  sese  passus  est  doctissimus  Anglus.  Compositum  non  ox  tribus,  sod  ex 
duobus  tantum  nominibus  constat,  Basfiti  ct  Sindhusauvira.  Posteriores  laudantur 
Ram.,  I.  xii.  25 :  od.  Sohl.,  et  alio  nomino  uppollftti  sunt  Oumulaca  (Hem.,  ch.  iv.  26.) 
Prius  nomen  smpius  in  Bk&ratca  roperi,  ex.  e.  in  hoe  versu,  ex  libro  sexto  descripto  : 

HPHTTT:  WfT«r:  I 

1  Gfindhiiri,  Saddhales,  oriontales  montium  incolie  atquo  Basfltcs.’ 

The  Professor's  reading  so  entirely  accords  with  the  conditions  of  our  Sfih  or  Sau 
fraternity,  that  no  doubt  can  bo  entertained  of  its  being  correct ;  and  wo  gain  a  ycry 
important  step  by  learning  the  Sanskrit  mode  of  spoiling  the  term,  since  we  may 
thenco  ktard  a  now  interpretation  of  the  word  Saurfisktrn,  as  Sau-rfisktra,  ‘the 
country  of  the  Sau  tribe,  a  more  close  and  plausible  one  than  that  hitherto  accepted 
of  Saurya-rashtra,  ‘  the  country  of  the  sun-worshippers.’ 

The  72nd  couplet  confirms  such  an  interpretation,  by  ascribing  prccisoly  the  same 
iniquities  (theft,  or  perhaps  commercial  usury)  to  the  Saur&shtriaus,  the  vowel  being 
only  shortened  for  tho  sake  of  the  verso. 

TTHHT  ^THT  ^fWlWT:#»TT  M  V l"*j <T$f  1 1 

‘  Orientales  servi  sunt,  meridionales  tapes,  Biiliiei  latronos,  Surashtri  pnedatoros.’ 

Commentators  have  uniformly  supposed  Surfishtra  to  denote  tho  modern  Surat, 
but  this  is  an  error  :  the  name  applies  only  to  the  Surustrenc  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  Sfirat, 
as  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Bomxlaile  of  tho  Bombay  Civil  Service,  is  comparatively  a 
modem  town ;  and  its  name,  now  Porsianizcd  into  Surat,  was  originally  Stir- 

yapur,  ‘  tile  town  of  the  Sun.’ 

I  waivo  all  discussion  lrcre  on  tho  important  bearing  the  above  tlioory  has  on  tho 
ago  of  the  ‘  Malifibhfirata,'  and  of  tho  ‘  Rfimbyana  either  tho  Sails  or  Sindo  must  ho 
very  old,  or  the  passages  of  abuse  and  praise  in  theso  pooms  must  yield  tlioir  claim  to 
high  antiquity.  At  any  rate,  a  departure  from  strict  orthodoxy  is  established  against 
the  tribe. 

There  are  some  other  points  in  tho  reverse  legend  of  the  coins  before  us  that  call 
for  further  explanation— first,  of  the  word  Jeritrima.  Tho  expression  quoted  .above 
from  Arrian  indicates  something  of  an  elective  government,  oven  while  tho  Parthians 
ruled  at  Minagara;  each  party,  as  it  acquired  tho  ascendancy  in  the  politics  of  the 
state,  1  choosing  a  king  out  of  its  own  body.’ 

Dr.  Vincent  supposes  that  tho  contending  parties  (the  "Whigs  and  Tories  of  their 
day)  wore  not  both  Parthians,  but  more  probably  Parthian  and  Indian.  This  view  is 
not  a  little  supported  by  the  coin  evidence,  a  nd  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  that 
tho  native  influence  of  a  rich  mercantile  aristocracy  at  length  prevailed,  and  excluded 
the  Parthians  altogether.  Of  theso  Parthians  we  see  tho  remnant  in  the  Panels,  so 
munorously  located  in  Gujarbt  and  SOrat,  and  can  easily  imagine,  from  tlioir  numbers 
and  commorcial  onterprizc,  that  they  must,  have  been  formidable  rivals  to  tho  indige¬ 
nous  merchant  kings. 

Something  of  this  feudal  system  of  government  is  visible  to  this  day,  in  tho  frater¬ 
nity  of  tlio.  jarijahs  or  chiefs  of  Kattiw&r  and  Kateh.  The  namo  jarttfah  might, 
without  any  unwarrantable  license,  be  deduced  from  sah-rdja,  Pcrsianizod  to  ja-riga, 
or  local  chieftain.  In  1809  tliore  wero  twenty  or  more  of  these  chiefs  in  Katcli 
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alone,  able  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  men.1  In 
the  Gujar&t  peninsula  the  number  must  be  much  greater,  since,  in  1807  there  were 
estimated  to  be  five  thousand  two  hundred  families  in  which  the  inhuman  custom  of 
female  infanticide  was  regarded  as  a  dignified  distinction  of  their  caste ! 

In  the  names  of  these  modorn  chieftains  we  can  trace  a  few  of  our  list  atra,  m'pa, 
and  vira  :  and  a  town  called  Damanag  ar  may  hare  owed  its  foundation  to  our  prince  of 
that  name.  Tho  Jah-r&jaks  and  Kattis  call  themselves  Hindtis,  but  are  very  super¬ 
ficially  acquainted  with  tho  doctrines  of  their  faith  :  the  real  objects  of  their  worship 
are  tho  Sun  and  the  ‘  Matha  Assapuri  ’  *  ‘the  goddess  of  nature,’— doubtless  the 
Nauaia  of  more  classical  Bactria.  They  are  said  to  impress  the  solar  image  on  every 
written  document.  AVe  are  accordingly  proparod  to  find  it  on  their  ancient  coinage, 
whore  it  is  seen  on  tho  right  hand  side,  the  moon  {matha  for  nuts  or  mdh)  being 
always  in  company  on  tho  left. 

Tho  central  symbol  I  have  had  to  explain  so  often  and  with  so  many  modifica¬ 
tions,  that  I  really  feel  it  becomes  more  of  an  enigma  tho  more  that  is  said  of  it !  It 
occurs  on  the  Pantaloon  Greek  coins;  on  the  Indo-Scythic  group;  on  the  Behat 
Buddhist  group ;  on  similar  coins  dug  up  in  Ceylon ;  and  here  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  India.  It  is  the  Buddhist  Chaitya,  the  Mithraic  flame — Mount  Meru, 
Mount  Abfi !  In  fact,  it  is  as  yet  unintelligible;  and  the  less  said  of  it  the  sooner 
unsaid  when  the  enigma  Bhall  be  happily  solvod  ! 

Leoend  op  the  Obveuse. 

Having  satisfactorily  mado  out  tho  contents  of  the  inscription  on  tho  reverse  of 
tho  Saur&shtra  coins,  I  might  have  hoped  to  bo  equally  successful  with  the  obverse; 
but  hero  I  must  confess  myself  quite  foiled.  Prom  the  obverse  die  being  somewhat 
larger  than  tho  other,  it  seldom  happens  that  a  perfect  legend  can  bo  met  with ;  and 
by  placing  together  all  the  scraps  from  difforont  samples,  enough  only  can  be  restored 
to  show — first,  its  goneral  character ;  second,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  Sanskrit ;  and 
third,  that  it  contains  two  distinct  stylos  of  letter  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  head  ; 
that  on  tho  right  having  a  strong  resomblanoe  to  Greek,  the  other  a  fainter  to  Pehlvi ; 
but  both  written  by  an  ignorant  hand.  The  throe  or  four  Pehlvi  letters  are  variable 
and  quite  illogiblo ;  but  the  others,  by  combining  the  two  first  examples  in  the  plate 
(No.  5,  from  my  coin ;  8,  from  Mr.  Steuart),  might  be  road  vonones  vasilms,  allowing 
sufficient  latitude  for  the  corruption  of  a  century  or  two.  Should  my  conjecture  be 
admitted,  ovon  to  tho  extent  that  the  letters  are  Greek,  we  may  safely  attribute  their 
presence  to  tho  supremacy  of  the  Arsacidan  king  of  Persia;  or,  looking  further  back, 
to  the  offsets  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom  in  tho  valley  of  tho  Indus,  where  the  Greek 
characters  were  still  retained,  as  proved  by  the  coins  of  ICodes  and  Nones  (orVonones), 
Axes,  etc. ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  his  portrait,  and  not  that  of  the  tributary  r&ja, 
was  allowed  to  graco  tho  coinage  of  Saurhsktra. 

Tho  sway  of  Demetrius,  wo  know  from  Strabo,  to  have  extended  over  the  delta  of 
tho  Indus,  and  tho  retrenchment  of  a  single  particle  from  his  text  would  make  it 
include  Saur&shtra  also.  Speaking  of  Menander’s  Indian  possessions,  he  says 

■'E176  /col  rby"Tmviv  ("Tirctinv)  Sie/Sp  irp&J  /col  p-ixft-  rav  lora/mu  {‘lapdrnu)  crpo 
nph  yitp  a  iris,  ro8e  Aij^rpior  ’Eu9e%ou  vlos  rod  Ba/crpfw  oh 

povov  8s  narrokni'V  aaroaxov,  aXKd  /col  Tiji  fiXtojs  TapahUs  tVts  TccnrapuiffToe 
.  zcakoi ifiivriv  /col  ri\v  S/y^mSor  p«tri\etav. 


Hamilton’s  ‘Hindostan,’  i.  587. 


1  Ibid.  i.  637. 
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On  this  important  passage  many  have  been  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  learned. 
Bayerrefers  the  third  name  (the  first  two  being  fixed  as  the  Hyphasis  and  J amnfi)  to  the  • 
mouths  of  the  Gauges :  ‘  quam  Strabo,  alteram  oram  maritimam  nomine  lerffapiirrou 
dicit?  nempe  nnllam  potuit,  nisi  quas  ad  Gangis  fluminis  ostia  ubi  ot  ^ijepnSos 
regnum.’  Lassen,  from  whose  ‘Pentapotamia’  I  have  cited  the  above  extract,  thinks 
that  the  word  merely  alludes  to  tho  coasts  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Pattalene  ;  and  ho 
identifies  Sigertis  with  the  Sanskrit  ftj J(($|  trigartd ,  in  tho  province  of  Lfilior. 
Manners  places  the  former  in  Gujar&t:  ‘ad  oram  maritimam,  quto  liodie  Gujarfit, 
olira  nonuuo  Sanskrit  Gurjdra,  appollata  ost  re<raapii<rrov  rog'ionom  rofert 

Mannertus,  quod  at  veritatom  haud  dubie  proximo  accedit,  sod  nil  ccrtius  do  boo 
nomine  invenio.’ 1 

Now,  by  abstracting, '  as  I  said  before,  the  twice  repeated  particle  re,  or  by 
changing  res  to  tho  article  roe  or  ms,  the  whole  obscurity  of  tho  text  disappears, 
and  tho  Bom\«o  ms  2apio<rrov  mXovp.4vri  stands  forth  ns  the  maritime  kingdom  of 
Saurfishtra.  This  interpretation  is  surely  more  natural  than  tho  extension  of 
Menander’s  rule  to  the  extreme  oast  of  India,  merely  to  find'  another  maritime  delta 
and  port  for  the  Gneco-Latinized  corruption  of  a  name  quasi  Tossariostia ! 

But  we  dare  not  venture  on  any  speculations  in  regard  to  Greek  names  or  affairs, 
lest  we. undergo  castigation  from  the  Hellenic  critics  of  Paris,  who  are  surprised  at 
our  ignorance  of  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  Greek  and  German,  whose  works  wo 
regret  to  say  have  never  yet  visited  the  banks  of  the  Ganges !  \Vc  1  Indiauistcs  ’ 
must  then  leave  this  investigation  to  M.  Raoul  Pochette  as  being  altogether,  to 
use  his  own  words,  ‘  hors  du  departement  do  nos  dtudes !  ’ 

There  are  still  two  series  of  Saurfishtra  coins  to  be  examined,  but  I  have  not  yet 
wholly  succeeded  in  dccyphcring  them,  and  my  readers  will  doubtless  rejoice  at  such 
an  excuse  for  postponing  their  discussion.  I  cannot,  however,  let  pass  the  present 
opportunity  of  mentioning,  os  a  highly  curious  circumstance,  tho  very  great  similarity 
between  the  old  Sanskrit  and  tho  Greek  character.  Their  striking  uniformity  be¬ 
comes  more  palpable  the  farther  wo  retire  into  antiquity,  tho  older  tho  monuments  wo 
have  to  decypher;  so  that  even  now,  while  we  are  quite  green  in  tho  study,  wo  might 
almost  daro  to  advance  (with  tho  fear  of  M.  Raoul  Rochotto  bofore  us),  that  tho 
oldest  Greek  (that  written  like  the  Phoenician  from  right  to  left)  was  nothing  more 
than  Sanskrit  turned  topsy-turvey !  A  startling  proposition  this  for  those  who  have  so 
long  implicitly  bolievod  in  Cadmus,  and  the  introduction  from  Egypt  of  what,  perchanco, 
never  existed  there.  Yet  there  is  nothing  very  new  nor  very  unnatural  in  tho  hypo¬ 
thesis;  since  the  connection  of  the  Greek  with  tho  Phoenician  and  Samaritan  alpha¬ 
bets,  has  been  admitted  os  a  strong  evidence  that  ‘  tho  use  of  letters  travelled  pro¬ 
gressively  from  Chaldea  to  Phoenicia,  and  thence  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean’  ; 3  and  the  Greek  language  is  now  so  indisputably  proved  to  be  but  a  branch 
of  the  Sanskrit  stem,  that  it  is  not  likely  it  should  have  separated  from  its  parent 
without  carrying  away  some  germs  of  the  art  of  writing,  already  perhaps  brought  to 
perfection  by  tho  followers  of  Brahmfi.  But  my  arguments  are  not  those  of  books,  or 
learning,  or  even  tradition,  but  solely  of  graphic  similitude  and  ocular  evidence. 

Tho  Greek  lettors  aro  dressed  by  a  line  at  tho  foot,  in  most  cases,  as  A  A  A  M  a  T, 
etc. ;— the  Dovanfigari  aro  made  oven  along  tho  upper  surface  of  the  lettors,  and  in 
later  ages  a  straight  lino  has  been  introduced  at  the  top,  from  which  the  grammatic 

1  ‘De  Pentapotamia  Indica  Commentatio  ’  C.  Lassenii,  51. 

3  ‘  Pantographia,’  p.  107. 
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elements  are  suspended.  The  Greek  alphabet  is  devoid  of  all  system,  and  has  had 
additions  made  to  it  at  various  times.  Some  of  these,  as  $  xt  A,  are  precisely  those 
which  present  the  least  resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  forms. 

I  have  placed  my  evidence  at  the  bottom  of  pi.  xxiv.,  taking  my  Greek  type  from 
the  well-formed  letters  on  coins,  and  from  the  Boustrophedon  tablet  of  Sigeum. 

Of  the  vowels,  A  I  O  and  r,  present  a  striking  conformity  with  the  yowels 
and  the  semivowels  ^  and  'Sf  of  the  oldest  Sanskrit  alphabets  inverted.  The  vowel 
E  is  unconformable,  and  resembles  more  the  short  e  of  the  Zend.  The  long  H  is  a 
later  introduction,  and  appears  to  be  merely  the  iteration  of  the  short  vowel  I,  as  a 
is  of  00. 

In  the  consonants,  we  find  B  r  A  Z  a  K  A  M  N  n  P  2  T,  in  fact  every  one  of  the 
lotters,  excepting  those  of  after  invention,  are  represented  with  considerable  exactness, 
by  the  ^  (or  double  IT),  ^  »T  ^  Y]  cf  of  tlie  olliest  Sanskrit 

alphabet,  although  there  is  hardly  a'  shadow  of  resemblance  between  any  pair  in  their 
modern  forms.  The  same  precision  cannot  be  expected  in  every  case ;  the  B  A  ©  A  . 
M  N  n  P  T  require,  like  the  vowels,  to  be  viewed  in  an  inverted  position :  the  r  and  2 
remain  unturned:  the  Z  and  K  require  to  be  partially  turned.  The  A  and  N  may  be  • 
deemed  a  little  far-fetched ;  the  B  taken  from  the  double  i),  and  the  A  from  the 
aspirated  may  also  be  objected  to ;  but  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole, 
it  sooms  to  me  impossible  that  so  constant  and  so  close  a  conformity  of  the  alpha¬ 
betical  symbols  of  two  distant  nations  should  exist  without  affording  demonstration  of 
a  eommon  origin.  "Whether  the  priority  is  to  be  conceded  to  the  Greeks,  the  Pelas- 
gians,  or  tho  HindCis,  is  a  question  requiring  great  research,  and  not  less  impartiality, 
to  dotermino.  Tho  pahoography  of  India  is  now  becoming  daily  a  more  interesting 
and  important  study,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  elicit  disclosures  hitherto  unexpected  on 
tho  connection  botween  tho  European  and  Asiatic  alphabets.1 


1  [A  paper  by  Dr.  "Weber,  ‘  Uebor  don  Semitischen  Ursprung  des  indischen  Alpha- 
betas,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ‘Zeitschrift  der  Deutsche,’  etc.  for  1856,  p,  389.  I  may 
have  occasion  to  notice  this  more  in  detail  hereafter.] 
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